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T HE queen was no fooner informed of the victory, 1692. 
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made an eleftorate.—Earthquake.—Young*s Plot. 
Affairs of Scotland. — Parliament meets—their pro- 
ceedings— Remarks on them. 


but ſhe ſent thirty thouſand pounds to Portſmouth, 
to be diſtributed among the ſailors ; ordered medals 4 geſcere 
to be ſtruck for tokens of honour to the officers, rojected 

and cauſed the bodies of admiral Carter and colonel Haſtings imo 
to be honourably interred. At the ſame time a deſcent into France. 
France was projected, and about ſeven thouſand men, that Burvet. 
were encamped near Portſmouth, were ſhipped there, under Burchet. 
the command of the duke of Leinſter, who embarked on the 


A 2 Breda. 
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i692, Breda. It was intended they ſhould land at St. Malo's, Breſt, 


or Rocheſort. Great matters were expected from this expe- 


July 25. dition; but, to the general ſurprize, in a few days intelli- 


gence came that all the tranſports were returned to St. Helen's 
with part of the fleet. It ſeems, the next day, after the 
fleets were joined, admiral Ruſſel, and the reſt of the com- 
manders went on board the Breda, where the duke of Lein- 
ſter's commiſſion was opened; and on the 28th of July a. 
council of war was held on board the general, where it was 
agreed, that an attempt upon the enemy's ſhips at St. Malo's, 
or at Breſt, or at Rochefort, was not then practicable, the 


ſeaſon of the Port being fo far advanced. The flag-officers 


likewiſe by themſelves came to a determination,“ That, 
« ſince the land forces were come to the fleet, ſomething 
“ might have been attempted at one of thoſe. places with 
c probability of ſucceſs, were not the ſeaſon of the year ſo 
c far ſpent, as not to admit of the fleet's going thither with 
« ſafety.” It was complained, That the earl of Nottingham 
being ignorant of fea-aftairs, and not conſulting ſeamen, ſent 


cc 


orders which could not be obeyed without endangering the 


whole fleet. The queen ſent to Portſmouth a committee of 
privy counſellors, the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, the 
carls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, and the lords Sidney and 
Cornwallis, who having given freſh orders to the fleet, and 
conferred with the generals, returned to London. The ſol- 
diers, after having lain on board almoſt a month, were, to 
ſave the ſhame of landing them again in England, ſent over 
to ſerve in Flanders, where they arrived the 22d of Auguſt. 
Thus the campaign at ſea, which began ſo gloriouſſy, ended 
but poorly. | LET 

The common reflection that was made on our conduct, 
was, that providence and the valour of our men had given 
us a victory, of which we knew not what uſe to make. Wbat 


was worſe, our merchants complained. of great, loſſes this 


ſummer ; for the French, having laid up their fleet,, let; the 
ſeamen go and ſerve in privateers, with which they watched 
the motions of our trade: And ſo, by an odd reverſe of; things, 
as we made no conſiderable loſſes, while the F rench were 
maſters of our ſea two years before; ſo now, when we-;tri- 
umphed on that element, our merchants. ſuffered, moſt. The 
concluſion of all was, Ruſſel complained of the miniſtry, and 
they complained no leſs of him. The merchants complained 
of the admiralty; but they, in their. defence, faid, that there 
were not ſhips and ſeamen enough both to furnifh out a great 
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fleet, and at the ſame time to ſend out convoys for ſecuring ' 1692. 
the trade, 

As to foreign affairs this campaign, though the elector of g. reign 
Bavaria, who, through the influence of king William, had airs. 
been made governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had put Boyer. 
thoſe provinces in a far better fiate than formerly, yet that Burnet. 
did not hinder the king of France from attempting the ſiege 
of Namur, one of the ſtrongeſt places in all thoſe parts, both 
by its advantageous ſituation on the confluence of the Sambre 
and the Maeſe, and it's good fortifications, but principally 
a caſtle built upon a hill in an angle formed by thoſe two 
rivers. The French king inveſted the town in perſon and Siege of 
purſued the ſiege with ſuch vigour and diligence, that, in four Namur. 


days, he made himſelf maſter of all the out- works near St. May 15. 


Nicholas's gate. The garriſon, ſeeing it was in vain to with- 

ſtand an army encouraged by the preſence of their ſovereign, 
ſurrendered the town upon articles, and retired into the ci- May 26 
tadel. 

Upon the news of this ſiege, king William with the con- 
federate army under his command, decamped from Anderleck, 
marched to Diegom, the next day towards Louvain, and May 17. 
pitched his camp near Bethlem Abbey, from whence he 
continued his march towards Namur. But, before the kin 
removed, he gave the enemy notice of his late victory at fea 
by a triple diſcharge of an hundred and forty pieces of can- 
non, which were anſwered by as many vollies of ſmall 
ſhot from the two lines of the army. It is A. that 


the French king heard this noiſe with a great deal of uncon— 


cern, ſaying, Here's a mighty ſtir indeed about burning 
« two or three ſhips !” But in fact the conſequence ſhewed, 
that it was the unhappieſt blow he received during the whole 
courſe of the war; for thereby his ſea- coaſts remained ex- 

poſed to the inſults of the Engliſh, the French not being able 
Alter this to ſet out a fleet fit to engage with that of the con- 
federates. 

The duke of turnier who covered the ſiege of Na- 
mur with an army of ſeventy thouſand men, upon informa- 
tion, that the king of England moved towards the Mehaigne, 
marched that way likewite, and the two armies, which were 
almoſt equal as to iner (the confederates not exceeding 


May 29. 
ſeventy- five thouſand men) advanced in ſight of one another, 


the river ofily remaining between them. King William poi- 


ſeſſed himſelf of all the poſts upon the Mehaizne' on his 


ſide, as Luxemburg did of two villages ſurrounded with 
ſtrong hedges and thickets on the oppoſite bank. But the 
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6 THE HIS TSO RI 
1692. confederates Had fuch an intire command of the river by 
pontoons to be laid over it, in order to attack the enemy 
the next day. All things were in readineſs for an engage - 
ment, but the ſame night, and the ſucceeding days, the 
weather proved fo rainy, that a ſtop was put to his enter- 
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2 This, cicumſtance is con- 
firmed by the following extracts 
of, original letteis from James 
Vernon, eſq; afterwards ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and then in the 
king's army, to Sir William Dut- 


ton Colt, envoy extraordinary at 


Hanover; which extracts will 
ſhew likewiſe the motions of the 
confederate army. ' 


From the camp at Ville on the 
Mcehaigne, the firſt of June, 
1092s, e 


Our army hes ſtill encamp- 
ed in the ſame place, the low 


grounds on each fide- of the 


river lying ſo full of water 
from the inceſſant rains we 


ing hither, that it is not prac- 
ticable at preſent to paſs over 
to attack the enemy, © 

The French army lies ſtill 
in our fight, though they have 
removed their camp fomething 
backwarder. There were a- 
bove five hundred foldiers, that 
„ deferted from the French on 


but not in ſo great numbers 


camp. | 
&© The ſhonting continues fi} 


at Namur. The caſtle, we 
hear, his: not yet been at- 


their batteries hitherto againſt 
the new fort, where they have 


de. He tried, by another motion, to raile the ſiege; but, 


have had ever ſince our com- 


ſince the removal of their 


* tacked, the French playing 


the 


«+ made but ſmall advances, ſince 
ye have giyen them ſo, great 
%a diverſion by our being ſo 
„near to them.“ +4 * 2 


#334 


From the camp on the Mehaigne, 
1: 2: $th June, 6922 
We have nothing at preſent 
« very material, the armies ly- 
„ing till in the ſame places. 

We have had very beaſtly 
«« weather almoſt ever ſince our 
being here; and the rains ſtill 
continue; which has made a 
bog of the land on both ſides 
the river, and deſtroyed moſt 


of the bridges we had made, 


6 ſo that I ſcarce ſee what we 
have to do here. I am almoſt 
* afraid we ſhall not be able to 


ſuccour Namur, though. the 
. « caſtle holds out ſtill with great 


bravery; and we hear they 
have repulſed the enemy with 


<< loſs, at ſome aſſaults they have 
given to their outworks ; but 
they may very well be loſt at 
laſt, whilſt we are kept at this 


84 on s diſtence hom them. They, 
Sunday and Monday laft; and 
ſeveral have come away ſince, 


«+ that know the inconvenienees 
of paſſing a river, and through 
defiles, to an enemy, who ſtand 
ready to receive them, think 
this a hazardous piece of work, 
if the difficulties had not been 
increaſed by ſo much ill 


weather. I don't find but the 
French are reckoned ſuperior 
to us in horſe by at leaſt fifty 
ſquadrons; and that they have 
* not 


«c 
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the town having capitulated ſo. early, and the citadel lying 1692. 
„ on the other ſide of the Sambre, he could not come at it. — — 


not fewer ſoot. If nothing , put themſelves into à poſture 


m elſe be to be done, and that 
e can ſubſiſt here longer than 
*« they do, we may inconveni- 


«« ence them as they march off. 


About two days ago we ſent 
* out a detachment of forty 
* fquadrons, which, I hear, are 
gone towards Huy; but I don't 
yet know on what deſign. One 
«« would think it were now time 
«© for the confederates to be do- 
ing ſomething on the Rhine, 
„ and in Savoy; for it is hard 
„to have the whole burthen lie 
ſo long upon his majeſty.T 


From the camp on the Mehaigne, 


6 June, 1692. 
His majeſty's army and the 


«© French continue ſtill in the 


« ſame camps. The late rains, 
* which we are not yet freed 
«© from, have ſpoiled moſt of 
«© the bridges we had made over 
«© the river, ſo that we maſt be 
* obliged to make them over 
* again, We hear almoſt con- 
«tjinual/ ſhooting from the caſtle 
„of Namur; and we are ad- 
viſed by perſons lately come 


„from thence, that the beſieged 
have behaved themſelves with 
very great bravery ; and that 
the place holds out ſtill, hav- 
ing hitherto kept the enemy 
from making any conſiderable 


advance upon them.” 


From the camp at Ramillies, on 
the Mehaigne, 8 June, 1692. 


17 ME , 
On Monday night late, or- 
ders were. given tor the army 


to march next morning. As 
ſoon as the French obſerved 
our intent:zons to march, they 
6 d 


*.todo the like; and the armies 


«© were both moving about the 


« ſame time and the ſame way, 
«« each on their own'fide of the 
« river, and in fight one of the 
% other all the way. His ma- 
„ jeſty brought up the rear of 
* the army that day, which had 
% no diſturbance in its march, 
The French and we lie again 
*© incamped oppoſite one to the 
* other; but they are now near- 
er to the river than they were 


„before; and we lie with our 


right ſtretched towards Per- 
« ws. — Our army lies ſtill this 
« day; and it is yet uncertain, 
« hat we are to do to-morrow, 
for the orders given hitherto 
« importing only, that the troops 
* ſhould not go out to forage to- 
“ morrow, by that is underſtood, 
that every one is to be in a 
« readineſs to receive what or- 
« ders ſhall be given. 
Part of the French army 
*« were this morning in motion, 
* but it proves only in order to 
e extend themſelves further to- 
« wards their left wing, that is 
* near to Mazey and Gemblours; 
*« ſo that their right wing is now 


about oppoſite to the middle 


& of their line. 

This morning his majeſty 
* was Out with ten ſquadrons of 
.horſe to view the ground as 


far as the great woods on this 


« ſide Perwys. 
This afternoon the earl of 


% Athlone and monkeur d'Au- 


1 verquerque paſſed the river 


.* towards our right with ſeven 
or eight ſquadrons of horſe, 
and were near ſome ſquadrons 


„of the enemy, which brought 
4 4 ** up 


1 
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The molt remarkable action, before the citadel of Namur, 
was the taking of Fort William, Which Was Hiſed by that 


Fort Wil- great engineer Cochorn, and defended by himſelf, The 


liamtaken teich kit being reſolved to carry this work at all adven- 


by the 
French. 
June 11. 


tures, cauſed it to be aſſaulted ; and, though all the efforts 
of his men proved-unſucceſsful, yet they returned to the ſtorm 
the next day, The beſieged, animated by their commander, 
made an incredible reſiſtance, repulſing twice the. aſſailants 
with great ſlaughter 3 but at length the 555 with redoubled 
numbers, made themſelves niaſters of the covered way, and 
cut off the beſieged from their communication with the caſtle. 
Cochorn being dangerouſly wounded, the garriſon, who 
thought themſelves no longer in a condition to hold out, de- 
ſired to capitulate; reſerving only ſo much time to themfelyes, 
as to ſend to the prince of Brabangon, governor of the old 
caſtle, to give him notice of their reſolution, which he readily 
allowed; and thereupon Fort William, which from this time 
was called Fort Cochorn, was delivered up to the French. 


e up the rear of thoſe that march- *© army marched about four 
„ed. But his majefly did not © leagues to this place, paſling 
think it fit they ſhould charge by that, which was the ene- 
them, there being ſome rea- my's.camp, while they lay by 
« fon to ſuſpect, that more Gemblours. We ſaw the ene- 
« French horſe with ſome of ** my's camp about a league and 
„their foot might be lying in *© a half diſtant, who he with 
„ ambuſcade behind a rifing © their left towards Mazey, but 
“ground there adjoining ; ſo “ our right is extended beyond 
* that nothing paſſed, only one ** them towards Flerus. 

of their carbineers, firing his « Before we left our laſt camp, 
„piece at fome diſtance, ſhot “ we had an account, that a 
* a young gentleman, ſon to “ party of three hundred horſe 
«*colonel Boncourt, who was * and fifty dragoons, pathng 
Haid de camp to major-general “ the Sambre at Charleroy, had 
„the marquis de Foreſt, The * fallen upon a convoy of the 
„bullet came in by his noſe, and French between Phillipeville 


paſſed into his mouth without * and Walcour, going to Na- 


going ſurther, ſo that it is net mur; and, after routing the 
ä doubted but he will recover.” * enemy, conſiſting of four 
| „ {quadrons of horſe, they ſeized 

From the camp at Sombreff, * one hundred and thirty wag- 
13 June, 1692. * gons laden with wine, meal, 

. * and oats, which they deſtroy- 
* On the roth inſtant, about “ ed, and brought away two 


four in the afternoon monſieur © hundred horſe, and one hund- 


& Luxemburg's army began to *© red head of cattle, with ſome 


5 decamp, in order to draw near * priſoners.” 
* to Namur, and yeſterday our 


The 
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The conſequence of this loſs was the ſurrender of the ci- 1692. 
| tadel of Namur, which, conſidering the ſtrength of the place, 
i and the ſhortneſs of the ſiege, occaſioned ſome reflections on The cita- 
the prince of Brabangon, whom king William is reported to del of 
have ſuſpected, and therefore to have defired the elector of Namur 
Bavaria to remove from his government of Namur ; but, the ſurrenders 
French inveſting the place before the elector could comply June 21. 
with the king's deſire, without ſhowing any diſtruſt of the 
prince, his clectoral highneſs contented himſelf with ordering 
the count de Thian to accompany him in this ſiege, with 
particular inſtructions to obſerve his conduct. But the prince 
of Brabancon is juſtified by others, who maintain, that he 
did all that could be expected from a man of honour and 
courage. 
The taking Namur was reckoned the greateſt action of 
the French king's life: that, notwithſtanding the depreſſion 
of ſuch a defeat at fea, he yet ſupported his meaſures, ſo as 
to make himſelf maſter of that important place in the view 
of a great army. On the other hand, king William's con- 
duct, on this occaſion, was much cenſured ; for it was ſaid, 
that he ought to have put much to hazard, rather than ſuffer 
ſuch a place to be taken in his fight. 
When the citadel of Namur was ſurrendered, the king 
lay encamped at Melle, where he formed a deſign to ſurprize 
Mons, which the French took care to diſappoint. ' From 
Melle he marched his army to Genap, thence to Noſtre- 
dame de Hall, and on the 22d of July over the Seine, when 
he was joined by eight thouſand Hanoverians. But the king 
of France, contenting himſelf with the glory of having ta- 
ken Namur, left the command of his forces to Luxemburg *, 
who pitched his camp in an advantagious poſt, covered by a 
wood and thick hedges, between Enghen, and Steenkirk, 
where king William reſolved to attack him, upon the in- 
formation of ſome perſons who were thought to underſtand 
the nature of the ground, though it was found to be a nar- 
rower and leſs practicable than the king had been made to 
believe it was, | 
Accordingly on Sunday, July the 24th, the army marches Battle of 
early in the morning, the heavy baggage being ordered to Steenkuk 
repaſs the Seine at Hall. There were ſeveral defiles to pals, July 24. 
| b | Boyer. 
d And returned to Paris after and ſcenes, for an opera and Kennet, 
his utual method. For, accord- a ball; on which he and bis 
ing to the old Perſian luxury, he actions were to be ſet out, with 
uſed to bring the ladies with the pomp of much flaitery, 
him, with the muſick, poems, 


and 
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1692. and the ways to be made, which rendered it a tedious/march. 
However about ten o'clock: the prince of Wirtemberg with 


the van guard, which conſiſted of four battalions of Engliſn 
foot, two of Danes, and a detachment of Churchill's brigade, 
advanced towards the enemy, and fell upon them with ſo 
much vigour, that he drove them from hedge to hedge'; 
poſted himſelf in the wood, that fronted the right wing of 
their army, and erected- two batteries of cannon on ſittle 
eminences, one on the right, and the other on the left of 
the wood. Whillt theſe batteries were playing upon the ene · 
my, the confederate army marched up to the head of the 
defile (about half an Engliſh mile from the wood) where it 
opened in a little plain not above half a league over, which 
terminated upon the right of the wood, and upon ſeveral 
rows of high trees planted in great order. Upon the right 
of this plain there was a farm, which ſoon after: the engage 
ment, was ſet on fire by the enemy, to cover by the ſmoke 
ſeveral of their batteries, that were ordered this way. From 
the head of the defile, upon the left of the plain, there was 
a decp hollow way, with high trees and hedges upon the 
banks of it, which reached as far as the wood, where the 
van-guard was poſted, and where it branched itſelf into Wo 
other deep ways, and going through the wood upon the left 
to the Danes attack, and to that of the guards; and the 
other upon the right going along the outſide of the wood. 
Between theſe two Jait were poſted the regiments of Sir Ro- 
bert Douglas, colonel Fitz-Patrick, and colonel O Farrol. 
When the confederate army was come up to the head of 
theſe defiles, and juſt entering into the ſmall plain, they were 
ordered to halt, except the Engliſh life-guards, and horſe and 
dragoons, and the lord Cutts's, lieutenant-general Mackay's, 
fir Charles Graham's, and the earl of Angus's regiments ; 
which being interlined with theshorſe, were commanded at 
the ſame time to the right ſkirts of the wood, whilſt the prince 
of Heſſe's, colonel Lowther's, and the earl of Leven's regi- 
ments, were alſo intermixed with the left wing of horſe, and 
poſted upon the outſide of the wood. Things being thus 
diſpoſed, and the army continuing in their halt, the prince 
of Wirtemberg, after he had cannonaded for above two 
hours, began the attack with the Danes upon the right, 
which was immediately followed by the other four Engliſh 


regiments, that compoſed the van guard, and ſeconded: by 


Cutts's, Mackay's, Angus's, Graham's, Lowther's, the prince 
of Heile's, and Leven's regiments. © Never was a mote ter- 
rible, and at the ſame time more regular, firing heard; for 


during 
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during the ſpace of two hours it ſeemed to be continued claps 1692. 


of thunder. The van- guard behaved themſelves with ſo 
much bravery: and reſolution, that though they received the 
charge of ſeveral battalions of the enemy, one aſter another, 
yet they drove them beyond one of their batteries of ſeven 
pieces of cannon, of which the Danes and the ſecond bat- 
talion of the regiment of Engliſh guards poſſeſſed themſelves, 
and which colonel W hacop, who commanded the Engliſh, 
would have fent away, had not the French cut off the traces, 
and carried away the horſes. Sir Robert Douglas with his 
firſt battalion, charged ſeveral of the enemies, and beat 
them off from three-ſeveral hedges, and made himſelf maſter 
of the fourth, when going through a gap to get on the other 
fide, he was unfortunately killed upon the ſpot. All the 
other regiments behaved themſelves with equal bravery, firing 
muazle to muzzle through the hedges, they on the one ſide, 
and the enemy on the o tber. 5 

The king being made ſenſible of the difficulties, which the 
van-guard had to encounter, by one of the prince of Wir- 
temberg's aids de camp, who had already ſent two meſlengers 
to count Solms, to no purpoſe, his majeſty diſpatched away 
count Paulin, one of his aids de camp, with poſitive orders 
to count Solms, who commanded the main body, to ſend 
more foot to the prince's aſſiſtance. But count Solms (who 
is ſaid to have been always envious of the Engliſh ©, and 
who beſides had a particular jealouſy for the prince r Wir- 
temberg's commanding the attacks, an honour which he would 
have had himſelf) inſtead of obeying the king's commands, 
ordered the horſe to march, and the foot to halt, which 
proved the loſs of the day. For the ground was ſo ftrait, 
and the enemy had ſuch hedges, copſes, and Gitches to cover 
them, that there was nothing to do for the horſe; ſo that, 
when the-van-guard began to engage, they had none but part 
of the infantry interlined with the left wing of the horſe to 
ſecond them, the body of foot being almoſt a mile in the 
rear. However, the king made all poſſible diligence to get 
the infantry up, ordering a brigade to march to the wood, 
and forming a line of battle in the plain, with ſuch foot as 
could come up. The eagerneſs of the ſoldiers to follow their 


© Biſhop Purnet obſerves, “ guſted with their heat and 
« That this count bore the blame pride: fo they charged ail on 
« of the errors commi:ted on“ him, who had ſome gocd 
% this occaſion. T'he-Engliſh % quzlities, but did got manage 
*« had been ſometimes checked *© them in an obliging manner.” 
« by him, as he was much diſ- II. 97. 


royal 
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1692. royal leader, and to engage the enemy, was ſuch, that they 


—＋＋ put themſelves in ſome diſorder, and took more time to form 


their battalions than could now be conveniently ſpared; fo 
that, before they could reach the wood, the vanguard and 
infantry of the left wing being over- powered by thirty bat- 
talions of the enemy, that charged them continually one after 
another, and by a freſh body of dragoons brought up by 
rs, they were forced to retreat in great confuſion, and 
to leave the wood to the enemyꝰ's poſſeſſion. The Engliſh life- 
guards owed their preſervation to the Daniſh foot-guards z 
and the baron of Pibrack's regiment of Lunenburghers bein 
in diſorder upon the ſkirt of the wood, and the colonel him- 
ſelf lying dangerouſly wounded upon the place, fir Bevil Gren- 
ville, who commanded the earl of Bath's regiment, marched 
up to his relief, receiving the enemies fire before he: ſuffered 
any peloton of his battalion to diſcharge once: by this me- 
thod he lodged himſelf in the hollow way near the wood, 


ordered his ſerjeants to carry off the baron of Pibrack, and 
maintained his poſt till he was commanded to leave it by the 


prince of Naſſau. 


The king, enraged at the diſappointment of the vanguard 
for want of a timely relief, expreſled his concern by often re- 
peating theſe words, O! my poor Engliſh, how they are 
« abandoned |” Nor would he admit count Solms to his 
preſence for many months after. And now conſidering that 
the fight was not to be renewed without endangering the loſs 
of the whole army, Luxembourg being conſiderably rein- 
forced by Boufflers, and beſides the night drawing on, the 
king commanded a retreat, which was performed with ad- 
mirable order, and without any great diſturbance from the 
enemy, who never durſt engage the Engliſh in the rear. 

In this battle the confederates loſt the brave lieutenant- 


general Mackay, fir John Lanier, fir Robert Douglas, the 


Mackay, being ordered to 


a poſt that he ſaw could not be 


- maintained, ſent his opinion 
about ir, but the former orders 
were confirmed; ſo he went on, 


ſaying only, © The will of the 
* Lord be done.“ He was a 


man of ſuch ſtrict principles, that 


he would not have lerved in a 


war which he did not think law- 
fal. 
ſoldiers morals, and formed them 
to be both ſober and juſt in their 


He took great care of his 


quarters. He had one fingular 
quality: in councils of war he 


delivered his opinion freely, and 


maintained it with due zeal; 
but how- pokitive ſoever he was 

in it, if the council of war over- 
ruled it, even though he was not 
convinced by it, yet to all others 
he juſtified it, and executed his 
part with the ſame zeal as if his 


own opinion had prevailed, Bur- 
net. 


earl 
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earl of Angus, and divers other gallant officers, above two 
thouſand men killed, three thouſand wounded or made pri- 
ſoners, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. As for the French, 
excepting the honour of remaining maſters of the field, they 
had not much reaſon to boaſt of any advantage, having had 
the prince de Turenne, the marquis de Bellefonds, the marquis 
de Tilladet, the brigadier Stouppe, the marquis of Firmacon, 
and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, and two thouſand 
private ſoldiers killed, and near as many wounded. Neither 
had they eſcaped ſo well, had it not been for the chevalier 
de Millevoix, one of the elector of Bavaria's domeſtics, who 
had already given, and ſtill endeavoured to give further intel- 
ligence to marſhal Luxemburg of the king's motions and de- 
ſigns, for which he was hanged on a tree, in the right wing 
of his majeſty's army. | | 

The author of the Memoirs of the Reign of Lewis XIV. 
who is miſtaken in ſtyling Millevoix a ſecretary of kin 
William, ſays, that his correſpondence being diſcovered, he 
was made to give Luxemburg falſe intelligence, that the con- 
federates would come that day towards the French army to 
forage : ſo that when the French parties aſſured him that the 
whole army of the confederates was advancing, he could not 
be perſuaded of it, till the brigade of Bourbonnois, which 
poſſeſſed the hill on the right, was attacked. 

About the ſame time a more infamous criminal than Mil- 
levoix was diſcovered, and deſervedly puniſhed; this was 
the chevalier Grandval. The occaſion was thus: the king's 
enemies, _ unwilling to wait any longer the uncertain 
fate of war, laid a deſign to aſſaſſinate him in Flanders, the 
laſt year 1691. The chevalier Grandval, captain of dra- 
goons in the French ſervice, and Anthony du Mont, upon 

the promiſe of great rewards, undertook to put this horrid 
| deſign in execution, while the king was at Loo; but miſſing 

their opportunity, they followed him to his camp in Flanders. 
From hence Grandval returned to the French army; and Du 
Mont, according to the orders given him, entered himſelf in- 
to the confederate army, that he might take his opportuni- 
ty, when the king Went to viſit the grand guard on the lines; 
to ſhoot him behind his back, and then make the beſt of 
his way to a body of horſe that Grandval and Parker ſhould 
have in readineſs, upon a previous intimation, to reſcue 
and carry him off. But Du Mont, whatever might be the 

cauſe, after ſome weeks attendance, went to the court of 
| Hanover, as one that had forſaken the French ſervice, and 
the project was laid aſide for that year, The king of France 


had 
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„ 


Grard- 
val's plot 
to murder 
the king. 
Boyer. 
Burnet. 
St. Tr. 


HE nis Tomy” 
had loft two miniſters, one after another; Fel nelay died firſt, | 
ho hat no extraordinary genius, but he Knew all his father's F 
methods, and purſued them fo, that he governed himſelf both F 
by his father's maxims and with his tools. Louvois did not I 
long ſurvive him: he hat more fire, and therefore grew un- 
eaſy at the authority Madam de Maintenon took in things 
ſhe eould not underſtand. By this means he at length was 15 K 
unacceptable to the king, that once, when he fung down his 
papers upon the floor before him, 1 ſome provocation, the _ 
king "lifted up his cane, but the lady held him from doing . 
more. This affront, as was given out, ſunk fo deep into | 
Louvois's ſpirits, that he died ſuddenly a few 3 3 
ſome ſaid, of an apoplexy; others ſuſpected poiſon; for a man _ 
that knew ſo many ſecrets, would have been dangerous, if 
he had out-lived his favour. His death happened juſt after © 
the project was laid for killing the king, a memorandum of _ 
which was found among his papers, by his fon the marquis 
of Barbeſieux, who had the ſurvivance of his place, and con- 
tinued in it ſome years; but, as he was young, fo he had 
not a capacity equal to the poſt. He reſolved to purſue the 
ect of the aſſaſſination, in which madam de Maintenon 
concurred, and Luxemburg was truſted with the direction 
of it, Du Mont having, in the winter, at Hanover, from 
ſome diſcourſes and practices of his, raiſed a ſuſpicion, fir 
William Colt, the king's envoy there, gave notice of it. 
Upon which one Leefdale, a Dutch papiſt, was ſecretly ſent 
to Paris as a perſon that would enter into the deſign, but in 
reality went on purpoſe to diſcover it. Grandval and be 
canie back to Flanders in the ſpring, to ſet about it, whilſt | 


Grandval was full of his project, 
and, according to the French 
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© Biſhop Burnet informs us, 
that monheur Morel of Berne, 


the famous medaliſt (Who hd 


for ſome years the charge of the 
French king's cabinet of medals, 
but being a proteſtant, and re- 
fuſing to change his religion, 
was kept a clole priſoner in the 


Baſtile for ſeven years) was ſet 
at liberty in April this year, And, 
before he leit Paris, his curioſi - 


ty led him to St. Germains, to 
ſee king James. 
both to go and come back in the 
coach with Grandval ; and while 


he was there, he ſaw him in pri- 


vate diſcourſe with king James. 


He happened 


way, talked very looſely to mon- 


ſieur Morel, not knowing who 
he was, but fancied he was well 
affected to that court: he ſaid 


there was a deſign in hand, 


that would confound all Europe ; 
for. the Prince of Orange (as he 
called king William): would*not 


live a month. This Morel wrote 


over to biſhop Burnet in too care - 
leſs a manner, for he directed the 
letter with his own hand, which 
was well known'at-the-Frehch 
court; however his letter came 
ſafe, 11. 96. 

Ling 
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king James was preparing to invade England, In caſe this 1602. 
king Ja failed, dhe French Ling dt 588 queſtion but all his — 
deſigns would be accompliſhed by the king's aſſaſſination, to 
which he chiefly truſted,” But Leefdale, as he was going with 
Grandval from Antwerp to Eyndhoven, brought him into a 
party that ſeized him, and carried him to Boiſleduc, He was 
afterwards tried by a court martial, and ſentenced to be hang- 
ed, drawn, and quartered. When he found that Du Mont, 
as well as Leefdale, had made a diſcovery of the affair, and 
that there was full proof againſt him, he confeſſed the whole 
ſeries of the management without ſtaying to be put to the tor- 
ture. The king gave orders that none belonging to him ſhould 
go near Grandyal, that there might be no colour for ſaying 
that the hopes of life had drawn his confeſſion from him, 
nor was he ſtrictly interrogated about the circumſtances, but 
was left to tell his ſtory as he pleaſed, which he did in the 
following manner, as it is related in the ſentence paſſed up- 1 
on him bt the court martial, of which the earl of Athlone 
was preſident . | | 

Whereas Bartholomew de Liniere, knight, ſieur de Grand- gentence 
val, born at Liniere in Picardy, aged about forty- three years, againſt | 
and now a priſoner, hath confeffed before the grand court Grandval. | 
martial, without any conſtraint by pain, or being in irons ; St. Tr. 
and it farther appearing to the ſaid court martial, that the II. 281. ft 
late marquis de Lowes, in his life-time ſecretary of ſtate 
to the French king, in the year 1691, entered into an agree- | 
ment with one Anthony du Mont about the murder of his ; 
majeſty, William III. king of Great Britain, etc. and that | 

| 


the ſaid Du Mont had framed a project, ſetting forth in what 
manner that deſign might be executed ; that he delivered 
the ſaid project to the ſaid marquis de Louvois: that the pri- 
ſoner, ſome time before the marquis de Louvois's death, 
aſking his leave to go ſomewhere elſe, was ordered by the 


The reſt of the court martial: | 
© Lieutenant-general Scravenmore. 0 | 


Lieutenant-general Talmaſh, 
The marquis De la Foreſt. 


Monſieur de W . 

by — ede, | c Majors general, =_ 
Colonel Churchill, c igadiers general. 
Colonel Ramſey '} © 


Cornelius Von Won, | 
Richard Eithnapte, Judge Advocate. | 
e d 1 
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ſaid marquis not to go away, for that he had ſome buſinefs 


—— of conſequence to employ him in, which, the priſoner ſup- 


poſes to have relation to the ſaid deſign; but, the marquis 
de Louvois dying ſome time after, there was no further pro- 
greſs then made in the ſaid deſign. 10 

That the marquis de Barbeſicux, ſon of the ſaid marquis 
de Louvois, as alſo ſecretary of ſtate to the French king, 
having, hve days after his father's death, found the ſaid pro- 
je, together with a warrant for thirty piſtoles to be paid to 
the ſaid Du Mont, among his father's papers, the faid deſign 
was revived again, and the thirty piſtoles were paid accord- 
ingly. That the priſoner contracted acquaintance with Du 
Mont at monſieur Rabenac's houſe, where monſieur Paparel, 
paymaſter- general to the French king's armies, ſaying one 
day to monſieur Rabenac (the priſoner being preſent) that if 
they had a mind to ſeize the king of England, Du Mont 
would be a fit perſon for it, Du Mont replied with execra- 
tions, that he would carry off his majeſty alive or dead, as 
he had promiſed to monſieur de Louvois. | 

That, Du Mont having delivered the ſame or the like 
project to monſieur de Barbeſieux, the priſoner, to promote 
the ſaid deſign, had ſeveral conferences with monſieur Barbe- 
fieux and monſieur Paparel ; in one of which monſieur Bar- 
beſieux told the priſoner, that he ſuſpected his father was 
poiſoned by order of the prince of Orange (meaning his 
preſent majeſty of Great Britain) and therefore he would be 
revenged on him. That monſieur Barbeſieux told the pri- 
ſoner in another conference, that he ſhould give Du Mont 
notice, that his majeſty of Great Britain wore a coat of mail; 
which the priſoner acquainting Du Mont with, he anſwered 
thereupon, ©* It is no matter, I'll kill him for all that.” 
That Barbeſieux had ſaid further, he would not ſpeak him- 
ſelf with Du Mont, fearing he might be taken priſoner ; and 
if he ſhould happen then to name him, it might make a great 
breach in his fortune, | 

That the priſoner was engaged with one Parker, a coloncl 
belonging to the late king James, to put the ſaid deſign in 
execution; and that Parker told him he had formed the ſaid 
deſign with the late marquis de Louvois. 

That at laſt the priſoner, with the ſaid Barbeſieux, Papa- 
rel, Parker, and Du Mont, agreed upon the manner of ex- 
ecuting the ſaid deſign; viz. that the. priſoner and Parker 
ſhould meet at the grand guard of the duke of Luxemburg's 


army, where they were to have fifteen hundred horſe : that 


Du Mont ſhould go to the king -of. England's army, and 
1 5 ES 5 watch 
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watch the time, when his majeſty went to viſit the grand 1692. 
guard; and at the ſame time he was to ſhoot his majeſty : =—— 
that the priſoner and Parker with fifteen hundred horſe were | 
to reſcue and bring him off, the ſaid Du Mont giving timely 1 
notice to the priſoner of the intended execution. That, | 
Barbeſieux giving the priſoner orders to accompany Du Mont 
to Menin, he gave him at the ſame time an order to the 
duke of Luxemburg for furniſhing the priſoner with ſuch a 
detachment of horſe, as he ſhould require, and think neceſ- | 
ſary for the deſign. | 

That the priſoner, by monſieur Barbeſieux's order, re- 
ceived of monſic ur Paparel eighty louis d'ors; and, purſuant | 
to monſieur Barbeſieux's directions he gave to Du Mont fiſty- | 
five louis d'ors out of that ſum; viz. hfteen piſtoles in ſpecie, 
and a bill of Exchange for four hundred and ſixty livres 
French money to be paid at Ghent. That the priſoner ac- 
cordingly left Paris the 11th of September 1691, and went | 
poſt with Du Mont to Menin: that he defrayed the whole | 
charge of the journey : that Du Mont acquainted him on the ' 
way, that monſieur Barbeſieux had promiſed him an annual 
revenue of twenty thouſand livres, and to make him a knight 
of the order of St. Lazarus, in caſe the deſign took effect: 
that the priſoner, coming to Menin, went to the governor 
monſieur Pertuis, as he had been directed by monſieur Bar- 
beſieux, and obtained of him a paſſport for Du Mont, who 
parted immediately for Ghent, promiſing the priſoner, that ac- 
cording to their agreement he would ſend to him at the grand 
guard: that the priſoner thereupon went to the duke of Lux- 
embourg's army, and he and Parker continued at the head 
of the grand guard till the day before the rencounter at Leuze, 
without hearing from Du Mont. . 

That, Du Mont going to Hanover, the priſoner had kept 
a conſtant correſpondence with him about executing the ſame 
deſign at ſome other opportunity, That the priſoner commu- 
nicated what letters he received from Du Mont to monſieur ; 
Barbefieux, who gave him directions what anſwer he ſhould 
return. That the pritoner reſolved with monſieur Barbe- 
fieux, that the deſign ſhould be executed this campaign, il 
anno 1692, which had failed the laſt. That the priſoner | 
had taken ſome meaſures concerning the ſame with monſieur | { 
Chanlais, quarter-maſter general to the French king. | 

In the mean time one Frederic Aelbreyt Leefdale, here- 1 
tofore captain-licutenant of a troop of dragoons, in the ſer- 
vice of the high and mighty ſtates- general of the United Pro- 
vinces coming to Paris, was brought acquainted with the pri- 


ſoner by the means of one Sterck. That the priſoner, having 
Vor. II. B con- 
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covered the ſaid deſign to him towards the latter end of March 
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contracted an intimate familiarity with the ſaid Leefdale, dif- 


laſt 1692, telling him, that an officer, who would ingratiate 
himſelf in the king's favour, muſt venture at ſomething of 
conſequence : that he, the priſoner had concerted the execu- 
tion of a deſign, upon which his fortune depended : that it 
was indeed a matter not without hazard, but, the greater the 
difficulties were, the more would be the honour ; encouraging 
Leefdale to be concerned in it. And, the ſaid Leefdale ſnew- 
ing a readineſs to comply with him, the priſoner opened him- 
ſelf with greater freedom, and told him, that he was engaged 
laſt campaign with one Du Mont to aflaflinate the king of 
Gieat Britain, but it had no effect, by reaſon of his majeſty's 
leaving the army ſo ſoon; but it was reſolved again to put 
the \.me in execution this year. That Du Mont by many 
repeated oaths had ſworn he would do it; yet he, the pri- 
ſoner, feared, that, if he were not preſent, Du Mont would 
not io exattly obſerve his orders, and therefore he was re- 
ſolve o go along with Du Mont, aſking Leefdale, if he would 
be of the party ; *who anſwering, that he would, the priſoner 
diſco {ti to him at large of all the particulars Concerning 
the detign. and afterwards brought him to monſieur Barbe- 
fieux and Chunlais, 


That Chanlais, in one of the conferences held upon that 


ſubject, told Leetdale, the priſoner being by, that a great re- 


L ſhould be given him, the buſineſs ſucceeding : that Bar- 
beſieux and Paparel had both of them knowledge of the pro- 
miſed rewards. 

That he, tie priſoner, with the ſaid Leefdale and colonel 
Parker, went to St. Germains on the 16th of April 1692, 
to ſpeak with the late king James ab but the ſaid de eſign, wo 
had knowledge of it; and to take leave of him before they 
began their journey. That the prifoner had audience at the 
ſame time oi the ſaid king James, the late queen being pre- 
fent; king James teiiing him, “ Parker has given me an 
& account of the buſineſs: if you and the other officers do me 
& this ſervice, you ſhall never want” And Parker, the pri- 
ag and Leeidale entered into a diſcourſe about this de- 
ign 

That Du Mont's wife delivered to monſieur Parbeſicux 
ſeveral letters, which ſhe received from her huſband, whiiſt 


he was at Hanover; and, the priſoner continuing his corre- 


ſpondence with him all that time, he engaged Du Mont by 

letters, eſpecially thoſe dated the 20th, and 25th of April, 
and the 12th of May laft, to come from Hanover to aren- 
_ dezvous at Aden in the country of Raveſtcin, in order to 


tak 
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cerning the manner of executing their deſign ; the priſoner 
preſſing Du Mont to haſten his journey, for. fear the king of 
England ſhould have occaſion to repaſs the ſea ; the priſoner 
adding withal that he ſhould be mad, if he failed in his 
buſineſs. 

That the priſoner with Chanlais and Leefdale, were agreed 
in what manner the aſſaſſination ſhould be committed on the 
perſon of his majeſty, viz, That when the king ſhould ride 
along the lines, or ſhould go out to take any view; or when the 
army ſhould decamp, Du Mont ſhould lie in ambuſcade, and, 
when bis majeſty ſhould paſs within an hundred paces of 
him, he ſhould then fire upon the king. That Chanlais to 
whom notice was to be given before of the time, ſhould be 
with three thouſand horſe at the duke of Luxemberg's grand 
guard. That the priſoner had told Leefdale, that there 
would be no danger for him, fince Du Mont had a ſecret to 
charm people's eyes; and at all adventures they two would 
keep with thoſe who followed the king ; and when every body 
was purſuing Du Mont, they ſhould have time to eſcape and 
fave themſelves, and carry the account to monſieur Chanlais z 
and it little concerned them, whether Du Mont ſhould be 
taken or not, provided they could eſcape themſelves. That 


the priſoner and Leefdale received their laſt orders from Chan- 


lais, who told them he was going to Mons, and that they 
ſhould ſtay for him there. 

That the priſoner and Leefdale went from Paris the 17th 
of April laft, and arrived a few days after at Mons, having 
waited ſome time for monſicur Chanlais's arrival; and, find- 
ing he did not come, they reſolved to go forward to the ren- 
dezvous by the way of Brutjels. That the priſoner, as they 
were travelling on he way told Leefdale, that, their deſign 
taking place, the alliance among the confederate Princes 
would be broken; that the princes concerned would each of 
them recall their troops ; and, the country being thereby 
left without ſoldiers, the king of France would eaſily make 
himſelf matter of t, and king James would be reſtored again. 

1 hat the priſoner with Leefdale went to the Mayor of 
Boiſl.duc, and was apprehended at Eyndhoven 5. 


8 It will be proper to ſub- Flanders, to fir William Dutton 
join here ſome extracts of o:i- Colt, envoy extraordinary at 
ginal letters from James Vernon, Hanover, relating to Grandval 
elq; then attending the king in ard his deſigns. 
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take a final reſolution with the ſaid priſoner and Leefdale con- 1692. 


Grandval 1 


20 
1692. 


againſt 
Grand- 
val. 
St. Tr. 
II. 28 1. 


Sentence 


guſt 1692. 
into a deſign to kill a king. 


THEHISTORY 


Grandval was executed in the camp, on the 13th of Au- 


He ſuffered with ſome flight remorſe, for going 
But, how black ſoever his con- 


feſſion repreſented the court of France, no notice was taken 


From the camp at Genap, 
July 25, 1692. 

ce The three priſoners who 
were ſecured at Boiſleduc, be- 


ing engaged ina aelign againſt 


the king's perſon, were brought 
to the army on Friday laſt, 
and are in the provoſt's hands, 
in order to the trial of ſome 
of them. Their names are 
the chevalier Grandval a 
Frenchman, Du Mont a Wal- 
loon, and the Baron de Leef- 
dale a Dutchman. 

* Becauſe you have had ſome 
part in the late diſcovery, I 
will be alittle more particular 
about thele three perſons. 
Grandval is kept in irons, 
and is the perſon, that will 
be immediately tried. Du 
Mont, that came from your 
parts, 1s in the ſame houſe 
with him in the cuſiody of the 
provoſt, but not in the ſame 
room. He is not chained 
but is only guarded by three 
or four ſoldiers. I have not 
ſeen him, but I hear he ſpends 
the day in ſmoking and drink- 
ing, and ſeems very deſirous 
to ſpeak with my lord Port- 
land. I know not whether 
he wil! be gratified in it; but, 
by what I can hear, I am apt 
to believe, he may have ſome- 
thing more to ſay than what he 
owned at Hanover; and I 
like him never the better, ſor 
being ſo long before he brings 
it out, eſpecially ſince he had 
thoſe opportuni::ics of doing 


it both to the duke of Zell 
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and yourſelf, It is well for 
him he was ſo early in the 
diſcovery (though he might 
have been quicker in it too) 
for, God be thanked, the 
treaſon would have come out 
by hands, that were not ſo 
deeply engaged, as his ſeem 
to be, which I think I may 
gaeſs by the Baron de Leef- 
dale's being 7 as it were at li- 
berty.” 


From the camp at Genap, 

July 44, 1692. 
« The general officers ap- 
pointed to conſtitute a court- 
martial (whereof the earl of 
Athlone is preſident) for the 
trial of the chevalier Grand- 
val, met yeſterday for the 
firſt time, in order to ſettle all 
things relating to that trial.“ 


From the camp at Genap, 
July 23 


23, 1692. 
„The general court martial 
is ſtil] ſit ing upon the trial of 
the chevalier Grandval. On 
Friday and Saturday laſt his 
examination was taken. and 
it remains now only, that the 
witneiles be conironted with 
him.“ 


From the 115 at N 


I have the favour of your's 
of the 18th inſtant ; in anſwer 
to which I muſt acquaint you, 
that theſe greater matters [the 

«© batiic 


it, but let it paſs and be forgotten. 
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of it: Nor did any of that court offer to diſown or diſprove 1692. 


was their party in England, that they reſolved they would be- 
lieve nothing, that either blemiſhed king James, or the 
French court. 


cumitances. 


battle of Steenkirk] interven- 
ing, have put a flop to the 
proceſs of Grandval, which 
oth-rwile would have been 
finiſhed ; and now three of the 
judges are diſabled from at- 
tending, viz, licutenant-ge- 
nere Mackay, who is killed; 
and lieutenant-general Lanier 
and Tettenu are both wound- 
ed ; {o that I know not whe- 
ther it will not be requinte 
to fill up their number. As 
for Du Mont, I cannot but re- 
peat it aga n, that he is very 
fortuna.e to be favoured with 
tne patronage of fo great a 
prince, the conſideration of 
whom will certainly outweigh 
the ingenuity of his diſcovery 
and con feſſion, which 1] won- 
der ſhould not be more ſin- 
cere, ſince nothing could have 
better become one in his cir- 
I am afraid, it 
is too partially ſaid in his 
favour, that Leefdale con- 
cealed the t eaſon {or a year, 
for there is no manner of 


* footiteps by any thing, that 


has appeared, that Leefdale 
was let into he buſt eis till 
laſt ſpring, nd he diſcovered 
it as ſoo as ever he got 


* Grandval out of bra:ce, if 


not before; and both their 
diicovcries ſeem to be fo near 
tre ſame time, that I think it 
hard to ſay, which made it 
firſt. But Ll am confident the 
difference in time was ſo little, 
that neither of them could 
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have notice what the other 
intended, if there had been 
any to y. that would have 
meddled to give the advice. 
« As for what you write a- 
bout my lord Portland's 
ſpeaking with Du Mont, I 
believe h's lordſhip will hard- 
ly think it fit for him to make 
{uci a viſit, unleis Mr. Schutz, 
who has ſeen him, ſhould ſa- 
tisfy his lordſhip, that it was 
for the king's ſervice, which, 
by any thing he has hitherto 
ſaid in public, I do not ſee 
any reaſon to believe. Some 
men are naturally myſterious ; 
ſome are ſo through igno- 
rance, and ſome through guilt, 
and are loch to appear in their 
own colours, as long as an 
cover s to be found. Which 
of theſe belongs to this gen- 
tleman, I am not well enough 
acquainted with him to de- 
termine.“ 


From the camp at Lambeck, 
Aug. Tr, 1692. 
« Grandval's trial lay ſilent all 
lait week, three of the court- 
martial bei- g killed cr wound- 
ed, viz, the lieutenant-gene= 
rals M ckay, Lanier and Tet- 
tau ; bur, the r places having 
been {uppled fince by major— 
general Scravenmore, . and 
brigadiers Churchill and Ram— 
ſay, bis day the trial was 
made an end of, Grandel in 


%a manner confefling all the 
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After the action at Steenkirk, there was little done this 


The Engliſh forces that landed at Oſtend, in 


The end Auguſt under the command of the duke of Leinſter, bein 
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campaign 
in Flan- 
ders. «c 
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ticles of his accuſation. Ibe- 
lieve it will not be long be- 
fore he is executed, If you 
have any concern ſor Pu 
Mont, I can iarisfy you, that 
he 1s not tried at preſent, ard 
do not know (here are any 
intentions to do it.“ 


From the camp at Lembeck, 
Aug. 4x, 1692. 


„The chevalier Grand» a! be- 
ing !ound guily on Meng ay 
laſt y the court martial, chief 
ly pon his own con eſſion, 
for having conſpired againſt 
tne life of his maje y, he 
was executed g eſte day worn- 
ing in ihe camp, ccoding to 
the enten ce pronounced 3 
gainſt him, for his being 
hangec, drawn, and quartered. 
A relation of the proceedings 
is ordeied to be forthwith 
printed, 

As to what you would be in. 
formed in, you will have it 0 
ſon in print ſrom Holland, 
that it will not be worth while 
to tell it zou before hand, 
fince it would {all {> ar ſhort 
of the relition you have to 
expect, However, for your 
p:efent ſatisfaftion,. I wuſt tell 
you, that Barbeſicux, Chan- 
li, and Paparel wil be 
noted with inf iy, for the 
part they Have had in ſo villai- 
nous a deſign; and when you 
lee the printed account, pray 
compare it with what you re- 


member of Du Mont's dil- 


corery, whit he was at Ha- 
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joined by a detachment from the army, poſſeſſed themſelves of 


Furnes 


nover ; and hy that judge of 
the ſincerity and ingenuity of 
his confeſhon. 

© Grandval died with what 
may be called great courage 
or {tubbornneſs. He faid 
nothing at the gallows, but he 
left monſicur Barbeſieux a le- 
gacy, that will ſtick by him, 
having the ſame morning, be- 
fore he went to execution, 
writ aletter to a friend of his 
at Paris, deſiring, tat mon- 
tieur Barbeſicux fconld be ac- 
q ainted by the archiiſhop of 
K heims, that he loſt his lile 
for h ing obeyed his orders; 
which you ſee publiſhed at 
large, with many more par- 
ticulars, tha: I have not time 
to mention.” 


From the camp at Ninove, 
Aug. 434, 1692. 

* I hive received this day 
the favour of your's 'of the 
3th. By the account you give 
ot the manner, in which Du 
Mont made his firſt diſcovery, 
It is plain how little ingenuity 
there is in the man, who in 
his firſt confeſſion taken at 
Boiſled ue, mentions none but 


% the duke of Zell, to whom, 


cc 


16 


he ſays, he diſcovered the bufi- 
neſs, as ſoon as ever he had 


4 recciied Grandval's letter of 


the 20th of April, and had 
the duke's leave to write an 
anſwer, that he might draw 
more letters from Grandval. 
But whatever he wants of ho- 
neſty, he has cunning enough 
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putting the country about them. under contribution, became 
very uneaſy neighbours to Dunkirk. The command of theſe 
places was given to count Horn, who underſtood well the 
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to know what will be of moſt 
uſe to his purpoſe, I believe 
he would have ſecured his 
life either w+y ; and it would 
have been yet leſs in hazard 
by a more open and frank 
confeſſion. I ſuppoſe it will 
be thought fit he ſhould un- 
dergo a trial, for the juſtifica- 
tion of his majeſty's proceed- 
ings throughout this whole 
buſineſs.“ 


From the camp at Gram- 
mon, Aug. 31, 1692. 

* As to the buſineſs of Du 
Mont, I think that is now 
over, upon his ſending a pe- 
tition to his majeſty, in which 
he owns his guilt, and im- 
plores his majeſty's mercy as 
to life, upon the account of 
his being one of the firſt diſ- 
coverers, ſubmitting himſelf 
to be diſpoſed of as his ma- 
jelty ſhall think fit, in any 
place of ſafety, and begging, 
that care may be taken of his 
ſubliſting there. Which pe- 
tition being referred to the 
council of war, that ſat upon 
Grandval, {or their opinion, 
they have recommended him 
as an object of mercy, on ac- 
count of his diſcovery, and 
coming hither to reltify what 
he knew of this buſineſs ; ad- 
v ſing withal his being kept 
ſafely in ſome ſecure place 
with a maintenance, that 
others may be encouraged by 
this example rather to rely on 
the king's clemency, than per- 


way 


* fiſt in their damnable deſigns. 
« So you ſce by this proceeding, 

regard has been had to any 
promiſes, that might have 
been made him in German 
* upon his fiiſt diicloſing the 
e buſine!s; which yet I think 
he might then, and ſince, 


have made more fully than he 
86: id. 
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The letter which Grandval 
writ the morning before his exe- 
cution, was as follows: 


Du camp de Halle ce 13, 
Aout 1692. 
Mademoiſelle, 
« Je vous pr e d' aller trouver 
„ monſicur L'erchev qůuẽ de 
Rheims, avec monſieur Jour- 
du:!, & fare connoitre au dit 
ſigneur Archeveque qu'il m'en 
colute 1+ vie pour avoir obei 
aux ordres de monfieur de 
Barbeſieux, c'«lt la grace, que 
vous demande, 
Votre Serviteur, 


De Grandval. 


© Voyes monſieur le marquis 
d' Arſy, qu'il contribue a faire 
prier Lieu pour moy, 

A mademoiſelie jure, Riſe 
«© 'Trevelle, vis a vis de la Rue 
« des deux Eſcus, pres de |'Ho- 
« tel de Soiſſons, a Paris. 


«c 


From the camp at Hall, 


Aug. 13, 1692. 
Madam, ih 


*« pray you to go to the arch- 


„ bithop of Rheims, with mon- 
B 4 5 fieur 
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| Furnes and Dixmuyde, which they began to fortify, and 1692, 
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as a man of no great merit, and of as little courage. 
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way of making all poſſible advantages by contributions, but 


This 


diſguſted the Engliſh ſtill more, who ſaid, that the Dutch 
were always truſted and preferred, while themſelves were ne- 


* fieur Jourduil, and to let the 
* ſaid archbiſhop know, that it 
coſts me my life for having 
* obeyed the orders of monſieur 
« de Barbefieux, which is the 
« favour deſired of you, by, 


Your ſervant, 
De Grandval. 


Speak to monſieur d' Arſy, 
that he take care I be prayed 
<« for. | 


% To Madam Jure in Treville- 
Street, over-againſt the 
e ftreet of the Two Crowns, 
* near the Hotel of Soiſſons 
4 ac Paris,“ 


cc 


Upon occaſion of this letter, 


it will not be improper to take 
notice of a pailige, that hap- 
pened ſome Gays before Grand- 
val's condemnation. A perlon 
diſcourſing with him in priſon, 
and obſerving he endeavoured to 
Juitify himſelf upon the orders, 
which he had received from the 
marquis of Barbeſieux, he told 
him, that, though this was in 
itſelf a very weak excuſe ſor be- 
ing engaged in a baſe action, 
yet ſtill it might prove fo much 
the worſe, as that it was like 
enough that monſieur Barbeſieux 
would diſobn his having given 
any ſuch orders, or that he was 
any way concerned with him in 
a buſinels of this nature. To 
which Grandval replied, © Let 
* him deny what he pleaſes ; 
ye, if 1 were put upon it, I 


Barbeſieux miniſters 


glected. 


* would make it appear very 
% plainly; for I have an origi- 
* ginal paper under monſieur 
“ Barbefieux's own hand, which 
* I have lodged with a friend 
of mine, who will not part 
* with it to any one but myſelf, 
© and nobody elſe knows with 
„ whom I have entruſted it.“ 
State Tr. II. 284. 

Soon after the diſcovery of this 
ſhocking attempt, there was pub - 
liſhed a piece, intitied, Reflections 
npon the late horrid conſpiracy 
contrived by ſome of the French 
court to murder his Majeſty in 
Flanders, and for which mon- 
ſieur Grandval one of the aſſaſ- 
fins, was executed: the author 
of which obſerves, that, beſides 
the French king himſelf, ſome of 
the greateſt perions in France 
were privy to the deign, viz. 
monſkeur Lcuvois, and his ſon 
of ſtare; 
the duke of Luxemburg, mar- 
ſhal and peer of France, and ge- 
neral of the French army; mon- 
ſieur Rabenac and montieur Be- 
dal, embaſſadors; monſteur Pa- 
parel and monſieur Chanlais, 
employed in ſome of the grea eſt 
polls of the army 3 madam Main- 
tenon, the French king's mi— 
ſtreſs. He remarks hkewile, 
that the carriage of the French 
„ court in this affair towards 
6 the late king James is a ma- 
te fter-picce of craft and trea- 
e chery. Here it it, adds 
« he, that it were almoſt to 
c be wiſheo, that there were a 
curtain drawn over that part 

of 


glected. They had ſome colour to cenſure this choice the 1692. 
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following winter, for, upon the motion of ſome French 
troops, the count (without ſtudying to amuſe the enemy, or 


of the ſtage, where this un- 
fortunate prince comes to act 
ſo unnatural and ſo frightſul a 
part. That any one, that 
ever filled the Engliſh throne 
ſhould be capable of fo un- 
princely a revenge as murder, 
is a very mortifying rellec- 
tion, ard leads us naturally 
to look back to ſome ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected events that have 
fallen out in England of late 
years, which for ſome rea- 
ſons are not now to be inſiſted 
on. As, in molt of the tranſ- 
actions of this prince's reign, 
he was impoſed upon by the 
French king's defigns, and 


gave himſelf up to the mea- 


{ures given him from France, 
which proved his ruin; ſo 
now, when under their pro- 
tection, they bring him in 
to cover and own a tranſac- 
tion ſo baſe and horrid, that 
the French king had not the 
face to appear in it himſelf. 
They ſo ordered the matter, 
that Grandval, Parker, and 
Leefdale ſhould wait upon 
king James, and receive his 
app:ovation of the thing, with 
promiſes of encouragement ; 
and this is not done till the 


whole deſian had been fully 


concerted beforehand. It was 
fit the murder of the king 
ſhould pes in the world as a 
perſonal revenge of kg 
James, and that the French 


court ſhou!d lay it upon the 


quarrel betwixt thoſe two 


* princes 3 though at the ſame 
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to gain time, upon which much may depend in winter) im- 


mediately 


« time they had the chief hand 


in the contrivance of it, were 
to reward the inſtruments em- 
ployed in it, and were to reap 
the greateſt advantages by it. 
Whether that unfortunate 
prince was ſenſible of this trick 
put upon him, or whether his 
eager deſire to ſee the king 
taken off, gave him no lei- 
ſure for reflections, it is hard 
to determine. This is clear, 
that he thought himſelf no 
ways obliged to uſe the pre- 
cautions, that even Barbe- 
ficux had. done, ſince that af. 
ter his ſpeaking to Grandval, 
according to the words in the 
prioted account, © he was 
pleaſed to entertain Parker, 
Leefdale, and him, all toge- 
ther, on the fame ſubject; 
for in the French copy it is 
ſaid,“ Qu' alors il a auſſi parlè 
a ec le dit Parker & Leefdale 
de cette affaire: at the ſame 
time he (meaning king James, 
and not the prifoner Grand- 
vol, as in the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion) ſpake likewile to Parker 
and Leetdale about that affair. 
The treachery of the French 
court towards kiag James in 
this bulineſs is deep and 
black. | 
« Al the world lays his ruin 
at the F.ench king's door; and 
it is to the meaſures he gave 
him, that he owes the loſs of 
three crowns, The leaſt a- 
mends could be made him for 
all chis, was an honourable re- 
treat in France ; yet that this 
6.26 
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mediately. abandoned Dixmuyde. All he had to juſtify him- 


ſelf was a letter from the elector of Bavaria, telling him, 


that he could ſend him no relief; and therefore ordering him 
to take care of the garriſon, which was of more importance 


is granted him only on the ac- 
count of their own intereſt, 
appears in a great many in- 
ſtances, and particularly in 
the part they bring him in to 
act in this pale Zan If 
tzere had been true friendſhip 
and kindneſs meant him, they 
would never have put him up- 
on a neceſſity of making him- 
{elf known in ſo foul a deſign 
tO three perſons all at once, 
but would have at leaſt al- 
lowed him the precautions, 
that Burbefieux, if not the 
very ſame, chat one of his 
own rank, thought himſelf o- 
«& b'ized to obſerve. But this 
is not all; in bringing king 
James to own this buſineſs, 
e the French court did him the 
lait offices of an enemy. In- 
ſtead of promoting his re-ac- 
„ cefſion to the throne, they did 
„ more at one daſh io ſhut it 
for ever againſt him, than all 
that his enemies could have 
“ thought of. With what hor- 
ror muſt the Engliſh nation 
have been ſtruck, to ſee a 
prince, that had recovered 
% them from the brick of de- 
{t: uCt:on, and expoſed his per- 
* ſon ſo often for their ſake ; to 
* ſee him, I ſay, murdered by 
& the bloody hand of a ruffian ! 
and with what execrations and 
« cries for vengeance againſt 
both actors and contrivers of 
* ſuch a villany! Could the 
French ever imagine, that the 
way for king James to regain 
** the hearts of the three kipg- 


cc 


than 
“ doms which he had loſt by 


his endeavouring the ſubver- 
« ſion of their laws and liber- 
„ties, was to hice thiee parri- 
* cides to murder the only per- 
& ſon, that had ſecured theſe to 
„ them?” The author aſter- 
wards iuforms us, that the ja- 
cobites in England were at that 
time in great expectation of a re- 
volution 1n their favour. © At 
„the ſame time, ſays he, that 
* Grandval and Leefdale take 
their journey from Paris to 
Flanders, Parker comes over 
„ to England. We have all the 


cc 


cc 


“ hopes our malecontents ex- 


preſſed here at that time, and 
how ſure they ſeemed to be 
of ſome new revolution. It 
is true, theſe people are eaſily 
buoyed up on the lealt ap- 
pearances ; and every ſmall 
accident, that fecms to favour 
their cauſe, raiſes their hopes 
* beyond all bounds, But about 
* that time ſo much joy and 
aſſurance was viftible in their 
very countenances, as ſeemed 
to proceed from a fixed cer- 
ta inty they hid of ſome migh- 
ce ty ſucceſs, which they hoped 
« for in their affaire, that we could 
4 not poſſibly dive into. It is 
true, the Frech king was in 
Flanders, and king James was 
waiting the firſt opportunity of 
wind aad. tide to waft over 
his army into England. But 
even all this could ſca ce make 
up more than a probability, 
much leſs a certainty of ſuc- 
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than the place itſelf, King William greatly reſented this 
conduct of count Horn, who till then had enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in his eſteem; and it is probable, that the . loſs 


of it was impreſſed deeply upon the count's mind, for he did 


* ceſs. His majeſty was al- 
* ready on the other ſide, and 
his army was drawing toge- 
ther from all quarters to op- 
*« poſe the French, Our fleet 
4 was at fea, and a far braver 
one it was than the French 
*© could poſſibly ſend out againſt 
„ us. Whence then could all 
this confidence proceed? there 
mult certainly be ſome other 
thing in it, than we were 
then aware of. Parker's com- 
« ing over at this time, and his 
correſponding with his friends 
here, carries with it a ſhrewd 
ſuſpicion of what we may rea- 
ſonably judge was the ground 
« of all this inlolence of the 
«« party. It were ſolly to ima- 
«« gine he ſhould make public 
* among them the deſign then 
in agitation to murder the 
king; it was too great a ſe— 
cret to be communicated to 
« many. But on the, other 
„ hand, it is ſcarce to be 
„ thought, but that Parker aſ- 
jured his friends in general, 
that there was ſome great and 
certain event ready then to 
„ break forth, that would de- 
cide the controverſy : and he 
might even venture to open 


© the ſecret to ſome of the firſt 


« form among{tthem.” The 
author alſo mentions two re— 
markable paſſages never before 
made public, which ſhew king 
William's generoſity to the 
French king, and his abhor. 
rence of all aſſaſſinating deſigns, 
About ten years ago, ſays he, 


not 


that is, about the year 1682, he 
received a letter from an un- 
known hand, who yet gave him- 
ſelf a name, in which he offered to 
deliverEurope from all her fears, 
by deſtroying the French King. 
He deſired only a ſafe refuge in 
Holland, and a ſmall ſubſiſtence, 
much leſs than he ſhould leave 
betind him in France. He de- 
fired an anſwer might be writ 
to him, and left with the poſt- 
maſter's wife at Paris; and 
about a week after he writ a ſe- 
cond letter to the fame purpoſe. 
The firſt letter came to the then 
prince of Orange at night at 
Loo, and moniteur Dyckveit 
happencd to be with him ; ſo 
he ſhewed him the leiter, and 
defi:ed bim to go to the Hague 
immedi:tcly, and deliver that 
letter to moaſteur D'Avanx, 
Wo was then the French am- 
b flador io the ſtates. Monfieur 
Dyckvelt made tuch haſt, that 
he was with monficur D' Avaux 
next morning, and gave him the 
letter ſand the {-cond was like- 
wile ſent to him). He received 
it with great acknowledgments 
of the prince's generoſity, and 
ſent the letter to Paris. he 
poſt-maſter's wife, being ex- 
amined, (aid, that one had come 
ſeveral times to call for a letter, 
but, he not coming again, ſhe 
was ordered to go about Parts, 
and {ee if ſhe could know him 
again. One was taken up who 
ſhe believed was the perſon, and 
was put in the Baitile, He hap- 
pencd to be a proteſtant, which 
no 


1692 
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| 1692. not live long after. Thus ended tic campaign in Flanders; 5 

1 | Namur was loſt ; the reputation of the king's conducting 3 
| | armies was much ſunk ; and the Engliſh were generally dif- © 
contented, and alienated from the Dutch. * 

| Affairs in Nothing of conſequence was done on the Rhine, There 3 


© —— 


Germany were two ſmall armies which acted ſeparately, under the 
command of the landgrave of Helle-Caticl, ard the mark- 
grave of Bareith. The French army there was cominanded 
by the duke de Lorge, who advancing in September towards 
the Rhine, with a great train of artillery, the Jandgrave and 
markgrave held a council of war with the reſt of the generals, 
wherein it was reſolved, that the two armies, which were 
ſeparated, ſhould now rejoin. This was accordingly done, 
and the whole German force encamped near Neuſtadt; but 
in ſome days they ſeparated again, the landgrave marching to 
beſiege Eberemberg. He had not been gone long, before the 


no doubt made the court of 
France o like he diſcovery the 
better. But when ſome of the 
pa liament came to examine him, 
and o contront him with the wo- 
man, ſhe, when ſhe viewed him 


do it ſafely. This the king al- 
lowed the doctor to do: to he 
wrote to the perſo by the name 
and method, tha! he had given. 
Wen he came to the doctor, he 
told how long he hid lived and 


nearly, and heard him ſpeak, 
owned ſhe was miſtaken, ind that 
he wis not the man; ſo after a lit- 
tle while he was diſmiſſed, and 
came into Holland upon the ge— 
neral p-riecution of the pro- 
teſtant . By thele circumſtances 
it appears, "that the cout of 
France believed that this was a 
real deſign, and no contrivance 
thrown out to try the prince of 
Orange's temper. But another 
1: tance ſhewed, that king Wil- 
liam looked on propoſit ions of 
this kind with fo much horror, 
that he thought thar, which on 
all other occaſions was the molt 
ſacted with him, his word, did 
not bind in this. A few days 
after he came to the crown, an 
unknown perſon wrote to Dr. 
Burvet, that he had a propoſi- 
tion of great conſequence to 

make e to the king, if he ſhould 
bv his promiſe, that he might 


ſerved io Veriaille:, and how he 
knew ali the methods of that 
court; and at laſt he came to offer 
to Kil the French king. At this 
the doctor ſturted up 11 mediate- 
ly, and ſaid, he thought the king 
was oo well krown for any to 
Care to come to him with ſuch a 
prop fition. He hoped he him- 
elf had been alſo fo well know n, 
that none ſhould have made it 
by him. He was ſorry, that a 
promiſe was given of tatety, but 
he bid the rogue be gone 1mme- 
Ju y 

diately. When he gave an ac- 
count of this the next day, the 


king thought he had carried the 


matter of the promiſe to" far; 
ſince the promiie was to be un- 
Ceritrod to relate not to ſuch 
crimes ; and therefore he wiſhed, 
that the doctor had ſeized on 
him, and ordered him to be 


ſure to do it, if ever he could 


ſet eye on him again. 
mark- 
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markgrave ſent him an expreſs, that the French were mov- 1692. 
ing towards him, which made the landgrave ſend away four 
thouſand dragoons to the other's aſſiſtance. But, before they 
and the body of artillery could come up, the duce of Wir- 
temberg, who was gone before with a body of about four 
thouſand horſe, and poſted himſelf near Edeiliheim, with a 
deſign to ſtop the march of the French, was by them fur- 
prized in his camp by the means of a great fog, ard charged 
ſo briſkly, that his men had not time to put themſelves in a 
poſture of d:fence. About a thouſand Germans were killed 
upon the ſpot, and ſeveral made priſoners, and amongſt the 
latter the duke of Wirtemberg himſelf, who was carried to 
Paris; whilſt the French lived at diſcretion in his country, 
and obliged the landgrave, now weakened by the detach- 
ment, which he had {ent away to the markgrave of Bareith, 
and afterwards by another to fecure Heidelberg, to raiſe the 
ſiege of Eberemberzg. However the landgrave was ſoon 
after reven.;ed of the French, for they, under the command 
of count Tallard, having beſieged Rhineheld, a place which 
would have been. of greater importance to them, if they had 
carried it, the governor made ſo brave a defence, and the | 
landgrave ſuch extraordinary expedition to relieve it, that the 16 0 
French were obliged to abandon the enterpriſe with conſider- „3. | 
2 P 
| 


Jan, 


able loſs (both from the enemies fire, and the rigour of the 
ſeaſon) and not without ſome conſuſion to the court of 
France, who had ſent orders to count Tallard, not to beſiege, 
but take poſſeſſion of the place. The elecior of Saxony 
had likewiſe promiſed to bring an army upon the Rhine; but | 
. Schoening, his general, who had great power over him, was 
gained by the French to break this deſign. The elector 
complained, that the emperor favourcd the circles of Fran- 
conia and Swabia ſo much, that he could have no good quar- 
ers aſſigned him for his army. And upon this occaſion it 
was ſaid, that the emperor drew much money from thoſe 
Circles, that they might be covered from winter quarters; 
and that he applied all of it to the carrying on of the war in 
Hungary, and fo left the weight of the war with France to he 
heavy on the princes of the empire. T his conteſt ran fo | 
high, that Schoening who was thought the ill inſtrument in 
it, going for his health to the hot-baths at Dablitz in Bo- 
hemia, was ſeized by the emperor's orders; upon which great 
expoſtulations paſſed between the courts of Vienna and Dreſ- | 
den. 5 
But though the emperor did, as it were, abandon the em- Affairs in 
pire to the French, he made no great progteſs in Hungary, Hungary. 
The Burnet. 


THE HISTORY 
1692-4: The Turks Jay upon the defenſive, and the ſcaſon was ſpent 
n motion, without either battle or ſiege. There was tilt 
ſome diſcourſe, but no great probability of peace, Two 
Engliſh embaſſadors dying, the one Sir William Huſſey, ſoon 
after. his arrival at Conſtantinople, and the other Mr. Har- 
bord, on his way thither, the lord Paget, his majeſty's embaſ- 
ſador at the emperor's court, was ordered to go thither to 
mediate a peace. He found the mediation was in a great 
meaſure ſpoiled by the Dutch embaſſador before his arrival; 
for he had been prevailed on by the court of Vienna to offer 
the mediation of the Dutch upon a very high ſcheme. 
Comeniek, and the Ukrain, and Podolia, with Moldavia and 
Walachia, were demanded for Poland; "Tranſilvania, with 
the perſon of count Tekeli, for the emperor : and Achaia 
and Livad'a, as an Antemurale to cover the Morea, for the 
Venetians, The court of Vienna, by offering ſuch a pro- 
ject, reckoned the war muſt go on, which they deſired. [he 
miniſters of the Porte, who were gained by the French to 
carry on the war, were glad to ſee ſo high a project. "They 
were aſraid of tumults ; ſo they ſpread this project over the 
whole empire, to ſhew on what ignominious terms the me- 
diation was propoſed ; and by that they juſtified their going 
on with the war. But the lord Paget offered the king's me- 
diation upon another project; which was, that every prince 
was to keep what he was then poſſeſſed of; and Comeniek 
was only demanded to be razed. If this had been offered at 
firſt, the Ottoman court durſt not have refuſed it; the people 
were become fo weary under a long and unproſperous war. 
But the vizir ſuppreſſed this, and made it ſtill paſs among 
them, that the Engliſh prefled the ſeme project, that the 
Dutch had propoſed ; which was the more eaſily believed 
there, becauſe, how ignorant ſoever they were zt that court, 
they knew weil what an intereſt the king of England had 
in the ſtates. So the war was ſtill carried on there; and fir 
William trumbail, who came over to England at this time, 
told che king, that if, inſtead of ſending embaſſies, he would 
ſend a poweriul fleet into the Mediterranean, to defliroy the 
French trade, and ſtop the commerce with Turkey, he 
wou d quickly bring that court to other meaſures, or raiſe 
ſuch tumults among them, as would ſet that empire, and 
| even Conſtantinople itſelf, all in a flame. 
Affairs in With regard to the affairs of Piedmont, the court of 
Pied- France, having brought the pape to an accommodation, en- 


mont. deavoured through his means to divide the duke of Savo 
Boyer. 


from the confederacy, and diſpatched monſieur Chanlais to 
Let. Hiſt. 2 F : | 


Turin, 
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Turin, to make advantageous propoſals to him, but whether 1692-3. 

in the form that was afterwards made public, is a myſtery. - 

However there was a Writing, printed at Paris, wherein the 

author mentioned all the offers made the duke; though that 

paper ſeemed chiefly deſigned to render the Italian princes 

jealous of the Germans, by magnifying the diſorders com- 

mitted by them in their quarters, and inſinuating, that pro- 

teſtants reaped all the advantage of the preſent war ; which ar- 

gument was not long after effectually improved by the parti- 

ſans of France in the court of Savoy. But the German troops 

now in Italy were too numerous to give any of thoſe petty 

priaces an opportunity to diſturb them, ſuppoſing they had 

an intention to do it; and as for the duke of Savoy, what- 

ever his true ſentiments were, he appeared firm, and reſolute 

to carry on this campaign with great vigour, On the other 

hand, the French, who bent the power of their arms againſt 

Flanders and Germany, leſt monſieur Catinat very much in- 

ferior to the allies in Piedmont, as defiring only to defend 

what they had gained the years before on that fide. But 

this they could not do: for, the duke of Savoy having got 

his army into the field, and diſpoſed of ſeveral parties into the 

vallies and other places for the better ſecurity of the country, 

he marched in the month of July at the head of twenty 

thouſand men into the province of Dauphine ; where, after 

they had pillaged La Roche, Chantelouve, and ſome other 

villages, they made themſelves matters of the caſtle and bigh- 

lands of Guilleſtre, and ſome other paſſes. In Auguſt all 

the army croſſed the Durance at Guilleſtre, and moved to- 

wards the city of Ambrun, which was ſurrendered upon 

articles, after a ſiege of about nine days. Here the duke of 

Savoy found twenty pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable 

quantity of proviſions; and the city preſently granted him 

torty thouſand livres contribution, which they borrowed at 

Grenoble for that purpoſe : befides which he ſeized upon ſixty 

thouſand livres in gold, which was the French king's money, 

in the hands of the pay-maſter of the troops. And not only 

the city of Ambrun, but all the neighbouring towns and | 

villages were at the ſame time put under contribution. Here | 

likewiſe duke Schomberg, who commanded the Engliſh | 

forces to the aſſiſtance of Savoy, publiſhed a declaration in 

the name of king William, inviting people to join him, and £ 

aſſuring them, that his majeſty * had no other aim in cauſing | | 

* his forces to enter into France, than to reſtore the nobility 

* and gentry to their antient ſplendor, the parliaments to their 

„ tozmer authority, and the people to their juſt privileges; 4 
| | | | „ and ' i 


* 
o 
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cc and even to grant his protection to the clergy ; and in ſhort 
© to cauſe the edict of Nantz to be revived, of which the 
„ kings of England had been made guarantees.“ 
Encouraged by this declaration, ſeveral of the French pro- 
teſtants, who had been forced to abjure their religion, took 
this opportunity to make their voluntary recantation before 
monſieur Dubourdieu, duke Schomberg's chaplain. From 
Ambrun the army marched directly to Gap, a city upon 
the frontiers of Provence, whoſe inhabitants opened their 
gates to prince Eugene of Savoy upon his firſt appearing 
before it, and readily conſented to pay contribution, to 
preſerve their houſes from being pillaged and burnt; a treat- 
ment, which near eighty caſtles and villages received from 
the Germans, in retaliation of the barbarities committed b 
the French in the Palatinate. Not only Grenoble, the capital 
of Dauphine, but the neighbouring provinces, and the rich 
city of Lyons began already to tremble. And indeed never 
had the allies a fairer opportunity of ſhaking the power of 
France >, But the duke of Savoy's falling ſick of the ſmall- 


h Biſhop Burnet tells us, that 
« if the duke of Savoy had car- 
ce ried on the attempt on Dau- 
« phine with the ſpirit with 


* which he began it, he had put 


ce the affairs of France on that 
« fide into great diſorder. But 
« he was either ill ſerved or be- 
c trayed in it. He fat down 
„ before Ambrun, and beſieged 
« it in form; ſo that a place 
e which he might have carried 
& in three days, coſt him ſome 
« weeks. And in every ſtep he 
« made it appear, there was 
4 either a great feebleneſs, or 
* muchtreachery in his counſels. 
He made no great progreſs ; 


yet the diſorder it threw that 


« and the neighbouring provin- 
«« ces into, was very great. He 
c was ſtopped by the ſmall- 
1 pox,which ſaved his honour as 
« much as it endangered his per- 
« ſon. The retreat of his army, 
„ when his life was in danger, 
e looked like a due caution, He 


pox, 


* recovered of the ſmall. pox, 
** but a ferment remained ſtill 
„in his blood, and broke out 
* ſooften into feveriſh relapſes, 
that it was generally thought 
* he was poiſoned, Many 


months paſſed before he was 


«© out of danger: So the cam- 
** paign ended there with con- 
e {iderable loſſes to the French, 
„ but with no great advantage 
* to the duke.” II. 100. Mon- 
ſieur Bernard aſſigns the follow- 
ing reaſons, why the duke did 
not make a further progreſs in 
Daupkine : 1. Becauſe the Spa- 
niſh fleet, which had been pro- 
miſed to come and alarm the 
coaſts of Provence did not ap- 
pear there. 2. Becaule the Spa- 
niſh troops in the duke's army, 
would not obey him, nor pene- 
trate ſo far as he would have 
had them, either from a fear of 
being engaged too far, or a de- 
fire of having a greater ſhare of 
the booty, than they had re- 

ceived 
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pox, and, what was of more fatal conſequence, the ſpirit of 1692. 
diviſion, which broke out among the generals, not only —— 


hindered the deſign, that had been formed of taking Bri- 
ancon and Quieras, but Jikewiſe incapacitated them to 
keep what they had already conquered, Thus having plun- 
dered the country, deſtroyed all the proviſions they could not 
conſume or carry away, and burnt all that refuſed to contri- 
bute, they blew up the fortifications of Ambrun, took money 
to ſave the houſes, and ſo put an end to the campaign. As 
for the duke of Savoy, he was ſcarce recovered of the ſmall- 
pox, when he fell into an ague, which reduced him fo low, 
that his phyſicians began to deſpair of his life ; but at length 
his youthtul conſtitution got the better of his diſtemper. 


— - — — — 
. — 


Beſides the annoying France in her moſt ſenſible part, his The 
Britannick majeſty improved the duke of Savoy's alliance to- queen's 
wards the reſtoration of the Vaudois, a people who juſtly charity to 
boaſted a purity of faith derived from the primitive ages of you _— 
the church, and untainted by later ſuperſtitions. But they wot 
having loſt all eccleſiaſtical diſcipline through the violence of me 


their late perſecution, and being unable to maintain even a 


miniſter or ſchool-maſter, monſieur Dubourdieu acquainted 


Dr. William Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, who about this 


time was removed to the ſee of Lichfield and Coventry, with 
their miſerable condition, who repreſenting the caſe to the 
queen, a fund was eſtabliſhed out of her majeſty's privy» 


ceived, This miſunderſtanding 
occaſtoned a great deal of time 
to be loſt, and gave the enemy 
an opportunity of ſtrengthening 
themielves, and ſtopping the 
progreſs of the confederate arms. 
3. The ſickneſs of the duke 
himſelf. 4. and laſtly, The ex- 
traord.nary vigilance of mon- 
ficur Catinat, and the. good diſ- 
poſition, which he had every 
where made. This general hav- 
ins learned, that the duke had 
ſome delign upon Briangon and 


Jup, took ſuch meaſures with 


the incouſiderable body of troops 
under his command, that it was 
thought impoſnible to penetrate 
as far as theſe two places thro' 
a great many defiles, in which 


Vol. II, 


the French were ſtrongly in- 
trenched, and which could not 
be forced without the loſs of 
part of the army. The duke 
therefore and his generals being 
informed of theſe difficulties, 
and finding the winter 'advanc- 
ing, and the country ſo ruined, 
that it was impoſſible to ſupport 
the troops there during that ſea- 
ſon, and conſidering, that they 
had no place to ſecure them- 
ſelves in, if they ſhould be at- 
tacked by the enemy, when the 
mountains ſhould be ſhut up by 
the ſnow ; they thought proper 
to retire, after they had plun- 
dered the country, Lett. Hiſt, 
II. 405. 
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1692. purſe for the maintaining of ten preachers and 28 5 many 


ſchool-maſters in the vallies of Piedmont. 


Affairs of In Catalonia things continued in their former ſtate, the 
Catalonia. French having attempted nothing on that fide, by reaſon 


their forces were ſufficiently diverted another way, and the 
Spaniards. having done as little, from their uſual inactivity 


and weakneſs. 
Hanover 


made an ened 


the creation of a ninth electorate in favour of the 
electorate. 


Burnet. duke of Hanover. That duke, who had been long under the 
Lett. Hig, influence of France, had now broken off all commerce with. 


that court, and entered into a treaty, both with the: em- 


peror and king William, He promiſed great ſupplies, againſt 


France and the Turk, if he might be made an elector of 
the empire; in which the king concutred to preſs the matter 


ſo earneſtly at the court of Vienna, that the emperor agreed 


to it, in caſe he could gain the conſent of the other electors3 
which the emperor's miniſters reſolved ſecretly to oppof as 


much as poſſible, The duke quickly gained the conſent of 
the greater number of electors; yet new objections were 
ſtill made. It was ſaid, that, if this was granted, another 
electorate in a popiſn family ought alſo to be created, to ba- 
lance the advantage, which this would give to the Locheransz 
and it was moved, that Auſtria ſhould be made an electorate. 
But this was ſo much oppoſed, ſince it would give the em- 
15705 two votes in the electoral college, that it was let fall. 
n 


concluſion, after a year's negotiation, and a great oppo- 
ſition. both by papiſts and proteſtant princes (ſome of the 
latter conſidering more their jealoufies of the houſe of Ha- 
noyer, than the "intereſt of their religion) the inveſtiture was 


given on the 19th of December 1692, with the title of 
Elector of Brunſwick, and Great Marſhal of the Empire. 
The French oppoſed this with all the artifices they could. 
employ ; and the matter lay long in an unſettled ſtate; nor 


was he now admitted into the college, it being ſaid, that the 
unanimous conſent of all the electors: muſt be had. 
The greateſt prejudice the French ſuffered this year was 
from the ſeaſon; they had a very bad harveſt, and no vintage 
in the northern parts. England had likewiſe great apprehen- 
ſions from a very cold and wet ſummer, deluges of rain con- 
tinuing till the very time of harveſt. But, when the nation 
was threatned with a famine, the ſeaſon changed in ſo ex- 
traordinary a manner, as to produce a very plentiful harveſt, 
e von, to ſerve qurſelues, and to P's our neigh- 
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This Fear the proteſtant intereſt in Germany was Breagthni 
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bours abroad, which brought great ſums of money Into the 1692. 
kingdom. Horg beni Iss 903-17 Hen loo 

In the beginning of September, there was an earthquake A great f 
felt in moſt places in England, particularly in London; and earth- 
in many parts of France, Germany, and the Netherlands. quake. 
The king was then in his camp at dinner, in an old decayed Burnet. 
houſe, which ſhaking very much, and every one appre- Kennet. 
hending it was ready to fall, he was prevailed with to riſe 

from table, and go out of the houſe; but the ſurpriſe was 
ſoon over, and he returned to dinner. About two months 

before, moſt terrible earthquakes happened in Sicily and 
Malta, which were repreſented as the moſt dreadful of any 
mentioned in hiſtory. It was eſtimated, that about one 
hundred thouſand perſons periſhed by them in Sicily. About 
the ſame time, an earthquake alſo ſhook the iſland of Ja- 
maica, and almoſt totally ruined the town of Port- Royal: 
So that, beſides the damages, no leſs than fifteen hundred 
perſons periſhed in it. Theſe were very extraordinary things, 
which made thoſe that ſtudied apocalyptical matters, imagine 
the end of the world drew near. But however, theſe diſ- A great 
mal accidents had but little influence on people to reform their corrup- 
manners. The great examples, ſet the nation by the king tion over 
and queen, were not much followed. The king had pub- England. 
lifhed a proclamation, declaring his reſolution, to diſcounte- Jan. 21. 
nance” all manner of vice and immorality, in all perſons, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt degree; and the queen, in 
the king's abſence, gave orders to execute the laws againſt 
drunkenneſs, ſwearing, and debauchery ; and ſent directions 
over England, to all magiſtrates to do their duty in execu- 
ting them: To which, the king joined his authority, upon 
his return to England. Vet the reformation of manners, 
which ſome zealous men ſtudied to promote, went on but 
ſlowly. Many of the inferior magiſtrates were not only re- 
miſs, but very faulty themſelves, and even diſcouraged thoſe, 
who endeavoured to have vice ſuppreſſed and puniſhed, It 


| muſt be confeſſed, that the behaviour of many clergymen 


gave great offence. They had taken the oaths, and read 
the prayers for the preſent eſtabliſhment : 1 5 4 obſerved 
the orders for public faſts and thankſgivings, and yet they 
ſhewed, in many places, their averſion to the government 
but too viſibly, In ſome places it broke out in very inde- 
cent inſtances, that were brought into courts of law and 
cenſured. This made many conclude, that the clergy were 
a ſort of men, that would (wear and pray even againſt their 
conſciences, rather than loſe their benefices, and conſequent- 
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1692, ly were governed by inteteſt, and not by principle. The 
3 Jacobites grew ſtill to be more outragious, while the ele gy 
ſcemed to be. neutrals in the diſpute. And what was yet 
moſt extraordinaty, the government itſelf acted with ſuch 
remiſſneſs, and fo few were inquired after or puniſhed, that 
thoſe who were employed by the king, behaved themſelves 
in many places, as if they had ſecret inſttuctions to be heavy 
upon his beſt friends, and to be gentle to his enemies. Upon 
the whole matter, the nation was falling under à general 
corruption, which was much ſpread among all ſorts of people. 
Procla- On the 13th of September the queen iſſued out two pro- 
mations clamations; the one for the better diſcovery of ſeditious li- 
againſt bellers i, and the other for the diſcovery and apprehending 
2 of highwaymen, and for a reward of forty pounds for every 
Baller ſuch offender, to the diſcoverers; which encouragement oc- 
** .cafioned the taking of many of theſe robbers,” who about 
this time very much infeſted the roads of this kingdom. 

Young's In May this year was detected a ſham plot invented by one 
plot a= Robert Young, who was committed to Newgate till he dil- 
gainſt ſe- charged a fine impoſed upon him. One Hetty Pearſon, a 
veral per: priſoner in the ſame place for debt, perceiving Young to be 
ſons diſ- very expert in counterfeiting hands, told him, that, if he 
covered. could contrive a plot, and father it upon the earls of Marlbo- 
B. of rough and Saliſbury, Dr. Thomas Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Rocheſt. and ſome others, he might ſoon have money enough to pa 
his fine. Loung gladly accepted the propoſal ; but told 
Pearſon, that nothing could be done in that matter, till he 
was releaſed, which in a ſhort time was effected. As ſoon 
as Pearſon was at liberty, he employed one Stephen Black- 
head to carry letters between himſelf and Young. By a cer- 
tain ſtratagem Young happened to procure the earl of Marl- 
borough's hand, which he counterfeited ſo exactly, that it 
was very difficult to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe. After- 
ward he drew up an Afﬀociation, and affixed to it the hands 
of the earls of Marlborough and Saliſbury, as alſo Sir Baſil 
Firebraſs's, the biſhop of Rocheſter's, and the lord Corn— 
bury's, which two laſt were writ by another hand. And, 
that the more credit might be given to this pretended plot, 


I Now it was that the Glencoe but, how juſtly, will hereafter 
buſineſs was indaltriouſly noiſed be ſeen. Lefley publiſhed a pre- 
about town and country, and tended relation of the fact, in a 
repreſented as bad as the mal- letter which was greedily ſwal- 


{acres at Paris and in Ireland, lowgd by the Jacobites, and 
and as the king's act and deed ; other enemies of the revolution. 
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uſed to bring to him again. Blackhead went three times to 

the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Bromley in Kent, upon a 

fCtitious errand from a ſuppoſed doctor of divinity, but with 

no other intent than to convey the forged aſſociation into a 

ſecret place, where it was afterwards ound by the king's 

meflengers, who, upon information given by Young againſt 

that prelate, came. firſt to ſecure his perſon, and then to 

ſearch his houſe. His Jordſhip was ſome days under confine- 
ment; but, upon a ſtrict examination of the whole matter 
before the council, and the confronting of Blackhead with 
Young, the forgery, was evidently diſcovered, and his lord- 

ſhip's innocence, made manifeſt. 

The carl of Marlborough was likewiſe committed to the 
Tower upon the accuſation of this Young on the 5th. of 
May, where he continued till the 15th of the next month, 
being the laſt day of the term, when he was admitted to bail 
at the King's: Bench bar, the duke of Shrewſbury, the mar- 
quis of Hallifax, the earl of Carbury, and Mr. Boyle being 
bail for him. On the 24th of October following, being the 
firſt day of Michaelmas term, his lordſhip appeared again in 
that court, and inſiſted to be diſcharged, alledging, that he 
had been committed upon the charge of Young, againſt whom 
an information of perjury and forgery had been fince found 
by the grand jury, and declaring, that he would otherwiſe 
make his complzint in the houſe of lords. But his bail was 
ſill continued by order of that court. 


Scotland enjoying now a perfect tranquillity, the parlia- A gairs of 
ment of that kingdom was very zealous and forward to con- Scotland 
tribute new levies for the ſupport of their majeſties govern- and Ire- 
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Young forged ſeveral, letters in the earl of Marlborough's 1692. 
name, ſuppoſed to be directed to himſelf, Which Blackhead 


ment. And as for Ireland, the lord Sidney, lord lieutenant land. 


of that kingdom, ſo managed affairs, that the parliament 
there, which began on the 5th of October, made an act, 
not only of “ recognition of their majeſties undoubted title 
to that crown, and another for encouragement of pro- 
« teftant firapgers to ſeitle in that kingdom, but alſo one 
for granting to their majeſties the ſum of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds, by an additional duty of exciſe upon beer, ale, and 


other liquors.” After which, on the 3d of November, 
they were prorogued *, | 


The | 


* The proceedings of that following extracts of original 
parliament will appear from the letters from Mr. Richard James, 
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the 7th, having left the 


Thi king departed from the camp at Gramont, September 
command in chief of the army with 


The le ng the elector of Bavaria ; and the next day artived at Breda, and 


returns to 


England. 
Oct. 18. 


* 
1 


one of the under ſecretaries of 
ſtate, to fit, William Dutton 
Colt, envoy extraordinary at 
Hanover. 

Whitehall, Octob. 7, 1692. 
„„ This week arrived an ex- 
4 preſs from Ireland with fe- 
* veral bill, that have been 
prepared by the council there 
« to be preſented to the par- 
* hament, which fat down on 
*© the sth inſtant, They were 
„ put into the hands of Mr. 
* Attorney-General to conſider 
of them, who made this after- 
yo nodn his report to the queen 
* and council here, where the 
* ſaid bills were read ; and ſuch 
amendment being made, as 
% \ere thought fit, they are or- 
#dered to be engroffed and 
te paſſed under the great ſeal of 
„ England, in order to be diſ- 
<©-patched back to Ireland. Theſe 


„bills are eleven in number; 
„ the chief of them are for 


3 granting the aid to theit ma- 


« jeſties ; for ſettling the 'mi- 


e litia; and for an indemnity.” 


- 


approved of 


mittees. 
had fallen upon Mr. Culli- 


went 


act for ſettling the militia : 


An act for puniſning defert- 


ers and mutineers in the ar- 
my: An act to encourage 
proteſtant ſtrangers to come 
and feitle in Ireland: An act 
to prevent vexatious ſuits: 
and, An act about taking affi- 


davits in the country! The 
Act of indemnity, which was 
ſent over with the reit, is ſtil! 
under debate; and the papiſts 


who are concerned therein, 


ſince it cuts off all remainders 


to the forfeited eſtates; have 
petitioned the queen, that they 
may be heard, before the bill 


be ſent back ; and their pe- 


tition is referred to Mr. At- 


torney- General. 


| Whitehall, ORob. 21, 1692. 


The letters from Dublin of 
the 12th tell us, that the par- 
liament had yet done little 
beſides appointing the com- 
That of grievances 


ford, lately one of the com- 
miſſioners of the revenue there, 


by who, it was believed, would 
© Whitehall, Oftob. 11, 1592. 


6% The cobncil has met fe- | 
t veral times to conſider of the 
be bills tranſmitted hither from 
6 Ireland, and have, with 1ome 6 
amendments; 
' $i theſe, that follow. An act 
46 for granting certain duties to 
te their majeſties: An act for 
t additional exciſe upon beer, 


» gle,” and other liquors; An “ be printed? 
74171 "Y 1 "2 ; a 


not come oft there as he did 


the laſt winter in England. 


They had likewiſe queſtioned 


one Croſs, a gentleman of the 


county of Cork, for ſeveral 


things done by him in the late 
king James's time; and had 
conhned him, and expelled 


him the houſe, of which he 


was a member. hey have 
likewiſe ordered their votes to 
Whitehall, 
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ee houſe a6 Long ao. divers himſelf a few days 1692, 
with, hunting. He then came back#to  Brulfels, and held a 
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Whitehall, ONob. 28, 1692. 


The king came hither yeſ- 
«: terday, being the day appoint- 
edi for a public thankſgiving ; 
and in the afternoon was pre- 
«© ſent. at the general council, 
here two Iriſh bills more 
Were read and approved, viz. 
one to prevent frauds and per- 
, juries; and another to ſettle 
„ inteſtates eſtates. There were 
* two other bills under conſi- 
„ deration, to wit, that for a 
«..pereral-indemnity ; and that 
4 for eaſing proteſtant diſſenters; 
«, but they are both laid aſide 
for the preſent. By the firſt 
«A great many perſons are at- 
«tainted, and the remainders 
are cut off from all forfeited 
« eſtates; and by the latter, a 
«« greater liberty is given the 
« diflenters than what they now 
« enjoy here.” 


Whitehall, Novemb. 4, 1692. 


% Yeſterday came in ſeveral 
« mails from Ireland; the laſt 
% are of the zoth and 24th of 
«lat month. They bring little 
neus, telling us only, that the 
„ two houſes of parliament had 
«, paſſed an act for recognition 
* f their majeſties undoubted 
title to the crown of Ireland, 
„ and had under conhideration 
© ſeveral other bills, as alſo the 
e ſtate of the revenue, and ſome 
„ grievances, which they com- 
* plained of ; but the letters do 

not ſay what they were. They 

„ had expelled Mr. Farrel the 

* houſe for having adhercd to 


* and favoured the Iriſh dorin 

the late rebellion, as they h. 

e done before to Mr. Crofts of 
*© the county of Cork. And my 
„lord lieutenant had ſent a 
“ mellage to them, leiting them 
* know, that they ſhould fit 
but a fortnight longer, and 
be then prorogued tiil the 
*« ſpring.” TY 


Whitehall, Novemb. 8, 1692. 


„ By the letters from Dublin 
of the 27th and zoth paſt, we 
„ have an account, that the two 
* houſes of parliament there had 
paſſed an act for granting to 
their majeſties an additional 
6 exciſe upon beer, ale, and 
other liquors, Which may raiſe 
* about twenty - five thouſand 
pounds. But at the ſame time 
the commons declared, That 
it was their undoubted right to 
prepare and reſolve the ways 
and means of raiſing money; 
and that their receiving the 
„ ſaid bill of exciſe, which was 
*« tranſmitted to them under the 
« great ſeal of England, ſhould 
not be drawn into precedent 
“ for the future. And withal 
„ they rejected another bill ſent 
out of England, for granting 


* certain duties to their ma- 


6 jeſties for one year, and or- 
dered it to be entered in their 
journals, that the reaſon why 


the ſaid bill is rejected, is, that 
the ſame had not it's riſe in 
their houſe, And after this 
they themſelves took into con- 
„ fideration, how they -ſhou'd 
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1692. the forces into winter-quarters, and went thence to the 
Hague, where having ſettled his affairs, he embarked on the 
_ 15th of October on board the Mary yatch, attended by fir 


raiſe the reſt of the ſupply 
of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
which they had voted to be 
given for one year towards 
paying the army. They had 


Vkewiſe rejected two other 
bills tranſmitted out of Eng- 
© Jand ; one intitled, An act ro 


cou ſiem the acts of ſettlement, 
and explanation and reſolu- 


tion of che doubts of the lord 


heuenant and council upon 


the ſaid acts; and the other, 


An act for reveriing the act 
of atrainders, and all other 
acts made in the late pretend- 
ed parliament of lreland. 


They had appointed a com- 
- mittee to inquire what laws 


were going to expire in Ire- 
land, and were fit to be con- 
tinued; and what laws, that 
have been made in Znglard, 
were fit to be made of force in 
that kingdom: and the ſaid 
committee had reported ſeve- 
ral laws accordingly ; among 


Which one was the Habeas 


Corpus at. They had alio 
repreſented ſeveral grievances 


to the lord lieutenant, to wit, 


the employing of papiſts in 


the army; the ſuffering them 


to go armed; and miſapply 
ing of the forleitures, &c. 
Lallly, they had given his 
excellency thanks for his care 
to ſuppreſs the rapparees and 


tories, whoſe numbers began 


to increaſe in the north of 
* Connaught, and in the caunty 


of Cork. And the houſe of 
lords had reſulved to write 


* letters to the houfes of par- 
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liament in England, to thank 
them and this whole kingdom 
for their kindneſs and afliſt- 
ance to the Engliſh, when they 
lately fled into this kingdom 
from the popiſh ' perſecution 
in heland. The ſame letters 
add, that it was believed the 
parliament uould end their 
leſions the laſt week, and be 
prorogued till tae ſpring.“ 


Whitehall, Novemb; 1 1,1692. 


“ This day came in an ex- 
preſs from Ireland, with an 
account that his excellency 
the lord lieutenant had on the 
za inſtant prorogued the par- 
hlament to the Gch of April 
next, after having given the 
royal aſient to the Act of re- 
cognition of their majeſties 
undoubted title to the crown 
of England; An act for grant- 
ing an additional exciſe to 
their majeſties; An act for en- 
couraging proteſlant ſtrangers 
to jettle in Iręland; and an 
Act for taking affidavits in the 
country. The commons had 
rejected ſeveral other acts be- 
ſides thoſe mentioned in my 
laſt, to wit, that, for ſeitling 
the militia; another for pu- 
niſhing mutincers and deſert- 
ers, &c. Which, togecher with 


ſome other of their votes, gave 
his excellency ſuch diſlike of 
their proceedings, that he took 


notice of it in his ſpeech at 
their riſing, and cauſed a pro- 
teſtation to be entered againſt 
them in the lords houſe, for 

| « aflert- 
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. Cloudeſley Shovel, with ſeveral men of war, and on the 18th 


landed ſafe at Varmouth !. 


Weſtminſter, which the king opened with the following SW. fe. 


On Friday the 4th of November, the parliament met at 


ſpeech to both houſes. 
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war. And | hope by your advice and aſſiſtance, which 
have never failed me, to take ſuch meaſures, as may be 
moſt proper for ſupporting our common intereſt againſt 
the exceſſive power of France. 

We have great reaſon to rejoice in the happy victory, 
which by the vlefling of God we obtained at ſea. And 1 
with I could tel! you, that the ſucceſs at land had been 
anſwerable to it, I am ſure my own ſubjects had ſo re- 
markable a part in both, that their hravery and courage 
muſt ever be remembered to their honour. 


The French are repairing their loſſes at fea with great 
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diligence, and do deſign to augment their land forces con- 
ſiderably againſt the next campaign; which makes it ab- 
ſolutely neceſlaty for our ſafety, that at leaſt as great a 
force be maintained at ſea and land, as we had the laſt 
year. And therefore I muſt aſk of you, gentlemen of 
the houſe of commons, a ſupply ſuitable to fo great an oc- 
caſion. 


aſſerting the king's preroga- choſe their governor, obtained 
tive; and his excellency hed the king's patent whereby they 
likewiſe removed Mr Serjeant were reputed a body politic, 
Oſborne and Mr. Serjeant having the full and ſole privi- 
Broderick, two leading men lege for the making of luſtrings 


in the houſe, from being of and alamodes in England. On 


© 
the king's _—_— ? the 26th of October, this patent 


i Aboat- this time ſeveral was read in full committee at 


ting of the 


ſecond 
oy My Lords and Gentlemen, parlia- 


ment. 
1 AM t very glad to meet you again in parliament, where Nov. 


I have an opportunity of thanking you for the great Pr. H. C. 
ſupplies you have given me for the proſecution of this II. 408. 


French ag, ſtadious to pro- 
mote the intereſt of England, 

and to weaken France by im- 
pairing her manufactures, in con- 
junction with ſome Engliſh mer- 
chants, termed the Roz al Lu- 
ring Company; and being ſup- 
ported by the protection of the 


earl of Pembroke, whom they 


their houſe in Auſtin Fryers ; at 
which time the company was 
farther aſſured by their gover- 
nor of their majeſties ſatisfac- 
tion in this undertaking to ſuch 
a degree, that all other encou- 
ragements might be expected for 
che promoting of it. 


& Iam 


40 
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©. 1, am very. ſenſible how beavy this, charge is upon my 
« people; and. it extremely afflicts me, that. it is not poſſible 
% to be avoided, without expoſing ourſelves to inevitable 
4 ruin and deſtruction. The inconvenience of ſending out 
« of the kingdom great ſums of money, for the payment 


„ of the troops abroad, is indeed very conſiderable; and | fo 


« much wiſh it could be remedied, that, if you can ſuggeſt 
* to me any methods for the ſupport of them, which may 


* leſſen} this inconvenience, I ſhall be ready to receive them 
« with all the ſatisfaction imaginable. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« None can deſire more than I do, that a deſcent ſhould 
« be made into France; and therefore, notwithſtanding the 
« diſappointment of that deſign laſt ſummer, I intend to 
& attempt it the next year with a much more conſiderable 
« force; and, fo ſoon as I ſhall be enabled, all poſſible” care 
« and application ſhall be uſed towards it. 2 

« And upon this occaſion I cannot omit taking notice of 
that ſignal deliverance which by the good. providence of God 
c we received the laſt ſpring, to the diſappointment and con- 
« fuſion of our enemies deſigns and expectations. 

This has ſufficiently ſhewn us how much we are expoſed 
e to the attempts of France, while that king is in a con- 
« dition to make them. Let us therefore improve the ad- 
* vantage we have at this time of being joined with, molt of 
ce the princes and ſtates of Europe againſt ſo dangerous an 
&« enemy. In this ſurely all men will agree, who have an 
& love for their country, or any zeal for our religion. I 


6 


s cannot therefore doubt but you will continue to ſupport 


« me in this war againſt the declared enemy of this nation; 
& and that you will give as ſpeedy diſpatch to the affairs be- 
© fore you, as the nature and importance of them will ad- 
< mit ; that our preparations may be timely and effectual 
&« for the preſervation of all that is dear and valuable to us. 
H am ſure I can have no intereſt but what is yours. We 
te have the ſame religion to defend; and you cannot be 
© more concerned for the preſervation of your liberties and 
* properties than I am, that you ſhould always remain in 
« the full poſſeſſion and enjoyment of them; for I have no 
« aim but to make you a happy people. | | 

_ +6. Hitherto I have never ſpared to expoſe my own perſon 
for the good and welfare of this nation; and I am ſenſible 
* of your good affections to me, that I ſhall continue to 
| | * 66 do 
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c do ſo with great chearfulneſs upon all occaſions, wherein 1 
I may contribute to the honout and advantage of England.” 


. 


4 


This ſpeech was received with the univerſal approbation Proceed- 
which it deſerved, The commons after reading the king's ings of 
ſpeech, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the houſe, / adjourned to that houſe, 
the '11th of November ew, in order to give their members MS. Lett. 
time to come up ; the lords likewiſe adjourned to November Com 
the yth, when a complaint was made by the earls' of Hun- plaints 
tington, Scarſdale, and Marlborough, that they had been of the 
lately committed to the Tower by warrants, wherein it was lords that 
not ſaid, that any information was given againſt them upon had been 
oath, which they alledged to be required by the law. They com- 
complained likewiſe, that the beginning of this Michaelmag mitted. 
Term they were continued upon bail, by the court of King's- 

Bench, though the parliament was then going to meet ; 
which they looked upon as a breach of the privilege of the 
peerage of England; wherein they were ſeconded by ſome 
other lords, Theſe two points were debated ſome time, and 
the opinion of the judges was aſked upon the laſt ; and the 
lord chief juſtice Holt juſtified the proceeding of the King's- 
Bench. At laſt it was reſolved, that a committee ſhould be 
appointed to inquire into precedents about this matter, and 
to make their report on the Wedneſday following ; till which 
time the houſe adjourned ; and the committee met on Tueſday 
accordingly. | | 
The houſe of peers meeting on Wedneſday, November 9th, 
reſumed the affair of the commitment of the lords to the 
2 and their being continued under bail by the King's- 

ench. The debate ran chiefly upon the ſecond head; and 
it was moved, that the recognizances of the ſaid lords, which 
were taken in the King's-Bench, ſhould be removed to the 
houſe of peers, as being the ſupreme court. But the lord 
chief juſtice Holt's opinion being aſked, and he acquainting 
them, that it could not be done, that debate fell. The day 
following, their lordſhips called before them Mr. Aaron 
Smith, who was the ſollicitor for law affairs; and he was aſked 
upon oath what witneſſes there were in the firſt place againſt 
the earl of Huntington; to which he anſwered, that he 
knew of but one. It was then debated, whether one wit- 
neſs was ſufficient to Keep a peer under bail, after he had 


n The proceedings of both under ſecretary of ſtate, to Sir 

houſes in this ſeſſion, are chiefly W. D. Colt, envoy extraordi- 

extracted from a ſeries of origi- - nary at Hanover. 1 
pal letters, written by Mr. Warre, 

5 entered 
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entered his prayer at the King's-Bench to be tried, as the 
Habeas Corpus act directs ; but they came then to no re- 


' ſolution upon it. 


The houſe of commons met on the 11th according to 
their adjournment, when a motion was made by Sir Thomas 
Clarges for an addreſs to his majeſty, that the foreign alli- 
ances might be laid before that houſe; which was carried; 
and the deſign of it was evidently to enter into the e ee 


tion of the part, which the ſeveral confederate princes bore 


5 the war; and whether it was proportionable to that of 


and. 
gh next day the peers reſumed the debate concerning the 
lords who had been committed ; and the committee, which 
had been appointed for that purpoſe, reported an order, de- 
claring, That no peer ſhould be continued upon bail, unlels 


there were two witneſſes againſt him. Upon this ſome de- 


bate aroſe, but concluded without any determination; and 
then their lordſhips entered upon the conſideration of the le- 
gality of the commitments, but adjourned without dee 
to any concluſion. 

The ſame day there was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons a bill “ for regulating trials in caſes of high- treaſon; 
and they voted than's to admiral Ruſſel, and the command- 
ers and ſeamen of the fleet, for the 2 victory at ſea; and 
ordered, that the lords of the admiralty lay before the houſe 
copies of the orders by them ſent to the admiral ;, who was 


likewiſe or:cred to bring copics of thoſe, which he bad re- 


ceived ; the houſe reſolving o inquire how it came to paſs, 


that the victory was not purſued, 

'The next day, November 12, the houſe of lords received 
a report from their committee, of an order, declaring, that 
no peer ſhall be remanded to priſon by the King's- Bench upon 
his appearing - before them by virtue of the Habeas Corpus 
act, after having entered his prayer to be tried as the faid act 


_ directs, or kept under bail, unleſs there be againſt him two 


witneſſes upon oath, Hereupon the judges were conſulted, 

and they were of opinion, that it was not neceſſary in this 
caſe to have two witneſſes upon oath againit the priſoner, but 
that there ought to be two witneſſes in a capacity to be ſworn, 
ſince it might happen, that one of them was abſent, and had 


not yet had an opportunity to be ſworn. The committee 
therefore altered their order agrecably to this opinion of the 


Judges; and then it was moved: on the 14th of November, 


and debated ſeveral hours, whether that order ſhould be en- 
tered as a ſtanding rule in the armen of the houſe, and at 


laſt 
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laſt it was reſolved in the affirmative by thirty-five voices 1692. 
againſt twenty-eight. The day following their lotdſhips en- 
tered again upon the matter of the lords continued under 
bail, and conſidered in what manner to diſcharge them from 
their recognizances; and after ſome debate it was intimated 
as an expedient, that his majeſty would give order for their 
diſcharge the next day ; which put an end to the debate, and | 
they accordingly adjourned to 'T hurſday, November 17, when | 
they were informed that theſe lords had been diſcharged the 
day before by the king's particular command. Upon this a 
debate aroſe, what entry ſhould be made thereof in their 
Journals for aſſerting the rights and privileges of the peers, 
whercin they came to no determination, but adjourned the 
debate to the next day, when they ordered it to be entered 
upon their journal, that being informed, that his majeſty had 
= directions for the diſcharge of the lords under bail in the | 
| 

| 
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ing's- Bench, the debate about that matter ceaſed. This 

debate went off in a bill, that indemnified the miniſtry for An act to 

thoſe commitments, but limited them, for the future, by ſe- indemnify 

veral rules; all which rules were rejected by the commons. the mini- 
They thought thoſe limitations gave a legal power to commit, ! ar 

in caſes were they were oblerved ; whereas they thought the prong — 

fafer way was to indemnify the miniſtry, when it was viſible garnet. 

they did not commit any but upon real danger, and not to | 

ſet them any rules: Since, as to the commiting of ſuſpected | 

perſons, where the danger is real and viſible, the public ſafety 

muſt be looked to, and ſupercede all particular laws. 

'The commons, on the 12th of November, entered upon Tnquiry 

an enquiry, I. Why the late victory at fea had not been pur- into the 
ſued? 2. Why the deſcent had not been made? 3. Why conduct 

care had not been taken to cover the trade, by having con- of the 

voys and cruifers in proper ſtations ? In anſwer to the firſt, fleet. 
admiral Ruſſcl alledged, That nothing had been omitted on 

his part; and that he gave orders in writing to fir John 

Aſhby, preſently after the fight, to purſue the French ſhips 

that fled through the Race of Alderney v. Secondly, as to 


n Accordingly Sir John Aſhby that the ſpeaker, by direction 
being examined, Nov. 19, par- of the houſe, acquainted him, 
ticularly in relation to the French * That the houſe took notice 
men ot war that eſcaped into St, “ of his ingenious behaviour ar 
Malo's, he gave an account of ** the bar, and that he had given 
the proceedings of the ſhips un- an account to the {arr-1; tion 
der his command in and after of the houſe, and was diſ- 
the engagement; with which . “ miſſed from farther attend- 
the houſe was ſo well pleated, “ ance.” Pr. H. C. II. 410. 


the 
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1692. the deſcent, he faid, That it was ſo late in the year, when 
the land- forces joined the fleet, that it was the opinion of all 
the ſeamen, that the great ſhips could not ſtand over to St. 
Malo's, or the other places propoſed, without an extreme 
hazard. So that the inquiry remaining was, why the land- 
forces embarked no ſooner; of which the commiſſioners of 
tranſports, victuallers, and officers of the ordnance, were 
required to give an account as far as related to their ſeveral 
parts. Laſtly, the commiſfioners of the admiralty were direct- 
ed to give an aecount about the convo ys. 
The com- On the ith, the commons made an addreſs to the king, 
mons ad- in which they acknowledged, . The great affection his 
% majeſty ſhewed to his ſubjects, by taking notice of their 
& bravery and courage, by that ſenſible concern he expreſſed 
for the charges on bis people, and by that tender regard 
4 for the preſervation of their religion, liberties, and pro- 
perties, which muſt ever be remembered with gratitude by 
all his faithful ſubjects. They likewiſe acknowledged the 
© favour of God, in reſtoring his majeſty in ſafety to bis 
<< people, after ſo. many hazards and dangers, to Which he 
bad expoſed his facred perſon ; that there might be no- 
< thing wanting on his part to oppoſe the ambitious defigns 
of his enemies, and to maintain the - honour of England, 
and the liberties of Europe, They alſo congratulated his 
<« deliverance from the ſecret and open defigns, which the 
*© malice of his enemies had formed againſt him; and af- 
© ſured him, that they would always adviſe and aſſiſt him in 
the ſupporting of his government againſt his enemies.“ 
They preſented at the fame time their thankful 'acknow- 
ledgments to the queen, “ for her gracious and prudent 
«© adminiſtration of the government, whilſt his majeſty was 
0 hazarding his royal perſon abroad ; and for the bleſſings 
of peace, which they enjoyed at home under her auſpicious 
<< reign, at a time when the greateſt part of Europe was ſuf- 
« fering the miſerable effects of war. They alſo congratu- 
„ lated, not only the ſignal deliverance, which they receiv- 
ed from a bold and cruel deſign, formed and proſecuted 
0 for their deſtruction, when it was juſt ready to be executed, 
but likewiſe the return of her majeſty's fleet with ſo com- 
<< pleat and glorious a victory, as was not to be equalled in 
„any former age; aſſuring her majeſty, that the grateful 
o ſenſe they had of their happineſs under her government, 
e ſhould be always manifeſted in conſtant returns of duty 
and obedience, and a firm reſolution to do all that was in 
<< their power to render her reign ſecure and Pe 
g N 
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mons a meſſage from the king in anſwer to their addreſs the 
laſt ſeſſion, about the Eaſt - India company, with ſeveral papers a meſſage 
relating to that company; namely, a copy of the new-regu- to the 

lations drawn up by his majeſty's order, and which the com- commons 
pany had refuſed to ſubmit to; and the opinion of the judges about the 
thereupon, which the king informed, the houſe was the reaſon Faſt India 
of his having done nothing in the affair, ſince the judges had ©ompany- 


declared, that the company muſt have three years notice, and 
that no company could be ſet up in that time; for which 
reaſon he left the commons to proceed in that matter as they 
ſhould think proper. 

The next day the commiſſioners of accounts laid before 
the commons their report about the receipts and iſſues of the 
public monies; the conſideration of which being deferred to 
the Thurſday following, the buſineſs of the day was called 
for, which was to conſider of the king's ſpeech ; but it was 
anſwered, that, ſince his majeſty deſired their advice as well 
as aſſiſtance, they could not offer the former till they had 


inquired into the alliances, public accounts, &c. and there- 


upon it was ordered, that the conſideration of his majeſty's 
ſpeech ſhould be adjourned till the Tueſday following. 

On Wedneſday, November 16th, the commons had a 
debate of two bours, by whom the alliances laid before 
them ſhould be tranſlated; ſome propoſing, that it ſhould be 
done by public notaries; others, that they ſhould be returned 
to the ſecretary for that purpoſe; and others, that they ſhould 


be referred to a committee, in order to be rendered into 


Engliſh, and theſe laſt prevailed. The next day was ſpent 
by that hauſe in the buſineſs relating to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany ;/ and, the day following, they read a ſecond time the 
bill “ for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon;“ upon 
which a long debate aroſe, whether it ſhould be rejected or 
committed, many of the members looking upon it as very 
unſeaſonable at that time, when the enemies of the govern- 
ment were fo active in plotting againſt it, ſince by this bill 
the conviction of ſuch offenders would be made much more 


difficult than it was before; but in concluſion, it was carried 


upon the queſtion by one hundred and ſeventy againſt one 
hundred and fifty, that the ſaid bill ſhould be committed to 
the committee of the whole houſe. | 


On Wedneſday, November the 23d, the commons had a a 
long debate about the foreign generals, on which ſubject ſe- 
veral warm ſpeeches were made, and the count de Solms 
was particularly named as the chief occaſion of the ill ſucceſs 
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at Steenkirk by not ſending ſuccours, when called for, to 


ſupport the Engliſh, and as a perſon who had not treated 


the Engliſh well. It was at firſt preſſed, that no foreign ge- 
neral ould be allowed of upon the Engliſh eſtabliſhment ; 
but that motion would not paſs, though it was at laſt reſolved 
with little oppoſition, that his majeſſy ſhould be humbly ad- 
viſed to fill the vacancies, that ſhall happen for the future, 
of general officers in our army with ſuch only as are natives 
of their majeſties dominions ; and that the general of the 
Engliſh foot be a native of their majeſties dominions. By 


which vote they propoſed to hinder the coming in of any other 


foreign generals than were already employed in the ſervice, 
and to remove count Solms. And it was even moved, that 
the houſe ſhould deſire the king to tonfer that command upon 
lieutenant-general Talmaſh, who, it was ſaid, was a better 
and more experienced officer; but this motion was not fe- 
conded, and fo it fell. 

On the 24th of November, the commons reſumed the 
affair of the Eaſt-India Company; ; and reſolved, that there 


ſhould be a new ſubſcription of a joint flock not exceeding 


two millions, and not Jefs than 1, 580, ooo l. to continue br 
twenty-one years. And the day following the flate of the 
war for the enſuing year was laid before that houſe. The 
land force was the lame as it was the laſt year, but the naval 
ſomewhat greater. The whole expence amounted to four 
millions, two hundred thouſand pounds ; to which was added, 
deficiency of the laſt poll act, amounting to 754,000 l. The 
eſtimates were read, and the farther conſideration of the ſup- 
ply adjourned to the Tueſday following. 

The lords, on November the 230, attended their ma- 


jeſties with their addreſſes of thanks and congratulation ; and 


on the 28th they reſolved, that his majeſty be humbly ad- 


viſed to employ one, who was born their majeſties ſubject, 


to be general of the Engliſh forces ; and the day following 
they conſidered the miſcarriages of the intended deſcent into 
France, and after ſome debate reſolved, to make an addreſs 
to his majeſty, that all orders, letters, &c. relating to the 
ſame, be laid before them. 

On Saturday, November 26th, the committee about the 
tranſports made their report to the houſe of commons; and 
after ſeveral warm ſpeeches, it was reſolved, that in regard 


many of the great affairs of the government have been for 
the time patit Unſucceſsfully managed by thoſe who had the 


direction thereof, the houſe ſhould humbly adviſe his ' ma- 
jelty to prevent the like miſchiefs for the ſuture, by employ- 
ing 
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ing men of known ability and integrity ; this queſtion being 1692. 
carried without a ſingle negative. Some members then re- cw küñ⸗ñé 
preſented the prejudices, which they conceived to ariſe to the 
public by having all affairs of ſtate paſſed only through the 
cabinet- council; thinking it better to have them conſidered 
of in the privy-council ; upon which there was ſome debate, 
but the motion fell. 

On the 28th the commons were employed upon the bill 
« for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon,” wherein they 
made ſeveral amendments, the principal of which was, that 
this act ſhould not take place, nor be of any force, till after 
the expiration of the preſent war with France; which upon 
the queſtion was carried by one hundred and ſeventy-five, 
againſt one hundred and forty ; this amendment being thoughe 
to anſwer the main objection againft the bill, of its being 
unſeaſonable. 

The day following they took into conſideration the eſti- 
mates about the fleet. The firſt debate was, whether the 
ſhould allow of the thirty-three thouſand ſeamen demanded 
by the admiralty ; which ſome would have reduced to thirty 
thouſand ; but it was carried for the whole number ; after 
which they agreed likewiſe to all the other particulars of the 
eſtimate, except that about the two marine regiments, which 
they did not allow of. 

On the 3oth of November, the commons went again into 
a grand committee to give advice to his majeſty, Several 
ſpeeches were made againſt the ill management of affairs, and 
the inactivity and want of vigour, that appeared in thoſe, 
who had the adminiſtration of them; which they impured 
to the principles of ſome of them, who at firit oppoſed the 
ſettlement of the government, and therefore could not be 
thought to be ſo zealous for the ſupport of it as was neceſſary 
in the preſent ſtate of things. And Mr. Arnold went fo far 
as to name the earl of Nottingham, though he was not fe- 
conded. After a long debate the following vote paſſed with- 
out any oppoſition, that his majeſty be humbly advited, for 
the neceſſary ſupport of the government, to employ in hs 
councils and management of his affairs, ſuch perions only 
whoſe principles oblige them to ſtand by him and his right, 
againſt the late king James and all other pretenders what- 
ſoever. 

The day following the houſe agreed with the committee 
about the eſtimates of the fleet for the enſuing year; and 
then reſolved upon an addreſs to his majeſty, that a liſt of 
the ſhips deſigned for the next vear's ſervice might be laid 
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before them. After this the report was made about the bill 
ce for regulating trials in cafes of high treaſon,” to which the 
houſe agreed, and particularly to the amendment, that this 
act ſhould not take place till after the expiration of the pre- 
ſent war, which was debated for ſome time, and at laſt car- 
ried by one hundred and fixty-five againſt one hundred and 
forty. Some clauſes were then offered to be added to the 
bill, one of which occaſioned a long debate. It was to 
enact, that it ſhould be high-treaſon for any perſon to declare 
by word or writing, that their preſent majeſties were not law- 
ful and rightful king and queen of this realm. This was 
very much oppoſed, as a. thing irregular to bring in thus a 
clauſe for making a new law, and as dangerous to the ſub- 
jet to make words treaſon, At laſt it was agreed to lay aſide 
the clauſe, and that a bill be brought in for the better pre- 
ſervation of their majeſties perſons and government, But 
no further mention was made of the other bill “ for regu- 
« lating trials,” &c. during this ſeſſion. 

The houſe of lords, on the 2d of December, reſumed the 
conſideration of the bill of indemnity, and added to it a 
clauſe impowering the council, in caſe of an invaſion, to ſe- 
cure all ſuſpected perſons, who refuſe to take the oaths, and 
to give ſecurity for their peaceable behaviour. And on the 
6th of that month the earl of Nottingham gave in to their 
lordſhips an account of all orders and proceedings about the 
deſcent. 

On the 3d of December, the commons proceeded upon 
the eſtimates about the land forces; when the lord Ranelagh 
acquainted them, that, of the fifty- four thouſand demanded 
by his majeſty, he deſigned, that twenty thouſand ſhould be 
left in England, and the reſt employed abroad. Upon this, 
the firſt debate was, whether they ſhould agree to have twent 
thouſand men kept in England; and it was preſſed to begin 
with this queſtion; but the managers for the court oppoſed 
it, and would not ſuffer this ſeparate queſtion, inſiſting to 
have the whole fifty-four thouſand men put into the queſtion 
together; which occaſioned a long debate, but at laſt it was 
agreed, that the ſeparate queſtion about the twenty thouſand 
men to be kept in Englai:d ſhould be put firſt ; which being 
done, it paſſed without a negative. Then the ſecond queſtion 
was debated about the ti irty-four thouſand men to be em- 
ployed abroad ; which was warmly oppoſed by ſeveral, who 
were againſt fending any forces to Flanders, where no ad- 
vantage was to be expected by the experience of the laſt 
campaign; at leaſt they were for leſſening the number, ſince 
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the kingdom could not bear ſo great an expence. This de- 
bate kept the houſe ſitting till nine at night, when the queſtion 


1692. 


being put, it was carried for the thirty- four thouſand men 
with ſo great a majority, that the oppoſite ſide did not think 
fit to divide for it. On the 5th they went again into a grand 
committee to give advice; and after a long debate, and di- 
vers angry ſpeeches, they paſſed the two following votes: 
1. That the committee was of opinion, that there had been 
an apparent miſcarriage in the management of the affairs re- 
lating to the deſcent the laſt ſummer. 2. That one cauſe of 
the ſaid miſcarriage, was the want of giving timely and 
neceſſary orders by ſuch perſons, to whom the management 
of this matter was committed. The firſt paſſed without an 

oppolition ; but the lait, which was plainly levelled at the 
earl of Nottingham, was carried only by one voice, a hundred 


and ſixty-five againſt a hundred and ſixty- four. The day fol- 


lowing they proceeded upon the eſtimates about the land- 
forces, and agreed to the allowances demanded for the ge- 
neral officers. But, when they came to the three pounds a 
day ſet down for Mr. Blaithwait, they would not allow of 
it, but reduced it to twenty ſhillings, which, upon the queſ- 
tion, was Carried by about nineteen voices. 

The lords, on the 7th of December, had the earl of Not- 
tingham's relation concerning the deſcent read to them, and 
it was ordered, that the original letters from admiral Ruſſel, 
and other perſons therein mentioned, ſhould be laid before 
the houſe. After which a motion was made, that they ſhould 
proceed jointly with the commons in giving their advice to 
his majeſty, and to that end it ſhould be propoſed, that a 
committee might be appointed by either houſe, to meet to- 
gether, and conſider of heads for the fame. But, after along 
debate, it was reſolved in the negative by a majority of forty- 
eight againſt thirty-ſix ; of the former number were all the 
lords of the cabinet council, except the lord ſteward ; all the 
biſhops preſent, except Dr. Watlon biſhop of St. David's e. 

The 


o Leave having been aſtced the advice of his parliament at 
and given, that ſome lords might this time, when he fo much 
proteit, if the queſtion was car- ſeems. to need it, no other me- 
ried in the negative, the lords thod was, or, in our opinions, 


whoſe names are underwritten, could be propoſed, by which 


entered their proteſtation in the the two houſes might ſo well and 
realoas following: ſo ſpeedily be brought to that 
1. Becauſe his m jeſty having concurrence, which is neceſſary 

particularly and expreisly defired to render their advice effectual. 
D 2 | 2. Be- 
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The ſeme day the commons proceeded upon the buſineſs 
the Eaſt- India company, and agreed to the reſt of the re- 


2. Becauſe it appears by ſome 
papers already imparted to this 
houle, that ſeveral members of 
the houle of commons are con- 
cerned in the matters before us, 
as having been ſo lately employ- 
ed in his majeſty's fervice ; and 
we Conceive it the caſicſt, pro- 
pereſt, and faireſt way of com- 
munication between the two 
houſes, to have ſo great and im- 
portant a buſineſ- tranſacted and 
Prepared in a committee ſo cho- 
ſen. 

3. Becauſe it cannot be exped- 
ed that ſo many members of the 
houſe of commons, from whom 
we fhill need information, can 
in any other manner be here pre- 
fent ſo often, though with the 
leave of the houſe, as will be ne- 
ceſſary for a ſufficient enquiry in- 
to the ſeveral affairs now under 
conſideration. 

4. Becauſe, if the houſe of 
comnions intend alſo to give ad- 
vice to his majeſty, it 1s very 


1 that boch houics of par- 


tament may receive ſuch 1n- 
formation ſeverally, as will be 
thought ft to be communicated 
us ſoon as poſſible; and we con- 
ceive no way of doing that can 
be ſo proper or ſpecdy as in a 
committee of both houies. 

5. Becauſe, in a tine of ſach 
imminent danger to the nation, 
by reaſon of to many milcorri- 
ages, as are ſuppoſed generally to 
be committed, the cloſeſt and 
nricteſt union of both houſes is 
abſolutely neceſſary to redeem 
u> from all that ruin, which we 


have roo much caule to fear is 


coming UPON us. | 
* 5 { , a 1 | p 
Shrewtbury, Mulgrave, 


— eu 


cc 


gulations, 
Stamford, Cornwallis, 
Monmouth, Vaughan, 
Crew, De Lonzueville 
Torrington, Montagu, 
Granville, Bath, 
Marlborough, Macclesfield. 
Ayleſbury, Warrington, 


Cnolmondely, Fitzwalter. , 

Mr. John Hampden publiſhed 
about chis time a rentarkable 
piece, intitled Some ſhort Conh- 
derations concerning the State of 
the Nation. He begins it with 
remarking, that Perhaps there 
* was not any time, in which it 
cc 
heads and hearts for the ſer- 
« vice of our native country, 
« that ſo a ſafe and effectual 
© method might. be agreed up- 
on to bring the nation through 
the great and many difficulties 
it laboured under; and to at- 
tain the end which was pro- 
poſed in the late revolution, 
and in that war in Which it was 
engaged for the defence of al! 
that was dear to us, againſt 
thoſe who were ſworn enemies 
of our religion and country.” 
He then couſiders that the re 
medying of all the evils under 
w hich the nation laboured, was 
only to be expected. from the 
parliament 3 and that, if the 
parliament ſhould. ſeparate wha! 
the king had ſo wiſely joined 
together in his ſpeech, and ſhould 
either give“ aſſiſtance without 
% advice, or advice withou! 
6 aſſiſtance,“ our affairs would 
be ruined, and the nation un- 
done. 

Mr. Hampden next makes 
ſome reflection: upon the ſtate of 


the nation, and conſiders it as in 


a ſtats 


was more. neceſſary to join 
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gulations, viz. that no man ſhall have above 10,000 1. ſtock, 


nor under 100 l. every 500 l. to have a vote, and no perſon to 


a ſtate of war, and againſt whom, 
and for what ends it was en— 
gaged in that war. The perſon 
againſt whom the war was di- 
rected, he tells us, was the French 
king, Who might be ſaid to be 
in ſome fort the enemy of man- 
kind, „ the deſign of whoſe 
„ hole life had been to eftabliſh 
„in Europe what they call an 


2 


„ might more properly be call- 
«ed; the enſlaving of all Eu- 
pe, and whoſe hatred to all 
e that bore the name of Proteſt- 
«> ant was inveterate and invin- 
„ ible.“ The ends of the war 
were both juſt and neceflary in 


the higheſt degree ; ſelf-defence, 


the maintenance of our ancient 
free government, the aſlerting 
our rights and liberties ; and, 
above all, the preſervation of the 
proteſtant religion againſt popery 
and idolatry. Mr. Hampden 
then conſiders, in what ſtate and 
condition we were for the carry- 
ing on this 3 war, ** which 
«had already laſted almoſt four 
« years, and was likely to lall 
mach longer, and at length to 
end unhappily, if effectual 
methods were not taken by the 
parliament to manage it in 
ſuch a way, and for ſuch ends 
as were conſiſtent with our 
ability, preſent condition, and 


© true intereſt.” He proceeds 


to ſhew; that the nation was not 


only in a ſtate of war, but alſo in 
a ſtate of decay and conſuming, 
and that in many reſpects, as, 
1. With reſpect to it's hipping; 
It being incredible what numbers 
of ſhips had been loft fince the 


beginning of the war, 2. With 


Univerſal Monarchy, which 


have 


regard to it's ſeamen ; the occa- 


ſion of which decay was this, 


that we had indeed acts of navi- 
gation, and one would think our 
own intereſt ſhould have inclined 
us ſufticiently to employ our own 
men in matters of trade ; yet 
there was ſo great opportunity 
given to employ foreigners by 
want of convoys, and the breed- 
ing of ſeamen being interrupted 
by the loſs of ſo many of our 
ſhips, and the giving up the 
Bank-fiſhing,and Newfoundland- 
fiſhing, in a manner entirely to 
the French, that our trade in- 
ſenſibly ſlipped from us, our 
merchants were diſappointed and 
undone, and our ſeamen diſcou- 
raged and diminiſhed ; in whom 
notwithſtanding. conſiſts the true 
ſtrength and ſafeguard of this 
iſland. 3. In the decay of our 
trade: Not to mention again, 
«* ſays he, the prodigious num- 
ber of trading ſhips taken by 
our enemies, and the diſcou- 
ragement of our ſeamen by 
employing foreigners, it 1s 
weil known that all nations 
now drive on a free trade with 
France, and we alone are ex- 
cepted from that benefit; 
while, on the other hand, we 
bear three parts in four of the 
charges of this war. The 
Swedes, Danes, Portugueſe, 
Veretians, and others, take 
off the French goods as open- 
ly as ever; and the two for- 
mer ſupply them with ſhips 
and naval ſtores. The Spa- 
© niards in the Netherlands 
ms intain as open and regular 
« a trade with them as in the 
time of full peace, without ſo 


3 « much 


«6 
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* much as a diſguiſe, or the leaſt 
«« pretence of a diſguite, though 
© we know they cannot ſubſiſt 
one moment without us; and 
* therefore we may put a ſtop 
© to ſuch abuſes ard deſtruct- 
« jve practices whenfoever we 
„% pleaie, Thoſe who know the 


condition of Denmark, Eo 


ce likewiſe that we might eaſily 
* have hindered the {ſupplies 
that have gone from thence 
% to France; but, though that 
„ were often adviſed and preſi 


* ed, yet nothing could be ever 


e procured to be done. The 


% Dutch, who pretend to be ſo 


% cloſely united with us in in— 
tereſt at this time, have pri- 
vate factors every where car- 


* rying on a trade with France 


in the name of other nations ; 
while we alone loſe the bene- 
« fit of that trade, which the 
reſt of the allies divide among 
* them. 4. In the loſs and 
* cjminution of our treaſure, 


of which the king take+ no- 


* tice in his ſpcech.” And this 
procecded not only f:om hiring 
foreigners for convoys, and fo- 


re gn importers, who carry away 


the money that ſhould be divid- 
ed among our Engliſh ſeamen 
and traders, as was obſerved 
above, but priacipally from tho e 
vaſt ſums which were ſent in ſpe- 
cie to pay our land army, little 
of which ever returned into Eng- 
land again; and that which dia, 
was ſo chpped and leſſened, that 
it would not paſs. © 5. in the 
& loſs of our men. | ſhal nor, 
„ fays Mr. Hampden, ſay how 
* many lives have been jpilt for 
* tix reduction of Ireland, and 


1692. have more: the governors to have 50001. ſtock : thedep uty 
0001. The company to export every year of the 
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* how many of them might caſi- 
* ly have been ſpared, if things 
had been righily managed at 
„ firit; nor how many of our 
* braveſt men periſhed in the 
c Action at Steenkirk, for want 
of being ſuſtained as they 
„ might and ought to have 
« been,” He then ſhews that 
the nation was likewiſe in a ſtate 
of unſettledneſs in all reſpects, 
which mult needs be very dread» 
ful in the midſt of a wa. tor, 
1. It was entirely unſettied as to 
the government, the king's title, 
and ine legality of at, being as 
publicly ditputed, and with as 
little fear of puniſhment, as any 
pon: ot natural philoſophy in the 
ichools at Oxford, or any moot» 
caſe of law by the ſtudents of 
the Temple; while others, who 
pretended to ſubmit to the go- 
vernment, openly renounced and 
impugned che principles and 
grounds upon Which it was ſet 
up by the nation; and would not 
ſuffer any mention to be made of 
the original contract broken by 
king James, nor of that new con- 
tract made by king William with 
this nation, in virtue whereot he 
was king of England; but wrote 
books and publiſhed them, one 
while to prove that he was king 
by conqueſt, another while to 
prove that he was king by an 
immediate providence of God, 
and direction from him; both 
which were cqually deſtructive to 
the nature of our government, 
and to all the ends propoſed to 
be compailied in the revolution. 
Beſides, ſeveral bills and decla- 
rations had been offered ſeveral 
times in parliament for abjuring 
king 
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Engliſh manufactures to the value of 100,000 l. and to furniſh 1692. 
the government with fave hundred tun of ſalt- petre yearly at 


king James's authority, and de- 
claring king William and queen 
Mary lawful and rightful king 
and queen of this realm; but no- 
thing of this kind had been yet 
brought to perſection. Nor was 
the nation in an unſettled condi- 
tion only in reference to the 
king's title, but likewiſe to the 
ancient government itſelf, and 
the time of holding parliaments ; 
for the government could not in 
any ſort be thought to be ſettled, 
till the manner and time of call- 
ing parliaments, and their ſitting 
when called, were ful'y deter- 
mined, explained, and agreed 
to 2. The nation was unſettled 
as to the quiet enjoyment of our 
own houſes, from the quartering 
of ſoldiers in them, 3. From the 
ſeizing the ſubjects property for 
tranſport-ſhips, without ſettling 
any fund to pay them. 4. From 
the want of proper regulations 
with regard to trials for treaſon. 
5.From the want of ſettling a mi- 
litia. 6. From the decay of trade 
by the loſs of ſhips for want of 
convoys. Mr. Hampden then at- 
firme, that, in the conduct of the 
war, and the management of af- 
fairs at home in reference to 1t, 
„There was evidently a vein of 


< treachery run through it from 


C one end to the other. How elle, 
« ſays he, is it poſſible every 
* thing ſhould miſgive and miſ- 
carry, as we ſee it has done? 
«. How could all our prepara- 
4 tions this ycar for a deſcent 
« upon France have been fore- 
« flowed and retarded as they 
<« were, and our men embarked, 
4% only to colt half a million, 


4 and make us ridiculous to the 


La 
La 


Lo 
Lay 


Lay 
Lad 
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a certain 


whole world, unleſs the hand 
of jonb had been in it? — 
Who can believe that our vic- 
tory at ſea this year ſhould 
not have been farther purſued, 
if al} peope employed had 
been well intentionated ? — 
How came we to labour under 
{uch want of intell;gence, even 
in things, in which it may ſo 
eaſily be had, and that for ſo 
little money? — When orders 
are to be given out for any 
deſign, there are ſo many de- 
lays, upon one pretence or 
o:ner, that the time of execu- 
tion is always over before 
the orders are received, And 


- beſides, they are fo defective, 


and in their nature ſo imprac- 
ticable (as we have lately ſeen 
in the buſineſs of the deſcent) 
that it were better none at all 
ſhould be given. Are there 
deſigns on foot to join with 
our enemies, and riſe in fa- 
vour of them, as there was 
this ſummer, when the French 
were coming? Vet nobody is 


ſound out or proſecuted, that 


was concerned in it. Every 
body knew that horſes and 
arms were bought, and ſome 
were taken: every county ſaw 
that their diſcontented men 
flocked up to London : no- 
body thoughttherrench would 
cicher provide to come hicher, 
or ſeek to fight us at ſea, but 
but upon ſome ground of 
treachery ; and yet there could 
be nobody diſcovered that had 
any correſpondence with them. 
Theſe things are indications 
ſuſliciently plain to any wiſe 
man, where the bo:tom of all 
D 4 „this 
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a certain rate. : Upon theſe heads the, committee reſolved to 
move the houfe, that a bill might be, brought in, to ſettle 


the ſaid trade. e 10 RY 

On the 8th of December, the lords went into a grand 
committee upon giving advice; and, having before them the 
eſtabliſhment of the ordnance, they found upon it two Dutch 
officers, colonel Gower, colonel of the Engliſh train abroad, 
and Mr. Meeſters, keeper of the ſtores at home; and there- 
upon, after ſome debate, it was reſolved humbly to adviſe his 
majeſty to remove them both from the ſaid: employments. 


Meeſters having another poſt, that of comptroller of the train 


abroad, there was not much oppolition made to the removing 
him from this; but the queſtion about colonel Gower. was 


* this: miſchicf lies. But none 


are ſo band as thoſe who will 


nat ſve,” | 
Mr, Hampden concludes with 


. theſe words; © Al; theſe things 


* put together, make a conſi- 
derable part of the melancho- 
ly and miſerable ſtate of the 
nation. at this preſent time. If 
it be aſked, what ſhall be done 
to remove all theſe evils? I 
ſay, the firſt ſtep towards a 
cure js well to underitand our 
giſeaſe; and, if the parlia- 
ment can be thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of theſe things, and make 
«the king likewiſe ſenſible of 
them, the verv naturs of the 
* diſeaſe will of itſelf lead to the 
proper remedies, Therefore 
| am humbly of opinion, that 
tae parliament ſhould begin 
by a moſt humble, dutiful, and 
reipectful addreſs to his ma- 
j:{ty, repreſenting to bim the 
true ſtate of the nat on in it's 
preſent circumſtance-, return- 
ing thanks in the moit humble 


preſſion of demanding the ad- 


„ aſturing him that neither their 


„% advice nor aſſiſtance ſhall be 


* wanting for maintaining and 


and affectionate manner ima- 
* ginable for that gracious ex- 


vice of the parliament, and 


„ defending his perſon and go- 
% vernment againſt the attempts 
* of all his enemies ; as on their 
« fide, after what he has ſaid 
at the opening of this ſeſhon 
© of parliament, they cannot 
* doubt but his majeſty will 
* heartily concur with them in 
« what they ſhall adviſe for his 
* honour, ſafety, and greatneſs, 
and the good of the nation. 
After this the parliament will 
* proceed to offer to his majeſty 
« ſuch bills, as may be moſt 
„proper to remedy the griev- 
ances of which we complain ; 
and at the ſame time that they 
give money ſor carrying on 
« the war, will adviſe ſuch mea- 
ſures as may beſt enable his 
* majeſty to bring down the ex- 
* ceſlive power of France, and 
at the ſame time to fecare the 
happineſs and liberties of the 
Ergliſh nation. If debates are 
free and clear within door, ſo 
as to encourage thoſe without 
to hope that there is really a 
e probability of ſome:hing to be 
done for the good of the na- 
tion, there will be farther pro- 


poſals made of ſuch things as 


are thought moſt proper and 
neceſlary to be dont at this 
time.“ ed "I 
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carried againſt him by N one voices againſt thirty. eight. 
After this there aroſe ſome debate, whether the eail of Not- 


tingham's relation ſhould be referred to a committee of the 
whole houſe, or to a ſelect committee; and it was reſolved, 
as his lordſhip himſelf deſired, that it ſhould be conſidered 
of in a committee of the whole houſe. 

The commons were likewiſe the ſame day upon giving 
advice; and fir Richard Temple having moved, that, in pur- 
ſuance of the king's ſpeech, they would conſider how to pay 
the forces abroad, by ſending over Engliſh manufactures, 
and ſo preventing the exportation of ſo much money yearly ; 

and, this motion being ſeconded, it was reſolved, that a com- 
mittee ſhould be appointed to conſider thereof. The houſes 
being then delirous of riſing, fir Francis Winnington the 
Chairman was called upon to leave the chair; which, after 
baving put the uſual queſtion, he did accordingly, and: the 
- ſpeaker reſumed the houſe. But, as they had omitted in the 
committee to direct their chairman to report what they had 
done to the houſe, and to defire leave to lit again, no report 


2 
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could be made, and fo the vote, which they had paſled in the 


committee, fell to the ground: but the committee was re- 
vived by the houſe, and appointed to ſit again on the Monday 
following. 

On the th of December, the commons proceeded upon 
dhe eſtimates about the land forces. They had already 
agreed to the fifty- four thouſand men, to the charge of the 
general officers, the train, and the tranſports; and now they 
agreed to give 200, ooo l. more for hoſpitals and other ex- 
traordinary charges, being deſirous to throw theſe together, 


"becauſe in the article about the ſubſidies to the dukes of Sa- 


voy and Hanover, and the other about the three Saxon regi- 
ments, it was ſaid that the king paid two thirds, and the 
-Dutch one, which proportion the houſe was unwilling to 
allow of, but put the ſeveral ſums together under one gene- 
ral head, though with an abatement of 35,0c01. which they 
thought the eſtimates might very well bear. A motion was 
then made in behalf of the duke of Wirtemburg and the 
majors- general Tetteau and la Foreſt, who commanded the 
© Daniſh troops, that their particular pay might be according 
to the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, and not according to the Dutch 
which they were then upon; and this was agreed to, in con- 
ſideration of their good ſervices. And thus the houſe agreed 
to the whole ſtate of the war for the enſuing year; their next 


-buſinets being to conſver of ways to raiſe The tunds for the 
fame, 


In 
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. relation, with the original papers therein mentioned, 


THE HIS TON 
In the houſe of lords, the ſame day, the earl of Notting- 


were read; and, becauſe there ſeemed to be ſome reflection 
made therein upon admiral Ruſſel, who was a member of the 
houſe of commons, their lordſhips appointed a committee to 
conſider how they might come to ſpeak with the admiral; 
and to know what he had to ſay in anſwer thereunto. 

Their lordſhips likewiſe, on the roth, reſumed the conſi- 
deration of the earl of Nottingham's relation, and, after 
ſome debate, reſolved to appoint a committee to draw up an' 
abſtract of what the earl had farther by word of mouth told 
the houſe, that more nearly affected admiral Ruſſel, as if he 
had been wanting in ſeveral things, which were incumbent 
upon him. The committee thereupon met, and a queſtion 
aroſe, whether their account ſhould be drawn up as coming 
from the houſe, or from the earl of Nottingham; and the 
firſt was reſolved on; and, to prevent all miſtakes and fur- 
ther delays, the earl was defired to draw up himſelf the ſub- 
ſtance of what he had ſaid to the houſe. 

Among other advices which the lords reſolved about this 
time to give to his majeſty, one was, that, when the Engliſh 
forces were joined with the Dutch, his majeſty would be 
pleaſed to give the precedence to the former ; and that an 
Engliſh officer might command all Dutch officers of the fame 
rank, though his commiſſion be of a later date. This was 
grounded upon a treaty, which the ear] of Marlborough told 
the houſe was made at the beginning of the war, and of 
which he produced a copy, it being anſwered upon the ap- 
plication they made to the king for the treaty, that it could 
not be found. 

The commons, on the 10th of December, voted a ſupply 
for the navy of two millions and ninety thouſand pounds, 
as they had before granted one million nine hundred and 


twenty-five thouſand pounds for the fleet ; which together 


amounted to above four millions, without reckoning ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for the deficiency of the 
laſt year's poll-tax, and ſix hundred thouſand pounds for the 
civil liſt. The ſame day they agreed to the report about the 
Eaſt-India trade; and after that, read for the firſt time the 
bill- for the better preſervation of the government, in which 
there was appointed a new oath to be taken by all perſons in 

offices. | 
The day following, December 12th, the houſe deſigned 
to have proceeded upon the advice to the king; but Mr. Ruſ- 
ſc] informing en, that he heard ſome papers relating to 
"the 
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the laſt ſummer's expedition would be ſent them from the 
lords, and deſiring that the farther conſideration of this mat- 
ter might therefore be deferred for ſome days, it was accord- 
ingly adjourned till the Friday following, 

On the x3th, the commons ordered a bill to be brought 
in, that no perſon ſhould for the future be elected a member 
of parliament, who had any other employment or office of 
profit ; and that no member of the preſent houſe ſhould, dur- 
ing his being ſuch, accept of any office or employment. Af- 
ter this, they proceeded to the ſupply, and refolved, that 
there ſhould be raiſed four ſhillings in the pound upon lands 
and offices, 

The houſe of lords, on the 1 5th, had a warm debate 
about the foreign forces then in England, upon a motion, 
that his majeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed to fend them all 
away; and at laſt it was reſolved to adviſe him not to brin 
any more foreign troops into the kingdom ; but that thoſe 
already here, which were four Dutch and three French regi- 
ments, might continue. 

On Wedneſday the 14th, the commons had likewiſe a long 
debate about the bill for preſerving the government. The 
main objection againſt it was, that it made words treaſon, 
which would make people unſafe even among their own ſer- 
vants and in their own families; and that the oath to be ta- 
ken by all perſons in offices was, that, during their lives,” 
they ſhould ſtand by their majeſties againſt king James and 
all other pretenders; which, it was faid, laid an obligation 
upon people beyond what was in their power to be an{wer- 
able for. To this it was replied, that any thing, that was 
thought amiſs, might be amended in the committee, but that 
the ſcope and ſubſtance of the bill was certainly very neceſ- 
ſary at that time. But the bill was at laſt thrown out by 
two hundred againſt one hundred and feventy-fve, the court- 
party being divided upon it?. The next day they took into 
conſideration a new project for borrowing a million, and re- 
ſolved to make it part of the ſupply. Ihe project was, that ten 
thouſand perſons ſhould lend one hundred pounds each; that 
a fund of ſeventy thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled out of the 
hereditary exciſe to pay the intereſt at ſeven per cent. which 
was to be divided among the lenders, and the ſurvivors of 


them during their lives, provided that no man ſhould at any 


time have above ten thouſand pounds per annum. 


v Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that than he had been formerly. Vol. 
the King himſelf was more ſet on ii. p. 103. 
this abjuration of king James, 
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The next day, December the 16th; they went into a grand 


committee for giving advice to his majeſty, and it was mov- 


ed, that he ſhould be adviſed to remove colonel Gower and 
Mr. Meeſters, two Dutch officers, out of the ordnance, 
which occaſioned a debate of above two hours: at laſt it 
was ſaid by ſeveral generals, that this was a trivial matter, 
not worth the ſpending their time about; and that, if they 
had nothing of more. weight to lay before the king, they 
might go to their dinners : which motion was ſo well liked, 
that the committee adjourned, and the ſpeaker took the chair 
without appointing any time for their next ſitting. 
On the 17th, the bill “ for aſcertaining the fees of ob 
+ ficers of juſtice,” was rejected by the commons, being 
the ſame which had paſled the two houſes the prong ſel- 
ſion, but was then rejected by the king. | 0 
Iwo days after, the papers given in to the houſe of lords 
by the. earl of Nottingham, concerning the laſt ſummer's ex- 
pedition, being communicated to the commons at a conſer- 
ence, they were read in that houſe, when admiral Ruſſel, 
who, thought himſelf reflected on in them, made anſwer 
thereto in his place, ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the houſe 
that they paſſed a vote, „I hat he had behaved himſelf dur- 
ing the laſt expedition with fidelity, courage, and con- 
„ duct; “ and ordered that this vote ſhould be communi- 
cated to the lords at a conference the next day. | Beſides 
this, there were ſome warm ſpeeches made in the houſe; 
and it was even moved by Mr. Comptroller Wharton, that 
an addreſs ſhould be made to the king, to remove the earl of 
Nottingham; but that motion fell to che ground. 
The vote of the houſe of commons in favour of admiral 
Ruſſel was communicated to the lords at a conference on the 
21ſt of December, and at the ſame time the narrative and 
other papers concerning the laſt ſummer's expedition, were 
returned to them; which being reported to the houſe of 
lords, ſome of their lord{hips obſerved that this proceeding, of 
the commons ſeemed to be fomewhat irregular and unparka- 
mentary in returning the papers ſo haſtily, without taking any 
time to conſider of hams ; and it was moved to deſire a free 
conference with them upon it. But it was at laſt reſolved to 
look into precedents, and to appoint a committee for: that 
purpoſe. 
The commons, on the 21ſt, went into a grand committee 
to review the book of rates payable upon 2 200ds exported and 
imported; wherein they made ſome alterations, though they 
proceeded no farther than the letter C. And the day follow⸗ 


ing 
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ing they read for the firſt time a bill for raiſing four ſhillings 1692. 


in the pound upon real and perſonal eſtates, Which, it was 


ſuppoſed, Would amount to two millions; and they paſſed 


the bill “ touching free and impartial proceedings in par- 
< Jiament,” which was afterwards ſent up to the lotds for 
their concurrence. + The deſign of it was to prevent men, 
after they were choſen members of parliament, from accept- 
ing any places of profit; for, though any perſon who was in 
an office already might be choſen, yet, if he accepted one 
whilſt be was a fitting member, he was to loſe his feat in 
parliament, and to be incapable of being choſen again, but 
the ſpeaker for the time being was excepted. After this, the 
buſineſs of the Eaſt-India company ſhould have come on, but 
a printed paper having been diſperſed in the lobby of the 
houſe, wherein the chief ſticklers againſt the old company 
were all named, and recommended as the only fit perſons to 
have the direction of the new company, fince they had car- 
ried on this affair with great charge and loſs of time; and, 
there being among them ſeveral parliament-men, one of 
them made complaint thereof to the houſe, as being defign- 
ed for a reflection upon them; but the houſe treated it with 
contempt, and being grown cool upon the Eaſt-India buſi- 
neſs, and Mr. Smith, who uſed to be their chairman, going 
out of the houſe to avoid it, the further conſideration of the 
affair was deterred to the 29th of December; which gave 
great encouragement to the old company. 

On the 23d the commons were to have received the re- 
port from the committee for giving advice to the king; but it 
teemed that the houſe was grown weary of that matter, for 
it was adjourned fine die. | 

On the 28th of December, the commons made ſome pro- 

greſs in the money- bill; and the day following, in a grand 

committee upon the Eaſt-India buſineſs, went through feve- 
ral regulations, and particularly agreed to that for a new ſub- 
ſcription of a ſtock not exceeding two millions, and not under 
one million five hundred thouſand pounds. 

In the houſe of lords, the committee appointed to look in- 
to precedents, in 'order to a free conference with the com- 
mons upon their late vote concerning admiral Ruſſel, re- 
ported ſome precedents, which came near to the point in 
queſtion ; upon which their lordſhips on the 3eth refolved 
to demand ſuch a conference the next day. Accordingly the 
ſame day meſſengers came from the lords to the commons 
for that purpoſe ; but, it being put to the queſtion, whether 
they ſhould agree to the free conference Celired by the lords, 
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it was carried in the negative by ſeyenty-eight againſt ſixty- 


— one. 


The lords, on the 3iſt of December, read the ſecond 
time the bill (ent up from the commons * touching free and 
« impartial proceedings in parliament.” Great endeavours 
were uſed to throw it out; but at laſt it was reſolved by a 
majority of nine voices, that it ſhould be committed to a 
committee of the whole houſe. 

The fame day the commons made ſome further progreſs in 
the money-bill, as they did likewiſe on the zd of January; 
and the day following went through it to the blanks for the 
commiſſioners names, which were to be filled up the next 
day. They received likewiſe a meſſage from the lords, that 
they had appointed eleven of the clock the next morning for 
the free conference; and thereupon named managers for the 
ſame, who were only to hear what the lords had to ſay to 
them, and to report it to the houſe. 

The lords were, on the 3d of January, in a grand com- 
mittee upon the bill ©* for free and impartial proceedings in 
« parliament,” and went through it, agreeing to all the 
clauſes of it; but, when it came to be reported to the houſe, 
after a long debate, the bil] was thrown out by two voices, 
the majority of proxies, which are not allowed of in a 
committee, being againſt the bill. | 

It is remarked on this bill, that, when the party that was 


on the bill ſet againſt the court ſaw they could carry nothing in either 


for ſiee 
and im- 
partial 
proceed- 
ings in 
parlia- 
ment. 
Burnet. 


houſe, they turned their whole ſtrength againſt the preſent 
parliament, to force a diſſolution. They began with giving 
it the name of an ill ſound, calling it the officers parliament, 
becauſe many that had commands in the army were of it; 
and the word that they gave out among the people was, that 
we were to be governed by a ſtanding army and a ſtanding 
parliament. Then they tried to carry this bill, for render- 
ing all members of the houſe of commons incapable of places 
of truſt or profit. The truth was, it came to be obſerved, 
that ſome got credit by oppoling the government, and, to 
ſilence them, they were preferred: and then they changed 


their note, and were as ready to flatter, as before to find 


fault. This gave a ſpecious colour to thoſe who charged the 
court with deſigns of corrupting members, or at leaſt of 
ſtopping their mouths by places and penſions. Though the 
bill had paſſed the commons with little difficulty (thoſe in 


places having not ſtrength to make great oppoſition being 


looked on as parties, and thoſe out of places not having cou- 
rage to oppoſe it, as it would have looked like recommend- 
ing 
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ing themſelves to one], it was however rejected by the lords, 1692-3. 
fince it ſeemed to eſtabliſh an oppoſition between the crown | 
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— 
and the people, as if thoſe, who were employed by the one, l 
could not be truſted by the other. The earl of Mulgrave li 
exhauſted his eloquence in a celebrated ſpeech on this occa- i 
ſion 4. : I 
The | 
| * 
4. In this debate, Sheffield © mons alſo choſen by the very | 
earl of Mulgrave made the fol- © people themſelves, newly | 
lowing remarkable ſpeech : come from among them, or . i 
+013 IK * ſhould be ſo, to repreſent all (1 
--;-66 My lords, « their grievances, tO expreſs | 
„This debate is of ſo great © the true mind of the nation, l 
«© conſ{equence;that I reſolved to © and to diſpoſe of their money, 1 
« be ſilent, and rather to be ad- at leaſt fo far as to begin all ö 
„ viſed by the ability of others, bills of that nature; and if I 1 
* than to ſhe my own want of © am not miſlaken, the very 1 
« jt, Beſides, it is of ſo nice a * writ for elections ſent down to p 
nature, that I, who ſpeak al- © the ſheriffs does impower them 
% ways unpremeditately, appre- © to chuſe ; what? Their re- il 
hend extremely ſaying any “ preſentatives. 1 
thing, which may be thought % Now, my lords, I beſeech | 
the leaſt: reflecting ; though you to conſider the meaning 
even that ought not to reſtrain of that word, repreſentative. 
% a man here from doing one's Is it to do any thing contrary 
« duty to the public in a buſi- © to their mind? It would be 
dc neſs, where it ſeems to be ſy © abſurd to piopoſe ic. Ard 
« highly concerned. « yet how can it be otherwiſe, 
J have always heard, I if they, after being choſen, 
ec have always read, that foreign © change their dependency, en- N 


„ nations, and all this part of gage themſelves in employ- ll 
ce the world have admired and © ments plainly inconſiſtent with j 
t envied the conſtitution of this © that great truſt repoſed in 1 
« government. For, not to © them? And that I will take 
« {peak of the king's power, © the liberty to demonſtrate to 
« here is an houſe of lords to © your lordſhips they; now do, 
adviſe him on all important * at leaſt according to my hum- 
occaſions about peace or war; * ble opinion. I 
„ about all things, that may I will inftance firſt in the 4 
* concern the nation, the care © leaſt and loweſt incapacity | 
of which is very much intrult- „ they muſt be under, who ſo is | 
*« cd to your lordſhips. But yet, © take employments. Your lord- 1 
becauſe your lordſhips cannot * ſhips know but too well, what i 
be ſo ſo converſant with the © a general careleſſneſs there 
generality of the people, nor © appears every day more and 
ſo conltantly in the country, © more in the public buſineſs. 
as is neceſſary for that pur- If ſo, how is it likely, that 
« pole, here is a houſe of com- © men ſhould be as diligent in 
| n 
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THE HISTORY 
The commons on the 4th of January reſumed the Eaſt - 


India buſineſs, wherein they made ſome further progreſs, and 


reſolved particularly by a majority of voices in a thin houſe, 


that the ſubſcription for a new ſtock ſhould be begun within 


the ir duty in parliament, as that 
bulineſs requires, where em- 
ployments and a great deal of 
other buſineſo ſhall take up both 
their minds and their time ? 
But then in ſome caſes it is 
worſe, as in commands of the 
army, and other employments 
of that kind, when they muſt 
have a divided duty. For it 
does admirably become an of- 
ficer to ſit voting away money 
in the houſe of commons 


while his ſoldiers are perhaps 


taking it away at their quar- 
ters for want of his preſence 
to reſtrain them, and of bet- 
ter diſcipline among them. 
Nay, perhaps his troop or 
reg iment may be in ſome ac- 
tion abroad; and he muſt 
either have the ſhame of being 
abſent from them at ſuch a 
time, or from that houſe, 
where he 1s intruſted with our 
liberties. 

To this I have heard but 
one objection by a noble 
lord, that, if this act ſhould 
paſs, the king is not allowed 
to make a captain, a colorel, 
without diſabling him to fit 
in parliament. Truly, if a 
captain has anly deſerved to 
beadvanced for expoſing him- 
ſelf in parliament, I think the 
nation would have no great 
loſs in the king's letting alone 
ſuch a preferment, 
«© But, my lords, there is ano- 
ther fort of 1ncapacity yet 
worſe than this ; I mean that 
of pachament-mens having 
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ſuch places in the exchequer, 
as the very profit of them 
depends on the money given 
to the king in parliament. 
Would any of your lordſhips 
ſend and intruſt a man to 
make a bargain for you, Whoſe 
very interelt ſhall be to make 
you give as much as he car 
poſſibly ? It puts me in mind 
of a farce, where an actor 
holds a dialogue with him- 
ielf, ſpeaking firſt in one tone, 
and then * himſelf in 
another. Really, my lords, 
this is no farce, for it is no 
laughing matter to undo a 
nation. But it is altogether 
as unnatural for a member 
of parliament to aſk firſt in the 
king's name for ſuch a ſort 
of ſupply, give an account 
from him how much is need- 
ful towards the paying ſuch 
an army, or ſuch a fleet, and 
then immediately give by his 
ready vote, what he had be- 
fore aſked by his maſter's or- 
der. 
«« Beſides, my lords, there is 
ſuch a neceſſity now for long 
ſeſſions of parliament, and 
the very privileges belonging 
to members are of ſo great 
extent, that it would be a lit- 
tle hard and unequa! to other 
entlemen, that they ſhould 
— all the places alſo. All 
the objections, that have been 
made, may be reduced to 


theſe: 


« Firſt, it is told us, that it 
is a diſreſpect to the king ; 
| «© thac 
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ten days after the paſſing of the act; which vote did at firſt 1692-3. 
lower a little the actions of the old company, but they ſoon 
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that his ſervants or officers 
ſhould be excluded. 5 
« To this, I deſire it may be 
confidered, that it is in this 
caſe as when a tenant ſends 
up any body to treat for him. 
ould any of your lordſhi ps 
think it a diſreſpect, nay, 
would the king himſelf think 
it any, if the tenant would not 
wholly refer himſelf to one 
of your own ſervants, or the 
king's commiſſioners in the 
caſe of the crown ? And if he 
chuſes rather ſome plain honeſt 
friend of his own to ſupply his 
abſence here, will any man 
blame ſuch a proceeding, or 
think it anmannerly ? : 
* Beſides, your lordſhips know 
even this act admits them to be 
choſen, notwithſtanding their 
employments, provided the e- 
lectors know it firſt, and are not 
deceived in their choice. 

« All we would prevent 1s, 
that a good rich corporation 
ſhould not chuſe to intruſt with 
all their liberties a plain honeſt 
country neighbour, and find 
him within fix months chang- 
ed into a preferred cunning 
courtier, who ſhall tie them 
to their choice, though he is 
no more the ſame man, than 
if he were turned papiſt, 
which by the law, as it ſtands 
already,puts an incapacity up- 


on him. | 
« Another objection is, that 


this act may by its conle- 
quence prolong this parlia- 
ment, which they allow 
would be a very great griev- 
ance; and yet ſuppoſe the 
king capable of putting it up- 
on ue, which | have too much 
Vor. JI. E 


roſe 


reſpect for him to admit of; 


though I am glad, however, 


that it is objected by privy 


counſellors in favour, who 
conſequently, I hope, will 
never adviſe a thing, which 
they now exclaim againſt as 
ſo Fuer a grievance, 

But pray, my lords, what 
ſhould tempt the king to ſo 
ill a policy? Can he fear a 
freedom of choice in the peo- 
ple, to whoſe good will he 
owes all his power, which 


theſe lords ſuppoſe he may 


uſe to their prejudice ? And 
therefore give me leave to 
ſay, as I muſt not ſuſpect him 
of ſo ill a deſign as the perpe- 
tuating this parliament, ſo 
he cannot, he ought not, to 


ſuſpect a nation, ſo intirely, 


I was going to ſay, ſo fondly 
devoted to him, 
* My lords, no man is readier 
than myſelf to allow, that we 
owe the crown all ſubmiſſion 
as to the time of calling par- 
laments according to law, 
and appointing alſo where 
they ſhall fit. But with re- 
verence be it ſpoken, the 
king owes the nation intire 
freedom in chuſing their re- 
preſentatives ; and it is no leſs 
his duty, than it is his true 
intereſt, that ſuch a fair and 
juſt proceeding ſhould be uſed 
towards us, | | 
% Confider, my lords, of 
what mighty conſequence it 
may be, that ſo maiiy votes 
ſhould be free, when upon 
one fingle one may depend 
the whole ſecurty or loſs of 
this nation. By one tfingle 
vote ſuch things may happen, 
40 that 
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"roſe again to a hundred and thirty, as they were before, up- 


on a belief, that the parliament” would not have time to finiſh 
. P 2 8108111 38 


the buſineſs that ſeſionn?n ders 5 


The lords in their free confer 


ende wich the commons on 


the 4th of January repteſented to them, that the houſe of 
lords did look upon the late vote and proceeding of the com- 
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that I almoſt tremble to think. 
By one fingle vote à general 
excile may be granted, 
and then we are all loſt. By 
one ſingle vote the crown 


may be impowered to name. 


a. the commiſſioners for ra 1-. 
ing the taxes; and then ſuxe- 


ly we (tould be in a fair way 
towards it. Nay, whatever 


has happened, may again be 


apprehended; and 1 hope 


thoſe reverend prelates will 


«© from that ſlavery, which they 
* groan under. And this I have 
obſerved univerſally, except 
juſt monſeur Louvois, mon- 
fieur Colbert, or ſuch people, 
becauſe they were the mini- 
© ſters themielves, who occa- 

boned theſe. complaints, and 
thrived by the | oppietion of 

others. 5 Gp þ Sy . ro 87181 
Ny lerdt, this Eountry of 

ours is very apt to be pro- 
voked. We have had a late 


reflect, that if they grow once experience oſ it; and rhough 


« obnoxious, to a prevalent par- no wiſe man but would bear 
«« ty, one ſingle voice may be a great deal rather than make 
« as dangerous o that bench, a bete kefsennen peapie 
« as a general diſſatis faction. * are otherwiſe, and at any time 
65 4 


among the people pioved to 


Change a preſent uneaſingſs 
be once im @ late ex perlence 1 


for any other condition, tho 


6 


«c 


which I am far from faying 


a worſe, We have known it ſo 


« by way of'threatening, but ** too often, and fometimes re- 
only by way of caution. peuted it too late. Let them 
My lords, ue may think, not have this new provoca- 
« becauſe this concerns not the tion, in being debarred from 
« houſe of lords, that we need, **, A ;ecullty in their repreſenta- 
« not be ſo over- careful of the * tives; for. malicious people 
« matter. © But there are noble- will not fail ro infule iuto 
„ men in France, at leaſt ſuch their minds, that all thoſe vaſt 
as were fo before they were © ſums, which have been ard 
« jinſlaved ; who, that they “ ſtill muſt be raiſed towards 
« might domineer over others, this war, are not diſpoſed 
« and ſerve a-preſent turn per- away in ſo fair a manner, as 
„ haps, let all things alone ſo * ouphtto be; and I am at. aid 
long till the people were quite © they will jay their money is 
© maitered, and the nobility © not given, but taken. 
e themſelves too, to bear them However, whatever ſuc- 
« company. So that 1 never * ceſs this bill may have, chere 
* met a Frenchman even of the ** muſt needs come ſome good 
* greateſt rank (and ſome had © effect of it. For, if it paſſes, 
„ten thouland piſtoles a year it will give us ſecurity : If ir 
T1 «6 


in employment>) that did not 
envy us here for our freedom 


be obſtructed, it will give us 
warning.“ Pr. H. L. I. 413. 


mona 
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mons in returning them the papers about the laſt ſummer's 1692-3. 
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matter, wherein ſeveral perſons feemed to be concerned, their 
lordſhips expected, that they would not only have duly con- 
ſidered of them, but likewiſe have given their lordſhips com- 
munication of what they had before them relating to that 
matter, and which they grounded their vote upon. This 
was the ſubſtance of what the earl of Rocheiter ſaid, and 
afterwards gave in writing to colonel Granville; who an- 
ſwered, that they had nothing to ſay, but were only to report 
to the houſe what they had received from their lordſhips r. 
On the 12th of January, the Lords reſumed the | buſineſs 
of giving advice to the king; and it was moved, that his 
majeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed to demand both the Hol- 
landers and . Spaniards, cautionary towns, as Oſtend, New- 
port, = 6s & c. which occaſioned a long debate: but the 
queſtion being at laſt put, whether cautionary towns ſhould 
be deſired for our troops then abroad, without naming either 
Dutch or Spaniards, it was carried in the negative by thirty- 
ſix againſt twenty-four voices. DER 
The commons of the 11th, had a long debate about the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. A motion had been made, 
that his majeſty be adviſed to conſtitute a commiſſion, of the 
admiralty of ſuch perſons, as were of known experience in 
maritime affairs; which upon the queſtion paſſed in the ne- 
gative , and now an addreſs was voted, that, for the future, 
all orders for-the management of the fleet ſhould paſs through - 
the hands of-the lords commiſſioners for executing the office 
of lord high-admiral. This was thought to point at the 
earl of Nottingham. The day following, they paſſed the 
bill for the land tax, and ſent it up to the lords. 
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The earl of Nottingham, 
it ſeems, had aggravated Ruſ- 
ſel's errors And neglects very ſe- 
verely. But the houſe of eom- 
mons juſtified Ruſſel, and gave 


him thanks over and over again; 


and remained ſo fixed in this, 
that, though the lords commu- 
nicated the papers, the earl of 
Nottinghatn had Taid before 
them, to the commons, they 
would not ſo much as read them, 
but rer.ewed their firſt votes that 
juſtifie d Ruſſel's fidelity, courage, 
and conduct. Burnet, II. 103. 


5 This motion was occaſioned 
by a conſt nt clamour in ihe 
city of London againſt the ma- 
nagement of the admiralty 
with reſpect to convoys and 
cruizers. One of the lords of 
the admiralty, being applied to 
by ſome Barbadoes merchants 
for convoy, and prefiing him to 
provide it, he aniwered, they 
needed not to have given them- 
ſelves that trouble ; for the Vir- 
ginia convoy would be ordered 
to take care of their ſhips. 
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| 1692-3. On the 13th, the lords read the money- bill for the firſt 
| — — time, and the next day reſolved: to add a, clauſe, to impower 
the lords to appoint commilhoners; of cha ohn, to aſſeſs 

their perſonal „„ 
The commons the ſame day. were in a committee of the 
whole houſe upon the bill for r a million, but made 
1 no great progreſs therein, becauſe fir John Sommers the at- 
torney-general, who, was obliged to attend the houſe of 
i} lords on lord Banbury' 8 caſe, who, having committed a mur- 
| der, claimed his peerage, left the chair, which, he did ſome- 
| what abruptly, not without giving ſome diſguſt to che houle ; 
110 and at the ſame time the lords were diſpleaſed likewiſe, be- 
cauſe they ſtayed, for him; but the pexſonal eſteem, which 
| every perſon had for him, was. the reaſon,, that no notice 
was taken of it further than the lords appointed a, committee 


to enquite how far the attorney-general, * ical by his 
poſt, to attend their houſe. 


On the 16th, the mcney-bill was read the laſt time in the 


houſe of lords, and paſſed with the additional clauſe, where- 
| by they taxed e ; and then they went, into a grand 


committee upon the bill“ for the frequent calling and meeting 


1 of parliaments, Which had been brought in by the earl of 

Shrewſbury. Ihey agreed, that a parliament; ſhould meet every 
year, and that there ſhould. be a new one every three years, 
and then came to the clauſe, which declares, that, if the 
king ſhould not order new writs. to be iſſued out, the lord 
chancellor or commiſſioners of the great ſeal ſhould do it by 
their own authority under ſevere penalties. But this was poſt- 
poned, and they proceeded to the next point, which was, 
when the preſent. parliament. ſhould determine; ſome pro- 
poſing one, others two, and others again three years ; but 
this debate was adjourned. 

The commons ſpent a great deal of time the ſame day upon 
the bill for railing the million, and refolved to put the pro- 
jet two ways; that is, that thoſe, who | ſhould ſubferibe 
their money with the benefit of ſutvivorſhip, were to have 
but ſeven per cent. and thoſe, who ſhould ſtand only upon 
their own lives, fourtcen per cent. The day following they 
were again upon the fame bill; and, having Sone Wirongh it, 
ordered it to be reported the gext day. 1 

On the 17th the lords ſent back the money bill. with the 
editions daule to the commons, who diſegreed “ nemine 
* contradicente” to that clauſe, as an ;incroachment upon 
their fundamental righ.s in che article of giving money, and 


ſent 
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ſent to the lords to deſire a conference thereupon ; but, their 1692-3. | 
lordſhips making their meſſengers wait a conſiderable time, | ; 
becauſe they were engaged in a debate upon the lord Ban- 
bury's claim of peerage, the houſe of commons, who had | 
nothing to do, and began to be weary with expecting the re- | 
turn of their meſſengers, ſent ſor them back, and then ad- | 
journed. | | N 2 RE | | 
The day following the lords in a committee of the whole 
houſe went through the bill. “ for the calling and meeting 
of frequent parliaments,” and ordered it to be engroſſed. 
It enacted, that there ſhould be a new parliament every 
three years, and meer every year; and that the preſent par- 
liament ſhould continue no longer than till the firſt day of 
January following. They ordered likewiſe a bill to be en- 
groſſed, by which all perſons in offices were to take a new 
oath, that they would be faithful to their maſeſties king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, and aſſiſt them againſt the late king 
James and all his adherents. LS ah 
The ſame day the managers for the commons went to a 
conference with the lords, to whom they repreſented, that 
the commons had diſagreed to the clauſe added by their lord- 
[ſhips to the ober biff, as being a notorious incroachment 
upon the rights of the houſe of commons, to order and ſettle 
all matters relating to the giving of money, which their an- 
ceſtors had been ſo jealous of, that they thought it a diminu- 
tion of this their fundamental privilege to give their lordſhips 
any reaſon for the ſupporting of it. The lords having made a 
report thereof to their houſe, the conſideration of that matter 
was adjourned till the next day, when their lordſhips after a 
long debate, reſolved to recede from the faid clauſe, which 
was carried by ſo great a majority, that the houſe did not 
divide upon it. After this the houſe appointed a committee 
to draw up reaſons for their quitting this clauſe, to be com- 
municated to the commons the next day, to this effect, that 
their lordthips did for the preſent depart from this point pure- 
ly in conſideration of the preſſing exigency of affairs, bein 
otherwiſe of opinion, that of right they might have inſiſted 
upon it. | 
"The ill humour, it ſeems, which thus ſhewed itſelf in 
the houſe of lords, was chiefly managed by the marquis of 
Hallifax and the earl of Mulgrave. They had drawn in the 9 
earl of Shrewſbury, who was very ill pleaſed with the credit 1 
that ſome had with the king, and lived in a particular friend- Vii 
ſhip with the earl of Marlborough, whom he thought was i 
both ungratefully and unjuſtly perfecutcd, Thoſe lords bad all 
| E 3 king 
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1692-3, king James's friends, ready to aſſiſt them in every thing 
that could embroil, matters. A great mny Whigs, who 


were diſcontented and jeglous of then miniſtry, joined with 
them: but they knew that all their murmurings would figni- 
fy litile, unleſs they could. ſtop a money bill. Wherefore as 
it was ſettled, in the houſe of commons as à maxim, that the 
jords cou d not make any alterations in money- bills, they 
put their ſtrength to carty a clauſe in the land tax - bill, that 
the peers ſhould tax themſelves. And though, in the way in 
which the clauſe was drawn, up, it could not be defended, yet 
they did all that was poſſible to put a ſtop to the bill, and 
with unuſus] vehemence preſſed for a delay, till a committee 
ſhould. be appointed to examine precedents. This the earl of 
Mulgrave preſſed for, many hours, with great force of argu- 
ment and eloquence. He inſiſted much upon the dignity of 
peerage ; and made this which was now propoſed to be ſo 
eſſential a part of that dignity, that he endeavoured to con- 
viace. the lords, that, if they yielded to it, they diveſted 
themſelves of their true greatneſs, and nothing would remain, 
but the name and ſhadow of a peer, which was but a pageant. 
But, aſter all the force of this rhetoric,” the lords conſidered 
the ſafety of the nation, more than the ſhadow of a privilege, 
and ſo dropped their clauſe, - 8 iro iel got? 

On the 2oth of January, a complaint was made to the 
commons of a printed pamphlet, lately publiſhed with li- 
cence, and ſaid to be written by Charles Blount, Eſq; in- 
titled king William and Queen ary Conquerors, as con- 
taining aſſertions of dangerous conſequence to their majeſties, 
to the liberties of the ſubject, and to the peace of the king · 
dom. The houſe therefore, upon examination of the matter, 
ordered, the next day, the ſaid pamphlet to be burnt by the 
hand of the common hangman, and that his majeſty. be de- 
fired to remove Mr. Edmund Bohun, the licenſer, from his 
employment, for having allowed the'fame to be printed. It 


Was at the ſame, time ſuggeſted, that Dr. Burnet, biſhop of 


Saliſbury, was the inventor of the notion of their majeſties 
being conquerors, which he had firſt of all publiſhed in his 


paſtoral letter. This occaſioned a debate of ſeveral hours, 


but at laſt it was carried by one hundred and ſixty two againſt 
one hundred and fifty- five, that the ſaid Paſtoral Letter thould 
be burnt by the common hangman. There was likewiſe 
complaint made by one of the members, of a book written 
en the ſame ſubject, by Dr. William Lloyd, biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, intitled A diſcourſe of God's ways of diſpoſing of king- 


The 


doms; but that mation fell, 


OF ENGLAND. 3 


f The lords likewiſe took into cotiſideration the book intitled 1692-3. 
King William and Queen Mary Conquerors, and ordered 
f it to be burnt the next morning in the Old Palace-Yard in 
Weſtminſter, and — 1 this vote: That the 
« aſſertion of king William's and queen Mary's being king 
4 and queen by conqueſt was highly iajurious to their ma- 
« jeſties, and inconſiſtent with the principles, on which this 
« government is founded, and tending to the ſubverſion of 
the rights of the people. „This vote they reſolved to com- 
municate to the commons at a conference the next morn- 
ing, and to deſire their concurrence thereunto; which was 
given by the latter with the remarkable addition of ſome 
words, vin. «© injurious to their majeſties riohtful title to 
the crown of this realm.“ The fame day their lordſhips 
paſſed the bill for raiſing a million upon lives, and the com- 
mons went through the Book of Rates, and laid ſeveral new 
impoſitions upon ſome commodities, that were imported, 
which they propetes to give for three years, and thereby to 
raiſe o, ooo ll. 
On the a pch, the lords read the ſecond time the bill for 
| | the new oaths to be taken by all perſons-in offices, and after 
a long debate it was carried by a majority of two voices, 
there being 3 againſt bike that the bil ſhould 
be committed. 

The day following the commons procheded' upon the report 
of — laying new impoſitions pon ſeveral 
foreign commodities; and amongſt the reſt they laid 8 J. a tun 

upon French wines, the act of prohibition being expired. 

The commons on the 27th of January, appointed the bill 
for: the frequent calling and meeting of parliaments to be 
read the next day, which was accordingly done, and occa- 
ſioned a long debate, great endeavours being uſed to throw it 
out; but it was at laſt carried, that it ſhould be read a ſecond 
time on the Thurſday following: 

On the 31ſt, the lords fate in Weſtminſter-FLall upon the 

trial of the lord Mohun, for the murder of Mr. William 
Mountfort the player, the lord preſident being lord high-ſtew- 
ard; and after examination of the witneſſes, which laſted till five 
in the afternoon; their lordſhips withdrew to their own houſe, 
and, aſter ſome debate, adjourned the court till the next 
morning, and ſet a fine of 100 l. each upon the lord Faul- 
conberg, lord Newport, lord Lovelace, and lord Leigh, for 
going away before the houſe was adjourned; which they ex- 
cuſed the next day on account of their being faint and as 

pon with ſo long an attendance. On Wedneſday morning 
E 4 Feb ruary 
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1692-3. February, the aft, the lords met again in their own houſe, 
and contigued together till ſeven at night without going 
Louies court in Weltminfier-Hall pending the whole 
day in ſtating and debating ſeveral points of law. without 
taking any reſolution thereupon, further than that it was re- 
ſolved, that every peer might aſk the judges in open court 
what queſtion he pleaſed as to points of law; and then they 
adjourned till the 3d, the day before being Candlemas day, 
on which the courts. of judicature do not ùſe to fit. | 
On the. 20 of February, the commons read the ſecond time 
the bill for che frequent ne and meeting of nen, 
and committed it. 

On the 3d, the ande med in their 8 andlobited 
about the qu: ſtious to he aſked of the judges; and about four 
in the alte cnoon went down into Weſtminſter-Hall, where 
ſeveral. queſtions wert aſked. the ,judecs in preſence: of lord 

| Mohun' thepriſoner; after which their lordſhips | returned to 
their own. houſe, to debate thereupon 3 and about nine ad- 
journed. the court ti} the next morning, when fourteen? of 
them Fung the priſoner guilty, ane bi? ol acquitted 
imm! he JE bold 
"he commons, on the 7th of en went into a grand 
committee upon the bill for the frequent calling and meet- 
ing of parliaments, and divided about the parliament's meet- 
ing every yea! „ Which was determined in the affirmative by a 
hundr< and, ſeventy-one againſt a hundred and hxty. After 
which they went through the bill, and made the following 
amendment, that whereas is was "ſaid, that, the preſent par- 
liament ſhould determine the 1ſt of next, they ex- 
tended it to the 24th. of March, or: ſooner, as his majeſty 
ſhould, think bt ;. the deſign of that amendment being, that 
the Frame might hold chen winter ſeſſion, if his ma- | 


ob I 03 W ee 108 311. 9122 


t In th : beginning of = 


ing from 1 b es. ox having 


ary 16923 the lord 17 7 cen he ee 

was ind cted for t' J murder 9 thi. * cer and ely mur- 
William M*utfo! the pla) Fi dered. Wiebe bing 
who; for His good action on A preſent Abend A5. Wer was 
ſta and good natute in life, Nabel, Was kpprehended, 
Wag cat favourite of the impriloned in che Tower, and 


A rakiſh officer had made 
leu ddreiies to Mrs. Braces; 
erde, the famous acrels, 
90 ironing with diſch ain, fog 
1an refolve 4 to Wh hi: will : 


Rel by force. 


Which 


untfort i 


brought te his trial for it before 
his pcers in Weſtminſter-Hall, 

the marquis of Carmarthen be- 
ing conſtituted lard high-fteward. 

After a trial of ſevetal days he 
Was acquitted, | 


jeſty 
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Jelly pleaſed. . A clauſe was offered to be added to the bill 1692-3. 
to t of "diſſolving and proroguing the pat- —— 
| lament ;;/but i was fejected by a majority of ſeven voices, 


ave the kings r 


becauſe it. was thought to caſt a reflection upon the bill, as if 
it were derogatory to his majeſty's prerogative; which they 
E allow it to be, but only an explanation of the old 

W. IG Wel JO ein 

The next day the commons were again in a grand com- 
mittee upon the ways of raiſing the reſt of the ſupply. They 
reckoned they had already given five millions, viz. two mil- 
lions by the land-taxi; one million by the project for raiſing 
money upon lives; one million out of the ſtanding revenues; 
five handred thouſand pounds by continuing the duties upon 
wine, vinegar, and tobacco, which were to expire in 1696, 
for two yeats longer; five hundred thouſand pounds by the 


. new. duties added to the Book of Rates for four years and 


fifty thouſand pounds by the tax they laid of five per cent. up- 
on the 'Eaſt-India company, and other joint ſtocks ; ſo that 
there remained but three hundred thouſand pounds to be 
raiſed; for the ſtate of the expence for this year was com- 
puted at five millions and three hundred and fixty-fix thouſand 
pounds; namely, one million nine hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand pounds for the fleet; two millions and ninety 
thouſand pounds for the army; ſeven hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds to make good what was borrowed upon the 
credit of the poll · act; and fix hundred thouſand pounds for 
the civil lift. DUE... a7 . 

On the 9th, the bill for the frequent calling and meeting 
of parliaments was reported to the houſe of commons; after 
which they had à long and warm debate, whether it ſhould 
be read the third time, which was carried in the affirmative 
by two hundred againſt one hundred and ſixty-one, and ſent 
back to the lords, who were deſired to- concur in the amend- 
ments. To this they immediately agreed and ſent down two 
of the judges to acquaint the commons therewith. 

This bill, by which it was enacted, that a ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment ſhould be held every year, a new parliament ſummoned 
every third year, and the preſent parliament diſſolved, within 
a limited time, was brought in, when the bill for free and 
impartial, proceedings in parliament had failed. It was ima- 

ined that a bill from the lords diffolving a parliament, which 
firuck only at the houſe of commons, the lords being ſtill the 
ſame men, would upon that ſingle account have been rejected 
by the commons ; but they alſo paſſed it, and fixed their own 
diflolution to the 25th of March in the next year, reſerving 


to 
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1692-3, to themſelves another ſeſſion. The king let the bill lie on 


the table for ſome time: ſo that men's eyes and expectations 
were much fixed on the iſſue of it. But, in concluſion, he 
refuſed to paſs it; ſo the ſeſſiun ended in an ill humour. The 
rejecting a bill though an unqueſtionable right of the crown, 


has been ſo ſeldom practiſed, 


at the two houſes are apt to 


think it a hardſhip, when there 1s a bill denied u. 


© Biſhop Burnet has the. fol- 


lowing 


annual parliaments in king Ed- 
ward the firſt, and king Edward 
II Fs time, are well known. But it 
is a queſtion, whether the ſuppo- 
ſition ** if need be” falls upon the 
whole act, or only upon thoſe 


words, or oſtener;: it is cer- 


tain theſe acts were never obſerv- 


ed; and the non-obſervance of 


them was never complained of as 
a grievance. Nor did the famous 
act, in king Charles T's. time, 
carry the neceſſity of holding a 


ſchon further, than to once in 


three years. Antiently, conſi- 
dering the haſte and hurry in 


which parliaments fat, an annual 


parliament might be no great 
inconvenience to the vation: 


bat, by reaſon of the ſlow me- 


thods of ſeſſions now, an annual 
parliament in times of peace 
would become a very inſupport- 
able grievance, A parliament 
of a long continuance ſeemed to 
de very dangerous, either to the 


crown, or to the nation: if the 


conjuncture, and their proceed: 


ings, gave them much credit, 


they might grow very uneaſy to 
the crown, as happened in king 


Charles I's time; or, in ano- 


ther fituation of affairs, they 


might be fo practiſed upon by: 


the court, that they might give 
all the money, and all the über 
ties of Eagland up, when they 
were to have a large ſhare of the 


obſervation upon this 


bill. The ſtatutes (ſays he) for 


money, and were to be made 
the ir ſttuments of tyranny: as 


it was in king Charles II's time. 


It was hkewiie hoped, that fre- 
quent parliaments would put an 
end to the great expence can- 
didates put themſelves to in elec- 


tions; and that it would oblige 


the members to behave chem- 
ſelves ſo well, both with rela- 


tion to the public, and in their 
private deportment, as to recom- 


mend them to their electors at 


three years end: whereas when 


a parliament was to ſit mavy 
years, members covered with 
3 were apt to take great 
iberties, forgot that they repre- 
ſented others, and took care only 
of themſelves. So it was thought 
that England would have a truer 
repreſentative, when it, was 


_ Choſen anew every third year, 


than when it run on to the end 
of a reign. All that was ob- 
jected againſt this was, that fre- 
quent elections would make the 
freeholders proud and inſolent, 
when they knew that applica- 


tions muſt be made to them at 
the end of three years: this 


would eſtabliſh a faction in every 


body, that had a right to an 
election; and, whereas now an 


election put men to a great charge 


all at once, chen the charge muſt 


be perpetual all the three years, 


in laying in for a new election, 


wherit was known how ſoon it 
muſt come round, 11, 105, 107. 


On 
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On the 11th of February, a report was made in the houſe 1692-3. 
of lords by the committee for giving advice to his majeſty ; "_—_———* 


and their lordſhips agreed to the ſeveral heads mentioned 
above, only with this - alteration, that they then allowed 
colonel Gower to continue in his command over the artillery, 
though this was carried but by one voice, ſo that their advice 
was reſolved to be drawn up in the form of an addreſs to 
the king. 

The fame day the commons were upon the bill againft 
mutineers and deſerters, and the day following upon the ſup- 
ply, when they reſolved, that credit ſhould be given to the 
king to borrow as much as the review of the laſt poll came 
ſhort of three hundred. thouſand pounds, which was all. that 
remained. to be raiſed. cant ada antiat: ao 

On the 14th the commons read the ſecond time theibill for 
ſeveral new duties on goods imported; and committed itzas alſo 


— the bill for taking the public accounts; into a grand committee 
F on the 17th on which they went, it was moved, that the com- 
7 miffioners of the ſaid accounts ſhould be impowered to exa- 
bh mine and ſtate the old debt of the bankers, ariſing from the 
9 ſhutting up of the exchequer in the reign of king Charles II. 
4 and this motion occaſioned a debate. of two hours; but the 
t country. gentlemen, being jealous, that the deſign of this mo- 
E tion was either to throw the debt upon the parliament, or 
y elſe to obſtruct the bill, rejected it. 3-55, 
it The day following the lörds finiſhed their addreſs of ad- 
er vice to the king, to which they added, that᷑ they humbly ad- 
28 viſed and prayed his majeſty, that the army to be left in 
7 England of twenty thouſand men may conſiſt all of their 
majeſties own ſubjects; and the lords with the white ſtavgs 
xo were ordered to know his majeſty's pleaſure, when he would 
hn be attended by the houſe to preſent. the ſaid addreſs, Their 
it, lordſhips had ſome debate about the lieutenancy of London; 
A. and it was moved, that it might be part of the addreſs to re- 
at move out of the lieutenancy ſeveral perſons; who" were 
nis looked upon not to be well affected to the government; but 
ry it was rejeted, and they reſolved, that they would conſider 
ia of this matter apart; which they did on the 20th, and, after 
= ſome time ſpent therein, the further debate was adjourned 
1 ſine die. Upon this occaſion Mg. Wilmore, who had ſuf- 
ire, fered very much in thg, two laſt reigns, diſperſed in the lobby 
on, of the houſe ſeveral printed papers, giving very ill characters 
it of divers perſons, who were then in the lieutenancy of Lon- 
o/. don; of which complaint being made to the hvuſe, their 
lordſhips, after ſome debate, reſolved by a majority of four- 
On | teen 
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692-3.teen voices, that the paper was a ſcurrilous paper; and or- 


dered Wilmore to be taken into cuſtody. 
ev She commons on the 22d: of February took into conſi- 
deration the ſtate of Ireland, concerning which they examined 
ſeveral perſons, eſpecially upon theſe: heads, 1. The abuſes 
committed in diſpoſing of the forfeitures, which were either 
given away, or let out tu favourite particular perſons, ſo much 
under the value, that) what was worth ro. was not let for 
201. +2. The diforders committed by the forces; who lived 
upon free quarter, and were wery vexatious to the country. 
3. The proceedings of the late parliament, and their ſudden 
prorogation, with a prateſt of the lord tieutenang for that 
they chad aſſerted their rights with reſpect to preparing heads 
ſortmaney · bills: and, 4. The gteat encouragement given to 
papiſts and their favourers. The houſe did not enter into 
debate upon theſe matters, but ordered, that the ſaid perſons 
Mould give in writing what they knew of their o] Know- 
edge, and what they could make out by other proofs; and 
that they ſhould lay the ſame before the houſe on the Friday 
following. And becauſe, in ſpeaking upon the point of for- 
feitures, they charged Mr. Culliford, wh was lately one of 
the commiſſioners of the revenue in Ireland, with divers miſ- 
demeanars in the management of that truſt, he was ordered 
toc attend the houſe, of which he was a member. 
The lords, on the 23d, attended the king with their ad- 
dreſs of advice, which conſiſted of theſe four heads: 1. 
That the perſon, who ſhould command the Engliſh forces 
undet his majeſty, be born their majeſties ſubſect. 2. That 
the Engliſh officers might have the preference and precedence 
of ah officers in the confederate troops (except thoſe of 
erour ned heads) of: the ſame rank and quality, though the com- 
miſſions of the latter be of an older date, according to what 
was agreed on by a capitulation made in 1678; the contrary 
practice whereof in the preſent war they conceĩ ved to be a 
great diminution to the crown of England, and a ꝑreat diſſa- 
tis faction to their majeſties ſubjects. 3. That there be left in 
England twenty thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers during the year 
1693, under the command of an Engliſh general. 4. That 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to give effectual order for reme- 
y ing the great abuſes committed by preſſing of men for the- 
fleet 3 and that he would cauſe ſuch officers, as were guilty 
thereof, to be caſhiered, and further puniſhed according to 
law. To which his majeſty returned this anſwer, that he 
would take it into conſideration. 5. That there may be no 
- foreigners at the board of ordnance, ſince they eſteemed it 
810 ä a Pre- 
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a prejudice to their majeſties Ee and a Ne pg to 1692+3. | 
their ſubjects, *I 397: ö 

On the 24th of February ſit Francis ea Mr. >Stbne, 
and the reſt gave in writing to the commons, what they had 
before delivered by word of mouth. And the houſe: having N 
thereupon reſumed the conſideration of the ſtate of Ireland, i 
after. a long debate, which: kept them ſitting till ſeven at ö 
night, they: paſſed this vote without coming to a diviſion, | 
that ĩt appeared by the information given to the houſe, that 
there had been great abuſes and . in the af | 
fairs of Ireland; and that an addreſs be made to the king to 
lay the ſame before him, that they might be remedied for the 
* and to pray him, that a ſtate of the forfeitures might 

ee and a mee was mm 
nad up- this addreſs. 

The lords likewiſe, on the 28th of Debedncy, entered up- 
on the conſideration of the ftate of Ireland; and-befides the 
perſons, who were examined before the commons, the lady 
Arglas, the biſhop of Meath, fir Robert Southwell, and | 
Mr. John Pulteney, ſecretary to the lord-lieutenant;-were | | 
ſummoned. to attend their lordſhips, and examined according- 
ly. After which they were ordered to put the ſubſtance of 
vrhat they had ſaid, in writing. Mr. Pulteney gave their 
lordſhips a full account of what had paſſed within his know - 
ledge, concerning the proceedings of the late parliament, 
the forfeited; eftates; and the army; and then the lords ad- 
journed the farther conſideration of this matter till the next ö 
day: when they proſecuted the inquiry, and on the 2d | 
of March, after ſome debate, came to this reſolution; That 
there had been great abuſes and illegal and arbitrary pruceed- | 
ings in the management of affairs in Ireland. By the abuſes N 
they meant the embezzlements of the forfeited eſtates” rea | 
and-perſonal;” and by the illegal proceedings, the diſorders Fi 
committed by;the forces, but more particularly they feemed 1 
to haue theit eye upon a complaint, that had among others | 
been made to them, that, a little before the reduction of 1 
Limerick, a perſon being accufed of having been concerned it 
in the mutder of ſomie of colonel Foulkes's toldiers quartered 
at Dublin, the lords juſtices ordered him to be brought be- 
fore the council, and immediately commanded the provoſt- 1 
martial to cauſe him to be hanged” without any previous | 
proceedings againſt him; either dy trial at common laws or 
before a court- martial. = jj 

The commons, on the 28th” of February, went into a — 
committee of the whole houſes, upon the bil! fer phhibiting 


trade | | 
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1692-3. trade with France, and encouraging, privateers, and went 1 
through the ſame; and on the 2d of March they preſented to N 
his-miljeſly their addreſs about the Eaſt-India company ; to 
which his-majeſty anſwered, that he would do whatever was 
in his power for the good of the kingdom, and for the ad- 
vantage of this particular trade; and that this was a matter 
which would require ſome time for him to conſider.” The 
day following they proceeded upon the review of the quar- 
terly poll-bill z and, on the 7th, were in a committee of 
the whole houſe, upon the bill for continuing certain impo- 
ſitions upon Eaft-India goods, &c. and went through the 
ſame. And, having finiſhed all the money-bills, they ſent 
up the laſt to the lords on the 9th of March for their lotd- 
| ſhips concurrence. Among other bills, that had paſſed both 
-houſes, and lay then ready for the royal aſſent, was one for. 
puniſhing mutineers and deſerters, which was to take place 
on the rcth of March; and therefore their lord{hips refolved, 
after ſome debate, on the Tueſday before, that the lords 
with the white ſtaves ſhould acquaint his majeſty therewith, 
in order that his majeſty, if he thought proper, might come 
to the houſe, and give the royal aſſent, on the gth or 1oth, 
to that and other bills, which were ready, that ſo the bill 
againſt mutineers might not commence before it 'was made 
a law by the royal aſſent, which was thought by ſome not 
very. proper; but his majeſty thought fit to leave this, 
Fx 2p: with the reſt of the bills, to the end of the ſeſ- 
The lords threw out the bill for prohibiting of lotteries, 
which was ſent them from the commons. The patentees of 
the Royal Oak Lottery are ſaid to have found means to have 
tis bill ſtopped in the houſe of lords. N 
| On the gth of March the two houſes waited upon his ma- 
| jeſty ſeverally, and preſented their addreſſes about Ireland. 
| "The heads of that of the lords were as follow; 1. That 
there had been great abuſes in the diſpoſing of the forfeited 
| eſtates, inſomuch that of the perſonal eſtates, which amount- 
| 
| 


ed to one hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds, but ten 
thouſand pounds had been accounted for to the king. 2. 
That protections bad been granted to the Iriſh, not included 
in the articles of Limerick, whereby the proteſtants had 
been deprived of the benefit of the law againſt them. 3. 
That the. quarters of the army had not been paid, though 
the ſame as deducted out of the pay of the troops; and 
that the parliament had made ſufficient proviſion for both. 
3. That à mayor had been impoſed for two years together 

262156; upon 
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upon the city of Dublin, contrary to their ancient privileges 1692-3. 
and charter. 5. That one Gaffney and ſeveral others, who —- 
were accuſed of the; murder of ſome of | colonel Foulkes's 
men, were executed without any prooſs; and one Sweetman, 
who was the moſt, guilty, diſcharged without any proſecu- 
tion. To this addreſs the king made this anſwer: 4 Your 
« lordihips may be affured I will, as ſoon as poſlible, take 
t care to remedy all theſe matters,” 
he commons, in their addreſs, particularized the abuſes 
and miſmanagements in the affairs of Ireland; which con- 
ſiſted, 1. In expoſing the proteſtant ſubjects to the miſeries 
of free quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of an army, to the 
great oppreſſion, of the people there; which they conceived 
had been chiefly occaſioned by the Want of that pay, which 
they did hope they had fully provided for, 2. In recruiting 
his majeſty's troops with Iriſh papiſts, and ſuch perſons as 
had been in open rebellion againſt his majeſty, to the great 
endangering and diſcouraging of his majeſty's proteſtant ſub- 
jets in that kingdom. 3. In granting protections to Iriſh 
papiſts, whereby proteſtants were hindered from the legal 
remedies, and the courſe of law was ſtopped. 4. In reverſ- 
ing outlawries for high treaſon againſt ſeveral rebels in that 
kingdom (not within the articles of Limerick) to the great 
diſcontent. of his proteſtant ſubjects there. 5. In letting the 
forfeited eſtates at under- rates, to the leſſening of his majeſ- 
905 revenue. 6. In the great imbezzlements of his majeſty's 
ores in the towns and garriſons of that kingdom, left by the 
late king James, and in the great imbezzlements which had 
been made in the forfeited eſtates and goods, which might 
have been employed for the ſafety and better preſervation” of 
Ireland. 7. In the addition made to the articles of Lime- 
rick, after the ſame were finally agreed to, and ſigned, and 
thereupon the town ſurrendered ; | which had been a. great en- 
couragement to the Iriſh papiſts, and a weakening to the 
Engliſh intereſt there. Theſe abuſes they moſt humbly be- 
fought his majeſty to redrels z particularly that the ſoldiers 
might be paid their arrears, and the country their quarters. 
I hat no papiſt might be admitted to ſerve in the army. That 
foraſmuch as the reducing of Ireland had been of great ex- 
pence to this kingdom, agreeably to his majeſty's gracious 
aſſurances, no grant might be made of the forfeited lands in 
Ireland, till there might be an oppurtunity of ſettling that 
matter in parliament. That a true account of ail forfeitures 
real and perſonal, and ot the ſtores left by the late King 
James, might be laid before the commons Inn in par- 
ansat. 
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liament, That no outlawries might be reverſed or pardons 
granted to the rebels, but by advice of parliament. That 
no protections might be granted to the Iriſh. And that the 
additional article in the capitulation of Limerick, by which 
ſo wide a paſſage had been opened to the Iriſh papiſts, to 
come in and repoſſeſs themſelves of the eftates which 

had forfeited by their rebellion, might be laid before the 
commons, that ſo the manner of o 
the prejudices that had been thereby occaſioned to the 
proteſtant intereſts, might be enquired into. They cloſed 
this addreſs by ſaying, ++ That as his majeſty had been pleaſ- 
ac ed to give ſuch gracious aſſurances of his readineſs to com- 
« ply with them in any thing that might tend to the peace 
« and ſecurity of this kingdom; ſo they doubted not of his 
<< majeſty's like grace and favour to that of Ireland, in the 
<« ſafety and preſervation whereof this his majeſty's ki 

« was ſo much concerned.” To this addreſs the king an- 
ſwered: I will always have a great to what comes 


to me from the houſe of commons; and what may have 


c been amiſs in Ireland, I will take care to remedy.” 
By theſe proceedings it was plain that an ill humour pre- 
vailed in both houſes; and that the parties of tory and whig 
almoſt in every debate, and in every queftion. In 
ion was made 
to every thing that was propofed for the government. 
paſſed many votes, and made many addreſſes to the king, 
which were chiefly deſigned to load the adminiſtration, and to 
alienate the king from the Dutch. Their propoſition for a com- 
mittee of both houſes to conſider the ſtate of the nation, and 


to give the king advice upon it, was ſuch as had never been 


offered, but when the nation was ready to break out into civil 
affairs. This committee, when once , would have 
grown in a very ſhort time to have been a council of ſtate, 
and ſoon have brought all affairs under their inſpection. The 
commons indeed paſſed the ſupplies, but it was with great 
ſlowneſs ; and thoſe who could not oppoſe them, yet ſhewed 
their diſcontent in delaying the bills, and clogging them with 


unacceptable clauſes. The waſteful method was continued 


of raiſing money upon remote funds, by which there lay a 
heavy diſcount on tallies ; ſo that above a fourth part was in 
ſome of them to be diſcounted. However, after their com- 
plaints of the admiralty, and of the conduct in Flanders, par- 
ticularly in the action of Steenkirk, and their voting {ome 
heads of an addreſs relating to theſe matters, the commons, 
by a ſecret management, let the whole fall, and thoſe angry 

| votes 


ining the ſame, and | 
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votes came to nothing. Though the lords perſiſted in their 1692. 3. 
ill humour, any thing they could do was of leſs moment, 
when it was not like to be ſeconded by the commons. 
Soon after the addreſſes about the friſh affairs, the king The par- 
came to the houſe of peers, and, having given the royal aſ- liament is 
ſent to ſeveral bills, concluded the ſeſſion with the following adjourned. 
ſpeech : | March 14. 


& My lords and gentlemen, 
6c T HE large ſupplies which you have given me this ſeſ- The 


6 ſion, are ſo great teſtimonies of your good affections, king's 
ec that I take this occaſion with great willingneſs to return ſpeech. 
« my hearty thanks to you. And I aſſure you it ſhall be Pr. H. C. 
& my care to ſee that that money you have given may be 415. 
ec effectually applied to ſuch ſervices as may be moſt for the 
& honour and intereſt of England. | 

«© I muſt recommend to your care the peace and quiet of the 
c ſeveral counties to which you are now returning, and doubt 
« not but by your care the ſupply, which you have ſo free- 
« ly given, will not only be eftectually levied, but with the 
« oreateſt equality too, and the leaſt uneaſineſs to the people, 
e that is poſhble. | 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


46 The poſture of affairs does neceſſarily require my pre- 
& ſence abroad; but I ſhall take care to leave ſuch a number 
& of troops here, as may be ſufficient for the ſecurity of the 
„ kingdom againſt any attempts of our enemies. 

I ſhall add no more, but that, as I ſhall continue to 
c expoſe my own perſon, upon all occaſions, for the good 
« and advantage of theſe kingdoms ; ſo I do likewiſe aſſure 
cc you that my hearty and fincere endeavours ſhall never be 
c wanting in any other kind, to make this a great and 
„ flouriſhing nation.“ 


And then, by his majeſty's command, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 2d of May x. = 


* Among the acts paſſed this 
ſeſlion, were, 

1. An Act, that the Inhabitants 
of the Province of York may diſ- 
pole of their perſona] Eſtates by 
Will. It was the cuſtom beſore, 


that the widows and younger 
Vol. IL 


children of perſons dying in that 
province, were entitled to a part 
of the goods and chattels of their 
late huſbands or fathers called 
their Reaſonable Parr) notwith= 
ſtanding any will or jointure to 
the contrary. 

z. An 
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2. An AQ for taking ſpecial 
Bails in the Country, upon Ac- 


'tions and Suits depending in the 


Courts of King's Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer. By 
this act, the judges, by commil- 
ſions under the {ſeals of their re- 
ſpective courts, may empower 
perſons, not attorneys and ſol- 
licitors, in all the counties of 
England and Wales, to take re- 
cognizances of bails in action, 
depending in the ſaid courts, as 
the juſtices and barons uſed to do, 
for which the perſons empowered 
ſhall receive two ſhillings. This 
is a great eaſe and benefit to 
ſuch a> wou'd otherwiſe be oblig- 
ed to appear in perſon at Wett- 
minſter. 

3. An AQ for encouraging the 
apprehending of Highwaymen. 
Every perſon who ſhall take any 
robbers upon the highway, ſhall 
have from the ſheriff, without 
fee, for every offender forty 
pounds, within one month after 
conviction ; and alſo the horſe, 
furniture and arms, money, or 
other goods of the robber taken 
with him. 

4. An Act to prevent Frauds 
by clandeſtine Mortgages. If any 
perſon ſhall acknowledge judg- 
ment, it:tute, or recogn1zance, 
and afterwards mortgage his 
lands to a ſecond creditor, the 
mortgager ſhall kave no remedy 
againſt the mortgagee for redemp- 
tion of the lands. In caſe of a 
ſecond mortgagee, the mortga- 
ger {hall have no equity of re- 
demption againſt the ſecond 
mortgagee; and in caſe of more 
mort&29e5 than one, the late or 
under mortgagees. ſhall have 
power to redeem any former 
mortgages. 

5. An Add for the better Diſ- 
covery of judgments in the 


Courts of Law, Particularly all 
judgments for debt ſhall in every 
Eaſter term be put into an alpha- 
betical dogget, to be ſearched 
by all perſons paying for every 
term's ſearch for judgment againſt 
one perſon, four pence. No 
judgment, not doggeted, ſhall 
affect any lands as to purchaſers 
or mortgagees, or have any pre- 
ference againſt heirs, executors, 
or adminiſtrators, | 
6. An A@ to prevent malici- 
ous Informations in the Crown- 
office of the Court of King's 
Bench. No information to be 
filed before recognizince is ta- 
ken from the informer, that he 
will effectually proſecute fuch in- 
formation. 
During the ſeſſion of the par- 
liament, ſeveral officers of the 
army, wanting men to complete 
their companies, agreed with 
thoſe who had warrants to preſs 
for the ſea, who, under pretence 
of preſſing for the navy, took up 
great numbers of young men, 
whom they ſhipped off for Hol- 
land, and there forced them into 
Jand-ſervice. Among the reſt a 
ſervant belonging to one of the 
members of the houſe of com- 
mons, happened to be thus ſpi- 
rited away : upon which the 
houſe ordered this grievance to 
be repreſented to the king, who, 
in his anſwer, let the houle 
know, How much he reſented 
that his ſubjects ſhould mect 
* with ſuch hard uſage; and that 
© he would take all poſſible care 
for the future to puniſh the 
authors of it. And that in 
* the firſt place he had called 
before him the officers of the 
*© army, and given them a ſtrict 
charge, that they ſhould re- 
ceive no men that were im- 
„ preſſed. And had pun. or 
d gers 


cc 


«c 


cc 


cc 


« ders to the admiralty to exa- 
« mine the preſs-maſters that had 
© committed thoſe abuſes ; and 
« that there ſhould be op 10 
6 l uniſhment inflic 
bas — 1 Be others ſhould be 
« deterred from doing the like. 

As to the honours and promo- 
tions beſtowed by the king in the 
laſt year, and the beginning of 
this, the moſt remarkable were 
as follow : 

Sir Henry Capel, brother to 
the earl of Eſſex, was created, 


about the middle of April 1692, 


baron Capel of Tewkſbury. 

On the zoth of December, 
| fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons and firſt com- 
miſſioner of the great ſeal, was 
made maſter of the rolls, in the 
room of Henry Powle deceaſed. 
He had enjoyed that place under 
king James. 

Sir Edward Ward was made 
atorney-general,which gave ſuch 
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diſgult to fir Thomas Trevor the 
follicitor-general, who thought 
he had a right to ſucceed to that 
office, that he had determined to 
reſign his own place, and was 
with great difficulty perſuaded by 
his friends to continue in it. 

At the ſame time ſir John 
Lowther, Henry Prieſtman (who 
had been one of king James's 
ſea-captains), Anthony lord viſ- 
count Falkland, Robert Au- 
ſten, fir Robert Rich, Henry 
Killigrew, and fir Ralph Dela- 
val, were appointed commil- 
ſioners of the admiralty. George 
Rook, who was ſoon after 


| knighted on board his ſhip 


at Spithead, was made vice- 
admiral of the red ; the lord 
Berkley, vice-admiral of the 
blue; colonel Matthew Aylmer, 
rear-admiral of the red; and 
David Mitchel, rear-admiral of 
the blue. 
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CH A P. II. 


Ruſſel diſmiſſed. — A change in the miniflry. — Faclions again 
the court.— Battle of Landen.— Battle of Marſiglia.— Affairs 
at home. Fealouſies of the miniſtry. — Affairs of Scotland -O 
Ireland. Parliament meets. —Their proceedings. — Place-bill 
refuſed by the king. — Parliament prorogued.—— Duke of Nor- 

Fuoll's caſe. —Alterations in the miniſiry.— Ruſſel employed. — 
The king goes abroad, — A bank erefted. — A deſign again/? 
Breſt unſucceſsful. Campaign in Flanders — In Catalonia. — 
In Piedmont.— Attempts for a peace.—The queen's great pru- 
dence. The king returns, and meets the parliament. — An at? 

Por frequent parliaments, —Tillotſin*s death. —The queen dies 
of the ſmall-pox.— Her charafer,—Breach between her and 

" the Princeſs Anne not made up at her death. 


1692-3, — E king being now poſſeſſed againſt admiral Ruſſel, 
he diſmifled him from his ſervice, and put the com- 
Ruſſel is mand of the fleet into the hands of three perſons, Killegrew, 
diſmiſſed, DeJaval, and Shovel. Killegrew and Delaval were thought 
Burnet. fo inclinable to king James's intereſts, that it made ſome in- 
Jealouſy ſinuate that the king was in the hands of thoſe who intended 
of the to betray him to his enemies. For, though no exception lay 
king's mi- againſt Shovel, yet it was ſaid that he was put in with the 
nillers, - : | : n 
Ibid. other two only to give ſome reputation to the commiſſion, and 
that he was one againſt two, ſo that he could neither hin- 
der nor do any thing. The chief blame of this nomination 
was caſt on the earl of Nottingham; and of thoſe who be- 
longed to his office, many ſtories were raiſed and ſpread about, 
as if there had been among them, beſides a very great remiſſneſs 
in ſome of the concerns of the government, an aCtual betray- 
ing of all {ecrets and counſels, The opinion of this was ſpread 
both within and without the kingdom, and moſt of the con- 
federates were poſſeſſed with it. But he juſtified not only 
himſelf, but all his under ſecretaries, and the king and queen 
ſtill continued to have a good opinion of his fidelity, though 
they ſaw ſome defects in his judgment, with a great party- 
heat, that appeared upon all occaſions, and even in the 
ſmalleſt matters. | 
A change Ihe king made likewiſe conſiderable alterations in his 
in the mi miniſtry, Every body was now grown weary of the grea! 
niſtry, -AJfeal's being in commiſſion: it occaſioned the proceedings it 
Buuet, - chancery to be more dilatory and more expenſive, and there 
were 
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were ſuch exceptions made to the decrees of the commiſſioners, 169 2- 3. 


that appeals were brought againſt moſt of them, and they 
were generally reverſed. Sir Joh 


mon ſhare of knowledge in all parts of polite and uſeful learning. 
He had a great capacity for buſineſs, with an extraordi- 
nary temper, for he was fair and gentle, perhaps to a fault 
conſidering his poſt ; and had all the patience and ſoftneſs, 
as well as the juſtice and equity, becoming a great magiſtrate. 
He had always agreed in his notions with the whigs, and had 
ſtudied to bring them to better thoughts of the king, and to 
a greater confidence in him. 


The ſame day fir John FTrenchard was ſworn one of their Tren- 
majeſties principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and of the privy coun- chard 
cil, He had been engaged far with the duke of Monmouth, made ſe- 
as has been obſerved. He got out of England, and lived ſame <r<tary of 


years 1 je ſea, and had a true knowledge of foreign af- ſtate. 
fairs. e was a calm and ſedate man, and much more mo- 
derate than could have been expected, ſince he was a lead- 
ing man in a party. The bringing him and fir John Som- 
mers into thoſe poſts was aſcribed chiefly to the great credit 
which the earl of Sunderland had gained with the king. He 
had now got into his confidence, and declared openly for the 
whigs. This earl, after he was removed from his places by 
king James, retired into Holland, where he wrote a letter to 
a friend in vindication of himſelf, which was publiſhed in 
London in 1689. He was ſeized at Rotterdam by order of 
the States, and excepted out of the act of indemnity by the 
parliament z but it was thought his detention was by collu- 
ſion, and that he was apprehended on purpoſe to be formally 
diſcharged, to make way for his more honourable return to 
England. However this be, it is certain that the ſame ex- 
preſs that carried the king's letter to the States on his ad- 
vancement to the throne, conveyed another for the diſcharge 
of the earl of Sunderland: and his being excepted out of the 
pardon, ſeems to have been done purely in compliance to 
common fame, that he had been deeply concerned in all 
king James's arbitrary proceedings; for the confidence king 
William put in him afterwards, ſhews he was not diflatished ' 
with his conduct at that juncture. Mott aſſuredly, his advice 
to king James (from what motive ſoever it lowed) not to ac- 
cept the offer of a French army, made the way eaſy to ae- 
compliſh the revolution. 

3 But 


ohn Sommers had now got ſo Sommers 
reat a reputation, both in his poſt of attorney- general, and made lord 
in the houſe of commons, that the king, on the 23d of March, keeper. 
gave him the great ſeal, with the title of lord keeper. He was j1;, Cha- 
excellently ſkilled in his own profeſſion, and had an uncom-radter. 


* 
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1692-3. Hut as theſe advancements had a conſiderable effect on the 
A Whole party, and brought them to a much better opinion of 
Factions the king, ſo a party came to be now formed, that ſtudied to 
formed croſs and defeat every thing. This was led by fir Edward 
againſt the Seymour and fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave; the latter of whom 
court. was a gentleman of a good family in Cumberland, whoſe life 
Bu:net. was regular and his deportment grave. He had loſt a place 
in king James's time; for, though he was always a high 
tory, yet he would not comply with that king's deſigns, He 
had indeed contributed much to increaſe his revenue, and to 
offer him more than he aſked ; but he would not go into 
the taking off the teſt. Upon the revolution, the place, out 
of which he had been turned, was given to a gentleman, who 
had a good ſhare of merit in it. This alienated him from 
the king; and he, being a man of good judgment and great 
experience, came to be conſidered as the head of the party, 
in which he found his account ſo well, that no offers that 
were made him could ever bring him over to the king's in- 
tereſts, Upon many critical occaſions he gave up ſome. im- 
zortant points, for which the king found it neceſſary to pay 
bim very liberally v. SLING 
However, the party of the tories was too inconſiderable 
to bave raiſed a great oppoſition, if a body of whigs had not 
joined with them. Some of theſe had ſuch republican no- 
tions, that they were much {ct againſt the prerogative, and 
thought the king was become too ſtiff in maintaining it. 
Others were offended becauſe they were not conſidered nor 
Foley and preferred, as they thought they deſerved. The chief of this 
Hauicy body of men were Mr. Paul Foley and Mr. Robert Harley, 
made com who were both this ſeſſion made commiſſioners for examin- 
m ſlianers ing and ſtating the public accounts of the kingdom. Foley 
tor ma was a younger ſon of one, who, from mean beginnings, 
hne bad, by iron-works, raiſed one of the greateſt eſtates that 
4 8 e had been known in England in that time. He was a learned, 
though not a practiſing lawyer, and was a man of virtue and 
good principles, but moroſe and wiltul ; and he had the af- 
tectation of pathng for a great patriot, by his conſtant find- 
ing fault with the government, and keeping up an il! humour 
with, and a bad opinian of the court, Harley was deſcend- 


Mr. Pope, in his epiſtle On © pat riot coming out at the back 
the Uſe of Riches, men iors a © door from having been cloſeted 
tory which confirms this cha- “ by the king, where hie had te- 
racter of fir Chriſtopher; ard in © ceived a large bag of guineas., 
ine note upon that epiſtle ob- © the burſting of his bag diico- 
te. ves, that the unluſpected id “ vered his buſineſs there.“ 
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ed of an ancient and good family, and very eminently learn- 1692-3. 
ed; much turned to politics, and of a reſtleſs ambition. He | 
was a man of great induſtry and application, and knew forms 
and the records of parliament ſo well, that he was capable 
both of lengthening out, and of perplexing debates. Nothing 
could anſwer his aſpiring temper. So he and Foley joined 
with the'tories to create jealouſies, and raiſe an oppoſition. 
That which gave them much ftrength, was the king's 
cold and reſerved way. He took no pains to oblige thoſe 
who came to him; nor was he eaſy of acceſs. He lived out 
of town at Kenfington, and his chief confidents were Dutch, 
He took no notice of the clergy, and ſeemed to have little 
concern in the matters of the church or of religion. And at 
this time ſome deiſts were publiſhing books againſt the Chri- 
ftian religion in general, as the Socinians were more parti- 
cularly againſt ſome points of the orthodox faith=, Theſe, 
expreſſing 'great zeal for the government, gave a handle to 
thoſe who were waiting for all advantages, and were careful 
of increaſing and improving them, to ſpread it all over the 
nation, that the king and thoſe about him, had no regard to 
religion, nor to the church of England. 

In this ſituation were affairs when the king departed for 1693. 
Holland. He went to Harwich on the 25th of March, but, The king 
the wind proving contrary, he returned to Kenſington, from goes 
whence he ſet out again on the 31ſt, and embarking near abroad. 
Graveſend,” and being attended with a ſquadron of men of 
war commanded by admiral Mitchel, arrived ſafely at the 
Maeſe on the 2d of April, went to the Hague, thence to Loo, 
and afterwards to the army in Flanders, where the French Affairs in 
were this year ſo ſtrong that their forces excceded the confe- Flanders. 
derates almoſt by one half at the beginning of the campaign. Boyer- 
But the king's diligence in poſſeſſing himſelf of the camp Renner. 
at Parke near Louvain, entirely broke the French king's de- Eufnet. 
ſigns upon Brabant; who was thereby obliged to ſend a ſtrong 
detachment, under the command of the dauphin and the mar- 
ſhal de Boufflers, into Germany, and return himſelf to 
Verſailles without attempting any thing *. The French, un- 


der 


2 The honourable Mr. Robert 
Boyle, the famous experimental 
philoſopher, who died in the be- 
ginning of the year 1692, left 
the foundation of a month]y ſer- 
mon to convince atheiſts, Jeiſts, 


and Jews of their errors, and de- 


monſtrate the truth of the Chriſti- 
an religion in general, without 
meddling with any of the points 
about which the Chriſtians are 
divided into parties and ſects. 
The French king had opened 
the campaign with great pomp in 
F 4 Flanders, 
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der che duke of Luxemburg, were all this while encamped 
at Meldert; and, though their convoys were much diſturbed 
by the garriſon of Charleroy, yet it ſeemed. a trial of ſkill 
between both armies which ſhould continue longeſt in their 
poſts: but at length the French were forced to quit theirs 
firſt, marching to Heiliſheim, in their way towards the Maeſe; 
which gave the king an opportunity of ſending a ſtrong de- 
tachment under the command of the prince of Wirtemburg, 
to force the lines, which the French had made to cover their 
conquered countries from the Scheld to the Lys, and fo on 
to the very fea by Dunkirk. At the ſame time count Tilly, 
general of the troops of Liege, was marching with a; rein- 
torcement to join the king, of which Luxemburg being in- 
formed, marched immediately with a good body of troops to 
hinder that conjunction, which he did effectually, ſurpriſing 
the count in the hollow way through which he was marching, 
and forcing him to retreat to Maeſtricht, leaving near two 
hundred of his men killed, and all his baggage behind him. 
Wirtemburg's forcing the lines with good ſucceſs, and raiſ- 
ing great contributions, did not hinder Luxemburg from lay- 
ing ſiege to Huy, which made the king advance nearer the 
country of Liege. But, when he came to Tongres, he was 
ſurprized to hear that the caſtle of Huy had capitulated. Up- 
on farther information that Luxemburg was drawn nearer 
Liege, the king ſent ten battalions thither, which, with great 
difficulty, got at length into the place, that now abſolutely 
rejected the neutrality which Luxemburg had offered, Though 
the biſhop was true to the allies, yet there was a faction 
formed among the capitulars to offer themſelves to, the 
French; but the garriſon adhered. to the biſhop; and now, 
when ſo great an army lay near them, they broke the mea- 
ſures which that faction had taken. Luxemburg therefore 
made a feint of beſieging Liege, though his real deſign was 
to attack the king, now encamped at Neerheſpen, ſo much 
weakened by the ſeveral detachments he had made to rein- 
force the garriſons of Liege and Maeſtricht, that it was ge- 


nerally computed that the French were at leaſt thirty-five 
thouſand men ſtronger than the confederates. 127 


Flanders, coming thither in per- 
ſon accompanied by the ladies of 
the court, which appeared the 
more ridiculous ſince there was 
no queen at the head of them; 
unleſs madam de Maintenon was 
o be taken for one, to whom 


reſpects were indeed paid with 
more ſubmiſſion than is common- 


ly doe to queens ; ſo that what 


might be wanting in the outward 
ceremony, was more than ba- 
lanced by the real authority ſhe 
poſſeſſed. Burnet, II. 110. 


As 
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As ſoon as the king had notice of the enemies approach, 1693- 
he got on horſeback with the elector of Bavaria, and chief 
officers of the army, and finding by the enemy's countenance, Ihe bat- 
that it was the vanguard of their whole army, that was com- tie ot Lan- 
ing to attack him in his own camp, he immediately ordered dcn. 
to arms, and to draw up in battle to expect the enemy. 
Moſt of the general afficers were for repaſſing the Geet, but 
the king choſe to take the advantage of the ground he had, 
and venture a battle, notwithſtanding the great diſproportion 
of the two armies, rather than expoſe his rear to the enemy's 
charge. Beſides, the French were now near the Jarge and 
defenceleſs town of Brabant, which muſt feel the effects of 
their fury, unleſs they were ſtopped by venturing an engage- 
ment; and as the benefits of a victory were great, ©, upon 
the worlt ſuppoſition of the event, the king had ſtill Wir- 
temburg's victorious army ready to make up the breaches of 
his own ; an advantage, which the enemy had not fo ready 
on their fide. But however, as the king might have ſecured 
himſelf from all attacks, by paſſing the river, his conduct, in 
not doing it was much cenſured, conſidering his ſtrength 
and the enemy's. The right of the confederates in this camp 
was at Heilitheim and Wangen, upon the river Geet, and 
reached as far as Neer-Winden, being covered with a ſmall 
brook, ſeveral hedges, and hollow ways. The eleftor of 
Bavaria had his quarters at Wangen; the body of foot and 
left wing of the horſe reached from thence as far as Dormal, 
upon the brook of Beck, where Lewe remained in their 
rear. | 

As ſoon as the enemy drew up by the confederate camp, 
the king ordered brigadier Rumſey, with the regiments of 
O-Farrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and Monroe, to the 
right of all, to guard ſome hedges and hollow ways upon | 
the right of the village of Lare. The Brandenburg batta- I 
lions were poſted to the left of this village; and more to the | 
leſt the infantry of Hanover. Prince Charles of Branden- 
burg, as major-general, commanding the fix battalions of 
Brandenburg, and lieutenant-general Dumont the Hanove- | 
rians, with whom he was to defend the village of Neer-Win- | 
den, that covered part of the confederates camp, between the 
right wing of horks, and their main body. "Theſe were at- 
terwards reinforced by the firſt battalion of the firſt regiment 
of guards, and the Road battalion of Scots guards. Upon | 
the left at Neer-Landen the king ordered the firſt battalion of | 
the royal regiment, Churchill's, Selwin's, and Trelawney's, | 
prince Frederic's battalion of Danes, and Fagel's, to _ 
20 this 
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this village, that covered the left to the brook of Beck, where 
it was covered by the village of Neer-Landen. The ground 
was open between the villages of Neer-Winden and Neer- 
Landen; whereupon the king ordered a retrenchment to be 
made in the night from the one to the other, to cover the 
body of foot; which was indeed but a flight breaſt-work, as 
may ealily be judged by the ſhort time they had to make it, 
and the ſmall number of men who worked about it, bein 
only. thirty of each battalion. What remained of the body 
of the foot was drawn up in one line within this retrenchment 
to defend it. The dragoons upon the left were ordered to 
the village of Dormal, to guard that paſs upon the brook of 
Beck, and from thence the left wing of horſe reached to 
Neer-Landen, where it was covered by this brook, and from 
thence turned off to the right behind the body of foot ©. 

'The king, who had been on horſeback till late in the even- 
ing, not only to give all the neceſſary commands, but to 
ſee them executed, ordered his coach to be brought to the 
rear of Stanley's regiment, where he repoſed himſelf about 
two hours, and early in the morning ſent for Dr. Menard, 
one of his chaplains, to pray with him in the coach. 

By ſun-riſing the French were drawn up within the reach 
of the confederates cannon, which played upon them with 
good ſucceſs, and which the French ſuſtained with great re- 
ſolution till about fix of the clock, when they made a motion 
to draw nearer the king's retrenchments. About eight Lux- 
emburg ordered a ſtrong body of troops to attack the vil- 
lages of Lare and Neer-Winden, which they did with great 
fury and various ſucceſs, having gained and loſt theſe poſts 
more than once ; but, at length the allies maintained their 
ground, and here it was the duke of Berwick was taken 


loner by Brig:dier Churchill, This ill ſucceſs did not dil- 


courage the French from trying their fortunes againſt the 
confederates left wing at Neer-Landen. This poſt, indeed, 
was not a weak one, but it was attacked with a great diſpro- 
portion of forces, and the fire was very ſmart on both ſides. 
The firſt battalion of the royal regiment was, after a ſharp 
diſpute, forced to retire, but was ſoon after encouraged by 
the king's preſence (who rode immediately from the right to 


© Whether it was out of envy morning, ſaid, ** Now I be- 
to king William, or that he real- . © lieve Waldeck is dead ;” that 
y found ſomething amils in the $965 being allowed to have 


forming this camp, Luxemburg, been the bell in his time for in- 
hen he viewed it the next camping, 


the 
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the left) and ſuſtained by Selwin's, who obſerving a paſſage 
in this place, where the horſe could come upon his rear, or- 
dered trees to be cut down, and to ſtop it up. The houſe, 
where Hamilton's grenadiers had before been poſted, was 
likewiſe ſet on fire; and by this time the two regiments 
above-mentioned being ſupported by. prince Frederic's and 
Fagel's, the enemy, after a ſharp diſpute of about two hours, 
were entirely beaten off, and purſued quite out of the de- 
file into the very plain; ſo that they attempted this place no 
more. | 
Hitherto the ſucceſs of the day was viſibly cn the fide of 
the confederates; and the French, who continued a faint fire 
at Neer-Winden, ſeemed as if they deſigned to draw off. 
But Luxemburg, having till ſeveral brigades of freſh men, 
reſolved to gain the village of Neer-Winden, and ordered 
the prince of Conti to make the attack. The enemy had 
remained maſters of the outermoſt hedges of this village; 
for, though our rallied forces had made the French give way 
conſiderably, yet they could not entirely clear the vil- 
lage. Ihe prince of Conti, with the beſt foot in the 
French army, charged the confederates ſo vigorouſly, that he 
obliged them, ſpent as they were by the former encounters, 
ſoon to yield to him the avenues of Neer-Winden; upon which 
ſucceſs Luxemburg came to obſerve the paſſages, that led to 
the confederates camp, for his horſe to march in. As the 
marſhal de Villeroy was. marching with a ſtrong body of 
horſe this way, count d' Arco general of the Bavarian cuiraſ- 
fiers, charged them with ſo much vigour, that, notwithſtand- 
iag their brave reſiſtance, he repulſed them quite within their 
foot; the duke de Chartres, who charged with them, nar- 
rowly eſcaped being made priſoner. Thereupon the con- 
federates endeavoured to regain once more the poſt of Neer- 
Winden; and the elector of Bavaria ordered two battalions 
to charge the enemy in front, whilſt three others ſhould 
charge them upon their left flank. But the French rallying, 
and being conſiderably reinforced, the attempt became im- 
poſſible, the Dutch and the Scots guards having ſpent all their 
ammunition by their continual fire. The king, who had 
ho of left Neer-Landen upon the enemy's freſh attempt upon 
| Neer-Winden, led twice the Engliſh battalions to the charge, 
ol up to the right of the retrenchment (which was now flanked 


t and under the enemy's command) where they fought with 
e great bravery. In the mean time Luxemburg, who had found 
„amore convenient paſſage for the horſe between the poſts of 


the king's and Zurbeck's brigades, came in himſelf with the 
prince of Conti and count de Marſin, into the plain of the 


Con- 
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14693. confederates camp, with the carabineers, and ſeveral other 


r Fegiments; whilſt the marſhal. de Joyeuſe paſſed between 
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Neer- Winden and Lare with three brigades. Conti, being 
joined by the French guards, fell upon the Hanover horſe, 
and broke them; whilſt part of the enemy's ſecond line of 
horſe, and the reſerve, came in upon their left along the 
bedges of Lare. I he marquis d' Arcourt, who had been ſent 
for from Huy with his detachment of twenty- two ſquadrons, 
came time enough to have his ſhare of the day. He joined 
theſe, and made his dragoons alight to chace our foot out of 
the village of Lare. The duke of Villeroy came in upon 
our right of the intrenchments; which place the Engliſh 
foot diſputed with undaunted reſolution, till being overpower- 
ed, .the French remained maſters of this part of the retrench- 
ment, which they leveiled, to make room for a body of 
horſe to come in. 


. che Hanover horſe had been broken, the reſt of the 


confederate right wing of horſe, being cut off from the body 
of foot, was ſoon overthrown by the enemy, who now had 
the opportunity of charging them both front and flank. The 
elector of Bavaria did what he could to reſiſt the numerous 
multitude of the enemies horſe, that charged him thus; but, 
finding it impoſſible, with no ſmall difficulty he retreated over 
the bridge, and rallied on the other ſide as many of the ſcat- 
tered horſe and foot as could get over, to favour the retreat 
of thoſe, who were ready to paſs. The king did what he 
could to remedy this diſorder, riding to the left to bring up 
che Engliſh horſe for the relief of the right wing. But the 
enemy had now 1 body of horſe in our camp com- 
manded by the duke d' Elboeuf. At the ſame time the duke 
de Montmorency, Luxemburg's ſon, fell upon the right flank 
of the Dutch horſe, and put them in diſorder before the 
Engliſh. horſe which were led on by the king, could come up 
and form their ſquadrons; ſo that they were forced to charge 
the enemy in the ſame order they rid up to them (and moſt 
of them had rid as faſt as their horſes could gallop) but that 
did. not hinder them from doing extraordinary ſervice. The 
King himſelf charged at the head of lord Galway's regiment, 
which diſtinguiſhed itſelf very much on this occaſion. Colo- 
nel. Wyndham, at the head of his regiment, charged ſeveral 
times through and through the enemy's ſquadrons. Colonel 
Langſton was made priſoner, and the duke of Ormond, ha- 
ving charged at the head of one of Lumley's ſquadrons, re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, and had his horſe ſhot under him; 

Was 
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was reſcued by a gentleman of the French king's guards from 
the hands of one, who was offering to ſtab him. 
The king, ſeeing the battle lot, ordered the infantry to 
retreat to Dormal upon the brook of Beck, which poſt had 
hitherto been kept by the dragoons of the left wing, who had 
nothing to do this day; and finding, that the enemies were fur- 
rounding him on all ſides, he ordered the regiments of Wynd- 
ham, Lumley, and Galway to cover his retreat over the 
bridge at Neerheſpen, which he gained with great difficulty. 
There was now nothing but confuſion and diſorder in the con- 


federates camp; all thoſe, who could not get the paſſes for 


the retreat, being preſſed by the enemy, were forced to throw 
themſelves into the river, where many were drowned, the 
earl of Athlone narrowly 8 ſame fate. Lieutenant- 
general Talmaſh brought off the Engliſh foot with great pru- 
dence, bravery, and ſucceſs, but ſome of the Engliſh life- 
guards were ſo terrified with the apprehenſion of a purfuing 
enemy, that they did not think themſelves fafe till they reached 
Breda. Sixty pieces of cannon and nine mortars were loſt; 
but all the baggage had been ſent to Lewe the night before, 
where it was ſafely brought off in reſpect of the enemy, but 
generally plundered by our own ſoldiers. OX : 

The king in this battle was ſeen every where, acting the 
different parts of a general and of a private ſoldier. He had 
ſupported the whole action with fo much courage, and ſo 
true a judgment, that it was thought he got more honour that 
day, than even when he triumphed at the Boyne. He charged 
himſelf, in ſeveral places, and was in the midſt of the moſt 
imminent dangers; many being ſhot round about him with 
the enemies cannon, and himſelf eſcaping no leſs than three 
muſkets ſhots, one through his peruke which deafened him 
for ſome time, another through the ſleeve of his coat, and a 
third, which carried off the knot of his ſcarf, and left a ſmall 
contuſion on his fide. In a word, he gained fo far the reſpect 
and admiration of his very enemies, that it was a com- 
mon faying among them, That they wanted but ſuch 
e a king to make themſelves maſters of chriſtendom.“ And 
the prince of Conti, in an intercepted letter to his prin- 
ceſs, declared, I ſaw the king expoling himſelf to the 
e oreateſt dangers ; and ſurely ſo much valour very well de- 
c lerved the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown he wears.“ 
The French king himſelf likewiſe was reported to have ſaid, 
that Luxemburg's behaviour was like the prince of Conti's, 
but king William's like marſhal Turenne's. 8 
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The French loſt ſo many men and ſuffered ſo much, in ſe- 
veral onſets they had made, that they were not able to purſue 
a victory, which coſt them ſo dear. The confederates loſt in all 
about ſeven thouſand; and among theſe there was ſcarce an offi- 
cer of note, only the count de Solms had his legſhotoff by a can- 
non- ball, of which he died in a few hours. Bya'l the accounts 
that came from France, it appeared that the French had loſt 
double that number, with at leaſt two thouſand officers killed 
or wounded ;;z and theſe accounts ſeem to be confirmed b 
Luxemburg's continuing fifteen days after the battle, at Wa- 
ren, without attempting any thing. The king's army was 
in a few days as ſtrong as ever, by recalling the duke of Wir- 
temburg and the battalions he had ſent to Liege, and ſome 
other bodies that he drew out of garriſons. The reſt of the 
campaign paſſed over without any other action ; only after 
the king had left the army, and Luxemburg had been rein- 
forced with ſome troops from the ſea- coaſt, and a great de- 
tachment under Boufflers from the Rhine, he ſat down before 
Charleroy. The place was attacked with great fury, but 
the garriſon made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that, though 
they had little or no proſpect of relief, yet they held out fix 
and twenty days from the opening of the trenches, and then 
made an honourable capitulation. The country about Char- 
leroy had been ſo eat up, that it was not poſſible to ſubſiſt 
an army that might have been brought to relieve it. 


Affairs of The French had better ſucceſs and lefs oppoſition in Ca- 


Catalo- 
nia. 


talonia, where ſo early as the 29th of May they inveſted 
Roſes, and carried on the fiege with that diligence, that they 
made themſelves maſters of the place in ſeven days. Then 
they advanced to Barcelona, expecting their fleet, which was 
to have bombarded it by ſea, while their army attacked it 
by land. This put all Spain in great conſternation ; the de- 
ſign of the invaſion was to force them to a ſeparate peace 
while they felt themſelves ſo vigorouſly attacked, and ſaw 
that they were in no condition to reſiſt. 


Affairs of The Dauphin, with a great part of the French army, had 
Germany. been ſent to make head againſt the Germans, who had brought 


an army together, commanded by the elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Baden. The Germans 
(who had been retarded by ſome diſputes about the command) 
were ſo flow, and the French ſo forward, that the latter 
paſſed the Rhine about the middle of May at Philipſburg ; 
and, without any oppoſition, the marquis de Chamily inveſted 
the city of Heidelberg. At the (ame time the duke de Loege 
ow cxollie 
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croſſed the mountains to oppoſe the prince of Baden, who 
was not yet in a condition to act but defenſively, fo that the 
town was left to defend itſelf. But beſides its natural weak- 
neſs, there was at this time ſuch a diviſion between the gar- 
riſon and the townſmen about the money, that was called in, 
and which the garriſon would have to be current again, that, 
when the regiment of Sconbeck was ready to enter the place 
to reinforce the garriſon, the townſmen would not ſuffer them 
to come in; which gave monſieur de Melac an opportunity 
to ſeize a redoubt, which commanded that part of the town. 
In ſhort, the French, on the 21ſt of May, made themſelves 
maſters of the ſuburbs with little oppoſition, and their gre- 
nadiers drove the beſieged with ſo much fury to the caſtle- 
gates, that above ſix hundred of their ſoldiers were left with- 
out, who were all put to the ſword, The governor of the 
caſtle, apprehending the ſame fate, accepted the conditions, 
which de Lorge impoſed upon him, and was contented to be 
conducted to Wimpel with the reſt of his garriſon, conſiſting 
of twelve hundred men, two pieces of cannon, and twelve 
waggons laden with baggage, The imperialiſts were no 
ſooner out of the city, but the French ſet both that and the 
caſtle on fire, and committed ſeveral other barbarities in the 
palatinate, not ſparing ſo much as the tombs of the deceaſed 
electors. Fluſhed with this eaſy ſucceſs, de Lorge advanced to- 
wards the Neckar, with a deſign to attack the prince of Baden, 
who lay incamped with his army on the other fide of the river, 
which the French twice endeavoured to paſs, but were forced 
to abandon their enterprize with the loſs of near a thouſand 
men. Some time after the Dauphin in perſon joined the ar- 
my, Which conſiſted of near ſeventy thouſand men; 
and, having croſſed the Neckar, made a ſhew of attack- 
ing the prince of Baden, but found his. highneſs ſo well 
poſted, that he repaſſed the river, without attempting any 
thing; and having put a garriſon into Stugard, and ſent a de- 


tachment into Flanders and Piedmont, he returned in Auguſt 
to Verſailles. 
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. With regard to the affairs of Italy, the duke of Savoy was The at 
no ſooner recovered of his long indiſpoſition, but he put him- t::rs of 
ſelf at the head of the army; which, being conſiderably Lale 


ſtrong, made the inhabitants of Dauphine apprehenſive of a 
worſe irruption into their country than the laſt; but the con- 
federates ſeemed now chiefly to aim at the driving the French 
out of Italy, by diſpoſſeſſing them of Caſal and Pignerol ; 
neither of which was effected this year. Cafal indeed was 
blocked 
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blocked up for ſome time, and the Fort of St. George catried 
by aſſault, which compleated the blockade of that place; but 
things went no farther, and the duke of Savoy, with the 
main army, laid ſiege to Pignerol, and took the fort of St. 
Bridget, that covered the place, but paid fo dear for this 
poſt, that after all it was debated, whether they ſhould carry 
on the ſiege, or only bombard the town. Whilft the allies 
were thus deliberating among themſelves, Catinat, being 
conſiderably reinforced, deſcended into the plains, and gave 
the duke ſuch apprehenſions for Turin, that he drew off from 
about Pignerol, and incamped at Marſaglia, having firſt blown 
up the fort of St. Bridget. 'I he army was preſently drawn 
up. The marquis de Leganez commanded the left wing, 
compoſed of the king of Spain's troops. The duke, and 
under him the count of Caprara, commanded the right wing ; 
and prince Eugene the main battle, having under him the 
marquis de la Parelle, and the count de las Torres. As for 
duke Schomberg, being denied the poſt due to him, he re- 
ſolved to fight on foot at the head of his own regiment, like 
an ordinary colonel. The confederate army, being thus diſ- 
poſed, marched into the neighbourhood of Orbaflon, from 
whence they perceived the enemy towards the hills between Or- 
baſſon andPioſaſque. Early the next day the French advanced to- 
wards the confederates, making uſe of the advantage they had in 
the ground, which was full of woods and vineyards; and 
ſoon after the cannon began to play on both ſides. About 
half an hour after eight the French fell upon the confederates 
left wing with near twenty thouſand men, without firing a 
ſhot, having their bayonets at the ends of their fuzees, and 
their ſwords in their hands. "They were received and driven 
back with great vigour ; but, renewing their attack, they 
took in front and flank the Neapolitan and Milaneſe horſe, 


who, after having courageouſly withſtood the fury of their 


cnemies, were at laſt overpowered by their numbers, and 
puſhed upon the German horſe. Theſe, being at the ſame 
time charged by the little Gendarmerie, were no longer able 
to maintain their ground, but fel] upon the infantry, which 
was put alſo into diſorder. The ſecond line was brought on 
to oppoſe the enemy, while the firſt line rallied ; but, the 
horſe giving way, the foot was quickly routed. 

While things paſſed thus on this fide, the French were 
th:ice repulſed with great loſs by the confederates main bat- 
talia and right wing, till their horſe which had made the 
left wing give way, attacked the confederates infantry be- 
hind and in flank, who had no longer any horſe to cover 
them, and were at the ſame time attacked by the enemy's 
foot. 


highneſs's order; and till it came he would bear the enemy's 


the other convoys, ſhould go forward, according to the or- 


forces, which were poſted in the main battle, particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; and duke dchomberg, their general, 
was defired by the count de las Totres, after the enemy's 
third atrack, to take upon him the conimand, and cauſe a 
retreat to be made by the body of foot and the tight wing. 
But his grace, reſenting the uſage, which he had met with 
before, told him, that it was neceſſary firſt to have his royal 


fire; adding, that he found things were gone ſo far, that the 

muſt now either conquer or die. The confederates reſiſted 
the repeated efforts of the enemy with extraordinary reſolu- 
tion, but were at laſt forced to abandon the field of battle, 
and to retire with the loſs of the greateſt part of their cannon, 
and of ſeven or eight thouſand men. Duke Schomberg, ha- 
ving fought with unparalleled valour, received a wound in 
his thigh, of which he died not many days after, to the re- 
gret of all good and galiant men, for he was of that number 
in an eminent degree. The honour of the action, but with 
that the greateſt loſs, fell to the French ; for, though they 
carried the victory by their numbers, yet the reſiſtance, 
which they met with, was ſuch, that the duke of Savoy 
gained more in his reputation, than he ſuffered by the loſs of 
the day. With this ended the campaign in Piedmont. 

Nor were our affairs at ſea more fortunate than at land. Our :#- 
The Engliſh and Dutch fleet was large and ſtrong, and ſet fairs at 
out early. The joint-admirals were not at firſt reſtrained ſea. h 
by any particular inſtructions, but ordered in general only yon oY 

: - Kenuet: 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to annoy the enemy and pro- 
tect the trade. But afterwards they received her majeſty's com- 
mands more particularly from the lords of the admiralty, chiefly 4 
regarding the ſecurity of a great fleet of merchantmen of near | 
four hundred fail, Engliſh. Dutch, Hamburghers, & Much bl 
time was however ſpent, ſeveral councils of war held, and 
divers repreſentations made, before they could come to a re- | 
ſolution, what number of ſhips to appoint for the ſpecial 
convoy, and how far to accompany them with the whole 
fleet. -It was at laſt determined, that the whole fleet, toge- 
ther with the Mediterranean . ſquadron, ſhould proceed to- 
gether thirty leagues weſt ſouth- weſt from Uſhint ; and that 
when the admirals ſpread a blue flag at the main top- maſt 
head, and fired three guns, fir George Rooke, as well as 


ders, which they had received from the lords of the ad- 


niiralty; | 
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of June, they reſolved, in another council of war, to pro- 
ceed with the Mediterranean ſquadron twenty, leagues fare 
ther, and then to return to the former ſtation, to take up the 
cruiſers, from whence it was judged adviſeable to proceed to 
the rendezvous north-weſt of Uſhant. Sir George Rooke 
therefore, with twenty-three men of war, and the Turky 
fleet, left the main 2 of the fleet on the bth of June, ak, | 
ſteering for the ſtreights, left by the way the veſlels bound 
for Bilboa, Liſbon, St. Ubes, and other parts, under. the 
convoy of two men of war. He was unhappy in that, which, 
upon any other occaſion, would have been a great happineſs ; 
he had a fair and ſtrong gale of wind, ſo that no, advice ſent 
after him could overtake him ; nor did he, meet. with, any 
ſhips at ſea, that could give him notice of the danger that 
lay before him. Being come, on the 17th, within ſixty 
leagues of cape Vincent, he diſcovered, part of the French 
fleet“, which made him call a council of war, wherein. it 
was reſolved, that, the wind being freſh northerly, and giv- 
ing a fair opportunity of haſtening their paſlage_ta, Cadiz, 
the merchantihips ſhould make the beſt of their way. Up- 
on the diſcovery of the enemy's whole fleet, conſiſting of 
eighty ſail, commanded by monſieur de Tourville, Rooke 
being of opinion, that he was too far advanced to think of a 

retreat, reſolved to puſh for it; but, the Dutch vice-admiral 
Vandergoes bringing to, and Jetting him know, he choſe to 
avoid fighting, which he thought hazardous; he likewiſe 
brought to, and ſtood off with an eaſy ſail, that ſo the Dutch 
and the heavy ſhips might work up to the windward; ſendin 

at the ſame time the Sheerneſs with orders to the ſmall ſhips, 
which were near the land, and could not (as he judged) keep 
up with the fleet, to endeavour to get along ſhore in the night, 
and ſave themſelves in Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz. About fix 
in the evening, the French admiral and vice-admiral of the 
blue, which had the whole afternoon gained upon the ſqua- 


d The French either were, or 
feigned to be, at firſt, in as great 
a ſurpriſe as the confederates; 
for they ſtood away with ſeveral 
of their ſhips, and abandoning 
others, ſet fire to them. And, 
though it may have been a de- 
coy to draw them on, yet the 


great numbers of ſhips might 
very well make them apprehend 


it to be the whole body of the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets com- 
ing upon them. And, indeed, 
hed they come ſo far with them, 


ſuch an occaſion offered here, 


which perhaps might not be 
ſound again in an age, of de- 


itroying the whole naval force of 
France. 


dron, 
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dron, notwithrſtanding all the fail they could make, came up 1693. 
with the Teeward and ſternmoſt of the confederate fleet. 


Theſe were three Dutch men of war, whereof two were 
commanded by the captains Schryver and Vander Poel, who 
for five Hours together bravely fought, firſt eleven, and then 
even of the enemy's men of war. "They had the good for- 
tune to get clear of the firſt eleven, but were at laſt forced 
to yield, after having made a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance e. 
The Dutch merchant-ſhips immediately tacked, and ſtood in 
for the ſhore, as the enemy did after them. The admiral 
ſtood off all night, having a freſh gale at north north weſt ; 
and the next morning fifty-four of the merchant-ſhips, with 
ſeveral mien of war, were about him; but of the latter no 
more than two of thoſe belonging to the Dutch, and one 
Hamburgher, five ſail of the enemy's ſhips being to the lee- 
ward, and two to the windward, which laſt kept ſight of him 
until it was night. The next day the admiral called the 
officers of the men of war and merchant ſhips on board him, 
to inform himſelf from them what account they could give 
of the reſt of the fleet, and to adyiſe what was belt to be 
done for their ſecurity ; and at laſt determined to ſail to Ma- 
deras for water, and from thence, either to Cork or Kingſale, 
at the former of which ports he arrived on the 3d of Auguſt f. 


Thus 


1 A 


e The captains being carried *© the officer in chief. The 27th 


on board the French admiral, 
he aſked” Schryver, Whether he 
was a man or a devil? 

be following letter, writ- 
ten by captain Littleton, com- 
mander of the Smyrna - factor 
man of war from Cadiz, con- 
ins ſome particulars of this un. 
fortunate affair, not mentioned 
n other accounts. 

The 26th of June, N. S. 
* fay+ he, at nine in the morn- 
ing, we arrived to the height 
of cipe Vincent. About two 
in the afternoon the head-moſt 


» fatto:s diſcovered the French, 


and about foyr in the aſter- 
noon both fides engaged for 
ſome time. After this the 
kead-moit retited, and gave 
notice the fame cvening to 


in the morning we arrived near 
Lagos, and our ſhips took a 
fire ſhip of the enemy's, which 
reported, that there were at 
Lagos eighteen French men 
of war, with ſome fire ſhips 
and merchant-men. About 
four in the morning two ſhips 
blew up, or elſe the enem 

{er them on fire themſelves, 
within cannon - ſhot of the 
convoy. The commander 
allo gave the ſignal of drau- 
ing into a line of battle; 
for till then we defcried no 
more than nine and twenty 


fail of the enemies. There 


was no wind ſtirring till teu 
o clock, at whick time a freſh 
gale aroſe, and then we dif- 
covered a greater number of 
(;. 2 ihip?. 
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Thus the enemy with great art had drawn the confederate 
ſquadron and the merchant-ſhips into this misfortune z and if 


* ſhips. The convoy alſo "IM 
ing ſouthward perceived on 
the one fide forty (ail under 
three flags, beſide another 
ſquadron, which endeavoured 
to get between us and the 
coalts ; which the admiral ob- 
ſerving, gave notice to the 
merchant-men to make all the 
ſail they could for the port of 
Cadiz, while the men of war 
kept the enemy in play. This 
deſign was obſerved by the 
French, who made all the 
ſail they could to intercept us. 

But the convoy, having the 


wind, kept the enemy in play 


till the evening, and gave 
time to the nimblelt ſailors to 
get hither. Towards five in 
the afternoon the eighteen 
French men of war above- 
mentioned engaged the con- 
voy, and the fight laſted ſome 
part of the beginning of the 
night, the reſt of the fleet 
not being able to come up 
with them. The 28th in the 
morning the fight began with 
greater fury, ſo that about 
ſeven o'clock our veſſels ſaw 
four ſhips on fre, not know- 
ing whether French or Englith, 
and the guns we heard till 
nine, though the event be not 
yet known. It is to be fear- 
ed we have loſt ſome men of 
war, and ſeveral merchants. 
The engagement happened 
about fix miles from Cape St. 
Mary.” 


After hawng given an account 


of this misfortune from our own 


writers, 
the French ſay to it 


* 


let us now hear what 
ode 
Engliſh and Dutch, ſays Fa- 


they 


* ther Daniel, ſuſtaining every 
day great loſſes from the 
French privateers, and more 
* particularly by thoſe of St. 
Malo, had reſolved to {ecure 
their Smyrna fleet from any 
inſult; by putting it under a 
convoy of two and twenty 
men of war. Advice of this 
precaution being carried to 
the king of France, his ma- 
jeſty ordered the marſhal de 
« 'Tourville to ſail with fixty 
* ſhips, towards the coaſt of 
Portugal, and then way-lay 
the Smyrna fleet. Their ſcouts 
diſcovered it a few days after- 
„ wards; but, as they had in- 

formation, the Eoglith were 
at ſea with a fleet of ninety 
«© men of war, which had been 
ſeen on the coaſt of France, 
the marſhal, who was not ye: 
« joined by the Toulon fqua- 
droc,conſifting of thirty ſhips, 
* under the count d'Eftrees, 
thought fit to detach twenty 
„of his belt ſailors, to take a 
„view of the Engliſh fleet, and 
to begin the attack, if they 
dd not find them much more 
numerous than themſelves; 
« whilſt he would back them 
* with the body of his fleet. 
They executed the orders 
given them, and took, ac the 
beginning of the attack, two 
men of war; after which they 
burnt, ſunk, or run a-ground 
upon the coaſt fixty merchant 
ſhips ; ſeven and twenty were 
taken, and the remainder, 
which could not make their 
way for England, took retuge 
% at St. Lucar, Cadiz and Gib- 
„ raltar, The marquis de Co- 
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they had purſued the advantage with as much conduct and 
reſolution, not a ſhip could well have eſcaped them; for the 
admiral and vice-admiral of the blue were within ſhot of 
Sir George Rooke, when they tacked and ſtood in for the 
ſhore after the Dutch; which tacking ſaved the reſt of the 
fleet, by giving them opportunity to make their eſcape. How- 
ever, the loſs was very conſiderable, and fell hardeſt on the 


etlogon, commander of a 
ſquadron, barnt four ſhips very 
richly laden at Gibraltar, and 
carried off thirteen, though 
they were defended by the 
barteries of the place, and an 
eſtacade. If a greater num- 
ber of men of war had taken 
the ſame courſe by night, as 
the ſieurs de Bellifle, Errard, 
de Chaland, and d'Henri, the 
Engliſh and Dutch would have 
ſuſtained a far greater loſs ; 
though, as 1t was, it amount- 
ed, according to the relations 
of the captains of ſhips, who 
were taken, to above twenty 
millions of livres.“ Monheur 


de Forbin, who was in the action, 
gives us the following account 
of it in his memoirs : © The 
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king of France's fleet, which 
conſiſted of ſeventy-five men 
of war, commanded by the 
marſhal de Tourville, et fail 
for the ſtreights of Gibraltar, 
where the count d*Eftrees, who 
was coming with twenty other 
ſhips from Provence, was to 
join them. They came to 
anchor in the road of Lagos 
on the coaſt of Portugal. [ 
was ſent out for intelligence, 
with orders ſtrictly to examine 
whatever came to my view; 
and particularly, if I ſaw a 
great number of ſhips, I was 
to make it my buſineſs to diſ- 
cover whether they were mer- 
chant-men, or the enemy's 
ſhips of force. I was accom- 
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panied with three other cap- 
tains, who were ſent on the 
ſame errand. We ſet ſail to- 
ge:her, and in a few days we 
diſcovered a fleet cf the ene- 
my's merchant - men. We 
found they conſiſted of up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty 
ſail, of which being well af- 
ſured, we returned with all 
pollible haſte to the fleet, to 
inform the admiral, that it 
was a fleet of merchant-men, 
and not men of war. 
this advice the admiral made 
ready for ſailing, and ſtretch- 
ed out (for what reaſon l am 
at a loſs to ſay) before the 
wind, to ten leagues diſtance. 
The next day our whole fleet 
diſcovered the enemy. 'The 
admiral gave orders for the 
chace, but the enemy took 
the advantage of the wind 
which our working the night 
before had made us loſe, and 
made off, in {o much, that we 
did 'them very little damage. 
We took nevertheleſs two of 
their men of war of ſixty guns, 
and about thirty of their mer- 
Chant ſhips, which ran a- 
ground on the coalt of Por- 
tugal, were burnt ; I burnt 
three of them myſelf, and 
took a fourth, It was happy 
for them, that they came off 
ſo well ; for, had it not been 
for the falle ſtep I juſt men- 


tiored, their whole fleet would 


have been lot.” 
Dutch ; 


Upon | 
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miniſtry. 
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one Dutch man of war, which monſieur Coetlogon burnt or 
ſunk at Gibraltar, and ſeven, which he took, monſieur 
d' Eſtrees took two Dutch men of war, burnt a rich pinnace 
and an Engliſh man of war, took twenty - nine merchant- 
men, and deſtroyed about fifty more. The French, inſtead 
of following Rooke to the Maderas, tried what they could 
do upon Cadiz, but found that it was not practicable. 'T hey 
came next to Gibraltar, where the merchants, terrihed at 
the bombs thrown among them, ſunk their ſhips to prevent 
their falling in their hands. From thence they failed along 
the coaſt of Spain, and burnt ſome En liſh and Dutch 
ſhips at Malaga, Alicant, and other places. They hoped tc 
have deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet; but they put in at Port 
Mahon, where they were ſafe. At length, after a glorious | 
campaign the French came back to Toulon. Thus the voy- 
age was quite Joſt, and the diſgrace of it was viſible to the 
whole world, and very ſenſible to the trading part of the 
nation, | 
The appearances were ſuch, that it was generally ſurmiſed. 
our counſels were betrayed. The ſecretary, that attended 
on the admirals, was much ſuſpected, and charged with 
many things : But the ſuſpicions roſe high, even as to the 
ſecretary of ſtate's office. It was aid, that our fleet was kept 
in port, till the French were laid in their way, and was then 
ordered to ſail, that it might fall into their hands: Man 
particulars were laid together, which had ſuch colours, that. 
it was not to be wondered at, if they created jealouſy, eſpe- 
cially in minds ſufficiently prepared for it. Upon enquiry it 
appeared, that ſeveral of thoſe, who, for the laſt two years, 
were put in the ſubaltern employments, through the king- 


dom, did upon many occaſions ſhew a diſaffection to the go- 


vernment, and talked and acted like enemies. Our want ot 
iateilizence of the motions of the French, while they ſeem- 
ed to know every thing that we either did, or deſigned to do, 
caſt a heavy reproach upon our miniſters, who were now broke 


ſo in pieces, that they acted without union or concert: 


Every one ſtudied to juſtify himſelf, and to throw the blame 
on others: A good ſhare of this was caſt on the earl of Not- 
tingham; the marquis of Caermarthen was much ſuſpected: 
Te earl of Rocheſter began now to have great credit with 
the queen, and ſeemed to be fo violently ſet againſt the whigs, 
that they looked for dreadtul things from him, if he came 
again to govern: For, being naturally warm, and apt to heat 
unmſelf in company, he broke out into ſallies, which were 
| Cary 
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queen herſ el. 95908 170 6 i nne 
But, while France was thus triumphing every where over 


the allies, ſhe had a more dangerous enemy to encounter 


within her - own bowels, famine. - This was occaſioned by A great 
two bad harveſts that came ſucc:ſhvely one after the other, ſcarcity in 
They had alſo ſuffered much in their vintage, ſo that they France. 
had/neither/bread nor wine, Great diligence was uſed to Burnet. 


bring in corn from all parts; and the famous Dubart ſea- 
ſonably btought great quantitics from Sweden and Denmark, 
which he fafely convoyed into the harbours of France. Strict. 
orders: were given by the court for regulating the price of 
corn, and furniſhing the markets with it. There was alſo a 
liberal contribution ordered by the French king for the relief 
of the poor. But, after all poſſible care to alleviate the 
miſery, great multitudes periſhed for want; and the whole 
kingdom fell under an extreme poverty: So that all the pomp 
of thoſe. victories could not make them eaſy at home. They Th 


tried all poſſible methods for bringing about a general peace; french 
or, if that failed, for a ſeparate peace, with ſome of the try in 

confederates: But there was no diſpoſition in any to hearken yain to 
to them, nor could they engage the northern crowns to make a 


ofter their- mediation. 
memorial-was preſented to king William, by the Daniſh mi- 
niſter, wherein ſome offers were made by France not only to the 
Empire, Spain and Holland, but likewiſe to England : But, 
as, the demands of the French were ſtil] ſo high, that there 
was no proſpect of a juſt peace, theſe ofters were any 5, 
11412 Affairs 


to dec ine his offices towards the 
peace of Europe, and taking 


s This memorial was as fol- 
lows : 


Some iteps were indeed taken, and a peace. 


London, Dec. 19. O. S. 1693. 
STR, | 
The deſolation this preſent war 
carries into moſt parts of Europe, 
together with the duty incum- 
bent on a chriſtian king, to ap- 
re the remedies, that lie in 
is power, to ſo general a ca- 


lamity, oblige the, king of 


Denmark, my maſter, to impart 


to your majeity thoſe N 


of peace, which the moſt chriſtian 
king has communicated to him. 
My maſter might have reaſon 


upon him ſo important a nego- 
tiation, ſince the advances he 
has alrezdy made, as well as 
the king of Sweden, have not 
only proved ine ffectual, but like- 
wiſe been io miſconſtrued, as to 
render them ſuſpected. Never- 
theleſs, it is moſt evident, that 
without any proſpect of private 
intereſt (the union of the north- 
ein crowas, for the ſecurity of 
the trade of their reſpective ſub- 


jects, being fo well eſtabliſhed, 
and enjoying the privileges of 


neutrality, that the continu- 
4 ation 
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Scotland, 
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1693. Affairs in Scotland grew: more and more out of joint. 
Many, whom the king had truſted in the miniſtry there, were 
Affairs of 


ation of the war might very 
much increaſe the riches of their 
majeſties dominions) the public 
welf re of Europe, and the de- 
fire to ſee a juſt and laſtin; peace 
reltored, have prevailed above 
all other conſiderati ns. Where 

fore the king, my maſter, has 
repreſented to the molt chriſtian 
king, that the propoſals, which 
he has made hitherto towards a 
general peace, have been looked 
upon by the confederates rather 
as a means to diſunite them, and 
to cruſh and ſubdue them one 
after another, than as a mark of 
his ſincere intentions of ſettling 
the public repoſe. But his molt 
chriſtian majeſty, to remove all 
manner of diſtruſt, has not only, 
by repeated proteſtations, aſſu- 
red the king my maſler of the 
ſincerity of his ſentiments in this 
affair, but has likewiſe deliver- 
ed a project of a general peace, 
and added to the conditions, 
that concern the empire, and 
which are already known to 
your majeſty, ſome others rela- 
ting to the reſt of the allies, 
which are comprehended in the 
following heads: 


J. That, notwithſtanding the 
advantages his arms Have gained 
this campaign, no alterations 
ſhall be made in the conditions 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty has 


already offered to the emperor, 


the princes and ſt tes of the em- 
pire, and the dukes of Lorrain 
and Savoy. 5 $4500 
II. His majeſty ſhall reſtore to 
the catholic king he important 
place of Roſes, and that of Bel. 
vers, and whatever has been 


thought 


conquered in Catalonia during 
the preſent war. 
III. Towards the forming a 


barrier in the Low Countries, 


which may remove all jealouſy 
and hf from the ſtates of 
Holland, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty ſhali, upon that conſider- 
ation, reſtore the places of Mons 
and Namur to the king of Spain, 
and cauſe Charleroy to be razed. 

IV. His ſaid majeſty ſhall re- 
ſtore to the biſhop of Liege che 
town and caſtle of Huy, and re- 
eompenſe him for Dinant and 
Rouillon, by annexing upon that 
account to his biſhoprick ſuch a 
portion of the country of Lux- 
emburg, as ſhall be'moſt conve- 
nient to that biſhop, and judged 
equyalent by arbitrators, 

V. His majeſty conſents, that 
the treaty of commerce made at 
Nimeguen with the ſtates be re- 
newed without any alteraiion. 

VI. His majeſty thinks the 
ſtates of Holland will be glad 
ro obtain ſuch important reſti- 
tutions, and to put an end to 
the war by a peace ſo advan- 
tagious both to Spain and all the 
allies, eſpecially after the pro. 


ſperous campaigns of Frauce, 


which may be ſtill attended wit: 
others no leſs ſucceſsful, Bu: 
that neither Holland, nor any 
other ſtate of Europe, may have 
any ground of apprehealior, 
that, upon pretence of new 
rights, his majeſty will extend 
the boundaries of his dominions 
in the Low- Countries, beyond 


What ſhall be regulated by the 


treaty, his majeſty declares, that, 
in caſe the king of Spain dies 


without iſſue, he conſents, that 


mne 
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thought enemies to him and his government; and ſome took 1693. 


an in- — — 


K preſcribe rules to your majeſty, your majeſty, ſince it will con- 
ſince your prudence will beſt firm to you the glory and ad- 
ö judge what is moſt for your glory vantages you have gained du- 

Mage. a | 
1 and intereſt; but however, he ring the war; and will. beſides ( 
bY thinks theſe propoſals deſerve a make Evrope to be eternaliy be- 1 
y ſerious conſideration. And, be- holden to your majeity for the 1 
0 cauſe there is no mention made peace ſhe groans after. If your f 
, of England, the king, my maſter, majeſty thinks, that there is any | 
ap has made it already his buſineſs thing defective, in relation to | 
1c to incline the molt chriſtian king the ſecurity of the peace, or that | 
ns not to inſiſt upon that, which wants to be either altered or { 
ad might put a ſtop to the general explained, the king, my maſter, l 
be ace. In the mean time, the engages to procure to your ma- | 
at, 


ſo little care to conceal their inclinations, that, when 


the Low. Countries fall to the 
ſhare of the duke of Bavaria, 
upon condition, that the empe- 
ror makes the ſame declaration. 
And his majeſty ſhall, as well 
for himſelf, as for the dauphin 
his ſon, confirm the ſaid renun- 
ciation by all the formalities ne- 


ceſſary for that purpoſe, in be- 


half of his electoral highneſs. 

His moſt chriſtian m-jeſty 
hopes, that this laſt engagement 
will, more than any thing be- 
ſides, ſecure to the confederates 
the firmneſs of the peace they 


hall make with him, And he 


thinks, that, after ſo advantage- 
ous propoſals, the world will 


ſoon know, whether Europe 
may hope to ſee the public tran- 


quility reſtored, or whether the 


Preparations of war are to be re- 


newed. 


This, Sir, is what the moſt 
chriſtian king has communicated 


to the king, my maſter, and 
which his majeſty has command- 
ed me to impart to you. He 
does in no manner pretend to 


ing, my maſter, thinks it ne- 


| ce ry, that, in order to advance 


vaſion 


a work ſo profitable and benefi- 
cial to all Europe, a negotiation 
be ſet on foot. And his ma- 
jelly is the more confirmed in 
this opinion, by reaſon the win- 
ter will ſoon be over, and that it 
is to be feared, leſt by delaying 


till the next campain an oppor- . 


tunity be given to France, either 
of enlarging her conqueſts, or 
by a powerful irraption into 
Germany, and the ſuperiority 
of her forces, to divide the con- 
federacy ; which would give a 
juſt pretence to that crown of 
recalling the offers ſhe has al- 
ready made, and render a peace 
very difficult, if not altogether 
impoſſible. Ihe king, my maſter, 
does not only offer to become 
guarantee with all the princes 
and potentates, that will concur 
with him, bur likewiſe to unite 
himſelf in particular with your 
majeſty by a moſt ſtrict and in- 
diſtoluble alliance. 


Upon the whole matter, the 


king, my maſter, is perſuaded, 
that nobody has more reaſon to 
contribute to this peice, than 


jelty all the ſatisfaction 1ma- 


ginable ; and, if you are pleaſed. 


to 
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1693. vaſion was looked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join in it. 
hey were taken out of a plot; which was managed by per- 
ſuading many to take oaths to the government, on deſign to 


betray 


it; and were now truſted with the moſt important 
poſts. The preſbyterians began to ſee their error, in driv-- 


ing matters ſo far, and in provoking the king ſo much; and 
they ſeemed deſitous to recover his favour, and to manage 


their matters with more temper. 


The king came likewiſe to 


ſee, that he had been a little too ſudden in truſting ſome, who 


did not deferve his confidence. 


Duke Hamilton had for ſome 


years withdrawn from buſineſs ; but he was now prevailed 
with to return to council; many letters were intercepted be- 


tween France and Scotland: 


n thoſe from Scotland, the 


eaſineſs of engaging that nation was often repeated, if no 
time were loſt ; it ſeemed therefore neceſſary to bring that 
n 


kingdom into a better ſtate. 


A ſeſſion of parliament was held there d, which, on the 
ings of the 18th of April, was opened with a ſpeech by the dake of 
Hamilton, his majeſty's commiſſioner, and another by the 
earl of Tweedale, the lord chancellor of that kingdom; after 
which the king's letter was read, which exhorte that aſ- 
ſembly to union; to which letter they returned a very du-— 


tiful anſwer. 


On the 25th of that month, the committee, 


appointed to conſider of the ſecurity of the nation, voted, 
that four new regiments of foot, and two of horſe, ſhould 
be immediately raiſed, to make up the forces then ſubſiſting 
in that kingdom ſix thouſand men, without reckoning thoſe 
on the Englith eſtabliſhment; and that for maintaining them, 
and defraying other public expences, a ſupply ſhould be given 
their majeſties of 114, ooo l. ſterling, to be raiſed in eighteen 


months. 


The parliament was engaged the ſame” day in a 


debate about their abſent members; and as it appeared, that 
ſeveral had never come to the houſe ſince the convention 


to confide in his mediation, he 
will manage it to your ma- 
jeſty's intire ſatisfaction. Laſtly, 
the king, my maſter, has com- 
manded me to allure your ma- 
jeſty, that, being, upon ſeveral 
accounts, concerned in the pro- 
ſperity of your royal family, he 
will to the utmoſt of his power, 


promote its intereſt and advan- 


rave, and deiires your majeſty 


wv 


to be periuaded, that all the ad · 


vances he has made in this af 
fair have no other aim, and are 
grounded upon no other prin- 
ciple. | 

Þ Theſe proceedings are taken 
from MS. origiaal letters of Mr. 
James Vernon (under-ſecretary 
to Sir John Trenchard, fecre- 
tary of ſtate) to Sir William 
Dutton Colt, envoy extraordi- 
nary at Hanover. | 


had 
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had been turned into a parliament, and had neither taken 


latter was an abjuration of the late king James) it was re- 


ſolved and declared, that their places were void ; that new 


elections ſhould be made in their ſtead, and that fines ſhould 


be ſet upon thoſe abſentees. With regard to other members, 
who had taken the oath of fidelity, but not the aſſurance, 


they were ſummoned to appear in parliament by the 15th 


of May, and to take the aſſurance; and, in default thereof, 
to be dealt with as the others. And laſtly, as the heretors 


or free-holders of the ſhire of Angus, out of their diſat- 
fection to the government, had hitherto refuſed to chuſe 


members to be ſent to parliament, it was reſolved, that the 


ſaid heretors ſhould be cited before the parliament. on the 
15th of May, to ſhew why they had omitted to chuſe their 
members. 

Secretary Johnſton likewiſe laid before a private committce 
an information, which he had received, of dangerous prac- 
tices againſt the government, and how the late endeavours 
to alter the magiſtracy of Edinburgh were concerted by the 
enemies of the gavernment; and he produced proofs of the 
ſame, and of the deſigned invaſion the laſt year. 

The Scots parliament proceeded to augment their tax, fo 
as to proportion it to the maintenance of fix thouſand three 
hundred men; to ſupply the magazines of the kingdom with 
arms and ſtores, and to ſatisfy the country for their arrears 
of quarters; ſo that the whole ſum then given amounted 
to 156,000 l. ſterling, to be raiſed in eighteen months, 
upon theſe branches, viz. 48,0091. by a poll, 45, ooo l. by 
an exciſe upon beer and malt, and by continuing the cc15 
upon land, which was then to laſt ſeven months and an half, 
to ten months and a half beyond that term, 63, cool. 

The committee for the ſecurity of the kingdom, who had 
before them ſeveral intercepted letters and papers, relating 
to dangerous deſigns and practices againſt the peace of the 
kingdom, having made their report ta the parliament, it was 
reſolved, that there were ſufficient proofs to evince, that a 
deſign was carried on both there and in F rance, for invadin 
the nation with foreign force; and that, in order thereunto, 
there were eſtabliſhed correſpondences and concerts; and 
that aflurances had been given both at home and abroad, for 
effecting ſuch a deſign, which had lately proceeded o far, 
that declarations were concerted for that purpoſe, and the 


raiſing of men, and naming of officers to command them, 


were reſolred; as alſo reconciliations made amongſt the Cite 
ferent 
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ferent parties of the diſaffected; and the proofs were plain, 


— tat the late king James's intereſt was at the bottom of the 


late debates concerning the elections at Edinburgh; with re- 
gard to which, king James had been deſired to interpoſe his 
authority by letters. In the debate of this vote it was en- 
deavoured to divide it into queſtions, and to ſeparate the latter 
part, which related to the magiſtracy of Edinburgh, from the 
former part of deſigns in general; but, the houſe reſerving 
that upon the previous queſtions by three to one, the main 
queſtion was carried without any diviſion. 5 
The whole preſbyterian party in Scotland was now again 
intiie in the king's intereſt, The matters of the church were 


brought to more temper than was expected. The epiſcopal 


clergy had more moderate terms offered them; they were 
only required to make an addreſs to the general aſſembly, 
offering to ſubſcribe to a confeſſion of faith, and to acknow- 
ledge preſbytery to be the only government of that church, 
with a promiſe to ſubmit to it; upon which, within a fort- 
night after they did that, if no manner of ſcandal was ob- 


jected to them, the aſſembly was either to receive them into 


the government of the church, or, if they could not be 


brought to that, the king was to take them into his pro- 


tection, and maintain them in their churches, without any 
dependance upon the preſbytery, This was a ſtrain of mo- 
deration, that the preſbyterians were not eaſily brought to. A 
ſubſcription, that owned preſbytery to be the only legal go- 
vernment of that church, without owning any divine right 
in it, was far below their uſual pretenſions. And this act 
veſted the king with an authority very like that, which they 
uſed to condemn as Eraſtianiſm. Another act was allo 
paſſed, requiring all perſons in any office of the church or 
ſtate to take, beſides the oath of allegiance, a declaration 
called the Aﬀurance, owning the king and queen to be their 
rizhtful and lawful ſovereigns, and promiſing fidelity to them 
againſt king James and all his adherents. This council was 
alſo impowered to tender theſe, as they ſhould ſee cauſe for 
it, and to fine and impriſon ſuch as ſhould refuſe them. 
When the ſeſſion was near an end, Nevil Payne was brought 
before the parliament to be examined, upon the many letters 
which had been intercepted. There was a full evidence a- 
ainſt him in many of his own letters; but he ſent word to 
22 of the lords, and in particular to the duke of Ha- 


milton, that, as long as his life was his own, he would ac- 


cuſe none; but that he was reſolved he would not die, ſince 
he could diſcaver enough to deſerve his pardon, This ſtruck 
ſuch 


oth, - Eh. ED NE 
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ſuch a terror into many of them, whoſe ſons and near re- 
lations had been concerned with him, that he moving for a 
delay, on a ptetence of ſome witneſſes, who were not then 
at hand, a time was given him beyond the continuance of the 
_ z by which he eſcaped, and that inquiry was ſup- 
reſſed. | 
f The ſeſſion ended calmly ; but the king ſeemed to have 
got Scotland ſo intirely, that he let three months go over, 


before he took notice of any of their petitions. And though 


he had aſked, and had ſupplies for an augmentation of forces, 
and many had been gained to conſent to the tax by the hope 
of commiſſions in the troops, that were levied, yet the king 


did not raiſe any new ones, but applied the ſupply to other 
uſes. This began to raiſe an ill humour, which had been 
almoſt quite laid aſide in the whole courſe of this ſeſſion, 
which was thought a reconciling one. The epiſcopal clergy 


let lip the day prefixed for making their ſubmiſſion to the 
aſſembly, and did not take the oaths ; for which reaſon they 


could claim no benefit by the acts that had been carried in 
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their favour, not without ſome difficulty. And the law, 


which was intended to ſave them, did now expoſe them to 


ruin, ſince by it they, not taking the oaths, had loſt their 
legal rights to their benefices. However, they were ſuffered 


to continue in them, and were put in hope, that the kin 
would protect them, though it was now againſt law. They 


were alſo made to believe, that the king did not deſire, that 
they ſhould take the oaths, or make any ſubmiſſion to preſ- 


bytery. And it is certain, that no public ſignification of 


his majeſty's mind was made to them; ſo that they were 
eaſily impoſed upon by ſurmiſes and whiſpers; and upon this 
the diſtractions grew up afreſh. Many concluded, there, as 
well as in England, that the king's heart led him till to court 
his enemies, even after all the manifeſt reaſons, which he 


had to conclude, that the ſteps they had made towards him 


were only feigned ſubmiſſions to gain ſuch a confidence, as 
might put it in their power to deliver him up. 


The earl of Middleton had gone over to France in the The ear! 
beginning of this year; and it was believed, that he was of Mid- 
ſent by a great body of men, with a propoſition, which, dleton 
had he had the aſſurance to have made, and the court of Went © 
St. Germains the wiidom to have accepted, might have much eee 


increaſed the factions and jealouſies of the nation. It was, 
that king James ſhould offer to reſign his title in favour of 
his ſon; and likewiſe to ſend him to be bred up in England, 
under the direction of a parliament, till he ſhould be of age. 


L ut 


Burnet. 
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1693. But it is not known, whether the” earl ever ventured upon 


this advice; but in another he ſuceeded better. When king 


James thought the invaſion from Normandy, the former 
year, was ſo well laid, that he ſeemed not to apprehend it 
could miſcarry, he had prepared a declaration, of which 
ſome copies were brought over. He promiſed nothing in 


it, and pardoned nobody by it, but ſpoke in the ſtile of a 


conqueror, who thought he was maſter, and therefore would 
limit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch as were conceived 
in general words, which might be afterwards expounded at 
pleaſure. This was much blamed, even by his own party, 
who thought, that they themſelves were not enough ſecured 
by ſo looſe a declaration ; and therefore the earl of Middleton, 


upon his going over, procured one of another ſtrain, which, 


as far as words could go, gave all content; for king James 
promiſed every thing, and pardoned all perſons. 8 


got this into their hands, and they waited for a fit 
to publiſh it to the nation. en Ter eis t te 


Affairs of A parliament had been ſummoned in Ireland, by the lord 


Ireland. 
Burnet. 
Kennet. 


July 10. 


Sidney; but they met full of diſcontent; and were diſpoſed 
to find fault with every thing: And there was too much 
matter to work upon; for the lord lieutenant was apt to ex- 


cuſe and juſtify thoſe who had the addreſs to infinuate them- 


ſelves into his favour : So that they were diſmiſſed, before 
they had brought their bills to perfection. The Engliſh in 
Ireland thought the government favoured the Iriſh too much ; 
ſome ſaid, this was the effect of bribery, whereas others, 
thought it was neceſſary to keep them ſafe from the pro- 
fecutions of the Engliſh, who hated them, and were much 
ſharpened againſt them. The protecting the Iriſh was in- 
deed in ſome fort neceſſary, to keep them from breaking 
out, or running over to the French; but it was very 


plain, that the Iriſh were ſtill enemies to the Engliſh na- 


tion, and to the preſent government: So that all kindnefs 
ſhewed them, beyond what was due in ſtrict juſtice, was the 
cheriſhing an inveterate enemy. There were alſo great com- 
plaints of an ill adminiſtration, chiefly in the revenue, in the 
pay of the army, and in the embezzeling of ſtores. Of 
theſe, much noiſe was made in England, which (as has 
been related) drew addteſſes from both houſes of parliament 


to the king, which were invidiouſly penned; every particular 


being ſeverely aggravated. Upon this the king recalled the 
lord Sidney, (who was made maſter of the ordnance) and 
put the government of Ireland into three lords juſtices; lord 
Capel, fir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. William Duncomb, who 


had lately been envoy extraordinary in Sweden. When they 
vVere 
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were ſent from Court, the. queen did very earneſtly recom- 1693. 


mend to their care, the retorming of many diſorders, that 


8 


were prevailing in that kingdom: For neither had the late 
deſtructive war, out of which they were but beginning to 
recover themſelves, nor their poverty, produced thoſe effects 
that might bave been expected. 75 * 291909 Irn 

The queen taking into conſideration, that the great ſcarcity Procla- 
and exceſſive price of corn in France invited the exportation mation a- 
of it from this kingdom thither, whereby not only her ene- gainſt ex- 
mies were ſupplied, but her own ſubjects might be expoſed Porting 
to want; ſhe iſſued out a proclamation for preventing the n. 


exportation of corn to France, and inhancing the price of e. 
it at home and, becauſe by this further command the poor 

were, like to become ſufferers, ſhe at the ſame time ordered 

all the laws in force for ſetting them at work to be effectually 


$2535 L . 
pu in execution. 1181 


In, Odober, the king arriyed at the Hague from Loo, ind The king 
revailed with the ſtates of Holland to agree to the raiſin; 


lixewiſe to the addition of a conſiderable number of ſhips'to Oct. 29. 


their navy; for which he thanked them in their public af. 
ſembly. The king having waited almoſt a month for a fair 


wind, embarked at laſt on the 28th of October, landed at The fifch 


Harwich the a9th, and on the goth arrived at Kenſington. ſeſſion oi 

The parliament being met on the 7th of November, pur. Parlia- 
ſuant to the laſt prorogation, the king made the following res 
ſpeech to both houſes :. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


ce 1 AM always glad to meet you here, and I could heartily The 
wih, that our ſatisfaction were not leſſened at preſent, iwmg's 
« by. refleQing upon the diſadvantages we have received ipeech. 
ee tis year at land, and the miſcarriages in our affairs at Fr. I. C. 
« ſea. I think it is evident, that the former was only occa- II. 418. 
© ſioned by the great number. of our enemies, which exceeds 

ed ours in all places. For what relates to the latter, which 

« has brought fo great a diſgrace upon the nation, I have 

« reſented it extremely; and as Iwill take care, that thoſe, 

* who. have not done their duty ſhall be puniſhed, to I am 

* reſolved to uſe my utmoſt endeavours,” that our power at 

©© well deſerve. your conſideration, whether we are not de- 

* fective both in the number of our ſhipping, and in proper 
ports to the weſtward, for the better annoying out enemies, 

n 735755 ie and 
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5 and protecting our trade, which is fo eſſential to the wel- 
fare of this kingdom. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I am very ſenſible of the good affection, wherewith 


* you have always aſſiſted me to ſupport the charges of the 


«© war, which have been very great; and yet | am per- 
« ſuaded, that the experience of this ſummer is ſufficient to 
„ convince us all, that to arrive at a good end of it, there 
« will be a neceſſity of increaſing our forces both by ſea and 
land the next year. Our allies have reſolved to add to 
„ theirs ; and I will not doubt, but you will have ſuch re- 
* gar to the preſent exigency, as that you will give me a 
« ſuitable ſupply to enable me to do the like. I muſt there- 
« fore earneſtly recommend it to you, racemes of the 


„ houſe of commons, to take ſuch timely reſolutions, as 


Miſcarri- 
ages of 
the fleet 
inquired 
Into. 

Pr. H. C. 
II. 416, 
418, &c. 


© that your ſupplies may be effectual, and our preparations 
« ſo forward, as will be neceſſary both for the ſecurity and 
the honour of the nation.” 


In anſwer to this ſpeech the commons unanimouſly reſoly- 
ed, that they would “ ſupport their majeſties and their go- 
« vernment,” and grant a ſufficient ſupply for the vigorous 
proſecution of the war. But the firſt thing they did was to 
inquire into the miſcarriages of the fleet the laſt ſummer, 
and to take into their conſideration the preſervation of the 
trade of the nation. Some time having been ſpent in ex- 
amining the inſtructions and orders given to the fleet, the 
number of ſhips for the line of battle, and of the convoys 
and cruiſers ; the admirals, who commanded both, and the 
reſults of the ſeveral councils of war held by them; the com- 
mons reſolved, on the 17th of November, “ that it was 
their opinion, that there had been a notorious and treacher- 
« ous miſmanagement in the miſcarriage of the Smyrna 
&« fleet.” Their next inquiry was, Why the Streights 
« fleet was ſtopped till the main fleet went out ?” and then, 
« Why the main fleet did not convoy fir George Rooke's 
* ſquadron, and the merchant-ſhips, out of danger of the 
* French ?” And it being alledged, that the main fleet was 
not ſufficiently victualled, the commons examined the ſtate of 
the victualling the fleet at its failing from Spithead, and there- 
upon reſolved, on the 27th of November, That there was 
* ſufficient beer on board the main fleet, when fr George 
« Rooke ſeparated, to have convoyed his ſquadron, and the 
„ merchant-ſhips out of danger of the Breſt fleet.” TR 

ays 
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days after the queſtion being put, „That it did appear to 
ce that houſe, that the admirals, that commanded the fleet 
cc the laſt ſummer, had, on the 11th of May laſt, informa- 
« tion, that part of the Breſt fleet was going out to ſea,” it 
paſſed in the negative. And on the 6th of December another 
queſtion being put, That the admirals, by not ſending 
“ into Breſt, for intelligence, before they left the Streights 
& ſquadron, were guilty of a high breach of the truſt that 
«© was repoſed in them, to the great loſs and diſhonour of 
6 the nation,” it was likewiſe carried in the negative by a 
hundred and eighty-five againſt a hundred and ſeventy-five. 
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The houſe of lords likewiſe took into conſideration this pr. H. L. 
affair, and after hearing the admirals, and reading the letters I. 422. 


and orders in relation to it, reſolved, on the 1oth of Janu- 
ary, “that the admirals, who commanded the fleet laſt 
“ ſummer, had done well in the execution of the orders 
„they received; though ſome lords entered their proteſt i, 


i It was as follows: 

1. Whereas by an order of 
the admiralty, bearing date the 
igth of May laſt, the admirals 
were to direct fir George Rooke, 
that, after their parting with 
him, he ſhould ſteer ſuch a 
courſe for his paſſage to Cadiz, 
as ſhould be thought moſt ſafe 


by a council of war, with rela- 


tion as well to the Breſt fleet, 
if gone out to ſea, as the Thou- 
lon ſquadron; it does not ap- 
pear to us, that there has been 
any council of war from the 22d 
of May to the 4th of June, 
which was the day the fignals 
were given for their parting from 
the Streights fleet ; which laſt 
council of war was not called 
till after the ſignals for parting 
were given, and occaſioned by 
the accident of the Turky fleet's 
being becalmed. 

2. That though it does appear 
by the reſult of the council of 
war the 4th of June, that they 
had no -intelligence where the 


enemy was; yet notwithſtand- 
Vol. II. | 


There 


ing we do not find in that coun- 
cil, it was ſo much as propoſed, 
how to get intelligence where the 
Breſt fleet was, purſuant to the 
order of the admiralty of the 
19th, 

3. We conceive it to be the 
duty of an admiral! or general to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to dil- 
cover the motions of an enemy, 
without an order from his ſu- 
periors, and much more when 
he has one: 

4. Their not ſending one or 
more good failors to find out if 
the French fleet were ſailed from 
Breſt, as alſo what courſe they 
ſteered, ſo as to give intelligence 
to our main fleet, at a ſtation 
appointed, before they parted 
with Sir George Rooke, was, 
as we conceive, the chief cauſe 
of the misfqrtune that happened 
to the Turky fleet. 

6. It appears by the admiral's 
own letters to the admiralty of 
the 14th of July, and 18h of 
September laſt, that at a council 
of war held on the 22d of May, 

11 | they 
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1693. There was likewiſe a conference between the two houſe 


upon the ſame ſubject *. 


they were of opinion, that that 


* 


part of the admiralty's order of 
the 825 which related to the 
courſe ſir George Rooke was to 
ſteer, was unreaſonable and im- 

racticable; yet they did not 
end up to have it explained, 
though the fleet did not ſail till 
the zoth. This looks as if they 
rather deſigned an artificial ex- 
cuſe for doing nothing, than the 
diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in 
them. 

6. That fir George Rooke's 
narrative, which might have 
given a farther light to the in- 
quiry into the admiral's conduct 
lat ſummer, was not allowed to 
be read, 

7. This vote ſeems to approve 
of the behaviour of the admirals 
in the laſt ſummer's expedition, 
which differs, as we conceive, 
from the opinion the greateſt 
part of Europe has of it, and 
may be of ill conſequence, by 
giving our allies no very fair 
proſpect of better ſucceſs. 

8. Becauſe by this vote 1s pre- 
vented any further inquiry into 
the laſt year's miſcarriage relat- 


ing to the admirals, if any new | 


matter ſhould ariſe from new 
evidence; and it may ſtop = 
8 of the king's, in caſe 

e ſhould think fit to proceed 
further in this affair. 

Bolton, 

Berkeley of Berkely, 

Strafford, 

Oxford, 

Oſſulſtone, 

Clifford, 

J. Bridge water, 
| n 

Stamford. 
Pr. H. Le I 422. 
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Before 


k On the 16th of January a 
conference having been deſired 
by the lords, colonel Granville 
reported from the committee ap- 
rg to attend it, that the 

uke of Bolton managed for the 
lords, and acquainted them, that 
the lords having laid before 


them by the earl of Nottingham 


an extract of a letter dated from 
Paris, June iſt N. S. received 
May the zoth O. S. 1693, as 
follows : 

There are fixty-eight ſhips, 
zin which there are thirty 
thouſand one hundred and 
« eighteen men, and four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and ſeven- 
„ ty-ſix guns. | 

«© We have news ſince, that 
cc this fleet was ſailed, and was 
out of ſight.” | 

And whereas upon an ad- 
dreſs to the king, that ſuch lords 
as are-of the privy-council, may 
have permiſſion from his majeity 
to acquaint. the houſe ; when the 
intelligence of the French fleet's 
ſailing from Breſt was commu- 
nicated to the admirals of the 
fleet: 

Thereupon ſeveral of thoſe 
lords informed the houſe, that 
the ſaid letter was laid before 
the committee of the council; 
and, that it was taken for grant- 
ed, that the intelligence therein 
was ſent to the admirals of the 
fleet; but it not appearing clearly, 
whether it was {; communicated 
or not, their lordſhips deſired of 
the houſe of commons to inquire 
by the moſt proper methods of 
the members of that houſe, who 
were of the privy - council, 
whether this intelligence of the 

| French 
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Before this inquiry in parliament, the admirals had been 1693. 
examined at the council- board; but nothing could be made to 


appear to the prejudice of their honour, only ſome flying re- 
ports, which. gave occaſion to this order of council on the 
2 5th of October: Whereas a report has been raiſed and 


« ſpread by Henry Killegrew, fir Ralph Delaval, and fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, admirals of their majeſties fleet, that the 


& right honourable the lord viſcount Falkland, one of the lords 


eq 


of their majeſties moſt honourable privy-council, did, upon 
reading a paper at the board, ſtifle ſomething that was mate- 
<« rial to their juſtification, the lords of the council having con- 
ſidered of, and examined into the matter, are ſatisfied, and 


& do dedeclare, that the ſaid report is falſe and ſcandalous; al- 
« though, upon the ſaid examination it did alſo appear, 


French fleet's being ſailed out of 
Breſt, was communicated to the 
ſaid admirals, and when it was 
ſo communicated. Accordingly 
an humble addreſs was voted, 
that his majeſty would be pleaſ- 
ed to command, that a copy of 
the ſaid letter might be laid be- 
fore the houſe ; and likewiſe that 
his majeſty would permit ſuch 


members of the houſe, as were 


of his privy-council, to acquaint 
the houſe what intelligence was 
received of the French fleet's 
ſailing from Breſt, and whether, 
and when the ſaid intelligence 
was communicated to the ſaid 
admirals. 

On the 10th of February, Mr. 
ſecretary Trenchard, according 
to order, preſented to the houle 
of commons an ac- ount in writ- 


ing of the ſaid letter and intelli- 


gence, Viz. that he believed the 
earl of Nottingham did, on May 
31, bring to a committee of 
council a letter from Paris, dated 
June 1. N. S. and received May 
30. O. S. an extract of which 
the lo ds had communicated to 
the houſe; but he did not re- 
member that this leiter was pub- 
lickly read at the committee, 
though ſeveral lords might read 


* 


H 2 


it ſingly ; but that, it remained 


in the hands of the earl of Not- 
tingham, there being no reſo- 
lution taken at the ſaid council, 
that the ſaid letter ſhoald be com- 
municated to the admirals of the 
fleet. That, to the beſt of his 
remembrance, a liſt of the French 
fleet, being part of the ſaid let- 
ter, was the ſame day ſent to 
him by the earl of Nottingham; 


a copy of which liſt he ſent to 


the admirals, as appeared by 
comparing it with the papers 
delivered by them into the houſe. 
Tnat the ſame day there came a 
letter from Scilly, dated May 
7th, with advice, that the French 
fleet was ſeen off that iſland ; 
which letter being publickly read 
at the committee, a copy there- 
of, together with the abovemen- 
tioned liſt, was immediately by 
two expreſſes ſent to the admi- 
rals of the fleet, and were re- 
ceived by them. It was reſoly- 
ed therefore by the houſe of 
commons, that the ſame be com- 
municated to the lords at a con- 
ference ; which was done ac- 
cordingly. But it does not 
appear, that it was attended 
with any extraordinary conſe- 
quences. 


« that 
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1693. that ſomething happened, which might miſlead the admi- 
nn * rals into that error. And it is ordered in council, that 
c this be printed and publiſhed in the Gazette” !. | 
A bill ““ for the more frequent elections of parliaments ” 
having, after the third reading, been rejected by the com- 
mons on the 28th of November, another bill to the ſame 
purpoſe was ſent down to them by the lords, which being 
read the third time, was likewiſe rejected. t 
—_— The commons, having unanimouſly voted a ſupply for the 
voted, 


vigorous proſecution of the war, agreed, on the 25th of No- 
vember, that the ſum of 500,0001. be raiſed towards the 
« diſcharging the wages due to the ſeamen ; and that a farther 
e ſum of two millions be granted to their majeſties, in full, 
for the maintenance of the fleet, including the ordnance, 


« by reaſon of the revenue now falling ſhort.” 
army, the commons, having examined the offenſive treaties 


! Biſhop Burnet ſays, The en- 
quiry into the conduct at fea, 
particularly, with relation to the 
Smyrna fleet, took up much 
time, and held long : Great ex- 
ceptions were taken to the many 
delays; by which it ſeemed a 
train was laid, that they ſhould' 
not get out of our ports, till the 
French were ready tolie in their 
way, and intercept them ; our 
want of intelligence was much 
complained of: The inſtructi- 
ons that the admirals, who com- 
manded the fleet, had received 
from the cabinet council, were 
thought ill given, and yet worſe 
executed ; their orders ſeemed 
weakly drawn, ambiguous, and 
defective: Nor had they ſhew- 
ed any zeal in doing more, than 
ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders: 
They had very cautiouſly kept 
within them, and had been very 
careful never to exceed them in 
a tittle: They had uſed no dili- 
gence to get certain information 
concerning the French fleet, 
whether it was ſtill in Breſt, or 
nad ſailed out; but, in that im- 


portant matter, they had truſted 
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the buſineſs of one party to ac- 


followed their inſtructions: So 


As for the 


general and uncertain reports 
too eaſily: Nor had they ſaed 
with Rooke, till he was paſt 
danger. To all this their an- 
ſwer was, That they had obſerv- 
ed their orders; they had reaſon 
to think, the French were. flill 
in Breſt; that therefore it was 
not ſafe to ſail too far from the 
coaſt of England, when they 
had (as chey underſtood) ground 
to believe, that they had left 
behind them a great naval force, 
which might make an impreſſion 
on our coaſt, when they were 
at too great a diſtance from it; 
the getting certain intelligence 
from Breſt, was repreſented as 
impracticable. They had many 
ſpecious things to ſay in their 
own defence, and many friends 
to ſupport them ; for it was now 


cuſe, and of another to juſtify 
that conduct. In concluſion, thers 
was not ground ſufficient to con- 
demn the admirals; as they had 


a vote paſſed in their favour. 
II. 125. 


that 
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and alliances, which the king was now, under with the con- x 


federates, and the proportions of forces that the confederates 
were obliged ro make for the carrying on this preſent war, 


unanimouſly reſolved, on the 20th of December, That the The for- | 


number of the land- forces in their majeſties pay be increaſed 


regiments of Engliſh dragoons, and fifteen new regiments 
of Engliſh foot, to be commanded by officers, who were 


their majeſties natural born ſubjects : That eighty-three thou- 
ſand one hundred and twenty-one men, including commiſſion 
and non-commiſſion officers, were neceſſary for the ſervice 
of the year 1694, to be employed in England, and be- 
yond the ſeas: And that the ſum of two millions, five 
hundred and thirty five thouſand, five hundred and ninety 

unds be granted for the maintenance of the land- forces n. 

hey alſo gave 118, ooo l. to make good the annuity defi- 
ciency, and 293,692 J. to make good the deficiency of the 
poll-bill. Thus the ſupplies, given for the ſervice of the 
year 1694, amounted to near five millions and a half, which 
were raiſed by a land- tax of four ſhillings in the pound, by 
two more lives in the annuities, by a further exciſe on beer, 


ces à 


ted. 


by the raiſing ſix new regiments of Engliſh horſe, four new men 


tax was alſo paſſed; and an act 


OE . The 


and a duty upon ſalt v. 


m Namely, 210,773 1. for the 
office of ordnance, 31.808 l. for 
the pay of the general officers ; 
11,0601. for levy - money; 
40,%081. for the tranſports ; 
147, ooo l. for hoſpitals and con- 
tingencies; and 1.990,78 1 J. for 
the pay of the horſe, dragoons, 


and foot. 


n For every gallon of foreign 
ſalt imported, above the former 
duties 3d. and of Engliſh ſalt 
1d. The rates upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors, were one 
moiety. more than had been 

anted by the laſt additional 
re before. This duty upon 
liquors was now given for ſix- 
teen years; that upon ſalt for 
three years. The advances of 
theſe duties were to be repaid 
in the ſixteen years by way of 
annuities for that time. A poll- 


for granting ſeveral rates and 
duties upon l and pound- 
age of ſhips and veſſels, and 
upon beer, ale, and o her li- 
quors. This exciſe to be one 
moiety of the additional exciſe 
before granted, and expiring in 
the year 1697. There was alſo 
an act for duties upon vellum, 
parchment, and paper for. four 
years, The ſeveral ſtamps were, 


40 8. 58. 25 and 6d, 18. 6d. 


and 1d. every ſheet or ſkin 
uſed, to be ſo ſtamped, and to 
pay. Another act was for li- 
cenſing and regulating hackney 


and tage coaches. By it ſeven 


hundred hackney coaches to be 
licenſed, and 50 l. to be paid 


for a licence t) be good twenty- 


one years, beſides 41. a year 


each coach; ſtage-coaches to 


be licenſed but for one year, 
and to pay 81. for a licence. 
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1693. The bill for rendering all members of the houſe of eom- 
== Mons incapable of places of truſt and profit, which had been 
The kt brought in the laſt ſeſſion, under the title of a bill © touch- 
refuſes to *© ing free and impartial proceedings in parliament,” and after 
paſsthe paſſing the commons had been rejected by the lords, was 
e again ſet on foot, and went thtough the lords as well 

r. H. C as the commons; ſo that when the king came to the houſe 
II. 432. of pters to paſs the land tax, it lay ready for the royal 
8 g aſſent, but the king thought fit to refuſe it. Upon this, the 
repreſen- commons, the next day entering into a grand committee on 
tation the ſtate of the nation, agreed to the following reſolution, 
uf on it. That whoever adviſed the king not to give the royal aſſent 


cc 
cc 


a ſcandal upon the proceedings of the commons in parlia- 
cc 


ment, is an enemy to their majeſties and the kingdom; 
and that a repreſentation be made to the king to lay before 
cc 

«© denying the royal aſſent to bills for redreſs of grievances ; 
& and the grief of the commons for his not having given the 
© royal aſſent to ſeveral public bills, and in particular ta 
„ this bill, which tends fo much to the clearing the repu- 
& tation of this houſe, after their having ſo freely voted ta 
& ſupply the public occaſions.” And, a committee being 
appointed to draw up the repreſentation, it was the day 
following reported to the houſe, when the two firſt paragraphs 
being exactly conformable to the vote, were agreed ta, but 
the third rejected, which was as follows : 

„We beg, Sir, you will be pleaſed to conſider us as 
4% anſwerable to thoſe we repreſent ; and it is from your 
„ goodneſs we muſt expect arguments to ſoften to them, in 
„ ſome meaſure, the neceſſary hardſhips they are forced to 
< undergo in this preſent conjuncture; and therefore humbly 
* beſeech your majeſty, for the removing all jealouſies from 
“ your people, (without which the parliament will be unable 
* to ſerve your majeſty, or to ſupport the government) ta 
© be pleaſed to follow the courſe of the beſt of your pre- 
& deceſſors, and direct ſome expedient, whereby your ma- 
& jeſty, your parliament, and people, may reap the fruit de- 
„ fſigned by that bill, to which your majeſty, by ill advice, 
55 was pleaſed fo lately to deny the royal aſſent.” 


Inſtead of which the following paragraph was agreed to: 


** 


* 


& Upon theſe conſiderations we humbly beſeech your ma- 

6 jeſty to believe, that none can have ſo great a concern and 
* intereſt in the proſperity and happineſs of your majeſty 
s and your government, as your two houſes of parliament ; 
C * a and 


him, how few inftances have been in former reigns of 


to the act, which was to redreſs a grievance, and take off 


=— 
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ec and do therefore humbly pray, that, for the future, you 1693. 
c would be graciouſly pleaſed to hearken to the advice of —— 
ic your parliament, and not to the fecret advices of particu- 

& Jar perſons, who may have private intereſts of their own, 

te ſeparate from the true intereſt of your majeſty and your 

c people.” 

To this addreſs, preſented by the whole houſe, the king 
was pleaſed to reply : 

“ Gentlemen, I am very ſenſible of the good offices you The 
1% have expreſſed to me upon many occaſions, and the zeal king's 
6 you have ſhewn for our common intereſt ; I ſhall make anſwer to 
« uſe of this opportunity to tell you, that no prince ever the com- 
4e had a higher eſtcem for the conſtitution of the Engliſh ens. 
c government than myſelf, and that I ſhall ever have a 13 
great regard for the advice of parliament, ; 

J am perſuaded, that nothing can ſo much conduce to 
c“ the happineſs and welfare of this kingdom, as an intire 
& confidence between the king and people, which I ſhall by 
c all means endeavour to preſerve, And, I aſſure you, I 
& ſhall look upon ſuch perſons, as my enemies, who ſhall 
5 adviſe any thing, that may leſſen it.” 

However kind this anſwer appeared, yet, as it was not The mat- 
thought to be direct, the commons proceeded to take it into ter is 
conſideration, and the af was put, That application dropped. 
„ be made to his majeſty for a farther anſwer,” but it paſſed 
in the negative by two hundred and twenty- nine againſt 
twenty-eight. 

The Eaſt-India company having, on the 11th of Novem- The Eaſt- 
ber, 1693, obtained a new charter, whereby they were em- India 
powered to raiſe the ſum of ſeven hundred forty-four thouſand OT 
pounds, to be added to their general joint-ſtock, the ſub. obtaine 
ſcription of each perſon not exceeding ten thouſand pounds ; or 
ſeveral merchants and others, on the 7th of December, pe- _ 
titioned the commons for erecting a new Eaſt- India company. 

Upon which the houſe examined the charters of the old com- 

pany, the book of new ſubſcriptions, the ſtate of their pre- 

ſent ſtock, and the petition abovementioned, and after ma- 

ture deliberation, reſolved, on the 19th of January, „That 

all the ſubjects of England have equal right to trade to 

c the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of parliament.” 

And this gave occaſion to the creating vf a new Eaſt-India 
company, more to the diviſion of the merchants, than to the 
benefit of trade, 1 N 

On the 16th of December the earl of Bellamont having Coningſ- 
preſented to the commons articles of impeachment againſt by and 


H 4 Thomas Porter im 
peached 
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1693. Thomas lord Coningſby and Sir Charles Porter, two of the 
nate lords juſtices of Ireland, but the commons after ſeveral 


and clear- debates agreed, That, conſidering the ſtate of affairs in 
ed. „Ireland at that time, the houſe did not think fit to ground 


an impeachment againſt the lord Coningſby and fir Charles 
Porter for the matters charged upon them.” According- 
y the lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter were reſtored to 
their places in the houſe. | *q 

project of The humour of the nation running at this time upon lot- 

lotteries, teries, ſome members of the houſe of commons contrived to 
raiſe that way a million for the government. This defign 
having been propoſed to and approved by the houſe, it was 
reſolved, 1. That a fund of 140, cool. per annum be 
e raiſed and veſted in their majeſties for the term of ſixteen 
e years, for recompenſing ſuch perſons, as ſhould advance 
* the ſum of one million, 2. T hat the impoſitions, lately 
© reſolved by the houſe to be laid upon ſalt, be part of the 
* ſaid fund. 3. That, towards the further anſwering of the 
© ſaid 140, odo l. per annum, one moiety of the duties of 
& exciſe, granted to their majeſties, by an act made in the 
« ſecond year of their reign, be granted and continued to 
< their majeſties, after the monies charged upon the ſaid 
<« duties ſhould be ſatisfied. And, 4. that a bill be brought 
© in upon the ſaid reſolutions,” Which was accordingly 
done, and the bill received the royal aſſent. 

Lord While the commons were debating of the ſupplies, the 

Falkland commiſſioners, whom they had appointed “ for taking the 

cenſured. ** public accounts,” having laid before the houſe an account 

Pr. H, C.of what money had been paid for ſecret ſervice, and to 

II. 438. members of parliament, out of the public revenue, it was 
reſolved. That the lord viſcount Falkland, a member of 
e that houſe, by begging and receiving two thouſand pounds 
“ from his - majeſty, contrary to the ordinary method of 

iſſuing and betowing the king's money, was guilty of a 
„ high miſdemeanor and breach of truſt ; and that he be 
« committed to the Tower of London, during the pleaſure 
«© of the houſe.” He was two days after diſcharged upon 
petition. N ee 

Parlia- The king, being impatient for the diſpatch of what buſi- 


cc 


ment pro. neſs lay before the parliament, came to the houſe of peers 


rogued. on the th of February, and paſſing ſome bills, made a ſhort 
Pr. H. C. ſpeech to both houfes, earneſtly recommending to them the 
II. 445. finiſhing of thoſe affairs which they had under their delibera- 
tion, and particularly the diſcha:ging of the debt for tranſ- 
pdrt-ſhips, which were uſed in the reduction of Ireland. 2 

| | | the 
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the money-bills being paſſed, and the king deſirous of be- 1693. '1 
ipning an early campaign, he came again to the houſe of 

peers on the 25th of April, and cloſed the ſeſſion with this 

ſpeech : : | 


cc My Lords and Gidtieinen,* 


r HE proofs you have given of your affection to me, f 
and the zeal you have expreſſed for the government, 
te oblige me to return you thanks before I put an end to this 
« ſeſſion; and, in particular, to thank you, gentlemen of 
„ the houſe of commons, for the large ſupplies you. have 
« provided to carry on the war. 
„ will endeavour to do my part; and it is from the 
| «© blefling of God, that we muſt ali expect ſuch ſucceſs as 
i may anſwer our deſires 


. * * 
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ce My Lords and Gans 


The poſture of affairs making it neceſſary for me to be 
ce abſent for ſome time out of this kingdom, eee it 
* to you, that in your ſeveral ſtations you be careful to pre- 
15 ſerve the public peace,” 


Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- = 
rogued the parliament to the 18th of September following. | 4 

The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeffion were: 

1. An act for repealing a clauſe in the ſtatute of 34 and ,q, 
35 of Henry VIII. by which juſtices of the peace in Wales paſſed this 
were limited to eight in each county. By this act as many leon. i 
jultices may be appointed as the king pleaſes. 1 

2. An act to prevent diſputes and controverſies concerning [ll 
royal mines. By this act, all proprietors of copper, tin, iron, bil 
or lead mines, ſha!! hold the fame, notwithitanding ſuch i 
mines {hall be claimed to be royal mines. Oaly the ore of 
ſuch mines (except tin- ore in Cornwal and Devonſhire) may "I 1 
be demanded by the king, and all claiming royal mines un- [ 
der him, at the following rates : Copper-ore waſhed, 161. | 1 
the tun. Tin-ore waſhed : 40 s. the tun. Iron-ore the ſame. [| 
Lead-ore waſhed, 9 l. the tun. In default of payment, the | 
proprietors may diſpoſe of the ore. | 

3. An act for the relief of the orphans and other creditors q 
of the city of London. The city, it ſeems, by reaſon of i 
ſundry accidents and public calamities, being now become | g 
indebted to the orphans and other creditors for principal 3 
money and Intereſt thereof, in a, much greater ſum than they = 


were 1 
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The duke 
of Nor- 
folk's caſe 
Kennet, 


St. Malo 
bombard- 
ed. 


Admiral 
Wheeler 
caſt away. 
Burchet. 
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were able to pay, the parliament, on the petition of the lord 
e & c. enabled them, by this act, to ſettle a fund for 
railing money, to pay the en. intereſt at ſour per cent. for 


the whole debt. The fund conſiſts of ſeveral branches, par- 
ticularly, a rent charge of 8000 l. a year, upon all the re- 
venues of the city: 2000 a year upon perſonal eſtates, 
within the city : 600 1. a year, out of the profits of the 
convex-lights : 4 d. a chaldron upon coals : 4s. a tun upon 
wines, &c. » This bill had miſcarried in ſeveral ſeſſions, but 
now found a very quick paſſage, through the commons, the 
reaſon of which will but-too plainly appear in the next ſeſſion 
of the parliament. _ n BOY ed 
During the ſeſſion, the town was entertained with the 
trial of a cauſe in Weſtminſter- hall. The duke of Norfolk, 
bearing with impatience the ſuſpected commerce, which Mr. 
Jermaine had maintained with his ducheſs, had tlie laſt 
winter lodged a bill of divorce in the houſe of peers; but 
their lordſhips, being unwilling to proceed in that affair be- 


fore there were ſome proofs of the facts made in the courſe 


of the common law, his grace thereupon brought an action 
of adultery againſt Mr. 1 before the court of King's 
Bench. The cauſe was tried on the 24th of November, and 
upon a full hearing of many obſcene evidences, the Jury 
found for the plaintiff, and allowed his grace one hundred 
marks damages, with coſts of court; where the lightneſs of 
es ſatisfaction was almoſt as great a reproach as the crime 
itſelf, | : 
Towards the middle of November, captain Bembow 
bombarded St. Malo four days ſucceſſively, though without 
any great ſucceſs, having only deſtroyed ſome few houſes, 
and thrown down part of the town-wall. But in the end 


of F e arrived the melancholy news, that a fleet of 


merchant- ſhips under a convoy of men of war, commanded 
by Sir Francis Wheeler (who had been ſent the laſt year on 
a fruitleſs expedition to the Weſt-Indies) having ſailed on 
the 17th of that month from Gibraltar, up the Streights, met 


the next day with a moſt violent ſtorm,which continued all that 


o Beſides theſe bills, ſeveral “ jeſties, and the teſt againſt 
ethers were left unfiniſhed, viz. ** popery ; a bill concerning the 
« A bill to regulate trials in “ forfeitures both in England 
* caſes of high-treaſon,” which “ and Ireland; a bill for re- 
the commons had ſent to the “ giſtring of wills, &c. another 
lords for their concurrence ; * againſt ſtock - jobbers, and 
&* a bill for the naturalizing of another for the encourage” 
« all ſuch proteſtants, as ſhould ' ** ment of privazcers.” 
„take the oaths to their ma- : 


day, 


* fo 0 er” 
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day, and the following night, ſo that on the 29th, about five 1693. 


Tancis's own ſhip, the Suſſex, was 


in the morning, fir | 
foundered, and himſelf, with all his men, except two Moors, 
drowned ;. the Cambridge and Lumley Caſtle men of war, 
the Serpent bomb-ketch, and the Mary ketch, together with 
the Italian Merchant, the Aleppo Factor, the Great George, 
and the Berkſhire, bound for Turky, the William for Venice, 
and the Golden Merchant for Leghorn, all Engliſh, were 
driven aſhore on the eaſt- ſide of Gibraltar, and moſt of the 
men loſt. The ſame fate attended three Dutch ſhips richly 
laden; but rear-admiral Nevill, with two Dutch men of 
war, had the good fortune to be blown out of the Streights, 
and put ſafe into Cadiz; as did the reſt of the fleet on the 
19th into Gibraltar. This loſs, how great ſoever, was ſoon 
after repaired, the king having cauſed the men of war on 


the ſtocks to be finiſhed with extraordinary diligence v. 


December the z iſt, prince 
Lewis of Baden arrived at 
Graveſend, and continued in 
England till the 14th of Febru- 
ary, during which time he con- 
certed meaſures with the king, 
and was treated with very ſin- 
gular reſpects, and at a great 
expence, nat only by the king, 
but alſo by ſeveral peers, par- 
ticularly the duke of Ormond. 


On the 22d of November, 


1693, the king granted to the 
earl of Abingdon the office of 
chief juſtice in Eyre on this fide 
of Trent, ' vacant by the death 
of the lord Lovelace; and ap- 
pointed the lord viſcount Sidney, 
maſter of the ordnance, to be 
colonel of the firſt regiment. of 
foot-guards, in the place of the 
late duke Schomberg, in whoſe 
room the duke of St. Albans 
was {worn captain of the band 
of . and, about the 
mi 


iddle of January, the lord 


Charles Butler, brother to the 
duke of Ormond, was created 
lord Butler, baron of Weſton 
in the county of Huntingdon, 
and earl of Arran in Ireland. 


Peregrine Bertie was ſworn vice- 
chamberlain to his majeſty, up- 
on the reſignation of fir John 
Lowther Ruvigny, who had 


been ſo inſtrumental in the re- 


duction of Ireland, and for his 
ſervices, created earl of Galway, 
was, at this time, appointed to 
command the king's forces in 
Piedmont, in quality of lieus 
tenant general, and to be envoy 
extraordinary to the duke of 
Savoy. When old Ruvigny his 
father died, he offered his ſer- 
vice to the king, who unwil- 
lingly accepted of it; becauſe 
he knew that an eſtate, which 


his father had in France, and 


of which he ſtill had the in- 
come, would be immediately 
confiſcated: But he had no re- 
gard to that, and heartily en- 
gaged in the king's ſervice, and 
was afterwards employed in 
many eminent poſts, in all 
which he acquitted himſelf with 


great reputation, and was alſo 


deemed a man of eminent vir- 


tues, great piety and zeal for 


religion. 


When 
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Altera- 
tions in 
the mini- 
ſtry. 
Ruſſel 
made 
admiral. 
Earl of 
Notting- 
ham diſ- 
milled. 


Earl of 
Sh-ewſhu- 
ry m de 
ſecretary 
of ſtite. 
Mar. 4. 
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When the king returned to England, from the laſt cam- 
paign, he plainly ſaw the neceſſity of changing both his 
meaſures and miniſtry, He expreſſed his diſlike of the 
whole conduct at fea, and named Ruſſel for the command 
of the fleet the next year. He diſmiſſed the earl of Notting- 
ham, and would immediately have brought the earl of 
Shrewſbury into the miniſtry. But, when that lord came to 
him, he thought the king's inclinations were ftill the ſame, 
that they had been for ſome years, and that the turn, which 
he was now making, was not from choice, but from force ; 
for which reaſon' his lordſhip went into the country. How- 
ever, the king ſoon after ſent for him, and gave him ſuch 
aſſurances, that he was again made ſecretary of ſtate, to the 
general ſatisfaction of the whigs. But the perſon, who had 
the king's confidence to the higheſt degree, was the carl of 
Sunderland, Who, by his long experience and his knowledge 
of men and things, had gained an aſcendant over him, and 
had more credit with him, than any Engliſhman ever had. 
He had brought the king to this change of counſels, by the 
proſpect he gave him of the ill condition his affairs would be 
in, if he did not intirely both truſt and ſatisfy thoſe, who, in 
the preſent conjuncture, were the only party, that both 
could and would ſupport him. It was ſaid, that, the truc 
ſecret of this change of meaſures was, that the tories figni- 
fied to the king plainly, that they could carry on the war no 
longer; and that therefore he muſt accept of ſuch a peace, as 


could be had. This was the moſt pernicious thing that could 


be thought on, and the moſt contrary to the king's notions 
and defigns; but, they being poſitive, he was forced to 
change hands, and to turn to the other party. So the whigs 


were now in favour again, and every thing was done, that 


was like to put them in good humour. The commiſſion of 
the lieutenancy for the city of London, on which they had 
ſet their hearts, much more perhaps than it deſerved, was ſo 
altered, that the whigs were the ſuperior number; and all 
other commiſſions over England were much changed. They 
were alſo brought into many plates of truſt and profit; fo 
that the king put his affairs chiefly into their hands, yet ſo, 
that no tory who had expreſſed zeal or affection for the go- 
vernment, was turn:d out. | | 

The ſame day the parliament was prorogued, the king be- 
ſtowed the title of duke on the earl of Shrewſbury ; and 
created the earl of Mulgrave, marquis of Normanby, with 
the grant of a penſion of three thouſand a year. he was 
alſo with the lord Durſley ſworn, on the 3d of May, 8 
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the privy council. About the ſame time Henry Herbit was 1 694. 
made baron Herbert of Cherbury in the county of Salop ; 
Edward Ruſſel, fir George Rook, and fir John Houblon 
were appointed three of the commiſſioners of the admiralty 4. 

On the 2d of May, Sidney lord Godolphin, fir Stephen 

Fox, Charles Montague, fir William Trumball, and John 

Smith, were appointed commiſſioners of the treaſury. Mr. 

* Montague, a branch of the earl of Mancheſter's family, had | 

” begun, though a young man, to make a great figure in the 7 

* houſe of commons. He was not only made commiſſioner of | 

the treaſury, but ſoon after chancellor aud under-treaſurer of 

” the exchequer. He had great vivacity and clearneſ:, both 

of thought and expreſſion : his ſpirit was at firſt turned to 

wit and poetry, which he continued ſtill to encourage in 
others, when he applied himſelf to more important buſineſs. 
He came to have great notions with relation to all the concerns 
of the treaſury and of the public funds, and brought thoſe 
matters into new and better methods : he ſhewed the error of 
giving money upon remote funds, at a vaſt diſcount, and with 
great premiums to raiſe loans upon them ; which occaſioned 
a great outcry at the ſums that were given, at the ſame time 
that they were much ſhrunk before they produced the money 
that was expected from them. So he preſſed the king to inſiſt 
on this as a maxim, to have all the money for the ſervice of 
a year, to be raiſed within that year, | == | 

Affairs being thus ſettled at home, the king, on the 6th The king ; 

of May, went to Margate, where he embarked on the Fubbs goes a- 

yatch, and ſet fail about eleven, with a fair wind ſor Holland, broad. 

being attended by eight Dutch men of war, which came from 
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| 

? the Downs, He landed the next day at the Hoek of Holland, 1 

and came about midnight to the Hague, and next morning 1 

LVeoent firſt into the aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland, and af- | 4 

; terwards into that of the ſtates general, and made a ſhort 1 

ſpeech in each of them, and received their compliments on | if 

, his ſafe arrival; and after a few days went to Loo, to take 
the diverſions of that place, till matters were ripe for his go- i 

ning to the army. | | 

0 | 1 

> WWE + On the 3oth of April, the marquis of Clare and duke of i 

marquis of Caermarthen was Newcaſtle; Francis lord Newport | 

created duke of Leeds: William treaſurer of their majeſties houſ- 

e- earl of Bedford, marquis of Ta- hold, earl of Bradford in the 

No viſtock and duke of Bedford; county of Salop ; and lord viſ- 

th William earl of Devonſhire, mar- count Sydney lord warden of the 

25 quis of Hartington and duke of cinque ports, earl of Romney in 

of . Devonſhire ; John earl of Clare, the county of Kent. 


Ab: ut 
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1694. About this time a unde of a commiſſion for taking ſul- 

: ſcriptions for the bank ret n land, together with a ſchedule 

bank containing the draught of a charter for the corporation of the 
aXY bank, were firft approved and ſigned by het majeſty on the 


Burnet. Bthof June; and the charter, which was to paſs under the great 


ſeal of England, after the 1ſt day of Auguſt, if the ſum of 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds, or one moiety or 
more thereof, ſhould be ſubſcribed by that time, or ſooner, if 
the whole one million two hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 
fooner ſubſcribed, was accordingly granted towards the middle 
of July, the commiſſioners having taken ſubſcriptions amounting 
to that ſum by the 5th of that month. The conſtituting of the 
bank occaſioned great debates : ſome thought a bank would grow 
to be a monopoly; all the money of England would come in- 
to their hands, and they would in a few years become the ma- 
ters of the ſtock and wealth of the nation. Others argued for it: 
that the credit it would have, muſt increaſe trade and the 
circulation of money, at leaſt in bank notes. It was viſible 
that all the enemies of the government ſet themſelves againſt 
it with ſuch a vehemence of zeal, that this alone convinced 
all people, that oy ſaw the ſtrength that our affairs would 
receive from it. The Dutch often reckon up the great ad- 
vantages they had from their banks; and they concluded, that 
as long as England continued jealous of the government, a 
bank could never be ſettled among us, nor gain credit enough 
to ſupport itſelf : and upon that they judged that the ſupe- 
riority in trade muſt ſtill lie on their fide. This, with all the 
other remote funds that were created, had another good effect : 
it engaged all thoſe who were concerned in them, to be, up- 
on the account of their own intereſt, zealous for maintaining 
the government ; ſince it was not to be doubted, but that a 
revolution would have ſwept all theſe away. The advantage 
that the king, and all concerned in tallies, had from the bank, 
were ſoon ſo ſenfibly felt, that all people ſaw into the ſecret 
reaſons that made the enemies of the conſtitution ſet them- 
ſelves with ſo much earneſtneſs againſt it. 
Affairs at The confederate fleet was out early this year; but yet 
ſea. they were neither able to block up that of France in Breſt, 
Burchet. nor to fight them at ſea, than which the Engliſh deſired no- 
Boyer. thing more. The French, on the contrary, induſtriouſly 
Burnet. ayoided an engagement, and were no ſooner out of the har- 
bour but they made all the fail they could towards the Medi- 
terranean, having formed great deſigns againſt Spain, both by 
Ruſſel ſent ſea and land, this campaign. In order to break their m a- 
to the Me- ſures, and prevent the entire loſs of Catalonia, the king 
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thought fit to ſend his fleet into thoſe ſeas ; but, before admiral 169 
Ruſſel left the coaſt of France, being informed that there was * 
a fleet of French merchantmen in Bertram - bay, bound to the , feet of 
eaſtward, he detached captain Pickard and the Roebuck fire- French 
ſhip either to take or deſtroy them. Theſe orders captain merchant- 
Pickard executed with ſo good ſucceſs, that, of fifty-five ſail, men de- 
he burnt or ſunk thirty- five, and drove the man of war, that ſtroyed. 
was their convoy, among the rocks, where ſhe ſoon after 

blew up, with her two ſloops of between ten and fifteen 


ns. 

The ſame good fortune did not attend the deſign which The de- 
the Engliſh and Dutch had been long concerting, to deſtroy ſign a- 
the harbour of Breſt; the execution of which deſperate at- gainſt 
tempt was committed to lieutenant-general Talmaſh. On Breſt un- 


the 5th of June, the lord Berkeley, admiral of the blue ſqua- ſucceſsful. 


dron, parted from admiral Ruſſel with twenty-nine men of 
war of the line of battle, Engliſh and Dutch, beſides ſmall 
frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tranſport-ſhips ; the 
5th he came to an anchor between Bertram-bay and Cama- 
ret (a ſmall neck of land in the mouth of the river of Breſt) 
notwithſtanding the enemies bombs from Camaret weſtern 
point, from a caſtle on a high rock in Bertram-bay, and from 
two forts on each fide of the Iſthmus, going into Breſt road. 
The ſame day the lord Cutts and the marquis of Caermar- 
then, in his own galley, ſtood in a conſiderable way into the 
bay, and, having taken a view of it amidſt the enemies fire, 
they returned, and gave the lord Berkeley an account of the 
poſture of the bay and the ſituation of the caſtle, which they 
found very advantageous to defend the lauding-places* , Up- 


ON 


r Biſhop Burnet ſays, that 
when our fleet came ſo near as 
to ſee what preparations were 
made for the defence of the 
place, the council. of officers 
were all againſt making the at- 
tempt ; but that general Talmaſh 
had ſet his heart ſo much upon 
it, that he could not be diverted 
from it. He fancied, that the 
men they ſaw were only a rabble 
brought together to make a 
ſhew, though it appeared very 
evidently that there were regular 
bodies among them, and that 


their numbers were double to 
his. Burnet, 1i. 130. 

The famous engineer Vauban, 
whom the king of France had 
employed to put Breſt and the 
places in the harbour which were 


likely to be attacked, in a poſ- 


ture of defence, wrote to that 
king, before the Engliſh fleet ar- 
rived, ** "That his majeſty need- 
ed to be under no apprehen- 
© fions ; that he had made all 
<*« the ſubterraneous paſſages un- 
der the caſtle bomb-proof : 
that he had placed ninety mor- 
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of Camaret fort. 


bay: whereupon a detachment of the French marines charged 


quarter. The reſt of the boats retreated under the protection 


THE HISTORY 
on this, it was thought adyiſeable that the Monk, a ſhip of ſixty 
guns, and the Diameten, a Dutch ſhip of equal force, ſhould 
go in; but the marquis of Caermarthen, not believing that 
thoſe two men of war would be ſufficient to cover the boats 
at their landing, nor to aſſiſt their land- forces by playing up- 
on the enemy, who were better prepared and more numerous 
than was expected, and was ready to be ſeconded on all oc- 
caſions by fourteen ſquadrons of horſe. Therefore on the 
8th, after a conſultation of the Engliſh and Dutch flags and 
the general officers of the land-forces, it was reſolved that 
ſix other men of war ſhould be added to the two former, 
which the marquis undertook to paſs ſo near as to bear upon 
the caſtle to the beſt advantage, and to perform thoſe other 
ſervices for which they were deſigned. "This was a work of 
great difficulty and danger, for no ſooner was the Monk 
come Within reach of the enemies mortars, but they began to 
play at her from the point des Filettes, and the weſtern point 
of Camaret. As ſoon as the reſt of the ſhips were got into 
the bay, they were ſurprized with three batteries more, which 
they never perceived till they felt their ſhot. But, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe difficulties, the marquis poſted the ſhips in 
ſuch a manner, as gave great aſſiſtance to the land- forces, 
and did the enemy conſiderable miſchief ; for theſe ſhips, as 
ſoon as they had dropped their anchors in the bay, fired con- 
tinually upon the French, and forced them to tun twice out 


On the other hand, Talmaſh, with a ſmall number of well- 
boats, and about nine-hundred men, went aſhore in a con- 
fuſed manner, under a little rock, on the ſouth fide of a ſmall 


the Engliſh ſo vigorouſly, that they were forced to retire to 
their boats in great diſorder: it happening at the ſame time to 
be the tide of ebb, moſt of thoſe boats ſtuck faſt, ſo that the 


men were either miſerably ſlaughtered, or obliged to beg for 


of the men of war, which, with incredible labour and ha- 


„ tars and three hundred pieces “ regular troops, and a regiment 
« of cannon in proper places: of dragoons juſt arrived.“ 

* that all the ſhips were out of >» Namely, the Greenwich of 
„the reach of the enemy's fifty-four, the Charles-galley of 
% bombs, and all the troops in thirty-two, the Shoreham of 
„good order: that there were thirty-two, the Darkenſteyn of 
three hundred bombardeers in forty-four, the Weſep of thirty, 
the place, three hundred gen- and the Wolf of thirty guns. 
6 tlemen, four thouſand men, 


6 


zard, 
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zard, the marquis of Caermarthen brought off, except the 1694. 
Weſep, a ſmall Dutch man of war. Of the land-forces 
about four hundred were taken priſoners, and as many killed 
or deſperately wounded : and as for the loſs ſuſtained at ſea, 
four hundred men were loft in the three Engliſh and four [| 
Dutch ſhips under the marquis's command. This expedi- 
tion, which coſt the brave T almaſh his life *, could not but 
prove unſucceſsful, the French having bad time to provide 
themſelves againſt it, the deſign having been the town-talk 
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in London ſome months before it was put in execution u. 


t He was ſhot in the thigh, 
of which wound he died a tew 
days after, and was much la- 
mented; for he was a brave and 
generous man, a good officer, 
and very fit to animate and en- 
courage inferior officers and ſol- 
diers. But he was much too 
apt to be diſcontented, and to 
„turn mutinous ; ſo that upon 
* the whole, he was one of thoſe 


dangerous men that are ca- 


pable of doing as much mil- 
chief as good ſervice.” A 
little before his death, he ts re- 
ported to have ſaid, that as he 
loit his life in the perform- 
ance of his duty to ſo good a 
prince, he was perfectly eaſy as 
to that point ; but that it was a 
oreat trouble to him that the go- 
vernment had been ſo baſely be- 
trayed. It is ſaid he knew who 
were the traitors, and named to 
a perſon, who ſtood at his bed- 
ſide, that he might diſcover them 
to queen Mary, in the king's ab- 
ſence, that ſhe might be on her 
guard againſt thoſe pernicious 
counſellors, who had retarded 
the di ſcent and given the French 
time to be prepared for it. Oldm. 

p. 92. 

v Father Daniel ſays, that the 
lord Berkeley came into the bay 
of Camaret with a ſquadron” of 
hx and fifty men of war, bombs, 
Vor. . 


To 


and other veſſels. General Tal- 
maſh made a deſcent at the head 
of a battalion of grenadiers and 
between eight and nine hundred 
men, which were landed by a 
great number of ſhallops. A briſk 
fire enſued, as well from the 
Engliſh on one fide, as from the 
French batteries and entrench- 
ments on land on the other. The 
feur de Benoiſe, captain of a 
French company of marines, 
obſerving that there was ſome 
confuſion among the Engliſh 
troops, ſallied out ſword in hand, 
at the head of ſixty men, being 
immediately followed by another 


company: he defeated the ene- 


my, killed a great number of 
their men, and purſued them io 
their ſhallops ; into which they 
threw themſelves in ſuch num- 


bers, that they could by no 


means get them off, Upon this 
the count de Servon marſhal de 
camp, the fieurs de Vaiſe bri- 
_ of foot, and du Pleſlis 
rigadier of horſe, marched a 
ſquadron of the regiment of du 
Pleſſis up ta the ſhore, which 
ſoon obliged the Engliſh in the 
boats which were ſtranded. to 
demand quarter: the others 
which bad not yet made their 
defence, retreated under favour 
of the cannon of their ſhips. A 
Dutch v-ilel, which veutured too 
13 near 
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1694. To revenge this affront, lord Berkeley failed towards Dieppe, 
== and on the 12th of July threw one thouſand one hundred 
Dieppe bombs and carcaſſes into the town, which ſet it on fire in ſe- 
bombard- veral places. The townſmen, deſpairing to quench the flames, 
ed, began to run away in great conſternation ; wheteupon two 

regiments of the militia of Bretagne were ſent to encourage 
them, but the diſorder was fo great, and the fire fo dead. 
ful, that the ſoldiers themſelves fled with the reſt. If the 
Engliſh had known what had paſſed, they might in all pro- 
bability have poſſeſſed themſelves of the place : however, 
they ſo ruined it, that the greateſt part of the houſes were re- 
| duced to aſhes, and ſcarce any left unſhattered. 
| and Havre From Dieppe, the fleet, alarming all the coaſt of France, 
| de Grace, failed towards Havre de Grace; and on the 16th of July 
began to bombard the town, under the direction of captain 
Bembow, which they continued to do till the next morning, 
when, the wind blowing hard, they gave over. The 18th, 
towards the evening, the weather being calm, the following 
night was ſpent in throwing in two hundred and fifty bombs 
more. into the town ; but the wind growing high, the bomb- 
ketches ſtood off again ; and on the 24th the lord Berkeley 
failed from Havre de Grace, leaving it conſiderably damaged. 
and Dun- Dunkirk was the place of the greateſt importance, for which 
kirk. reaſon that attempt was purſued in ſeveral ways, but none 
of them ſucceeded. Theſe bombardings of the French 
towns ſoon ſpread a terror among all that lived near the coaſt ; 
batteries were every where raiſed, and the people were brought 
out to defend their country : but they could do the Engliſh 
no hurt, while their bombs at a mile's diſtance did great ex- 
ecution, The action ſeemed inhuman ; but the French, who 


near the ſhore, ran a-gr:ound, 
and was obliged to ſurren- 
der. The Engliſh loſt four 
hundred men m the deſcent, 
among whom was their gene- 
ral Talmaſh, and. forty offi- 
cers with five toldiers made 
priſoners : many more were 
drowned ; and, a bomb happer- 
to fall into a bumb-veſlel full of 
foldiers, it blew up with all that 
were in it. 'I his enterprize coſt 
the Engliſh and Dutch two thou- 
ſand men. They burnt one of 
their veſick in the night, and 
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another of ſixty p'eces of can- 
non was run a-ground. The 
French on the contrary had no 
more than five and forty ſlain, 
Monſteur Vauban, who com- 
manded at Breſt, had taken all 
his precautions with an admir- 
able ſkill, as well with regard to 
the batteries as the intrench- 
ments, in which was placed a 
battalion of marines, with fore 
other toidiers, under the com- 
mand of the marquis de Large 
ron, | 


had 


at leaſt to humble the allies ſo far as to make them accept 
© the conditions of peace, which the French king had already 
offered them. But, notwithſtanding the private endeavours 
of the French faction, and the cardinal of Bouillon's open 
= proteſtations, the major part of the chapter of Liege made 1 
| choice of the elector of Cologne, and the reſt of the grand i 
| maſter of the Teutonic order, to be their prince and biſhop ; | 
both which ſent to the emperor and court of Rome to have iq 
| their reſpective election confirmed. This double return was 
| like to be attended with fatal conſequences ; for as the grand 
$ maſter of the Teutonic order was no leſs than brother-in-law 


| nic majeſty and of the ſtates of Holland. Whilſt both parties 
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had bombarded Genoa without a previous declaration of war, 1694. 
and who had fo often put whole countries under military ex- 2 
ecution, even after they had paid the contributions which had 
been laid on them (for which they had protection given them), 
had no reaſon to complain of this way of carrying on the war, 
which they themſelves had firſt begun. 

The death of the biſhop and prince of Liege, towards the Death of 
beginning of this year, gave the French a fair proſpect of em- the biſnop 
broiling the affairs of the confederates on that fide. For as of Liege. 
the death of the elector of Cologne in 1688, had divided the 
empire and France on account of the two candidates, prince 
Clement of Bavaria on the one fide, and cardinal Furſtem- ! 
berg on the other, and kindled the war, which ſoon after i 
ſpread itſelf over the face of almoſt all Europe; ſo, if the 
French could have got the cardinal of Bouillon to have been 
advanced to the principality of Liege, they had great hopes 


to the emperor, who in all probability would have eſpouſed l 
his cauſe; ſo his competitor was brother to the elector of [1 
Bavaria, whoſe intereſt was ſupported by that of his Britan- 


| conteſt was determined by the death of the grand maſter, who 


impatiently expected the deciſion of the ſee of Rome, the | 


was carried off by a contagious diſtemper then reigning in the N 
city of Liege; fo that the elector of Cologne, in ſome time Elector of It 
after, obtained the peaceful poſſeſſion of that . biſhopric and Cologne | 
principality ; which, together with the great power of the al- choſe in | 
les in Flanders this campaign, made things look with an ill his room. 
aſpect on the affairs of France. 

The confederate army, under the king's command, was Campaign 
encamped at Mont St. Andre, conſiſting of thirty one thou- in Flanders 


and horſe and dragoons, and fifiy-one thouſand foot, all as Kennet. | 
good troops as ever had been in the field, beſides a body of Burner. 1 
about ſeven thouſand men under count Thian, near Ghent. Aug. 9. 1 


The French were not much inferior in number; but the N. S. 
I 2 dauphin, 
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dauphin, who commanded in perſon, declared that he had 
received orders from his father not to ſtir from his camp near 
Huy, as long as the confederates continued in their's at St. 
Andre: however, not being able to ſubſiſt there any longer, 
he reſolved at laſt to decamp, and though he thought to have 
concealed his deſign by ſending out ſeveral detachments of 
horſe, under pretence of foraging, to reinforce. the marquis 
of Harcourt's body (on the other fide of the Maeſe) who was 
to ſeize the advantageous poſt of Pieton ; yet the king, who 
was apprehenſive of it, decamped before him and ſoon gained 
the poſt of Pieton, where there was not forage for above four 
days; and, being informed of the enemy's march, he moved 
towards Nivelle, thence to Leflines, having before ſent orders 
for baking bread at Ghent and Aeth. When the army came 
to Chicire, the elector of Bavaria was detached with a con- 
ſiderable body-of horſe and foot, and ſome pieces of cannon, 
to poſſeſs himſelf of a poſt upon the Scheld; and the army 
followed, with an intention to have paſſed the river at Pont 
Eſperies. But, though the confederates made great expedi- 
tion to get thither, yet the French made more to prevent 
them; for, the elector having advanced towards Pont d'Eſ- 
cahuffe, in order to force the paſſage of the river, he found 
the French, to the number of thirty thouſand, ſo well in- 
trenched on the other ſide, that he did not think it prudent to 
purſue his enterprize. By this haſty march the French caval- 
ſuffered much; but that loſs was inconſiderable in com- 
pariſon of the advantage which they gained by hindering the 
allies from penetrating into French Flanders, where, conſi— 
dering their ſtrength, they would in all probability have made 
ſome important conqueſt, or at leaſt ſecured winter-quarters. 
The king of France was ſo ſenſible of it, that he wrote a 
letter, which he ordered to be read at the head of the army, 
wherein he returned thanks, in the firſt place to the princes 
of the blood; next to marſhal Luxemburg, as having a prin- 
cipal ſhare in the conduct; then to the reſt of the marſhals 
of France, and all the general officers ; and laſtly to all the 
French and Swiſs infantry, regiment by regiment, acknow- 
ledging how much he was obliged to their zeal and incredible 
diligence. | 
'Whilfſt the French were deeply intrenched near Courtray, 
from whence they had ſent ſtrong detachments to cover Y pres, 
Menin, Berg St. Winox, Furnes, and Dunkirk, the king, 
finding it impoſſible to attempt any thing on that fide, reto!'- 
ed to lay hold on this occaſion to diſpoſſeſs the enemy of th 


town and caſtle of Huy. In purſuance of this deſign, pris 


T ſerclac 


Tlerclaes de Tilley paſſed the Maeſe, and inveſted the place 1694. 
with all the horſe and dragoons of the biſhopric of Liege, a 
ty of Brandenburg horſe, and ſome battalions of foot. 
he next day arrived ſixteen regiments of foot with the duke 
of Holſtein Ploen, whom the king appointed to command the 
ſiege, and at whole approach the town immediately ſurrender- 
ed. By the 19th of September, the batteries were raiſed 
gainſt the caſtle; and, all things being ready for an aſſault 
by the 27th, the French governor beat a parley, and ſurren- 
dered that fortreſs the next day. By this conqueſt the French 
were totally expelled out of the bithopric of Liege, Dinant 
at that time being a part of France. I hus ended the cam- 
paaign in Flanders. But the confederates, eſpecially the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch, grew weary of keeping vaſt armies, which 
did nothing elſe than lay for ſome months advantageouſly 
poſted in view of the enemy, without any action. | 
The French, under the command of marſhal Noailles, In Cata- 
made a better figure in Catalonia; for, being near thirty lonia. 
thouſand ſtrong, and much ſuperior to the Spaniards, they 
arrived on the 26th of May on the banks of the river Ter, 
which they reſolved to pals, notwithſtanding they found the 
Spaniards intrenched on the other ſide. Accordingly, having 
ſounded all the fords that ſame evening, they forced their wa 
thro” ; and, after half an hour's diſpute, conſtrained the Spaniſh 
foot to abandon their retrenchments. The Spaniſh cavalry 
ſhewed a more than ordinary valour and conduct in covering 
the foot, and at laſt made their own retreat without an 
reat loſs, except that of their baggage, the French not think- 
ing it ſafe to purſue them, becauſe of the narrowneſs of the 
ways. However, the marſhal de Noailles improved this ad- 
vantage by laying ſiege to Palamos, a town by the ſea-ſide, Palamos 
about twenty-two leagues from Barcelona, to the ſouth-eaſt. taken. 
On the 3oth of May the place was inveſted ; and, on the 
7th of June all things were in a readineſs to ſtorm the covergd 
way. This the French grenadiers performed with great re- 
ſolution, entered the town at two narrow breaches, plunder- 


0 ed it, and put all they met to the ſword. Of thoſe who were 
-dibl ſaved, all were made priſoners of war ; only ſome of the of- 
hcers, who were moſt wounded, were ſent to Gironne upon 
tra their parole; * Notonly (ſaid the French general, in his let- 
Y pres ster to the king his maſter) becauſe they ſeemed to deſire it, 
bins, but becauſe he conſidered the terror that it would ſtrike 
reſal among the ſoldiers and people.” Marſhal Noailles judged 
of thi rightly of the matter, for the Spaniards immediately withdrew 
pri their garriſon out of St. Felix Quinola and the caſtle of St. 
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1694. Elome; and, though they pretended to make a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance at Gironne, a well fortified town, which the French had 
Gironne beſieged by the 19th of June, yet they ſurrendered it in ten 
ſurrenders days upon very ignominious terms. From Gironne the French 
Oſtalric advanced to Oſtalric, a little town upon the road to Barce- 
taken, Jona, which they quickly carried without any great reſiſtance, 
and thereby enlarged their territories twenty miles in extent. 
But the army, becauſe of the exceſſive heats, beginning now 
to be ſickly, Noailles put them into quarters of refreſhment 
upon the fertile banks of the river Terdera, where they liv- 
ed as undiſturbed from the Spaniards as if they had been in 
and Folet. the middle of France, After they had ſufficiently refreſhed 
themſelves, they formed a deſign upon Caſtle Folet, a town 
a little to the weſt of Gironne, which they took, having rout- 
ed a body of country militia that came to relieve it, and 
made the garriſon priſoners of war, 

Whilſt the French were buſy on this ſide, the Spaniards 
thought to improve this opportunity by retaking Oftalric, 
which they actually beſieged, and had carried their point fo 
far, that the governor was upon articles of ſurrender, and 
hoſtages were already exchanged; but the Spaniards inſiſting 
that the miquelets ſhould be made priſoners of war, the go- 
vernor in the mean time had notice that Noailles was march- 
ing to his relief ; where upon he redemanded his hoſtages, 
and refuſed to ſtand to the articles, fo that the ſiege was im- 
mediately raiſed, | | 

The Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, the French threatened no leſs 
French than the beſieging of Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, 
threaten and the only fortified town 'of that province in the hands of 
Barcelona the Spaniards, The court of Madrid felt their weakneſs and 
ſaw their danger fo viſibly, that they were forced to implore 

the protection of the Engliſh fleet. The French had carried 

the beſt part of their naval force into the Mediterranean, and 

hg reſolved to attack Barcelona both by ſea and land at the 

ame time ; and, upon their ſucceſs there, to have gone round 

Spain, deſtroying the coaſt every where. All this was intend- 

ed to force the Spaniards to accept the offers which the French 

were willing to give them. But, to prevent this, admiral 

Ruſſel Ruſiel was ordered to fail into the Mediterranean with a fleet 
comes of threeſcore great ſhips. He was ſo long ſtopped in his voy- 
with a age by contrary winds, that the French, if they had purſued 
3 their advantages, might have finiſhed the conqueſt of Catalo- 
terr nean. nia -: But, as they were reſolved not to hazard their fleet, it 
* Burner, Was brought back to Toulon long before admiral Ruſſel could 
get into the Mediterranean, which was now entirely left 


o 
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to make a ſecond attempt in the end of the year, as ſoon as 
he ſhould fail back to England ; for which reaſon it was pro- 
poſed, that he might lie at Cadiz all the winter. This was 
an affair of ſuch importance, that it was long and much de- 
bated, before it was reſolved on. It was thought a dangerous 
thing to expoſe the beſt part of our fleet, ſo much as it muſt 
be, while it lay at ſo great a diſtance from us, that convoys 
of ſtores and proviſions might eaſily be intercepted, And in- 
deed the ſhips were ſo low in their proviſions, when they came 
back to Cadiz (the veſſels that were ordered to carry them, hav- 
ing been ſtopped four months in the channel by contrary 
winds) that our fleet had not then above a fortnight's 
victuals on board, Yet, when the whole matter was 
thoroughly canvaſſed, it was agreed, that our ſhips might 
both lic ſafe, and be well careened at Cadiz. Nor was the 
difference in the expence, between their lying there, and 
in our own ports, conſiderable. By their lying there, the 
French were ſhut up in the Mediterranean; ſo that the 
ocean and their coaſts were left open to us. They were 
in effect ſhut up within Thoulon; for they, having no 
other port in thoſe ſeas but that, reſolved not to venture a- 
broad; ſo that now we were maſters of the ſeas every where. 
Theſe conſiderations determined the king to ſend orders to 
admiral Ruſſel, to lie all the winter at Cadiz; which pro- 
duced very good effects. The Venetians and the grand duke 
of Tuſcany had not thought fit to own the king till then. A 
ou fleet of ſtores and ammunition, with all other provi- 
ions for the next campaign, came ſafe to Cadiz; and ſome 
clean men of war were ſent out in exchange for others, which 
were ordered home *. 


Little was done in Piedmont this ſummer : for though the In Pied. 
duke of Savoy openly rejected the propoſals made to him mont. 


from France, after his defeat at Marſaglia, yet a ſecret ne- 
gotiation was carried on, which rendered him very unactive, 
and the French careleſs on that fide. And when it was ex- 
pected that the confederate army would form the ſiege of Caſale 
(the ſucceſs of which enterprize was as little doubted of) they 
contented themſelves with the taking the fort of St, George, 


2 While the fleet lay at Cadiz, men of war called the Trident 


captain Killegrew was ſent out 
with ſix men of war to execute 
certain orders, and mceting by 
the way .with two ſtout French 


and the Content, th y were both 
taken, but Killegrew loſt his life 
in the engagement. Burchet, 
816. 


14 whereby 
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whereby that place was more cloſely blocked up. Neither is 


— — it worth the while to mention either the ſmall ſucceſſes of 
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Rhine. 


Attempts 
for a 
Peace. 
Burnct. 


the Vaudois in the valley of Pragelas ; their routing of ſome 
Iriſh detachments ſent againſt them ia the valley of St. Mar- 
tin; or their faint irruption into Dauphine as far as Briancon, 

The imperialiſts, headed by prince Lewis of Baden, lying 
incamped near Hailbron, marſhal de Lorge, with the French 
army under his command, adventured to paſs the Rhine, and 
to march towards them in order of battle. The prince be- 
lieving the enemy had a mind to fight, went on to meet 
them. But, the French finding him ſo reſolute, retreated to- 
wards Wiſelock, paſſed the Neckar, burnt the town of Lau- 
denburg, and ruined the flat country. This ſo incenſed the 
prince of Baden, that, though he was not yet reinforced by 
the Saxons, he advanced to Wiſelock, an advantageous poſt, 
of which he poſſeſſed himſelf, after a ſharp rencounter with 
the enemy, wherein the French loſt three hundred men, 
and the Germans about half that number, Upon this de 
Lorge repaſſed the Rhine, and for ſome time the two armies 
only obſerved one another. At length the prince of Baden, 
impatient of action, croſſed the Rhine in his turn; of which 
the French general was no ſooner informed, but he marched 
towards Landau, On the other hand, the prince advanced 
and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, and of all 
the paſſes as far as Croon Weſemburg; and it was confi- 
dently expected that now the Germans would either force 
the French to a battle, or ſecure winter-quarters on that 
ſide of the Rhine. But neither of theſe happened; fof in a 
few days the imperialiſts repaſſed the Rhine, bringing away 
with them fourteen thouſand head of cattle ; and having de- 
ſtroyed a great quantity of forage in the country, and ſome 
magazines of the French; which put an end to the cam- 
paign in Germany. 

The campaign ended every where to the advantage of the 
confederates, though no ſignal ſucceſſes had happened to their 
arms. At the concluſion of it, the court of France flattered 
their people with hopes of a ſpeedy end of the war. And 
iome men of great conſideration were ſent to try, what terms 
they could bring the empire or the ſtates-· general to. But the 
French were yet far from offering conditions, upon which a 
juſt or a ſafe peace could be treated of d. The ſtates ſent 
ſome perſons as far as Maeſtricht, to ſee what powers Hale 

| ent 


b In this year, 194, was pib- tions upon the Conditions of 
lied a piece entitled, KReflec- Peace offered by France; pox 
tho 
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ſent from. France had brought with them, before they would 1694. 
grant the paſſports, that they deſired. And when they 
how limited theſe were, the negotiation was ſoon at an end; 
| | 7 -.0E 


the means to be employed for 
procuring of better. The au- 
thor begins with obſerving, that 
« ſince perſons, who are pol- 
<<. ſefled with too great opinion 
of the power of France, and 
« are ignorant of the reaſons 
e that oblige that crown to wiſh 
« to ſee an end of the war, 
« might be apt to imagine, that 
« the conditions of peace, which 
« were propoſed in Sweden by 
the count d'Avaux, ought not 
e to have been ſo diſdainfully 
« rejected, it might not be amiſs 
« to ſhew, how captious and un- 
<« juſt thoſe conditions were, and 
« how neceſſary it was to look 
« upon them as a ſnare, which 
« we ought to be very cautious 


of falling into; ſince it was 


certain, that they would have 
« left France in a condition to 
“ break the treaty, which it 
« would make with the allies, 
« upon the firſt favourable oc- 
„ cafhon, that ſhould preſent it- 
« ſelf; and it could not be 
„ doubted, but that our ene- 
« mies would be ready to renew 
« the war, after the term of 
« ſome few years, and to puſh 
% on their arms wi fa ſo much 
* the more fury, as they ſhould 


then find fewer obſtacles to 


« their deſigns; if they were 
* not reduced to ſuch reſtitu- 
tion, as ſhould give us ſecu- 
* rity, that they would not 
é dare again to violate their 
„ words.” He then demon- 
ſtrates from a ſeries of facts the 
unmeaſurable ambition of 
France; and ſhews the neceſſity 
of humbling that kingdom. He 
remarks, that no ſecurity had 


been offered by it to the allies; 
and that it was the intereſt of 
England and Holland to re- 
eſtabliſ a good barrier in Flan- 
ders and Brabant. It is a truth, 
* ſays he, 
doubt, that the conqueſt of 
* the Low- countries would put 
* France into a condition of 
*« giving laws to all Europe; 
„ and it is another truth, that is 
* no leſs evident, that nothing 
* can hinder the French from 
making this conqueſt upon 
© the firſt occaſion, if we ac- 
*« cept of the conditions of 
* peace, which they now offer 
„us. Thegreateſt of our in- 
5 tereſts then is here concerned, 
< leſt, France being in poſſeſ- 
** fion of the ports of the Spa- 
* n:h Netherlands, and keep- 
«« ing the Hollanders in ſlavery, 
or at leaſt in an indiſpenſible 
neceſſity of remaining in a 
good union with that crown, 
© the French would become ab- 
© ſolute maſters of our com- 
* merce ; leſt they ſhould op- 
«© preſs Germany, Spain, and 
Italy; whilſt we being ſhut 
* up in ouriſland, and out of 
„ all communication with the 
continent, ſhowld be ſpecta- 
* tors of that revolution, with- 
* out being able to hinder it. 


cc 


c It is viſible therefore, that the 


„ ſafety of England depends 
upon the preſervation of the 
Low countries. But what fhall 
6 we ſay of the gloiy of che na- 
« tion? It is certain, that, if 
* we procure an advant-cous 
* peace for the allic-, by con- 
« tinuing the war with the 
« fame vigour, that or woe 
b 


of which none can 
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When the French ſaw this, they 


diſowned their having ſent any on ſuch an errand, and pre- 
tended, that this was only an artifice of the confederates to 
keep one another and their people in heart, by making them 
| be- 


„ ſhewn hitherto, England will 
% have the honour of having 
« ſaved Europe from chains, 
« and will remain the arbiter of 
its deſtiny. 

It is the general intereſt of 


» all Chriſtendom to re-ſettle 


*« the houſe of Auſtria in a ſort 
of equality with France. This 
« equilibrium is neceſſary for 
% the ſecurity of the people, 
and even for that of the ſove- 
„ reigns too. But it is the par- 
<* ticular intereſt of England to 
re- eſtabliſn this equality, that 
„ ſhe may have the balance in 
« her hand, and turn it to which 
« fide the pleaſes. This is the 
only means we can make uſe 
of, not only to maintain the 
<* empire of the ſea, which we 
« have regained the poſſeſſion 
of in fo glorious a manner, 
but even to enable us to de- 
« cide the ſucceſs of wars, and 
<« the conditions of treaties for 
the future. The nation be- 
« pins already to recover in 

| ona the rank which ſhe 
„ ought to hold. Our fleets are 
„ miſtreſſes of the two ſeas; 
« the ſecurity of our commerce 
« js perfectly re-eſtabliſhed ; we 
« have ſeen the French reduced 
« to a neceſlity of letting their 
« maritime towns in the ocean 
« be burnt, while their fleet is 
« ſhut up, and as it were 1m- 
« priſoned in part of the Medi- 
&« terranean, to avoid the being 
& attacked by ours. We have 
„ begun to ſtop the progreſs of 
„ their arms in the Low coun- 


« tries ; and the taking of Huy 
is not of ſo little importance, 
„but that it opens a way to 


greater conqueſts, in giving 


* us an opportunity to draw off 
* a great part of our garriſons 
« from Liege and Maeſtricht. 
„ Beſides, we may without flat- 
« tery ſay, that we have a nu- 
„ merous army upon the Rhine, 
and may expect great things 
„ from that prince that com- 
« mands it. The duke of Sa- 
« voy will be able to make a 
% more conſiderable diverſion 
„% on that fide, than he hath 
„ hitherto done, becauſe he will 
act in concert with our fleet. 
And it is to be hoped, that the 
« Turks, diſcouraged by their 
« loſſes, and being convinced 
« that France will ſacrifice 
„them, will at length, by mak. 
„ ing an accommodation with 
« the emperor, prevent the 
danger they would be in, if 
« they ſhould be the laſt in 


« making a peace, Add to all + 


de this, the extremity to which 
« France finds herſelf now re- 
« duced: they are forced to 
« abandon to us the two ſeas ; 
te they are under an impoſſibi- 
« lity of augmenting their forces 
« by land; their commerce is 
« abſolutely ruined ; their ſub- 
« jets diſcontented, and their 
© troops ill paid, In a word, 
&« if the allies will but make the 
« beſt of this conjuncture, it 
« ſeems the moſt certain, that 
they muſt quickly obtain rea- 
« ſonable conditions of 2 

«6 an 
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believe, that they had now only a ſmall remnant of the war 


at work, to ſollicit peace, 


and that Europe may thereby 
« enjoy a ſolid and durable re- 


66 ſe,” 

Above the ſame time was 
ubliſhed likewiſe another piece 
intitled, The Engliſhman's 
choice and true intereſt in a vi- 
gorous profecation of the war 
againſt France, and ſerving King 
Wiliiam and Queen Mary, an 
acknowledging their right. The 
author begins with animadvert- 
ing upon thoſe, who murmured 
againſt the taxes and the war; 
and complains, that the king 
had been too good to his ene- 
mies, whoſe falſe pretences in 
oppoſing his majeſty he expoſes. 

e then conſiders the ſtate of 
the war, and obſerves, that 
there were ſome, who repre- 
ſented, that © our navy might 
90 n our coaſts againſt inva- 
« fſions; or our militia, and 
« other forces at home, might 
« be enough to preſerve us, if 
* the enemies land. But theſe 
* men, ſays he, cannot but 
own,. that it 15 much better 
e for England co be at charges 
* in keeping the enemy at a 
« diſtance, than to be the ſeat 
of war; and that if any of 
thoſe allies, whom they un- 
dervalue, joined with France, 
it were ſuch an acceſſion to 
its power, as the French party 
* here would be very glad of; 
nor is there any one of them, 
* who would not in ſuch a caſe 
be as much magnified by that 
party, as now they are leſſen- 
* cd. But it is evident, that if 
„ the French ſhould ſwallow 
« Flanders, (which they had 


During 
* certainly done before now, H 
« it bad not been for the confe- 
„% deracy) Holland, which has 
lately ſet us fo good an ex- 
e ample ſince the battle of Lan- 


« den, muſt neceſſarily truckle, 


« and their navy be at the com- 
* mand of France. And how 
% could we expect a fleet able 
to ſecure us againſt both, 
« when hitherto we and Hol- 
land in conjunction have done 
« ſo little againſt the naval 
« force of France, excepting 
« that memorable time, when 
« admi:al Ruſſel (whoſe victo- 
ry was by ſome men held a 
* crime} to his eternal honour 
« and glory, ſo well maintained 
© the reputation of the Engliſh 
© nation. If France had no 
c enemy butEngland, and were 
at liberty to employ againſt it 
« all their armies in Flanders, 
upon the Rhine, in Piedmont, 
in Catalonia, and in their gar- 
& riſons, (which together a- 
* mount to near four-hundred 
* thouſand meo) while ſo many 
„here ſhew themſelves ready 
* to declare for them; what 
could England hope for, but 
«+ tobe a field of blood? And 
* how could we think, that the 
„French ſwords would be 
* ſheathed, while there were 
„one Proteſtant remaining? 
« Nay, when we conſider, how 
„ barbarouſly they uſe the peo- 
“ ple, whom they ſubdue, tho? 
* of their own religion, with- 
out regard to religious houſes 
or Churche:, or the ſepulchres 
“of princes, we may believe 
that the Engliſh papiſts would 

find 
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During the king's abſence there was little remarkable in 
England, but the eminent prudence of the queen, in preſery- 


The ing the peace of the nation ; though the jacobites were in- 
queen's duſtrious and implacable in their plots againſt the government. 
great pru- Colonel Parker had been committed to the Tower for high- 
dence. treaſon, and a bill of indictment was found againſt him in 
| Kennet. Trinity term; but on Saturday, Auguſt the 11th, by a ſtra- 

tagem he made his eſcape in the night, and fled from juſtice ; 


find little better quarter than 
others. They, who have had 
ſuch fatal proofs of the Eng- 
«« liſh valour and enmity to them, 

would take care never more 
to be in fear of their antient 
enemies; nor is it to be 
thought, that any thing leſs 
% than our total extirpation 
would ſatisfy them.” The au- 
thor then juſtifies the preſent ſet- 
tlement, expoſes the abſurd con- 
duct of thoſe proteſtants, who 
were enemies to the govern- 


cc 
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«c 


ment; ſhews, that the jacobites 


were more inexcuſable than the 
papiſts, and obſerves, that the 
former magnified the power 
of France, and the advantage 

of its way of government to 
make war, or command peace, 
and mightily leſſened and re- 
„ proached the confederates ; 
and that chiefly under a po- 
«© pular maſk of zeal againſt 
« leagues with popiſh princes ; 
« which they, good men! are ſo 
far from, that they are for 
© ſubmitting to the worſt of 
them without terms. They 
infinuate, „continues he, as 
if England bears the charge 
of a neealeſs war, to main- 
tain the dominion of a foreign 
prince ; not conſidering, that 
the Dutch alone have in their 
pay one hundred and fix thou- 
fand, five hundred and forty 
men, beſides their allowing 
twenty-five thouſand gilders a 


„ month towards carrying on 


© the war in Piedmont; and 
* are ſo far ſrom being diſcou- 
% raged by the late misfortunes 
from a vigorous proſecution 
of the war, -that they have 
added fifteen thouſand to their 
« former land- forces, beſides 
«increaſing their navy. Anditis 
a known maxim that the pre- 
<« ſervation of Flanders is more 
« for the intereſt of England 
« than of Spain. If Flanders 
be an acceſſion to France, 
« Holland muſt ſoon follow, 
« and England next. The im- 
© portance of Flanders is ſuffi- 
« ciently confeſſed by theſe gen- 
de tlemen, when they would 
„ have others believe there is a 
«© neceflity of our truckling 
to France, upon the taking 
© of a town or two. And yet 
« they are for giving it all up. 
« But any man, who has ſeen 
« the noble towns and large 
country yet remaining, would 
&* think it very well worth the 
« preſerving. Antwerp itſelf, if 
„it were in the French hands, 
« would command' the trade of 
“ Chriſtendom.” He next re- 
futes the inſinuations of the ja- 
cobites againſt the French pro- 
teſtants in England, and againſt 
the Dutch ; and takes notice of 
their inſolence towards the king 
whom they repreſented 2s no 
friend to the Engliſh nation. 
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and though there was a proclamation for the diſcovering and 
apprehending of him, with a reward of four hundred pounds 

for ſo doing, yet he ſafely got to France, where his treaſon- 
able deſigns were firſt laid and undertaken ©, | 

His majeſty having ſpent ſome months in his uſual diver- The king 

fions at Loo, and then ſettled the public foreign affairs at returns to 
the Hague, embarked the 8th of November on the William England. 
and Mary yatch in the Maeſe, being attended by a ſquadron 
of men of war under the command of the lord marquis of 
Caermarthen; and the next day landed at Margate. He lay 
that night at Canterbury, and was met by the queen at Ro- 
cheſter. The day following he came to Kenſington ; and on 
Monday the 12th, the parliament being met at Weſtminſter, 
the king made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


1694. {| 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


60 | Am glad to meet you here, when I can fay our affairs I At 
A are in a better poſture both by ſea and land, than when King's 1 
« we parted laſt, ſpeech to 
6 The enemy has not been in a condition to oppoſe our the ſixth 
fleet in theſe ſeas; and our ſending ſo great a force into the ſeſſion of 
« Mediterranean has diſappointed their deſigns, and leaves the par- 
«© us a proſpect of further ſucceſs. liament. 
„„ With reſpect to the war by land, I think I may ſay, Pr. H. C. 


c that this year a ſtop has been put to the progreſs of the II. 445: 
« French arms, 


* 
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«© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


c I have had ſo much experience of your good affection 
cc to me, and of your zeal for the public, that I cannot 
doubt of your aſſiſtance at this time. I do therefore ear- 
* neſtly recommend to you, to provide ſuch ſupplies, as may 
e enable me to proſecute the war with vigour ; which is the 
only means to procure peace to Chriſtendom, with the ſafe- 

> «* ty and honour of England. | 


Fe He had been ſeized on ac- 
count of the Lancaſhire plot, 
and knew ſo much of the deſigns 
of the conſpirators, that they 
wete very buly to get him out 
of priſon, being looked upon as 
the moſt daring and deſperate, 
as well as the moſt atiive and 
bloody, of all their agents. 
While he was in the Tower, a 
perſon came to him and told 


him, © he hal brought him li- 


„ berty, but he muſt have two 
© hundred pounds,” Parker re- 
plied, “ yon ſhall have three 
hundred pounds.” And ac- 
corcingly he had it, as he told 
Goodman ; and by this man's 
means he got out of the Lower 
in the night, and from thence 
to France. Olm. p. 94. 
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« I muſt likewiſe put you in mind, that the act of ton- 
nage and poundage expires at Chriſtmas ; and I hope you 
« will think fit to continue that revenue to the crown; which 
4 is the more neceſſary at this time, in regard the ſeveral 
4% branches of the revenue are under great anticipations for 
<< extraordinary expences of the war, and ſubject to many 
demands upon other accounts. 
« J cannot but mention to you again the debt for the 
ac tranſport-ſhips employed in the reducing of Ireland, which 
66 is a caſe of compaſſion, and deſerves relief. | 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« T ſhould he glad you would take into your conſideration 
ce the preparing fome good bill for the encouragement of 
et our ſeamen. You cannot but be ſenſible, how much a 
<< law of this nature would tend to the advancement of trade, 
44 and of the naval {ſtrength of the kingdom ; which is our 
6 great intereſt, and ought to be our principal care.“ 


The parliament was opened with a calmer face than had 
appeared in any ſeſſion during this reign. The ſupplies that 
were demanded, amounting to almoſt five millions, were all 
readily granted 4. An ill humour indeed appeared in ſome, 
who oppoſed the funds, that would moſt eaſily and moſt cer- 
tainly raiſe the money that was given, upon this pretence, 
that ſuch taxes would grow to be a general exciſe ; and that 


4 For the navy, 2,382,7121. 
For the army, 2,382,000 l. 
For the raiſing theſe ſums: 
1. The ſubſidy of tonnage 
and pounda e, that was granted 
to king Charles II. for life, 
was now continued for five 
ars. 
2. A land. tax of 4s. in the 
pound. 
3. Certain rates and duties 


upon marriages, births, and bu- 


rials, and upon bachelots and 
widows, for five years. 

The butial of every perſon 
45. and over and above for a 


cuke or ducheſs 501. marquis 


491 and fo deicending gradual- 


ly through all degrecs. 


Every child 28. and over and 
above for a duke's child 30l. 
and ſo on through all degrees, 
as in the burials. 

Every marriage 25. 6d. but 
every duke over and above 50 l. 
&C, 

Every bachelor above twenty- 


five years of age, and widow, 


15. a ycar, but every duke over 
and above 121. 10s. &c. 

4. An Act for addicional du- 
ties upon coffee, tea, and cho- 
colate, towards paying the debts 
due for tranſport ſervice, for 
the reduction of Ireland. 

5. An Act for certain duties 
upon glais-wares, ſtone and 


earthen bottles. coal and culm. 


the 


— 
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the more eaſily money was raiſed, it would be the more eaſy 


to continue ſuch duties to a longer period, if not for ever: 


the truth was, the ſecret enemies of the government pro- 
poſed ſuch funds, as would be the heavieſt to the people, and 
would not fully anſwer what they were eſtimated at; that ſo 
the nation might be uneaſy under that load, and that a con- 
ſtant deficiency might bring on ſuch a debt, that the govern- 
ment could not diſcharge but muſt ſink under it. 


With the ſupply- bills, as the price or bargain for them, An act for 
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the bill for the frequent meeting and calling of parliaments frequent 
went on. It was prepared by order of the commons, and parlia- 
brought in by Mr. Harley on the 22d of November, and, in mente. 


a fow days paſſing the houſe, was ſent up to the lords, who 


C. 22, 


gave it their concurrence without any amendment. Four PO 


days after, on the 22d of December, the king gave it the 
royal aſſent. It enacted, that a new parliament ſhould be 
called every third year, and that the preſent parliament ſhould 
be diſſolved before the iſt of January 1695-6, This act was 
received with great joy, many fancying that all the other 
laws and liberties were now the more ſecure, ſince this was 
paſſed into a law. Men, that intended to fell their own 
votes without doors, ſpared no coſt to buy votes of others 
in elections. But now it was hoped that men's characters 
and reputations would be the prevailing conſiderations in the 
choice of members of parliament, and that our conſtitution, 
particularly that part of it relating to the houſe of commons, 
would recover its ſtrength and reputation; which was now 
much ſunk; for corruption was ſo generally ſpread, that it 


was believed every thing was carried by that method. But 


time, and the many additional acts made upon this head, have 
plainly ſhewn how vain were theſe hopes, and how difficult 
it is to put an end to the corrupt practices which obſtruct 
the freedom of elections. 


The very day this bill was brought in, died Dr. John Til- Arch. 
lotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was taken with a fit biſhop 
of the dead palſy, while he was in the chapel at Whitehall Tillot- 
on a Sunday, He felt it coming on him, but, not thinking ſon's 
it decent to interrupt the divine ſervice, he neglected it fo death. 
long, that all remedies were ineffectual; and he died the fifth Nov. 22. 


day after he was ſeized, on the 22d of November. His di- D 


ſtemper did ſo oppreſs him, and ſpeaking was ſo uncaſy to 
him, that though it appeared, by ſigns and other indications, 
that, his underſtanding remained long clear, yet he was not 
able to expreſs himſelf to others. He ſeemed {till ſerene and 
calm, and in broken words ſaid, he thanked God he was 
I | quiet 


Urnet. 


ennet. 
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quiet within, and had nothing then to do, but to wait for the 
His body was buried, at his own delire, in 
the church of St. Laurence-Jury in London, where he had 
been the Tueſday lecturer many years*. He was a man of 
excellent judgment and temper. He had a clear head, with 
a moſt tender and compaſſionate heart. He was a faithful 
and zealous friend, but a gentle and ſoon conquered enemy. 
He was truly and ſeriouſly religious, but without affeQa- 
tion, bigotry or ſuperſt tion. His notions of morality were 
fine and ſublime. His thread of reaſoning was eaſy, clear, 
and ſolid, He was not only the beſt preacher of the age, but 
ſeemed to have brought preaching to perfection. His ſer- 
mons were ſo well heard and liked, and ſo much read, that 
all the nation propoſed him as a pattern, and ſtudied to copy 
after him. His parts remained with him clear and unclouded ; 
but the perpetual ſlanders, and other ill uſage he had been 
followed with, for many years, moſt particularly ſince his 
advancement to that great poſt, gave him too much trouble 
and too deep a concern: it could neither provoke him, nor 
fright him from his duty; but it affected his mind ſo much, 
that this was thought to have ſhortened his days. 

Both king and queen were much affected with Tillotſon's 
death, The queen for many days ſpoke of him in the ten- 
dereſt manner, and not without tears. He died ſo poor, that, 
if the king had not forgiven his firſt-fruits, his debts could 
not have been paid : So generous and charitable was he in a 
poſt, out of which Sancroft had raiſed an eſtate, which he 
left to his family f. Among the prelates that were talked of 
to ſucceed him, Stillingfleet biſhop of Worceſter, was one. 
The queen was inclined to him, and ſpoke more than once to 
the duke of Shrewſbury on that ſubject, and alſo preſſed the 
king earneſtly for him. But the whigs did generally appre- 


hend, that both his notions and temper were too high; ſo the 


perſon moſt approved of by the miniſtry, as well as univer- 
ſally well liked by the people, was Dr. Tenniſon biſhop of 


© Biſhop Burnet preached his 
funeral ſermon to a crowded au- 
dience, in which (as he ſays 
himſelf) he gave him a character 
which wes A ſeverely true, that 
perhaps he kept too much wich- 
in bounds, and ſaid leſs than he 
deſerved. 

The queen ſettled 300 l. a 
year upon his widow, WhO had 


ſo little proviſion made for her, 


that the money which was raiſed 
by the ſale of the copy of Til- 
lotſon's ſermons, publiſhed by 
Dr. Barker, amounting to 2500 l. 
(the lasgeſt ſum that had till 
then been given for any copy) 
was the greateſt part of what 
was left her. | 
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Lincoln, who fot ſerving the cure of St. Martin's in the worſt 1694. 


time, with ſo much courage and diſcretion, had now many 
friends; and no enemies. Accordingly he was tranſlated to 
the ſee of Canterbury on Jan. 10, 1634-5, and had the pri- 
vilege of recommending Dr. James Gard ner to the ſee of 
Lincoln, which he had refigned. 7 


” " 


About a month after Tillotſon's death, the queen was taken The 

il}; but the next day her illneſs ſeemed to go off. The day queen 
following ſhe went abroad; but her illneſs returned ſo heavily ſcized 

on her, that ſhe could diſguiſe it no longer. She ſhut her- with the 
ſelf up in her cloſet that night ſome hours, and, burning ſmall-pox 
many” papers, put the reft in order. Aiter that, ſhe uſed and dies, 
ſome light remedies, thinking it was only a tranſient indiſ- Burnet, 


fition; but it increaſed upon her, and within two days af- 
ter; the ſmall-pox (which then raged about London) appear- 
ed with very bad ſymptoms. It is ſaid that the phyſician's 
part was un iverſally condemned, and that her death was im- 
puted to the nes ligence or unſkilfulneſs of Dr. Ratcliffe. He 
was called for; and it appeared, but too evidently, that his 
opinion was” chieſſy * conſidered, and moſt depended on. 
Other phyſicians were afterwards called; but not *till it was 
too late. Phe king was ſtruck with this beyond expreſſion. 
On the ſecond day of her illneſs he paſſed the bill for frequent 
parliaments, which if he had not done that day, it is very 


| probable he would never have paſſed it. Never was ſuch a 
| face of univerfal forrow ſeen in a court, or in a town, as 


at this time: all people, men and women, young and old, 
could ſcarce refrain from tears: on Chriſtmas day, the ſmall- 
pox ſunk ſo entirely, and the queen felt herſelf ſo well upon 


| it, that it was for a while concluded ſhe had the meaſles, and 


that the danger was over. This hope was ill grounded, and 
of a ſhort continuance: for, before night, all was ſadly 


| changed. It appeared, that the ſmall-pox were now ſo ſunk, 


that there was no hope of raiſing them. Ihe new arch- 
biſhop attended on her ; he performed all devotions, and had 
much private diſcourſe with her: when the deſperate condi- 
tion ſhe was in was evident beyond doubt, he told the king, 
he could not do his duty faithfully, unleſs he acquainted her 
with the danger ſhe was in: the king approved of it, and 
ſaid, whatever effect it might have, he would not have her 
deceived in ſo important a matter. And, as the archbiſhop 
was preparing the queen, with ſome addreſs, not to ſurprize 
her too much with ſuch tidings, ſhe preſently apprehended 
his drift, but ſhewed no fear nor diſorder upon it. She ſaid, 
ſhe thanked God ſhe had always carried this in her mind, 

Vor. II. K | that 
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that nothing was to be left to the laſt hour; ſhe had nothing 
then to do, but to look up to God, and ſubmit to his will ; it 
went further indeed than ſubmiſſion; for ſhe ſeemed to deſire 
death, rather than life; and ſhe continued to the laſt minute 
of her life in that calm and refigned ſtate. She had for- 
merly wrote her mind, in many particulars, to the king: 
And ſhe gave order, to look carefully for a ſmall - ſcrutore 
that ſhe made uſe of, and to deliver it to the king : And, 
having diſpatched that, ſhe avoided the giving herſelf or him 
the tenderneſs, which a final parting might have raiſed in 
them both. at uo af.ok os? 

The day before ſhe died ſhe received the ſacrament, all 
the biſhops who were attending being admitted to receive it 

with her. When this was over, ſhe compoſed herſelf ſo- 
lemnly to die; ſhe ſlumbered ſometimes, but ſaid, ſhe was 
not refreſhed by it; ſhe tried once or twice to have ſaid 
ſomewhat to the king, but was not able to go through with 
it. Several cordials were given, but all was ineffeQual ; ſhe 
lay filent for ſome hours : And ſome words, that came from 
her, ſhewed her thoughts began to break. In concluſion, ſhe 
died the 28th of December, about one in the morning, in 
the thirty-third year of her age, and ſixth of her reign. 

She was the moſt univerſally lamented princeſs, and de- 
ſerved the beſt to be ſo, of any in our age or in our hiſtory, 
Biſhop Burnet has written an eſſay on her character, in which 
he affirms nothing is ſaid, but what he knew to be ſtrictly 
true, without the enlargement of figure or rhetoric 8, 


* 
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'The 


r Her character is alſo drawn 
by Mr. Boyer, in the following 
manner : 

Her perſon was tall and well 
proportioned ; her ſhape, while 


princeſs of Orange, eaſy and 


enteel ; her complexion light 
| Brown 3 her viſage oval, her 
eyes quick and lively, and the 
reſt of her features regular. Her 
_ ſtately port and native air of 
- greatneſs - commanded reſpect 
from the moſt confident; but 
der ſweet and graceful counte- 
© nance tempered the awefulneſs 
of majeſty, and her affable tem- 
per encouraged the moſt gimor- 
ous to approach her, 


ſupplied to theſe three Er 


Her apprehenſion was clear 
and ready; her memory exact; 
and her judgment ſteady and 
ſolid: Her ſoul free from all the 
weakneſſes of her own ſex, and 
endowed with the courage and 
ſtrength, that ſeem peculiar to 
ours. She was neither elated 
with proſperity, . nor dejected 
by adverſity ; and it remains un- 


decided, whether ſhe bore with 


more temper the ſmiles or the 
frowns of fortune ! 

When the neceſſity of affairs 
called the king out of his do- 
minions, ſhe alone was ſenſible 
of his abſence, which ſhe fully 


} 
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by her wiſe and prudent admi- 
niſtration. While he went abroad 
as the arbiter of Europe; to wage 
a juſt war, ſhe ſtaid at home to 
maintain peace and adminiſter 
juſtice, He was to oppoſe and 
conquer enemies; ſhe to main- 
tain and gain friends. In all 


this there was an union of their 


thoughts, and a concurrence in 
the ſame ends, the ſafety of 


Europe, the ſupport of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the honour 


and proſperity of England, An 
eagerneſs of command was ſo 
far below her, that never was ſo 

eat a capacity for government 


joined with ſo little appetite to 
it; or an authority ſo unwilling- 


ly aſſumed, ſo modeſtly managed, 
and fo chearfully laid down. It 
was eaſy for her to reward, for 


all ſorts of bounty flowed readily 


from her ; but it was much 
harder for her to puniſh, except 
when the nature of the crime 
made mercy become a cruelty, 
for then ſhe was inexorable. 

She had the moſt active zeal 
for the public, and the moſt con- 
tant deſire of doing good, join- 
ed with ſuch unaffected humility, 
that the ſecret flatteries of vani- 


ty, or ſelf-love, had no power 


over her. For, when due ac- 
knowledgements were made, or 
decent things ſaid upon occa- 
fions, that well deſerved them; 
theſe ſeemed ſcarce to be heard, 


and ſhe preſently turned off the- 


diſcourſe to other ſubjeQs. | 
Her piety and virtue wete real 
and unaffected ; and the vivacity 
and ſweetneſs of her temper and 
converſation foftened all thoſe 
ditagreeable ideas, which the 
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The king's affliction for her death was as great as it was 


world is too willing to entertain 


of the ſeverities of virtue, and 
of the ſtrictneſs of true religion. 

She was not content with be- 
ing devout herſelf; but ſhe infu- 
ſed piety into all, who came 
near her ; eſpecially thoſe, whom 
ſhe took into her more immedi- 


ate care, and whom ſhe ſtudied 
to form with the tenderneſs and 


watchfulneſs of a mother. She 
charmed them with her inſtruc- 
tions, as ſhe overcame them with 
her kindneſs. Never was miſtreſs 
both feared and loved ſo entirely 
as ſhe was. She ſcattered books 
of inſtruction round about her, 
that ſuch as waited might not be 
condemned to idleneſs. but might 
entertain themſelves uſefully, 


while they were in their turus of 


attendance. 


She had a ſublime idea of the 


chriſtianreligion in general, and a 
particular affection to the church 
of England; bat an affection, 
that was neither blind nor par- 
tial. She had a true regard to 
piety wherever ſhe ſaw it, in 
what form or party ſoever. Her 
education and judgment led her 
to the national communion ; but 
her charity was extended to all. 
She longed to ſee all proteftants, 
both at home and abroad, in a 
cloſe and brotherly conjunRion z 
and few things ever grieved her 
more, than that the proſpect of 
ſo deſired an union vaniſhed out 
of fight. 

Acceſs to her was never ob- 
ſtrufted by ſelf-intercſted fuper- 
cilious domeſtics. She made 
thoſe her favourites, who made 
the diſtreſſed theirs. She won- 
dered, that the nue plealir?, 

4 Wich 
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juſt; it was greater than thoſe, who knew him beſt, _ *** 
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his temper capable of. When ſhe died, his ſpirits funk fo 


low, that there was reaſon to apprehend, that he was follow- 


which accompanied doing good, 
did not engage princes to purſue 


it more effetually. Without 
this ſhe thought, that a private 
life was the happier as well as 
the ſafer ſtate. When reflections 
were once made before her of 
the ſharpneſs of ſome hiſtorians 
who had left heavy imputations 
on the memory of ſome princes, 
ſhe anſwered, **. That, if thoſe 
« princes were ſuch, as the.hiſ. 


« torians repreſented them, they 


„% had well deſerved that treat- 
% ment; and others, who tread 
their ſteps, might look for 
<« the ſame ; for truth would be 
« told at laſt.” Her charity was 
not confined to her own ſubjects, 
but extended in a moſt pariicu- 
lar manner to multitudes of 
French exiles, whom the perſe- 
cution ſent hither. The ſcat- 
tered Vaudois had a ſhare in her 
bounty ; and, when by the king's 
interceli 
lies, they were -enabled by the 
geen to tranſmit their faith to 
their poſterity. She likewiſe 
took care of preſerving the poor 
remnants of the Bohemian 
churches, and formed nurſeries 
of religion in ſome parts of Ger- 
many, which were exhauſted by 
war, And the laſt great pro- 
jet, that her thoughts were 
working on, with relation to a 
noble and royal proviſion for diſ- 


abled ſeamen at Greenwich, was 


particularly deſigned to be fo 
conſtituted, as to put them in a 
probable way of ending their 
days in the fear of God. 

She was a perfect example of 
conjugal love, chaſtity, and obe- 
dience. She ſet her huſbaud s 


on reſtored to their val- 


ing 


will before her as the rule of her 
life. Her admiration of him 
made her ſubmiſſion not only 
ealy, but delightful. And it 1s 
remarkable, that when Dr. Ten- 
niſon, named to be archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, went to comfort 
the king, his majeſty anſwered, 
* That he could not but grieve, 
te ſince he had loſt a wife, who 
in ſeventeen years had never 
* been guilty of an indiſcre- 
© tion.“ T3 | 
The openneſs of her behavi- 
our was ſubject to univerial ob- 
ſervation, but it was under that 


regulaxity of conduct, that thoſe, 


who knew her beſt, and ſaw her 
ofteneſt, could never diſcover 
her thoughts further, than as 
ſhe herſelf had a mind to reveal 
them; and this ſhe managed ſo, 
that no diſtruſt was ſhewn in it, 
nor diſtate given by it. 
She maintained ſincerity ſo 
entirely, that ſhe never once 
needed explanations to juſtify 
either her words or actions. As 
ſhe would not deceive others, ſo 
ſhe avoided the ſaying. of any 
thing, that might give them oc- 


caſion to deceive themſelves. 


And, when ſhe did not intend to 


promiſe, ſhe took care to ex- 
plain her meaning ſo critically, 
that no fruitleſs hopes might be 
conceived from general words of 
favour. ; 
Her age and her rank had de- 
nied her opportunities for much 
ſtudy ; yet ſhe had read the 
beſt books in Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, the three languages, 
that were almoſt equally familiar 
to her. She gave the molt of 


her retired hours to the-readiog 
0 


F ENGLAND. 
ing her; for ſome weeks after he was ſo little maſter of him- 
ſelf, that he. was not capable of minding buſineſs, or of ſee- 


ing company. *iq 


of the ſcriptures, and of books 
relating to them. Next to the 
belt ſubjects, ſhe beſtowed moſt 
of her time on books of hiſtory, 
eſpecially of the latter ages, and 
particularly of her own king- 
doms, as being the moſt proper 
to give her uſeful inſtructions. 
She had a great reliſh, as well 
as a great love for „but 
loved it beſt, when Ay con- 
verſant about divine and moral 
ſubjects; and ſhe would often 
expreſs her concern for the de- 
filement of the Engliſh ftage. 
She had no'reliſh-for thoſe in- 
dolent diverſions, which are too 
common conſumers of moſt 
people's time, and which make 
as great waſtes on their minds, 
as they do on their fortunes. If 
ſhe uſed them ſometimes, it was 
only in compliance with forms, 
becauſe ſhe was unwilling to 
ſeem to cenſure others with too 
harſh a ſeverity. She gave her 
minutes of leiſure with the great- 
eſt delight to architecture and 
gardening. She had no other 
inclination, beſides this, to any 
diverſions, that were expenſive ; 
and, ſince this employed many 
hands, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 
That ſhe hoped it would be 
* forgiven her.” When her 
eyes were endangered by read- 
ing too much, and in all thoſe 
hours, that were not given to 
better employments, ſhe wrought 
with her own hands, and that 
ſometimes with ſo conſtant a di- 
ligence, as if ſhe had been to 
get her livelihood by it. It was 


a new ſight (and ſuch a one as 


was made by ſome, the ſubject 


There 


of raillery) to ſee a queen work 
ſo many hours a day, But ſhe 
uſed to ſay, ** That ſhe looked 


on idleneſs as the great cor- 


© rupter of human nature: 
* That if the mind had no 
employment given it, it would 
create ſome of the worſt ſort 
„ to itſelf.” Her example ſoon 
wrought on, not only thoſe, who 
belonged to her, but the whole 


kingdom to follow it; ſo that it 


was become as much the faſhion 
among the ladies of quality to 
work, as it had been formerly 
to be idle. 

She thought it a barbarous di- 
verſion, which reſulted from the 
misfortunes, imperfections, or 
follies of others; and ſhe ſcarce 
ever expreſſed a more entire ſa- 
tisfaction in a ſermon, that in 
that of archbiſhop Tillotſon a- 

ainſt evil-ſpeaking, When ſhe 
thought ſome were guilty of it, 
ſhe would aſk them, If they 
* had readthatſermon?”, Which 
was underſtood to be a repri- 
mand, though in the ſofteſt 
manner. She had indeed one 
of the bleſſings of virtue, that 
does not always accompany it; 
for ſhe was as free from cenſures, 
as ſhe was from deſerving them. 

In thoſe ſteps of her later 
years, which, at firſt appear- 
ance, ſeemed capable of hard 
conſtruction, ſne weighed the rea- 
ſons, which ſhe went upon, with 
great caution and exactneſs. Her 
inclinations lay ſtrong to a duty, 
that nature had put her under; 
but ſhe was determined to accept 
the crown, becauſe ſhe was per- 


ſuaded, that there was no other 
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e felt no tenderneſs, ſhe 


130 THE HISTORY 
1694. There are two things that ſeem to caſt ſome reflection on 
A.. the memory of queen Mary; her behaviour, when ſhe firſt 
came to Whitehall, after her father's abdication $ and her 
laſting quarrel with her ſiſter, the princeſs of Denmark. The 
queen arrived in England the very night before the throne was 
filled, and appeared ſo very chearful and gay, as if ſhe had 
not the leaſt concern for what had happened to her father. 
Conduct When ſhe came to her own apartment at Whitehall (ſays 
of the du- the ducheſs of Marlborough, who was then waiting on her) 
— o ſhe ran about it, looking into every cloſet and conveniency, 
— and turning up the quilts upon the bed, as people do when 
p. 25. come into an inn, and with no other ſort of concern in her 
appearance but ſuch as they expreſs; a behaviour, which, 
though at that time the ducheſs was extremely careſſed by 
her, ſhe thought very ſtrange and unbecoming. For what- 
ever neceſſity there was of depoſing king James, he was ſtill 
her father, who had been ſo lately driven from that chamber 
and that bed; and therefore, if 
N ſhould (as the ducheſs obſerves) at leaſt have looked grave, 
J or even penſively ſad, at ſo melancholy a reverſe of his 
_ fortune, But biſhop Burnet's account of this incident en- 
820. 


tirely clears the queen from the charge of indecency, and 
want of tenderneſs on ſo moving an occaſion. It had, it 
ſeems, been given out, that ſhe was not well pleaſed with 
the late tranſactions, both with relation to her father and the 
preſent ſettlement. Upon which the prince wrote to her, 


that it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould appear, at firſt, ſo chearful, 


that no body might be diſcouraged by her looks, or be led 
ta apprehend that ſhe was uneaſy by reaſon of what had been 


viſible means left to preſerve the 

roteſtant religion, not only here, 
bo every where elſe. And, 
when the famous battle of the 
Boyne was fought, her concern 
was equally divided between a 
father and a huſband. 

She received the intimations 
of approaching death with an 
entire reſignation to the will of 
God ; and, when in the cloſeſt 
ſtruggle with that king of ter- 
rors, ſhe preſerved a perfect 
tranquillity. The melancholy 
fighs of all who came near her, 
could not diſcompoſe her. She 
then declared, That ſhe felt 


the joys of a good conſcience, 
and the power of religion. 
giving her ſupports, which 
** even the laſt agonies could not 
„ ſhake.”” She received the ſa- 
crament with a devotion, that 
inflamed as well as melted all, 
who ſaw it; and then quietly 
concluded a life, that had been 
led through a great variety of 
accidents with a conſtant equality 
of temper. To ſum up all, ſhe 
was a tender wife, a kind friend, 
a gentle miſtreſs, ,a gracious 
queen, a good chriſtian, and one 
of the beit of women. 


done, 


OF ENGLA ND. 

done. This made her put on a great air of gaiety, when 
ſhe came to Whitehall, and, as may be imagined, had great 
crowds of all ſorts coming to wait upon her. The biſhop 
owns, he was one of thoſe who cenſured her in his thoughts, 
He was of opinion, that a little more ſeriouſneſs had done as 
well, when ſhe came into her father's palace, and was to be 
ſet on her father's throne the next day. He had never ſeen 
the leaſt indecency in any part of her deportment before, 


which made this appear ſo extraordinary, that ſome days 


after he took the liberty to aſk her how it came, that 
what' ſhe ſaw in fo ſad a revolution, as to her father's perſon, 
made not a greater impreſſion upon her? She took this 
freedom with her uſual goodneſs, and aſſured him, that ſhe 
felt the ſenſe of it very lively upon her thoughts. But ſhe 
told him, that the letters which had been ſent her, had ob- 
liged her to put on a chearfulneſs, in which ſhe might, 
perhaps, go too far, becauſe ſhe was obeying directions, and 
acting a part, which was not very natural to her. 


As to the breach between the queen and her ſiſter, the Burnet; 
biſhop ſays, it cannot be mentioned without ſome reflections II. 91. 


on her memory, and he owns himſelf much troubled to ſee 
her carry it fo far. Doubtleſs the queen imagined, the prin- 
ceſs was in the wrong to feek after a parliamentary pro- 
viſion, without any previous application to her or the king, and 
afterwards to refuſe to diſmiſs from her ſervice the lady 
Marlborough (when the earl her huſband was in diſgrace) 
though earneſtly defired, nay, ordered by their majeſties fo 
to do; and therefore ſhe might think the princeſs had in- 
jured her in not ſubmitting to her will. However this be, 
the queen ſaw her not in her laſt illneſs. For though the 
princeſs, upon news of the queen's indiſpoſition, fent a lady 
of her bed-chamber, to deſire that ſhe might be allowed to 
wait on her majeſty, ſhe received for anſwer the next day, 
in a letter to the lady that brought the meſlage, that the king 
and queen thanked her for ſending and deſiring to come; but, 
it being thought ſo neceſſary to keep the queen as quiet as 


poſſible, hoped ſhe would defer it. This deferring the prin- Conduct 
ceſs's. coming, (ſays the ducheſs of Marlborough) was only of the du- 
to leave room for continuing the quarrel, in caſe the queen cheſs of 
ſhould chance to recover, or for reconciliation with the king Marl. 

(if that ſhould be thought convenient) in caſe of the queen's P: 106, 


Burnet. 


death. By this delay, the two ſiſters never met, though (as 
biſhop Burnet ſays) the queen, when dying, ſent a recon- 
ciling meſſage to the princels, Be that as it will, upon the 


K 4 death 
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169g. death of the queen, the princeſs, by advice of the lord Sun- 
b derland and others, wrote the following letter to the king: 
The king | 
and the 8 IR, 


princeſs 


e 6< I beg your majeſty's favourable acceptance. of my ſincere 
conciled, *© and hearty ſorry for your great affliction in the loſs of. the 
Burnet, © queen. And I do aſſure your majeſty, I am as ſenſibly 
Conduct touched with this ſad misfortune, as if I had never been 
of the © ſo unhappy, as to have fallen into her diſpleaſure. 
ducheſs of It is my earneſt deſire, your majeſty would give me 
Marl. „leave to wait upon you, as ſoon as it can be without in- 
© conveniency to you, and without danger of increaſing 
« your affliction, that I may have an opportunity myſelf, not 
c only of repeating this, but of aſſuring your majeſty of my 
<< real intentions to omit no occation of giving you conftant 
6c. proofs of my ſincere reſpect and concern for your perſon 
e and intereſt, as becomes, | | 


« SIR, 
« Your MaJtsTY's 
ee moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
p “ and ſervant, 


«<ANNE.,” 


The king, thinking a reconciliation expedient, now that 
the princeſs was become the next heir to the crown by the 
act of ſettlement, conſented that ſhe ſhould wait upan him 
at Kenſington at a time he appointed, where ſhe was re- 
ceived with extraordinary civility, The perſon, who ma- 
naged entirely the affair between the king and the princeſs, 
was the lord Sunderland. He had, before there was any 
thought of the queen's dying, defigned to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to make up the breach. He alſo perſuaded his ma- 
jeſty to give the princeſs St. James's-houſe, to which the 
king added, by way of prefent, moſt of the queen's jewels. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other favours, the 
good correſpondence, that appeared between the king and 
princeſs, was little more than an appearance. They lived in- 
deed in terms of civility, and in formal viſits ; but the king 
did not bring her into any ſhare of buſineſs; nor did he 
order his miniſters to wait on her, and give her any account 


of affairs, 


CHAP. 
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7. funeral. Lancaſhire plt.- 
ates about it — Prixeedings of the parliament againſt bribery, 
— Afair of the orphans —and of the Eaft-india company.— 
Proragation.— State of coin. — Aſter appointing the lords 
jaſtices, the king goes abroad.—- Parliament in Scotland — An 
att for a new company.—T he Gleneoe affair inquired into. 
fur in Ireland, Campaign in Flanders—1r: Catalinia.— 
he king returns and calls a parliament.— Tales a progreſs 
into the north, 


U PON the queen's. death, the two houſes ſet an ex- 


ample, that was followed by the whole nation, of _ _ 
making conſolatory addreſſes to the king. The lords led the 1694. 
way, and on the 31ſt of December, went in a body to Ken- Addreſſes 
ſington, and preſented the following addrels : on the 

queen's 

60 WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal fubjeAs, the death. 
40 lords ſpiritual and temporal in 2 aſſembled, The lords 
« do with inexpreſſible grief humbly aſſure your majeſty of addreſs. 
6 the deep ſenſe we have of the loſs your majeſty and the pr. H. L. 
„ whole kingdom doth ſuſtain by the death of that excel- I. 443. 
& lent princeſs, our ſovereign lady, the queen; moſt humbly 
6 beſeeching your majeſty, that you would not indulge your 
de grief upon this ſad occaſion, to the prejudice of the 
& health of your royal perſon, in whoſe preſervation, not 
te only the welfare of your own ſubjects, but of all Chriſten- 
& dom, is ſo much concerned. We further beg leave, upon 
ce this ſad occaſion, humbly to renew to your majeſty, the 
tc hearty and ſincere aſſurances of our utmoſt aſſiſtance 
againſt all your enemies, both at home and abroad, and 
& of all other demonſtrations of the greateſt duty and af- 
« fection, that can poſſibly be paid by the moſt faithful ſub- 
. Jects.” | Py 


| To this addreſs his majeſty anſwered :. © I heartily thank 
you for your kindneſs to me, but much more for the ſenſe 


% you ſhew of our great loſs, which is above what I can 
& expreſs,” 1 c 
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On the ſame day, the king was attended by the houfe of 
commons, with the like addreſs, which was ſoon followed 
by addreſſes, from the city and ctergy of London; and from 
moſt of the conſiderable corporations throughout England. 
+: was alſo addreſſed by the diſſenting miniſters, who had 
loſt in the queen a true friend; in reſpect of her hearty de- 
fire of miting to the church as many of the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, as could be brought into the ſcheme of a compre- 
henfion, For few things ever grieved her more, than that 
the proſpect of ſo deſired an union entirely vaniſhed by the 
proceedings of the convocation, in 1689: 25 
The queen having lain ſome time in ſtate in her bed- 
chamber at Whitehall, her funeral was performed on the 5th 
day of March, with ſuch magnificence, as expreſſed the 
Not only her majeſty's 
ouſhold ſervants, but all the judges, ſerjeants at law, lord 
mayor and aldermen of the city of London, and, which 
raiſed that mournful pomp to the higheſt pitch of ſplendor, 
both houſes of parliament attended the royal corps from 
Whitehall to Weſtminſter - Abbey, where Dr. Tenniſon, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, preached her funeral ſermon 2. 


This circumſtance of the two houſes attending could never 
happen before, ſince death had always diſſolved our parlia- 
ments. It is true, the earl of Rocheſter tried, if he could 
have raiſed a doubt of the legality of this patliament's con- 
tinuance, fince it was fummoned by king William and queen 
Mary; alledging, that, upon her death, the writ, that ran 
in her name, ſeemed to die with her. This would have 

| had 


anſwer was 


2 This ſermon gave great of- 
fence to the diſaffected, who 
were extremely incenſed at the 


queen for her conduct towards 


her father; and Dr. Thomas 
Kenn, the deprived biſhop” of 
Bath and Wells, wrote a letter 
to Dr. Tenniſon, dated March 
the 2gth, 1695, upon the occa- 
caſion of his ſermon, reproach- 
ing him particularly, for not cal- 
ling upon her majeſty on her 
death bed to repent of the ſhare 
ſhe had in the revolution. And 
this was a topic inſiſted upon in 
another pamphlet, printed at 
that time ; to both which an 


% and ſeve 
caſions: Being a vindication 
* of the late queen, his preſent 


ubliſhed in 1696, 
under the title of * A Defence 
« of the Archbiſhop's Sermon on 
* the Death of her late Majeſty 
* of bleſſed memory, and of the 


„ ſermons of the late arch- 


4 biſhop, biſhop of _ Litchfield 
and Coventry, biſhop of Ely, 
„ biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Sher- 
* lock, Dr. Wake, Mr. Fleet- 
* wood, &c. preached upon that 
other ſolemn oc- 


„ majeſty, and the government, 


from the malicious aſperſions 
* caſt upon them in two late 


% pamphlets, 


F ENGLAND. 
had fatal conſequences, if, in that ſeaſon of the year, all 1694-5. 


things muſt have ſtood till, till a new parliament could have 
| been brought together. But the act, which put the admini- - 
ſtration entirely in the king, though the queen had a ſhare in 


5 
2 


3 


the dignity of ſovereign, made this cavil appear to be ſo ill- 


1 


grounded, that no body ſeconded ſo dangerous a ſuggeſtion. 

© The paſſing the bill for the frequent meeting of parlia- Remarks 
ments, before queen Mary's death, and even before her being on the bill 
taken ill, was a very ſeaſonable ſtep in the king, ſince he for fre- 
I ny diſpelled the jealouſies, which not only his enemies, — pars 
but alſo many of his friends began to entertain of the preſent ente. 
© parliament ; whereas, had he not given his aſſent to that act, 

till after the queen's death, people had not failed to ſay, that 

it had been extorted from him by the neceſſity of his affairs. 

5 Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion of parliament, the Account 


- 


3 


| popiſh Lancaſhire gentlemen, inſtead of acknowledging the of the 
leni | 

the legal proſecution of ſome of their party as a ſtate- trick, Plot. 
and the contrivance of ſome courtiers to enrich themſelves by BUC: 

© the ruin of others; and ſubmitted the whole matter to the 
examination of the houſe of commons. It will be proper 
therefore to premiſe a brief account of their deſign to ſubvert 

the government, and of the proceedings againſt them, in 
order that a right notion may be formed of the grounds of 

the clamour againſt thoſe proceedings. 

On the 15th of June 1694, Lunt, an Iriſhman, (who has Lunt's de- 
already been mentioned) made his diſcovery, and depoſed be- poſitions. 
fore Sir John Trenchard, ſecretary of ſtate: That he had 

„ followed the late king James into France, and thence into 
Ireland: that from Ireland he was ſent into England, with 


| « pamphlets, one intitled, Re- 
% marks on ſome late ſermons, 
„Kc. the other, A Letter to 
| © the author of a ſermon 
6 orgy at the funeral cf her 
„late majeſty queen Mary.“ 
The author of the remarks on 
ſome. late ſermons makes the 
following obſervations : 
That the queen was taken 
« fick and died. in the ſame 
„month when her father la- 
* boured under an unnatural 
* rebellion, and about the ſame 
* kour, that he went from Fe- 


« verſham ; and was cut off in 
** the middle of her days, ac- 
** cording to the punifhment 
* threatened, to the breakers of 
„the fifth commandment.” St. 
Tr. II. 534. So inveterate were 
the jacobite clergy againſt the 
queen, for uſurping (as they 
called it) her father's throne, 
that one of them inſulted her 
memory, with this text, Go 
* now ſee this curſed woman 
* and bury her, for ſhe is a 
“ king's daughter.” 


« commiſſions 


E 


ty of the preſent government, endeavoured to repreſent Lancaſture 
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1694-5. © commiſſions from that king to certain gentlemen in Lanca- 


mixe, Cheſhire, &c. to raiſe war againſt king William 


« and queen Mary: that he and George Wilſon, his guide, 
ce delivered thoſe commiſſions to whom they were directed; 
«© whoſe names he mentioned in his narrative. That, at the 
« inſtance and proper coſts of thoſe gentlemen, to whom he 
& had delivered commiſſions, he bought arms, and liſted and 
&« fubſiſted many for the ſervice of the late king James, in 
cc order to an invaſion and infurreQion in that county. That 
& he was twice ſent by thoſe gentlemen into France to the 
4e late king, to ſignify their readineſs, and receive his further 
« commands; and that, when he was at London, beſides 
c his employment of buying arms, and liſting ſoldiers, he 
<« helped ſome jacobites over into France, and ſecured others, 
cc who came from thence, who, all of them, told him, that 
<« generally fir John Freind furniſhed money for thoſe expedi- 
<« tions, and paid ſubſiſtence money to them as ſoldiers.” 
This evidence was confirmed by the teſtimony of George 
Wilſon, who guided and aſſiſted Lunt in the delivery of king 
James's commiſfions, and by the depoſitions and affidavits of 
ſeveral perſons, (fome at a great diſtance from, and utter 
ſtrangers to one another) all agreeing in the moſt material 
circumſtances of the Lancafhire conſpiracy, _ | 
The government being fully informed of the plot, war- 
rants were iſſued out to ſeize the conſpirators ; and though, 
for the greater ſecrecy, the names of the offenders were not 
put into the warrant at the ſecretary's office by thoſe who 
drew the watrants, but were afterwards put in by the ſecre- 
taries themſelves, yet, by ſome treacherous correſpondence, 
the Lancafhire gentlemen had notice given them of all prp-— 
ceedings at London. Upon this they burnt their commit; 
ſions, buried their arms and other warlike equipage, under- 
ground, and moſt of them fled from their habitations. How- 
ever, through the extraordinary care and diligence of captain 
Baker, and others employed in that ſervice, ſome of the plot- 
ters were apprehended, and arms enough found to convince 
the world, that there was a treaſonable deſign on foot againſt 
the government. There was likewiſe found in Mr. Standiſh's 
cloſet, at the ſearch made at Standiſh hall, on the 16th of 
July 1694, the draught of a remonſtrance or declaration, to 
be printed and publiſhed at king James's landing ; which, 
according to Mr. Croſby's papers, and Mr. Robinſon's depo- 
ſitions, was to be attempted very ſpeedily. 8 
As many of the perſons accuſed, as could be apprehended, 
being brought up to London, and examined, were, ſome of 
them, committed to the Tower, and others to Ne i. * 
| where 
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where they continued about a month. During this time, 
their friends and ſollicitors exerted all their ſkill and diligence 
to take off the king's evidence, both by offering them large 
ſums of money, as was atteſted by Mr. Baker, Mrs. Hearſt, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Brown, and Mrs, Elliot; and that failing, 
by finding out perſons, who would repreſent the king's wit- 
neſſes under heinous characters, that the jury might give no 
credit to their depoſitions. Many perſons were practiſed up- 
on, ſome of whom refuſed ſo baſe an action; but others, 
through great importunities and promiſes of large rewards, 
were prevailed with to defame the king's eyidences, both at 
Mancheſter, and in the parliament-houſe. But that which 
raiſed the great clamour againſt the diſcovery of the plot, was 
the gaining one Taffe, alias Thomas O Mullen, an Iriſh- 
man, to the other fide ; which happened in this manner. 

In December 1693, Lunt came from France, and being, 
as he afterwards pretended, troubled in conſcience, for having 
engaged in the barbarous deſign of aſſaſſinating the king, re- 
ſolved to' atone for that crime, by diſcovering all he knew, 
that had been acted, or was then plotting againſt his majeſty. 
His coming over was made known to Mr. Taffe, a familiar 
acquaintance of Lunt's wife, and who was repreſented to 
Lunt as a perſon, that had done ſome conſiderable ſervice to 
the public v. To him Lunt's wife had told, that her huſband 
was lately come out of France; which made Taffe, who 
pretended to be zealous for the government, enquire how 
matters ſtood at St. Germains? adding that, if Lunt could 
diſcover any thing, that might be ſerviceable to their majeſties, 
he would introduce him to a perſon, that would receive his 
information. Lunt gives credit to Taffe, ſhews his willing- 
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d Taffe was pn Iriſh prieſt, 
who had not only changed his 
religion, but had married in king 
James's time. He came into the 
ſervice of the preſent govern- 
ment, and had a ſmall penſion. 
He was long in purſuit of a 
diſcovery of 4 impoſture in the 
birth of the prince of Wales, 
and was engaged with more 
ſucceſs in diſcovering the con- 
cealed eſtates of the prieſts and 
the religious orders, in which 
ſome progreſs was made. Theſe 
ſeemed to be ſure evidences of 


the man's ſincerity, ar leaſt in 
his oppoſition to thoſe, whom 
he had forſaken, and whom he 


was provoking in ſo ſenſible a 


manner. Thie is mentioned 
chiefly to ſhew, how little that 


. ſort of men are to be depended 


on. He poſſeſſed thoſe, to whom 
his other diſcoveries gave him 
acceſs, of the importance of, this 
Lunt, and was very zealous in 
ſupporting Lunt's credit, and 
in aſſiſting him in his diſcoveries, 
Burnet, II. 142. 


neſs 
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neſs to make a diſcovery, and thereupon Taffe brings him to 
the earl of Bellamont, and vouches for his honeſty. After 
his lordſhip had heard Lunt's relation, he commanded him to 
wait on him again in two or three days; which Lunt obey 
ing, and his lordſhip being ſomewhat indiſpoſed, he ſent Lunt 
with a Letter to fir John Trenchard, Taffe accompanied 
him thither, and the ſecretary, hearing what Lunt had to 
diſcover, firſt ſent him into Kent, and afterwards command- 
ed him to put his depoſitions into writing, and bring theni to 
him. Lunt performed it : Taffe heard all the information 
read, aggravated the crimes, and appeared the moſt forward 
of any to have the perſons accuſed brought to juſtice ; and, 
pretending to be ſerviceable in knowing the country and 
people there, he went down into Lancaſhire with Mr. Aaron 
Smith and Mr. Baker, and afliſted the king's meſſengers in 
ſearching at Standiſh-hall, and other places, 29,3 
Taffe ſhewed an extraordinary zeal in his majeſty's ſervice, 
but might have been much more uſeful than he was in finding 
concealed arms and perſons, if he had made more uſe of his 
head and leſs of his fingers. The managers of that affair, 
and the king's meſſengers, quickly perceiving his pilferi 
practices to be very injurious to the inhabitants, and no lefs 
ſcandalous to themſelves, were forced to have as watchful an 
eye upon him, as upon the buſineſs they were employed in; 
though, notwithſtanding all their care, he committed ſome 
groſs felonies. Soon after he came to London, he waited 
on the lord Bellamont, gave his lordſhip an account of what 
rſons and arms had been ſeized, that ſeveral gentlemen had 
made their eſcapes, and that others abſconded to ſecure 
themſelves : whereupon the lord Bellamont aſked Taffe, if 
this was the buſineſs, which Lunt had diſcovered ? Taffe an- 
ſwered, it was, and that Lunt was the main evidence of the 
conſpiracy z was very well known at the reſpective places, 
which he had mentioned in his depoſitions ; and had done 
reater ſervice at his being there, if the Lancaſhire gentlemen 
ad not received notice from London of their coming ten 
days before they came to Standiſh-hall. This account bein 
given to the lord Bellamont, Taffe addreſſed himfelf to Mr. 
Aaron Smith and captain Baker, for the reward of his ſervice ; 
but, finding himſelf flighted and reprimanded for his ſcanda- 
lous behaviour, he grew angry, and refolved to revenge him- 
ſelf upon the government, even to the fpoiling of the plot. 
The friends, relations, and ſollicitors of the priſoners were 
no ſooner acquainted with his deſign, but the bargain was 
firuck, and his terms agreed to: twenty pounds were paid 
I him 
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him in hand, with aſſurance (as was afterwards ſworn in the 1694-5. 


houſe of lords) of a annuity: for life, to be ſettled in 
Lancaſhire z and, left he ſhould cool, he was immediately 
ſent into the country to be their counter-evidence, when the 
trials ſhould commence at Manchefter. 


Haying thus gained Taffe, and got from unwary Lunt the 
names 


the king's witneſſes, and the whole matter of the 
evidence, the next attempt for defeating the whole plot was 
engaging Ferguſon to write in defence of the Lancaſhire gen- 
tlemen, and to aſperſe their accuſers ; and this ſtratagem had 
ſuch a notable effect, that the popiſh mob at Mancheſter ani- 


| mated by reading Ferguſon's paper (which was almoſt ia 


every hand. in that county) had reſolved to prevent the trials 
of. the priſoners, by ſtoning the king's evidences to death. 
But thoſe, who knew they would be acquitted, prevailed with 
the-mob to forbear the execution of that inhuman reſolution 
till the trials were ended. And indeed, no ſooner were the 
trials over, and the witneſſes leaving the town, but the mob 
endeayoured to ſtone them to death, and in ſuch a violent 
and tumultuous. manner, that not only the witneſſes, but a 
gentleman. of. counſel for the king, the king's proſecutor, and 


king's clerk in the crown-office, very narrowly eſcaped wich 
their lives. | 
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The trials began at Mancheſter the 16th of October 1694, The Lan- 
where the king's evidence proved, That the priſoners at the caſhire 
< bar had received commiſſions from the late king James, ta gentlemen 
<« raiſe war againſt the preſent government: and to that end tried at 


<& had bought arms, . liſted and ſubſiſted ſoldiers at their own 


though then one of the counſel for the king, endeayoured to 
baffle and confound the king's witneſſes, by aſking them ſe- 
veral frivolous queſtions 3 but, failing in that, he required 
Lunt to point at the ſeveral priſoners by name, In doin 

this, Lunt happened to point at a wrong man, which miſtake 


might be occaſioned by the crowd. However, this gratified 


the popiſh mob, and raiſed a loud laugh. But their mirth 
continued not long; for, another of the judges commanding 
Lunt to touch and name all the accuſed gentlemen with the 
cryer's ſtaff, he named them all right. , 
Witneſſes were afterwards produced for the priſoners, but 
nothing was alledged by them, that could invalidate the 
king's evidence, except Taffe's teſtimony, who boldly de- 
Clared, „ That there was no truth in the pretended plot, the 


whole being a villainous contrivance between himſelf and 


« Lunt;” which ſingle declaration, without any oath, out- 


weighed - 


Mancheſ- 
e charge, &c.” It is affirmed that fir William Williams, ber 
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and ac- 
quitted. 
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weighed” the teſtimonies of the ten poſitive witoeſſts for the 
king; and thereupon ſit William Williams, the chief mana- 


ger of the win, ed down in the court, and would examine 


no mote. witneſſes againſt the riſoriers. And 'fq,. withoiit 
calling for the 1997 K thi ich nce, the matter ks. let fall; 
ac when the j ju 1 gave the charge to the jury, it — io 
ayour of the ptiſogers; fo that they were a = 
thoſe that were . to by tried a frer 1 ere al A 
charged without trial. 
The whole par 
lained both |. the nne of — and of the be es 
and fir William William ee n returned to Lot Z 


Ion 
which the government, in abhorrence of ſuc be i, - 


racy againſt the lives and eſtates of the Lanes and Che: 


This ſtrange turn being den to the affair, 
many of the wiſer ſort of t boſe, who were friends to the 
accuſed gentlemen, and dreaded e —— uence of a further 
inquiry, adyiſed them to ſit pn a uiet Card leave it to the 
n to puniſh their Wat rs, 1 they ſaw fit; but 
ome lawyers. over-ruled this advice, and ſo the Lancaſhiire 
and Cheſhire re gentlemen, on the 24th of November” 1694; 
brought the affair into the hqufe of commons,” 
Vihite this affair was depending, ſeveral . witneſſes were 
rocured againſt the king's evidences in parliament, by down- 
right bribery, and by tellin ng them, that they were not to be 
put to their oaths; and therefore, not being in danger of 
e . might ſafely and confidently tell all the ſtories, that 
ere dictated to them e. Indirect means were alſo uſed to 
aſperſe the carl of Macclesfield, at that time lord-lieutenant 
of the county of Lancaſter, who, being a profeſſed friend to 
the government, was, of conſequence, thought by the j Jaco- 
bites their mortal enemy). 
The hauſe of commons, after ſeveral hearings, ſtrict exa- 


ſhite gentlemen. | 


the com- minations, and long debates, which continued at the ſeveral 


mons a- 
bout the 


© By the late trial, it had ma- afar hy" found to be notori- 


Lancaſhire nifeſtly r how little the oulfly falſe; and it is certain, that 


plot. 


crown gained 
which yet was thought an ad- reſtraint, and many, whom an 


by one thing, the terror of an oath is a great 


vantage; that the witneſſes for 
the priſoners were not upon 
oath : many things were upon 


this occahon witneſſed in favour 
of the priſoners, which were 


3 


oath might over-awe, would 
more freely allow themſeves the 


liberty of lying, in behalf of a 
priſoner, to ſave his life. 


e 
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appointed times, the ſpace of eleven weeks, on the 6th of 
February, ** proceeded farther in reading the information 
« and papers delivered into the houſe by Mr. Aaron Smith, 
e touching the late proceedings and trials in Lancaſhire and 
«« Cheſhire. Mr. Lunt's information was read; as alſo Mr; 
« Wilſon's and Mr. Womball's; and other papers delivered 
« into the houſe by Mr. Aaron Smith were likewiſe read; 
« among which were ſeveral printed papers. Whereupon 
« the houſe came to the following reſolutions ; firſt, That 
ce there did appear to the. houſe, that there was ſufficient 
«grounds for the proſecution and trials of the gentlemen at 
ce Mancheſter. And, ſecondly, That upon the informations 
« and examinations before this houſe, it doth appear, that 
ec there was a dangerous plot carried on againſt the king and 
« government.” At the ſame time the commons ordered an 
act of the pretended parliament of Ireland, held in the year 
1689, recognizing the late king James, and two proclama- 
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tions of that abdicated prince, to be burnt by the hands of 


the common hangman, Beſides this, the houſe, after having 
given an order.for the taking Mr. Standiſh of Standiſh-hall 
in Lancaſhire into cuſtody, and their meſſenger reporting, 
that he was not to be found, addreſſed the king to iſſue out a 
proclamation to apprehend him. | 

This diſappointment in the houſe of commons was no ſmall 
mortification to the jacobites ; yet, in hopes of better ſucceſs, 
they laid their complaints alſo before the houſe of peers, 
where, after examining ſome witneſſes, and many debates, 
the queſtion being put, Whether the government had ſuffi- 
« cient cauſe to proſecute the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire gen- 
« tlemen?” It was carried in the affirmative z though the 
earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham appeared with great zeal 
on the. other fide, and in concluſion proteſted againſt the 
vote, by which the lords juſtified the proceedings againſt thoſe 
gentlemen. | 

The accuſed gentlemen, notwithſtanding theſe diſappoint- 
ments, at the next Lancaſter aſſizes in Auguſt 1695, brought 
on trials upon an information of perjury againſt Lunt, Wom- 
ball, and Wilſon, three of the king's witneſſes, who were 
all found guilty ; and afterwards indicted for a conſpiracy 
againſt the lives and eſtates of thoſe gentlemen. But, the 
gentlemen refuſing to furniſh the king's attorney and ſolicitor- 
general with witneſſes to prove the pretended perjuries, the 
proſecution was let fall, and Lunt, Womball, and Wilſon 
diſcharged. | | 
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1694-5- This deſign of throwing an imputation upon the govern- 
—— ment failing, another was ſet up againſt the bank, wh ch be- 
com- an to have a flouriſhing credit, and had ſupplied the king 
plaints of ſo regularly with money, and that upon fuch reaſonable 
the bank. terms, that thoſe, who intended to make matters go heavily, 
Burnet. tried what could be done to ſhake the credit of the bank. 
But this attempt was rejected in both houſes with indigna- 

tion; it being very evident, that public credit would ſignify 

little, if what was eſtabliſhed, in one ſeſſion of parſiament, 

might be fallen upon and ſhaken in another. ths. 5] 

Proceed- The molt remarkable buſineſs of this ſeſſion of parliament 
ings in was the inquiry into bribery, and the timely check given to 
parlia- the moſt ſcandalous and dangerous corruption, which had 
ment a- [ately tainted, not only the agents of the army, and ſeveral 
_ bri- members of the houſe of commons, but alſo the ſpeaker him- 
Ty- ſelf, and creyt into his majeſty's privy-council. The inquiry 
3 5 into theſe corrupt practices was as accidental as neceſſary. In 
479. the account of it mention is made of the monſtrous ſums of 
The occa- thouſands, and tens of thouſands; yet, at the firſt, the pay- 
hon of the ment of a petty ſum of ten pounds, or leſs, had certainly 
qu. prevented the diſcovery, the riſe of which was from the juſt 
complaint of ſome inbabitants of Royfton in Hertfordſhire 

| againſt the abuſes of officers and ſoldiers in exacting ſubſiſt- 
Jan. 12. ence-money. This coming by petition, before the houſe of 
commons, and the petitioners, and alſo Mr. Tracy Paunce- 
fort, agent of colonel Haſtings's regiment, and the officers 
complained of, being heard and examined, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, © That the officers and foldiers of the army de- 
„ manding and exacting ſubſiſtence- money in their quarters, 
C or upon their march, is arbitrary and illegal, and a great 
“ violation of the rights and liberties of the ſubject:“ and 
thereupon ordered, That the commiſſioners for taking and 
« ſtating the public accounts do lay before the houſe their 
&« obſervations of the abuſes and ill practices committed by 
ic the agents of the regiments of the army; and that agent 
*« Pauncefort ſhould forthwith lay before the houſe a particu- 
< lar account of all the monies received by him from the 
« earl of Ranelagh, and the times of ſuch receipts ſince the 
“ 28th of May laſt ; and how he had paid the ſums, and 
« when, and to whom, and what remained in his hands.” 
Purſuant to this order, Mr. Harley, from the commiſſion- 
ers for taking and ſtating the public accounts, preſented to the 
houſe their obſervations on the ill practices committed by 
the agents; which being taken into conſideration, and Paun- 
Jan, 29. cefort, upon bringing in his accounts, being examined, 5 = 
C colon 
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colonel Haſtings, major Monteal and ſome other officers and 1694-5. 
2gents, it was reſolved by the houſe, ©* That agent Tracey 
« Pauncefort, for neglecting to pay the ſubſiſtence- money 
© to the officers and ſoldiers, that quartered at Royſton, 
< having monies in his hands to do the ſame, be taken 
<« into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending the houſe.” 
About a fortnight after Pauncefort was again examined, and 
refuſing to anſwer to ſeveral queſtions, though required upon 
pain of being proceeded againſt with the utmoſt rigour and 
ſeverity, it was unanimouſly reſolved, "That, by his abſo- 
ec [ute refuſal to anſwer to a matter of fact, demanded of him 
« by the houſe, he had violated, the privilege, and con- 
c temned the authority of the houſe, and the fundamental 
«© conſtitution thereof;” for which offence he was immedi- 
ately committed priſoner to the 'Tower. 
His brother, Mr. Edward Pauncefort, was next brought 
upon the ſtage, who being ſummoned, and examined by the 
houſe, it was reſolved, + That he, for contriving to cheat Feb. 16. 
« colonel Haſtings's regiment of five hundred guineas, and 
6“ for giving a bribe to obtain the king's bounty, be taken 
“ into cuſtody,” Then immediately followed Mr. Henry Burnet, 
Guy, a member of the houſe, and ſecretary of the treaſury, 
who, for having taken a bribe of two hundred guineas for 
procuring the arrears due to a regiment, to be payed, was 
ſent to the Tower, and turned out of his place. Many were 
the more ſharpened againſt him, becauſe it was believed, that 
he, as well as Trevor the ſpeaker, were deeply concerned in 
corrupting the members of the houſe of commons, He had 
held his place both in King Charles's and king James's time : 
and the ſhare he had, in the ſecret diſtribution of money, had 
made him a neceſſary man for thoſe methods. 
For the redreſs of theſe things the commons agreed upon a p,h, 26. 
repreſentation to be made to the king, ſetting forth the noto- 
rious abuſes, ill practices, and intolerable exactions of the 
colonels and their agents, upon the inferior officers and com- 
mon ſoldiers, which the king promiſed to take all poſſible care 
| to have redreſſed 4. Accordingly colonel Haſtings was imme- 
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4 The repreſentation was as © immediately applying it tothe 
follows : « ſubſiſtence of the officers and 
* I. That ſome of the agents fſoldiers, for whom they were 
had detained the money due © intruſted. II. Tnat by their 
to the ſoldiers in their hands, © intolerable exaticns, and 
* and made uſe of it for their ** great extortions, upon the of- 
own advantage, inſtead of * ficers andioldiecs, for paying 
"006.8 by 
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1694- 3 diately caſhiered, and his regiment given to ſir John Jacob bis 
I leutenam. colonel. 


by way of advance, and by 
their charging more for the 
diſcount of tallies, than ny 
actoally paid, it appeared, 


that tho'e who ſerved in his 


majeſty's armies, notwith- 
ſanding they had a greater 
pay, than is given in any 
otner part of the world, they 
were yet reduced to incon- 
veniencies and extremities, 
which ought not to be put 
upon thoſe, who venture their 
lives for the honour and ſafe- 
ty of the nation. III. That 
in particular colonel Haſtings 


had compelled ſome officers 


of his regiment to take their 
clothes from him at extrava- 
cant rates, by confining and 
threatening thoſe, that wou'd 
not comply therewith ; by 
which the authority, that 
might be neceſſa:y to be 
lodged in the colonel over the 
inferior officers, in ſome caſes 
was miſapplied, and exteaded 
ſo as to promote a private 
advantage of his own, with- 
out any regard to his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, or to the diſ- 
cipline of the army. IV. That 
colonel Haſtings's agent had 
preſumed fraudulently to de- 
tain five hundred guineas out 
of a bounty given by his ma- 
jeſty to the officers of the 
regiment, under pretence of 
giving them as a bribe to 
obtain the ſame, to the diſ- 
honour of his majeſty, and 
injury to the officers; and 


had taken two-pence per 


pound out of the money due 
to the officers and ſo'diers, 


A 
A 


for which deduction there be. 
ing no warrant, the colonel, 
whoſe ſervant the agent is, 
c was anſwerable. V. That 
colone! Haſtings's agent had 
refuſed or neglected to give 
an account of the pay due 
to the captains of his regi- 
ment, and their companies, 
which tended apparently to 
* the defrauding the officers 
and ſoldiers. VI. That ſome 
of the agents aſſumed to 
© themſelves the liberty of 
making great deductions, 
which ſince they knew not 
how to juſtify, they endea- 
*© voured to cover, by putting 
„ them under the ſhelter of 
the uncertain head of “ con- 
* tingences,” which gave them 
the better opportunity of hid- 
ing the frauds and abuſes, 
that would otherwiſe be more 
© liable to be detected. VII. 
„That colonel Haſtings had 
diſcharged an enſign, by put- 
ing another into his room, 
contrary to the true diſcipline 
of an army; from which the 
colonels have no right to ex- 
empt themſelves, to enlarge 
their own authority, to the 
e prejudice of his majeſty's ſer- 
« vice, and of the officers, that 
„ ſerve under them. VIII. That 
“ colonel Haitings had taken 
money for the recommending 
* to commands in his regiment, 
to the great diſcouragement 
© of the officers, who were to 
e ſerve in his majeſty's armics, 
„ who ought to be ſuch, as de. 
& ſerved their commands, and 
not ſuch 2s paid for them.“ 
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Some time before, the king in council was pleaſed to or- 
der the chief officers of the army to meet twice a week, at 
the great chamber at the horſe-guards at Whitehall, to re- 
ceive and examine all informations and complaints, that ſhould 
be brought before them of any wrong or injury done by an 
officer or ſoldier. of his majeſty's land- forces, in order to re- 
dreſs the ſame. And on the 13th of March was publiſhed 
his majeſty's declaration for the ſtrict diſcipline of the army, 
whereby in particular all officers and ſoldiers were forbid to 
exact or demand ſubſiſtence- money in their quarters, or on 
their march. 5 

To get a further inſight into the ill practices of the colo- 3 
nels and their agents, Mr. James Craggs, one of the con- ſent S the 
tractors, for the clothing of the army, was ſummoned to at- Tower, 
tend the houſe of commons ; but upon his refuſal to produce March 7. 
his books, and to be examined before the commiſſioners for 
taking and ſtating the public accounts, thereby obſtructing 
the enquiry of the houſe into the diſpoſal of the public monies, 
it was reſolved, ** That he be committed priſoner to the 
« Tower of London.” 

Mr. Richard Harnage, another contractor, refuſing alſo to 1 
be examined upon oath before the commiſſioners, a bill was nage 
ordered to be brought in, to oblige Mr. Edw. and Mr. Tracy takea into 
Pauncefort, Mr. Craggs, and Mr. Harnage, to diſcover how cuſtody. 
they diſpoſed of the money paid into their hands, relating to 
the army. A few days after Harnage was likewiſe ordered to 
be taken into cuſtody. 

About the ſame time a loud clamour of bribery was raiſed Commiſ. 
again the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney-coaches ; and ſioners of 
the houſe of commons having appointed a committee tothe hack- 
examine the matter, they made their report to the houſe, ney- 

« That ſeveral of the commiſſioners had, by receiving bribes, coaches 
« and by other undue means, acted corruptly and arbi-Na 2 
« trarily, contrary to the authority and truſt repoſed in them Haren 8. 
6 by act of parliament.” Upon which the houſe ordered 

the committee to diſtinguiſh the commiſſioners, which 

they accordingly did; and by their report of the 20th of 

March, Henry Aſhurſt and Walter Overbury, two of the 
commiſſioners, were honourably cleared; and the others, 

Henry Killegrew, Henry Villers, and Richard Gee, declared 

guilty, upon which the houſe reſolved, © That an addreſs be 

* made to his majeſty, to remove them from the commiſſion 

* for licenſing hackney-coaches;“ which was accordingly 

done, and they were removed. 
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1694-5 From theſe ſmall beginnings, a common murmur aroſe, 
109 BT that an univerſal corruption had overſpread the nation ; that 
An uni. Curt, camp, and city were tainted; nay, the very parlia- 
3 ment itſelf infected. The houſe of commons, being awakened 
- ruption by the alarm, reſolved to ſearch into the bottom of the reign- 
complain- ing corruption. They began with appointing a committee, to 
ed of. inſpect the books of the Chamberlain of London, and of the 
St. Tr. Eaſt-India company, and impowered them to fend for per- 
II. 480. ſons and papers ©. A tary Fans 
The The inſpection of the chamberlain's books related chiefly 
orphans to the orphans affair. The city of London had ſeveral years 
affair. ſollicited in vain, to have a bill paſſed, for payment of the 
debt due to the orphans. This debt grew into a great burden 

on the city, during the * 1 of Moor, Pritchard, North, 

Rich, and ſome others. any hundred orphans ſtarved, for 

want of their portions, which had been put into the- cham- 

berlain's hands, on the ſecurity of the city; but, as the ex- 

chequer was ſhut up in king Charles's time, fo, the chamber 

of London was alſo ſhut up, and bankruptcy pleaded to the 

demand of the diſtreſſed orphans. When the management 


rr a * a 


1 


of the city-affairs fell into better hands, a committee was 8 
appointed to enquire into this matter, who finding that no- b 
thing had been done after three years troubleſome ſollicitation, : 

and that ſeveral bills had been brought into the houſe of com- 
mons, for the relief of the orphans, but they were always 1 
loſt or ſo clogged, that a bill could not paſs through the houſe d 
in a ſeſſion, thought the moſt effectual way, to prevent the c 
ſtarving of theſe orphans, would be to give ſome men of in- b 
tereſt what they ſhould require; and engage them to do for 0 
profit, what they would not do for juſtice. Accordingly, by 10 
a proper application and diſpoſal of ſeveral ſums of money, a bt 
bill (as hath been related) paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 2 
ment, creating a fund for the repayment of the debt owing to * 
the orphans, by the chamber of London. Among the ſums th 
The diſtributed on this occaſion, it was found that . the Chamber” = 
ſpeaker had made fir John Trevor, the ſpeaker, a preſent of a thou- = 
expelled ſand guineas, for the ſervice he did them in this affair. This =, 
the houſe was entered in their books, ſo that full proof was made of it. BS 
for cor- Tt was indeed believed, that a much greater preſent had been 1 
rupton- made him, in behalf of the orphans : but no proof of that ap- 1 
* The commiſſioners were, low, Mr. Thomas Pelham, fir A 
Mr. Paul Foley, fir Richard Onſ- Samuel Barnardiſton, the hon- the 
low, Mr. John Pollexf-n, fir ourable Mr. Thomas Wharton, Bey” 
Joan Thompſon, Mr. Foot Onſ- and Mr. Francis Gwin. th: 
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peared, whereas what had been taken, in ſo public a manner, 16 


could not be hid. This was objected to Trevor, as corrup- 


tion and a breach of truſt, and, u 
the houſe; and Mr. Paul Foley was choſen ſpeaker 
room, who had got credit by his integrity and conſtant com- ſpeaker. 


plaining of the adminiſtration. Mr. John Hungerford, a 
member of the houſe of commons, was alſo found to have 
received twenty guineas upon the ſame account, for which 
he was likewiſe expelled the houſe ,. 


The reader may ſee a 
large account of this matter in 
the collection of the proceedings 
in parliament in 1694 and 1695, 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume 
of State Tracts, p. 481. The 
ſubſtance of which is as fol- 
lows : 

The committee reported, 
Thar, having inſpected the 
chamberlain of London's books 
they found an order made by a 
committee of the common-coun- 
cil for the city of London (ap- 
pointed to conſider of ways and 
means for ſatisfying the debts 
due to the orphans of the ſaid 
city) and dated the 12th of Fe- 
bruary 1693-4, by which the 
chamberlain was directed to pay 
to fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, the ſum 
of one thouſand guineas, ſo 
ſoon as a bill was paſſed into an 
act of parliament for ſatisfying 
the debts of the orphans, and 
other creditors of the ſaid city ; 
which fum was paid and de- 
livered to fir John Trevor, on 
the 22d of June 1694, in the 
preſence of ſir Robert Clayton 
and fir James Houblon. That 
they obſerved, that the order of 
the committee of the common- 
council, which now ſtood dated 
the 12th of February, was at firſt 
dated the 13thof February; and 
that the perſon named as te 

4 


One 


was put in a different hand. 
That examining, who firſt writ 
the warrant, Mr. Barrett, the 
eity ſollicitior, owred it was his 
hand-writing; and at firſt ſaid, 
that he believed the blank at 
firſt left therein was filled up 
with the ſpeaker's name, before 
the committee ſigned it, becauſe 
he believed they would not ſer 
their hands to a blank, But all 
the committee, who ſigned it, 
and who appeared upon ſum- 
mons, declared moſt of them 
poſitively, that there was a 
blank for the perion's name, 
when they ſigned it; and the 
reſt being doubtful, Mr. Barrett 
then ſaid, that the blank might 
be filled up afterwards, though 
he could not tell the time: How- 
ever, he owned he filled it up 
with another pen. That they 
found another order of the ſaid 
committee dated the 26ch of 
April 1693, directing the cham- 
berlain to pay to Paul Jodrell, 
eſq;theſum of a hundred guineas 
for his pains and ſervice in aſſiſt- 
ing the orphans bill co paſs in 
parliament; which ſum was paid 
him the 22d. of June 1694. 
That in the chamberlain's books 
were entered ſeveral ſums paid 
to Mr. Barrett, to defray the 
charge of - drawing the bill, 
making copies thereof, and of 
the petitions and orders relating 

to 


it, be was expelled poley 
in his choſen 
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One diſcovery making way for another, the committee 
for inſpecting the Eaſt-India company's books found that 


The Eaſt- there were entries made of great ſums given, for ſecret ſer- 
vice done the company, that amounted to 170000 1, and it 


India 
com- 
pany's 
affair. 


Purnet, 


to the ſame; amongſt which 
payments they found five gui- 
neas paid to Mr. Sollicitor-ge- 
neral for his advice therein, 
five guineas to Mr. Harcourt, 
rwenty guineas to Mr, Hunger- 
ford, Chairman of the grand 
committee, for his pains and 
ſervice, and 60 l. 9s. to Mr. 
Jodrell. That they underſtood, 
that the orphans, for the pro- 
curing of this bill, had given 
bond to Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Charles Nois, to allow them 
12 d. in the pound, when the 


bill was paſſed, for their pains 


and charges in that matter; 
which contract being made void 
in that bill, the court of aldermen 
were impowered to ſatisfy them 
for their real expences. That 
upon this, Smith and Nois ap- 

lied themſelves to the court of 
aldermen, and got a petition to 
be ügned by many of the or- 
Phans, that they were willing, 
notwithſtanding the act of par- 
liament, they ſhould be allowed 
12 d. in the pound. That the 
ſaid Nois and Smith brought in 
a bill to the committee of the 
common- council of their charges, 
amounting to 3457 J. 168. bur, 
as was alledged, they pretended 
to be more than 10,000 l. out 
of purſe; by which argumeat 
they got ſupſcriptions to the 
ſaid petition; in which bill 
there was charged 16301, paid 
to Mr. George Finch, for car- 
rying on the faid act. That, 
Mr. Nois and Mr. Smith being 
exzmined, they utterly denied, 


Was 


that they had given any money to 
any member of parliament on the 
account of the ſaid bill, or knew 
of any to be given ; but they 
were willing to get what they 
could, having taken a great deal 


of pains in long ſolliciting the 


ſame; and that they did ſay, 
that, notwithſtanding they 
charged 16501. to be paid Mr. 
George Finch, yet they had not 
paid him any money; but, hav- 
ing delivered up his bond for 
the 12 d. in the pound, they 
valued his ſhare of the orphans 


debt to amount to that ſum. 


That Mr, George Finch, being 
examined, denied to have re- 
ceived any thing from Mr. Nois 
and Mr. Smith, or his paying 
any money to any member of 
mg ; but wavering in his 

iſcourſe, and being again aſked, 
if he ever did diftribute, or 
knew of any money diſtributed 
on account of the orphans bill, 
he ſaid, „It was a hard thing 
to be aſked ſuch queſtions: 
That however he owned, that 
upon ſuggeſtion, that there were 
obſtructions to the bill, which 
muſt be removed by money, be 
applied himſelf to ſeveral of the 
orphans, and received 100]. 
from Mr. John Chadwick, 200 l. 
from Mr. Harvey, 1001. from 
Mr. Scott, and 50 l. from Mr. 
Herne, and had a promiſe of 100l. 
from fir John Smith, which was 
not yet paid. And laſtly, they re- 
ported, that Mr. Chadwick and 

r. Herne proved the payment 
of the money to Mr. George 
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was generally believed, that the greateſt part of it had gone 1694- 5. 
among the members of the houſe of commons; for the two 


preceding winters, there had been attempts, eagerly purſued 
by ſome, for breaking the company, and either opening a 
free trade to the Indies, or, at leaſt, erecting a new com- 
pany : but it was obſerved, that ſome of the hotteſt ſticklers 
againſt the company did, inſenſibly, not only fall off from 
that heat, but turned to ſerve the company, as much as 
they had at firſt endeavoured to deſtroy it. Seymour was 


Finch, but could give no ac- 
count what he had done with 
it. | 

The commons, havingdebated 
and weighed theſe reports, came 
to this reſolution, © That fir 
« John Trevor, ſpeaker of the 
* houſe, receiving a gratuity of 
* one thouiand guineas from 
« the city of London, after paſ- 
« ſing of the orphans bill, was 
« guilty of a high crime and 
« miſdemeanor.” 

Sir John Trevor abſenting 
himſelf from the houſe, the com- 
mons, on the 14th of March, 
reſolved to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a new ſpeaker ; and fir 
Thomas Littlecon-and Mr. Paul 
Foley were propoſed. The ma- 
jority incliued to chooſe Little - 
ton; but Mr. Wharton, comp- 
troller of the king's houſhold, 
having ſpoken in his behalf, the 
commons from thence preſumed, 
that he was altogether in the 
court-intereſt, and thereupon e- 
lected Mr. Foley. | 

On the 16th of March the 
commons proceeded upon the 
abovementioned reports, and re- 
ſolved, © That Sir John Trevor, 
their late ſpeaker, bein 
* guilty of a high crime aid 
* miſdemeanor, &c. be ex- 
äpelled the houſe.” Two days 
after they paſſed another vote, 
That whoſoever ſhould diſ- 
; f* coyer any money or other 


«& oratuity given to any mem- 
© ber of the houſe, for matters 
c tranſacted in the houſe, re- 
* ]ating to the orphans bill, or 
* the Eaſt-India company, 
* ſhould have the indemnity of 
* the houſe for ſuch gift; and 
ordered, that Mr. Charles Nois 
and ſeveral others ſhould attend 
the houſe the nextday. Mr. Nois 
attended accordingly, and being 
examined, it was reſolved, 
“ That he, having to ſeveral 
* perſons pretended he was out 
of purſe, or engaged to give 
* great ſums of money to ſe- 
« veral members of the houſe, 
*in order to paſs the orphans 
* bill, which, on his examina- 
* tion, he denied to have given 
or promiſed, had been an oc- 
«« caſion of ſcandal to the houſe 
and the members thereof.” 
And thereupon it was ordered, 
that the ſaid Mr. Nois be taken 
into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms attending the houſe, 

On the 26th of March 1695, 
it was reſolved by the commons, 
„ That Mr. Hungerford one 
of their members, having 
© received twenty guineas for 
his pains and ſervice as chair- 
“ man of the committee of the 
© houſe, to whom the Orphan's 
% bill was committed, was guil- 
« ty of a high crime and miſde- 
© meanor ; and that he be ex- 
„ pelled the houſe,” 

among 
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1604-c, among the chief of theſe: And it was ſaid, that he had 
l ; 
12000]. of their money, under the colour of a bargain for 
their ſalt-petre, Great pains and art was uſed to ſtifle this 
enquiry ; but curioſity, envy, and 1l]-nature, as well as vir- 
tue, will on ſuch occaſions always prevail, to ſet on enquiries. 
Thoſe, who have had nothing, defire to know who have had 
ſomething, while the guilty perſons dare not ſhew too great 
a concern in oppoſing diſcoveries. Sir Thomas Cooke, a 
rich merchant, who was governor of the company, was exa- 
mined concerning that great ſum given for ſecret ſervice ; but 
he refuſed to anſwer. So a ſevere bill was brought in againſt 
him, in cafe he ſhould not, by a prefixed day, confeſs how 
all that money had been diſpoſed of, When the bill was ſent 
up to the lords, and was like to paſs, he came in, and of- 
fered to make a full diſcovery, if he might be indemnified, 
for all tl:at he had done, or that he might ſay in that matter: 
the enemies of the court hoped for great diſcoveries, that 
ſhould diſgrace both the miniſters and the favourites ; but it 
appeared, that, whereas both king Charles and king James 
had obliged the company, to make them a yearly preſent of 
10000 J. that the king had received this but once; and that, 
though the company offered a preſent of 500001. if the king 
would grant them a new charter, and conſent to an act ot 
parliament confirming it, the king had refuſed to hearken to 
it. There were indeed preſumptions, that the marquis of 
Caermarthen had taken a preſent of ſive thouſand guineas, 
which were ſent back to ſir Thomas Cooke, the morning be- 
fore he was to make his diſcovery. The lords appointed 
twelve of their body to meet with twenty-four of the houſe 
of commons, to examine into this matter ; but they were ſo 
ill ſatisfied with the account that was given them, by the 
four perſons who had been intruſted with this ſecret, that by 
a particular act, that paſſed both houſes, they were committed 


to the Tower of London, till the end of the next ſeſſion of | te 
parliament, and reſtrained from diſpoſing of their eſtates, an 
real or perſonal. Thefe were proceedings of an extraordi- co 
nary nature, which could not be juſtified, but from the ex- ſid 
traordinary occaſion that was given for them. Some ſaid, ' wa 


this looked like the ſ:tting up a court of inquiſition, when 
new laws were made on purpoſe to diſcover ſecret tranſac- 
tions; and that no bounds eould be ſet to ſuch a method of 
proceeding. Others ſaid, that, when entries were made of 
ſuch ſums, ſecretly diſpoſed of, it was as juſt for a parliament 
to force a confeſſion, as it was common in the courſe of the 
law to ſubpoena a man, to declare all his knowledge of any 
matter, 
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matter, how ſecretly ſoever it might have been managed, and 1694-5. 


what perſon ſoever might have been concerned in it. The 
lord preſident felt, that he was deeply wounded with this 
diſcovery; for, while the act, againſt Cooke, was paſſing 
in the houſe of lords, he took occaſion to affirm, with ſolemn 
proteſtations, that he himſelf was not at all concerned in that 
matter; but now all had broke out: one Firebraſs a mer- 
chant, employed by the Eaſt- India company, bad treated 
with Bates, a friend of the marquis of Caermarthen's; and for 
the favour. that lord was to do them, in procuring them a 
new charter, Bates was to have for his uſe five thouſand gui- 
neas. But now a new turn was to be given to all this: 
Bates ſwore, that he indeed received the money, and that he 
offered it to that lord, who poſitively refuſed to take it : but, 
fince it was already payed in, he adviſed Bates to keep it to 
himſelf : though, by the examination, it appeared, that Bates 
was to have five hundred pounds for his own negotiating the 
affair. It did alſo appear, that the money was payed to one 
of that lord's ſervants; but he could not be come at. Upon 


this diſcovery, the houſe of commons voted an impeachment *' 


for a miſdemeanour againſt the lord preſident ; he, to prevent 
that, deſired to be heard ſpeak to that houſe in his own juſti- 


fication, When he was before them, he ſet out the ſervices. 


that, he had done the nation, in terms that were not thought 
very decent; he aſſumed the greateſt ſhare of the honour of 
the revolution to himſelf ; he expreſſed a great uneaſineſs, 
to be brought under ſo black an imputation, from which he 
cleared himſelf as much as words could do; in the end, he de- 
ſired a preſent trial. Articles were upon that brought againſt 
him; he, in anſwer to theſe, denied his having received the 
money. But his ſervant, whoſe teſtimony only could have 
cleared that point, diſappearing, the ſuſpicion ſtuck ſtill on 
him. It was intended to hang up the matter to another 
ſeſſion ; but an act of grace came in the end of this, with 
an exception indeed as to corruption; yet this whole diſ- 
covery was let fall, and it was believed, too many of all 


ſides were concerned in it : for, by a common conſent, it 
was never revived 5, 


Whilſt 


* In the collection of the pany's affair, from whence the 
proceedings in parliament men- following extract is taken. 
tioned in the | foregoing note, On the 12th of March Mr. 
the reader may likewiſe find an Foley reported from the ſaid 
account of the Eaſt-India com. committee, that, as ſoon as they 


came 
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1695. - Whilſt the lords were debating on the duke of Leeds's af- 
fair, and the commons proceeding to impeach other perſons 
The par- concerned in this corruption, the king came to the houſe of 
liament Peers, and, ſending for the commons, put an end to the ſeſ- 
prorogued lion with the following ſpeech : | 

ay 3. cc My 


came to the Eaft-India houſe, 
they called for an account of all 
monies paid for the ſpecial ſervice 
of the company ; upon peruſal 
of which obſerving, that the 
greateſt payment was in the year 
1693, they ſearched for the or- 
ders for the iſſuing of that mo- 
ney, the chief of which were. 
one dated the 13th of April 
1693, another dated the 24th of 
November 1693, and another 
the 22d of January 1693-4 in 
purſuance of which the ſums of 
22275 l. 249831. and 3zoooo l. 
were ſeverally paid out of the 
caſh, amounting in all to 772581. 
beſides ſeveral ſmaller ſums, a- 
mounting in the whole to 
101441]. which, with the for- 
mer ſum, made 874021. all iſſued 
out in the year 1693, while fir 
Thomas Cooke was governor, 
and Francis 'Tyffer, - Eſq; de- 
e for the ſpecial 

rvice of the houſe, and ob- 


taining a new charter. That 


they tound by examination of 


moll of the perſons preſent at 


the committees of the Eaſt India 


company, where the ſaid orders 
were made, "That the governor 
in the faid committees Fig only, 
in general, inform what ſums 
he had diſburſed, without nam- 
_ Ing the particulars, to whom, or 
to what ſervice; which ſeveral 
of them ſaid was a new courſe, 
fince fir ThomasCooke came to 
be deputy governor or governor. 
That in a ſtate of the company's 
caſh, dated at the Eaſt-India 


for that 


houſe the 7th of March 1694-5, 
and drawn up by ſeveral mem- 
bers of the company impowered 
urpoſe, near all the 
aforeſaid ſums were obſerved to 
be paid and placed to the com- 
pany's account of charges gene- 
ral, paid out of caſh, viz. in 


1688 and 1689, fir Benjamin 
Bathurſt\ governqr, and fir Jo- 
fiah Chud dpputy governor, 
22301. 14 1690 and 1691, 


fir Joſeph Herne governor, and 
fir Thomas Cooke deputy- gover- 
nor, 13832 J. 98. In 1692 and 
1693, fir Thomas Cooke gover- 
nor, and Mr. Tyflea depnty- 
governor, 874021. 125. in the 
whole 103165 |. 15 s. That up- 
on examination of the compa- 
ny's caſh-book, having found 
that the balance, the 31ſt of 
October 1694, was 124249 |. 
they demanded of Mr. Portman 
the caſhier, if he had the ſame 
in caſh, That he replied, he 


had not, but inſtead thereof laid 


before them in wiiting, that 
go000 l. was lent upon fir Tho- 
mas Cooke's notes (which he 
produced) with other particulars, 
which made up the abovemen- 
tioned balance. That in this 
note fir Thomas Cooke owned 
the receipt of gocoo l. which he 
had diſburſed and paid for 
99197 l. ſtock in the Eaſt India 
company for their account 
though they did not find any 
wairant for the ſaid ſum, or any 
of the ſtock transfcrred in the 
company's books far their ac- 

COP it; 
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T I Am come to give you thanks for the ſupplies provided The 
« 4 for carrying on the war, in which we are engaged, and king's 
ce at the ſame time to conclude this ſeſſion, which cannot ſpeech. 


count, exceeding 183001. ſtock 
the 16th of January 1694-5. 
The committee of the houſe of 
commons further reported, that 
they found a contract, dated the 
26th of February 1693, for 200 
tuns of ſalt- petre, to be brought 
home in the ſhip Seymour from 
India, to pay 120001. for the 
ſame, and 25 |. freight per tun, 
beſides all charges here. That 
2000 l. which was the ſum ſent 
out to purchaſe the fſalt-petre, 
was actually paid out of the 
company's caſh ; and that a bond 
for the remaining 100001, was 
given under the ſeal of the com- 
pany, payable the 3 iſt of March 
1695, whether the ſaid ſhip ar- 
rived in ſafety or not, with this 
limitation only, that, if two hun- 
dred tun of ſalt-petre be not 
laden upon the ſaid (hip, then to 
' repay in proportion to the want 
thereof; ſo that the reſult of 
this contract was, that the com- 
pany ran the adventure of 
12000 l. for that, which coſt 
only 2cool, and muſt conſe- 
quently loſe 122001. if the ſhip 
miſcarried. And on the other 
hand, the ſeller got 10000 l. 
clear, withont diſburſing or run- 
ning the hazard of one penny ; 
and, what is yet more, a certain 
tol; of 9g or 10000]. would 
attend it, if the ſhip arrived in 
ſafety. hat the committee, 
having examined the members 
of the company concerning this 
contract, they owned it to be 
true: that the 2000 l. was paid, 


40 be Pr. H. C. 


and 100001. bond given to Mr, 
Thomas Colſton, That, about 


II. 474- 


the ſame time this contract was 


made, ſo many of the interlo- 
pers, as would ſell their ſhares 


in the interlopers to the Eaſt- 


India company, were allowed 
their firſt coſt, nd 25 1. per cent. 
advance; which was done by 
giving them credit for ſo much 
in the Eaſt-India books. That 
the committee found fir Samuel 
Daſhwood, fir John Fleet, Mr. 
John Perry, fir Joſeph Herne, 
and fir Thomas Cooke, were 
preſent at the court of commit- 
tees, when the orders above- 
mentioned were made; but, 
they being all members of the 
houſe of commons, the com- 
mittee did not think fit to ex- 
amine them. That the reſt of 
the committees, who were pre- 
ſent at making thoſe orders, and 
moſt of whom had been examin- 
ed, could give no account of the 
diſpoſal of the money iſſued out 
during the time of fir Joſeph 
Herne's and fir Thomas Cooke's 
government, but only that the 
ſame was paid for ſpecial ſer- 
vice ; and thatagreat part there- 
of was put into the hands of fir 
Baſil Firebraſs: that one of 
them, viz. fir Benjamin Bathurſt, 
ſaid, that fic Joſeph Herne had 
the greateſt part of 13932 l. gs. 
to diſpoſe of ; and fir Benjamin 
Bathurſt would have called for 
an account thereof, but fir Tho- 


mas Cooke deſired he would 


not: that the company's com- 
mittee 
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5. © be continued longer without manifeſt prejudice to the ends, 
— for which theſe ſupplies are given ; the ſeaſon of the year 


& making it ſo neceſſary for me to be abroad, that it were 
< to be wiſhed our buſineſs at home would have allowed me 


< to have been there ſooner. 


mittee of nine had often called 
upon fir Thomas Cooke to give 
an account to whom he had di- 
ſtributed the money he received, 
which he had ſome time pro- 
miſed, and afterwards deelined 
to do; ſo that the ſecret of that 
ſervice, and the placing of that 
money, lay principally with fir 
Thomas Cooke and fir Joſeph 
Herne. That fir Benjamin 
Bathurſt finding ſo great a ſum 
as 300001]. charged 
ſervices, he had ſome warm diſ- 
courſe with fir Thomas Cooke 
about it, to know how it was 
diſburſed ; but fir Thomas re- 
fuſed to give him any particu- 
lars, and told him, he ſhould re- 
member he was bound by his 
oath to the company to keep 
their ſecrets; to which fir Ben- 
jamin replied, He was under 
« the ſame obligation to be 
true to the interelit of the com- 
% pany.” Sir Benjamin Bathutſt 
further ſaid, that, about April 
1694, underſtanding, that they 
were in want of money, he 
looked into the caſh- book; 
which caſting up, he found a 
conſiderable ſum in caſh, and, 
taking ſome perſons with him, 
diſcourſed fir 'Thomas Cooke 
about it, who ſaid, * The 
« goo00 I. he had received was 
to gtatify ſome perſons, in caſe 
„the bill ſhoald paſs.” As for 
the contract about ſalt- petre, fir 
Benjamin Bathurſt ſaid, that it 


was made by ſit Thomas Cooke 


aud fir Baſil Firebraſs; but he 


for ſecret 


* 
* 


c« 1 


knew nothing of it till it came 
into court. 

The committee likewiſe re- 
ported, that ſir Baſil Firebraſs, 
being examined, owned he had 
received upwards of 16000 l. 
which was for buying ſhares of 
ſtocks, and of which the com- 
pany had allowed; but ſaid, he 

new no ground the committee 
of nine had to ſay, that a great 
part of the other ſums were put 
into his hands. He confeſſed, 
that he invited ſeveral perſons 
to come into the company, and 
offered to lay down money for 
ſeveral; and that, if they liked 
it not at the years end, he 
would then take it off their 
hands, which offer he made to 
* members of the houſe of com- 


„ mons'“ among others; and 


gave an account to the company 
of his doing ſo, who promiſed 
to indemnify him. That, con- 
cerning the accommodation with 
* the interlopers, the company 
had a letter from the earl of 
Nottingham, That it was the 
* King's pleaſure, that they 
* ſhould come to an agreement 
with the“ interlopers. That 
the propoſal to them was 25 per 
cent. for bringing in their ſtock 
to the company, and one half of 
the profit beſides, which one 
half of the interlopers accepted; 
but Mr. Godfrey, and ſome 
others, ſtanding upon zo per 
cent. Mr, Colſton went off with 
them, and did not come into the 
company, That Mr. Ward fa'd 

it 
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« during my abſence, in ſuch perſons, on whoſe care and 
« fidelity I can entirely depend; and I doubt not, my lords 
« and gentlemen, but every one of you, in your ſeveral ſta- 
« tions, will be aſſiſting to them. This is what I require of 
« you, and that you be more than ordinarily vigilant in pre- 


« ſerving the public peace. 


it was agreed by ©* the inter- 


e lopers,” that only 20001. 
ſhould be employed in buying 
of ſalt-petre : that Mr. Colſton 
was to 5 the advantage of it, 
which he believed was not for 
Mr. Colſton himſelf, but for 
© ſome other gentleman :” And 
laſtly, that the original induce- 
ment to the leave of © the in- 
« terlopers'” going out was that 
agreement with Mr. Colſton. 
On the 26th of March, the 
commons ordered, © that fir 
« Thomas Cooke, a member 
*« of the houſe, do give an ac- 
count, howthe 874021. men- 
* tioned in the report, was di- 
„ tributed ;” which he refuſing 
to do, he was thereupon com- 
mitted priſoner to the Tower of 
London, and a bill was ordered 
to be brought in, to oblige him 
to make the ſaid diſcovery. 
On the 28th of March, the 
bill was preſented, received, 
and read the firſt time; the 
caſhier of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany ordered to produce the 
warrants for the ſums mention- 
ed, in, the report to be paid for 
** ſpecial ſervice or charges 
** genera];” and the contract 
for ſalt petre, offered to the 
houſe by Mr. Colſton, read and 
examined, The next day the bill 
was read a ſecond time, and 
committed to 1 committee of the 
whole houſe, and the caſhier of 
ihe Eaſt India company pro- 


Then 


duced the warrants according 
to order. On the zoth of 
March, fir Bafil Firebraſs de- 
livered in an account of mo- 
nies by him paid, upon ac- 
count of the Eaſt India company, 
which was examined, and ſir 
Thomas Cooke petitioned the 


houſe, that he might be heard 


by council, before the bill againſt 


him ſhould paſs; which was 


granted, 

Upon the 2d of April, the 
commons, in a grand com- 
mittee, went through the bill, 
to oblige ſir Thomas Cooke to 
account, made ſeveral amend- 
ments to it, and ordered it to 
be reported the next day. Ac- 
cordingly on the 3d of April, 
Mr. Bridges reported the amend- 
ments made to that bill, which 
were agreed unto, and the bill, ſo 
amended, ordered to be engroſ- 
ſed. Upon the 6th of the {ame 
month, fir Thomas Cooke's coun- 
ſel having been heard, the bill a- 
gainſt him was read thethird time, 
and paſſed, and ſent up to the 
lords for their concurrence. 

At the firſt reading of this 
bill in the houſe of lords the 
duke of Leeds, lord preſident 
of his majeſty's privy- council, 


ſpoke vehemently againft it, 


having introduced his diſcourſe 
by a folemn proteſtation of his 
own innocence and diſintereſted- 
neſs in this matter; which anti- 
cipated apology for himſelf, to- 

\ ge her 
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Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pto- 
rogued the parliament to the 18th of une. | 


er with the abhorrence of 
neceſſary a law, began to 
raiſe great ſuſpicions againſt his 
ace. On the 13th of April 
e lords ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe of commons, to defire 


them, that fir Thomas Cooke, a 


member of their houſe, and now 
a priſoner in the Tower, might 
be permitted and ordered to a 
pear at the bar of the lords, 
whereupon the commons order- 
ed, that he ſhould attend their 
lordſhips, as was deſired. Sir 
Thomas Cooke being brought, 
2 his petition, to the bar of 
e lords, declared himſelf ready 
and very willing to make a full 
diſcovery, and ſaid, he would 
have done it before in the houſe 
of commons, if he could have 
obtained there an indemnifying 
vote. 
manded of him, What he would 
be indemnified from? He an- 
ſwered, all actions and ſuits, ex- 
cept from the Eaſt- India com- 
any, whom, if he had injured, 
he would be bound to ſuffer the 
ſevereſt puniſhment, He deſired 
alſo to be indemnited from Scan- 


dalums; and it being aſked him, 


Whether he meant Scandaium 
Magnatum ? he ſaid, Yes. 

He being withdrawn, the duke 
of Leeds ſtood up, and declarcd, 


That he was very glad, that 


<« gentleman was come to ſuch 


a temper, as to be willing to 


«« diſcover; whereby that bill 
„ was prevented, which his 
« grace eſteemed of ſo perni- 
„ cious A nature.” His grace 
obſerved to their lordſhips, 
« How the commons took care 
« of the reputation of their 


Thereupon it being de- 


and the trifling 


4 


* 


During 


* houſe, in aſking fir Thomas 
„ Cooke, Whether he had 


* diſtributed any money among 
* any of their members? Who 
« purged them by a ſolemn pro- 
s teſtation, that he had not.“ 
His. Grace therefore thought it 
reaſonable, that the lords ſhould 
have ſome regard to themſelves ; 
and moved, That fir Thomas 
Cooke might be called in, and 
* « Whether he was wil- 
ling, upon oath, to purge all 
oP that far there FE This tion 
being rejected, the lords reſolv- 
ed, that the bill ſent up from the 
commons againſt ſir Thomas 
Cooke ſhould not be proceeded 
upon, but appointed a committee 
to draw up a bill to indemnify 
him: 

That committee being with- 
drawn, and having made ſome 
. notice came from ſir 

homas Cooke, that he was 
afraid he might be miſappre- 
hended as to what he had ſaid 
concerning a diſcovery, in that 
he ſaid he was willing and ready; 
for by ready he only meant 
willing; and that he ſhould need 
at leaſt four months to make 
the diſcovery he promiſed. This 
was highly reſented by ſome of 
the *. of the committee, who 
immediately moved, that the 
committee might riſe and report 
to the houſe this freſh matter, 
of ſir Thomas 
Cooke; ſo that the bill deſign- 


ed to oblige him to give an ac- 


count might now proceed. But 
ſome lords ſoftened this, and fir 
Thomas Cooke begging a favor- 
able treatment, and engaging to 
diſcover within ſeyen days, the 

committee 


or ENGLAND. 
Duting this ſeſſion, a bill was paſſed for preventing the 1 


clipping and counterfeiting the current coin of the kingdom. 


committee went on wi.h the bill, 
*« toindemnify him from actions, 
« which he might be liable to, 
« by reaſon of bis diſcovery, 
« to whom he had diſtributed 
* ſeveral ſums of money there- 
« in mentioned, to be received 
out of the treaſure of the Eaſt- 
India company; or for any 

« proſecution for ſuch diſtribu- 
2 

This bill having paſſed both 
houſes by the 19th of April, 
his majeſty, on the 22d, came 
to the houſe of lords, and gave 
his aſſent to it. 

As ſoon as the act to indem- 
nify fir Thomas Cooke was 
paſſed, the lords, by a meſſage, 
acquainted the commons, that 
they had reſolved to nominate 
twelve of their houſe to be of 
the committee of lords and com- 
mons appointed by the ſaid act, 
and accordingly nominated, 


The earl of Pembroke, lord 
privy ſeal, | 

Duke of Shrewſbury, 

Earl of Mancheſter, 

Earl of Bridgewater, 

Earl of Thanet, 

Earl of Rocheſter, 

Earl of Monmouth, 

Earl of Marlborough, 

Earl of Torrington, 

Lord viſcount Weymouth, 

Lord Cornwallis, 

Lord Godolphin. 
Whereupon the commons re- 

ſolved, that twenty-four of their 

houſe ſhould be nominated to be 


of that committee, who were as 
follow : 


Vol. II. 


—— 


The 


Sir John Thompſon, 

Sir Richard Onſlow, 

Mr. Bridges, 

Mr. Charles Montagu, 
Mr. Henry Boy le, 

Sir Henry Hobart, 
Sir Thomas Lutieton, 
Mr. Hutchinſon, 

Mr. Boſcawen, 

Sir Thomas Pope Blount, 
Mr. Clarke, 

Mr. Pelham, | 
The honourable Thomas 

Wharton, eſq; | 

Mr. Harley, 

Sir Walter Young, ; 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
Sir Edward Abney, 

Mr. Chadwick, 

Sir Herbert Crofts, 

Sir Rowland Gwyn, 

Mr. Papillon, 

Sir William Cooper, 

Mr. Brockman, 

Mr. Gwyn. 


On the 23d of April, fir 
Thomas Cooke appeared before 
the committee, and being ſworn, 
delivered to them in writing his 
diſcovery of the diſpoſal and ap- 
pli:ation of the ſums of 67000l:; 
and gooool. In the account of 
the 67000]. the ſum of 10000. 
was mentioned to be delivered to 
Francis Tyſſen, eſq; 12000l: to 
Mr. Richard Acton, 43381: to 
Mr. Nathaniel Molyneux, 220l. 
to fir John Chardin, 350l. to 
Paul Docminique, eſq; 3821. to 
captain John Germain, 1000 
guineas to colonel Fitz Patrick, 
5451. to Charles Bates, eſq; and 
40000l. to fir Baſil Firebraſs; all 
which forementioned ſums were 

M laid 
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1695. The ſtate of the ſilver coin was now extremely bad. There 


ere two ſorts of it; the one was milled, and could not be 


practiſed on: But the other was nat. ſo, and was ſubject to 
clipping; and, in a courſe of ſome years, the old money was 


ſaid to be paid for ſpecial ſer- 
vice of the Eaſt India company, 
to defray the charges, and ac- 
knowledge the pains and ſervices 
of the aforementioned perſons 
and their friends, on ſoſliciting 
to prevent a new ſettlement of 
the Eaſt-India company, and to 
endeavour the eſtabliſhment of 
the old ; or in confideration of 
loſſes they had by the Eaſt-India 
ſtock. Beſides 500 guineas paid 


to the attorney general, 200 to 


the ſollicitor-general, and 200 
more to Mr. Sambrook, for the 
great trouble and charges in 
paſſing the charter, and other 
affairs relating to the company. 
As for the ſum of 90000]. men- 
tioned in the bill, the ſame was 
ſaid to be laid out in buying 
Eaſt-India ſtock of ſeveral per- 
fons, for account of the Eatt- 
India company. 

The original being read by 
fir Thomas Cook, and the com- 
mittee conceiving it to be im- 
perfect, and not ſuch as the act 
required, they acquainted him, 
that they expected a more par- 
ticular account of thoſe matters. 
Whereupon fir Thomas Cooke 
ſaid, ©* That as to the firſt ſum 
* of 10000l. the ſame was pa d 


„ to Mr. Tyſſen in tallies in' 


* November 1692: That he 
« gave him no directions, how 


it ſhould be diſpoſed, but it 


« was in expectation to have 
* the charter of the Eaſt-In- 
dia company confirmed, and 
** new regulations thereto made. 
That it was intended 


for 
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the ſervice of the king. 
That he could not ſay the 
king had it, but believed Mr, 
Tyifen told him, that he de- 
livered it to fir Joſiah Child, 
who delivered it to his ma- 
jeſty; adding, that it was a 
cuſtomary preſent, and tha: 
in king Charles's and other 
former reigns, the like had 
been done for ſeveral years ; 
which by the books of the 
company might appear. That, 
as to the 12000}. next men- 
tioned in the account, that 
ſum was paid to Mr. Richard 
Acton about the ſame time, 
who declared, he had ſe- 
veral friend: capable of do- 
ing great ſervice to the com- 
pany's affairs, and ſeveral) of 
them would ſpeak with par- 
lament men.” That he could 
not particularize who they 
were, but the end aimed at 
was to get an act of parlia- 
ment. That he knew no man 
beſides Mr. Acton who could 
give an account, who had tha: 
money : That he intruſted it 
wholly with Mr. Acton, with 
the privity of fir Joſiah 
Child, who recommended 
Acton as an honeit and able 
man, and a perſon capable 
of doing the company ſervice ; 
the court having given him 
power; as he conceived, to 
diſpoſe of the money by ano- 
ther hand as well as by his 
own. That the inducements 
for giving this money were 
fears of the iuteriopers going 

out, 


« out, and ſubſcriptions for a 
«« new company going on; by 
« which they apprebended the 
« company would be ruined. 
„That there was a bill at that 
« time for another Eaſt- India 
« company ; and that the king 
© had ſent a meſſage to the 
« houſe of commons to ſettle the 
« Eaft-India trade. That ten 
« thouſand pounds was advan- 
= <* ced by Acton himſelf, and 
= © not repaid him in ſome 
months aſter ; which money 
he believed Acton paid away 
the ſame ſeſſion ; and that the 
other two thouſand pounds to 
Acton was for intereſt, and 
his pains and expences, which 
were great. That Acton did 
We ſay, © He could tell ſome 
perſons employed in that af- 
fair: That he did underſtand, 
© © that this money was to be laid 
out for promoting their affairs 
in parliament: That he could 
not ſay to whom it was given, 
but underſtood it went no 
further than the houſe of 
4 commons; and that he found 
no good fruit by ſuch diftri- 
bution.“ As to the 338]. paid 
to Mr. Molyneux, fir Thomas 
Cooke ſaid, that Mr. Moly- 
neux told him, this money 
was to be diſpoſed of to the 
lord Rivers; but ſince his 
& confinement Molyneux had 
told him, that my lord never 
had it, and he had made uſe 
E of it himſelf, As to the 
© thouſand puineas paid to Mr. 
E Fitz-Patrick, deceaſed, that 
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every year ſo much diminiſhed, that it at laſt grew to be 
Jeſs than the half of the intrinſic value; thoſe, who drove 


this trade, were as much inriched, as the nation ſuffered by 
it: When it came to be generally obſerved, the king was 


adviſed 


6 Fitz-Patrick told him, he had 
* a great intereſt with the lord 
Nottingham; that he would 
try what he could do; and 
ge did not doubt but he might 
** accompl:ſh great ſervices, pro- 
„ vided he might have ſuch a 
© ſum of money. That he be- 
* lieved Fitz-Patrick kept the 
money himſelf ; and that there 
„ was a promile of a farther 
% ſum, if the intended act of 
* parliament did not paſs. That 
© the 5451. was to be paid to 
„ Mr. Charles Bates, when the 
„charter was ſettled, and was 
% paid accordingly in October 
* 1693. That he himſelf had 
*© no acquaintance with him; 
but ſir Baſil Firebraſs told him, 
* that Bates had acquaintance 
„ with ſeveral lords, and named 
* the marquis of Caermarthen 
„% now duke of Leeds. That, 
i as to the firſt 10000], paid 
„ to fir Baſil Firebraſs, it was 
+ . to him about Novem- 

er 1693. That it was al- 
« ways his apprehenſion, that 
« fir Baſil Firebraſs kept it for 
« himſelf, to recompenſe his 
“ loſles.in the interloping trade. 
„% And as to the ſeveral other 
ce ſums, which compleat the fur- 
ce ther ſum of zool. paid to 
« fir Baſil, that they were paid 
e at one time, though depend- 
„ing upon ſeveral contracts; 
e and that the reaſon, why the 
% 3ooool. was in ten ſeveral 


„ contracts, might be becauſe 


« fir Baſil might have occaſion 
46 to diſtribute it to ſeveral per- 
M 2 * {ons. 
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adviſed to iſſue out a proclamation, that no money ſhould 
paſs for the future, by the tale, but by the weight, which 
would put a preſent end to .clipping. But Seymour, being 
then in the treaſury, oppoſed this; he adviſed the king to 
look on, and let that matter have its courſe : The paflia- 
ment would in due time take care of it; but, in the mean 
while, the badneſs of money quickened the circulation, while 
every one ſtudied to put out of his hands all the bad money ; 


« ſons. That as to the ſums pa'd 
ce to fir John Chardin and Mr. 
« Docminique, he believed they 
« were expended in the com- 
„ pany's ſervice ; and as to the 
* 3821. to captain Germain, that 
it was paid him to bring him 


off from the interlopers, and 


% engage him in the Eaſt-India 
* company's intereſt. Laſtly, 
« as to the gooocl. fir Thomas 


© Cooke declared, that it was 
„ 991971. ſtock. bought for 


% gooool. of ſeveral perſons for 
« the uſe of the company, to 
„ make good the contracts with 
« fir Baſil, if he ſhould chule to 
* accept ſtock : That the ſtock 
« was transferred to ſeveral 
« perſons to the company's ule ; 
* that he was accountable for 
it; that they had his own ob- 
* ligation for the ſame ; that 
part of the ſtock was tranſ- 
| ferred to the company; and 
« that the other part was ſold 


- 


* 


„to their uſes, and they had the 


« money.” 

Mr. Comptroller Wharton hav- 
ing, on the 24th of April, re- 
ported this examination to the 
dates aroſe about the ſame ; and 
one of the members informed the 


houſe, that the earl Rivers pro- 


teſted he never received a penny; 
and though he was now of ano- 
ther houſe, he had the ſame 


elteem for the commons as here- 


uſe of commons, ſome de- 


and 


tofore ; and that, according to 
his lordſhip's motion, the lords 
had ſent for Mr. Molyneux to 
be examined. Another member 
obſerved that, as to all the little 
ſums, ſir Thomas Cooke knew 
well to whom they were given ; 
but he could never learn 10 
whom fir Baſil Firebraſs diftri- 


buted the monies he had receiv- 


ed; for fir Baſil would not give 
him an account of that matter, 
though often aſked by him to 
do it. That, on the other hand, 
Acton would have told fir Tho- 
mas, but he would not hear him, 
A third member ſaid, that fir 
Thomas Cooke's account con- 
tained nothing but generals ; not 
one date, not one time, &c. I hac 
as to ten thouſand pounds to Mr. 
AQon, he offered to tell him the 

ariiculars, and he was unwil- 
Tab to hear him, but did not 
doubt but Acton would give 1 
particular and ſatisfactory ac- 
count of all diſtributed by him. 
And yet, in the ſame moment 
being aſked where and in what 
condition this Acton was, he de- 
Clared, ** he was a diſtracted 
man, and not able to give 
* the houſe any account at all. 
A fourth member ſaid, © No 
« man is innocent, if eve!) 
man be guilty. We cannot 


* be innocent, if we do rot lay 
©* our hands on theſe men, that 
„have betrayed us and tie 

| com- 
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and this would make all people the readier to bring their 
caſh into the Exchequer ; and fo a loan was more eaſily 
made. The badneſs of the money began now to grow very 
viſible ; it was plain, that no remedy could be provided for 
it, but by recoining all the fpecie of England ; and that could 


not be ſet about, in the end of a ſeſſion. 


The earls of 


Rocheſter and Nottingham repreſented: this very tragically in 
the houſe of lords, where it was not poſſible to give the 


* company; and, I hope, them- . 


„ ſelves. Let us go as far as 
« we can, and then we ſhall not 
©. be in fault.“ And he moved, 
that Firebraſs and Acton be or- 
dered to attend the houſe the 
next day. Another member ſe— 
conded the motion ; and like- 
wiſe moved, that they forget 
rot a member of their own, who 
was accuſed for receiving a con- 
ſiderable ſum. 

In the midſt of theſe debates 
there came a meſſage from the 
lords, defiring a conference, 
which was :mmediately held ; 
and therein their lordihips ac- 
quainted the commons, that they 
had ſent for Mr. AQon and ſe- 
veral others, in order to have 
them examined; that they had 
intimation, that fir Baſil Fire- 
braſs was near at hand, and 
would appear; and that their 
lordſhips were of opinion, that 
ail future examinat.ons of any 
of the perſons. mentioned in the 
report of Sir Thomas Coke's 
account be had before the com- 
mittee of both houſes, appoint- 
ed to receive fir Thomas Cooke's 
examination; to which the com- 
mons agreed. Accordingly, the 
committee met the fame day in 
the Exchequer chamber, and fir 
Baſil Firebraſs being interrogated 
touching his receipt of 100001. 
charged on him by fir Tnomas 
Cooke, and touching the diftri- 


proper 


bution thereof, he depoſed, 
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That, the firſt 10000. was 
given to him as a gratuity 
for his lofies, ſome time be- 
fore the charter of the Eaſt-In- 
dia company paſſed: That the 
ſum of 10200 l. was received 
by him, by virtue of a contract 
with ſir Thomas Cooke, for 
favours and ſervices done: 
That the ſtock, at the time 
of the contract valued at 1 pol. 
per cent. falling afterwards 
to ico per cent. the difference 
was zocool. which they made 
up to him. That the reaſon 
of the fall of the ſtock was 
ſhips not coming in ; and 
that, if that had not hap- 
pened, he had gained as much 
as the 3ooool. paid him. 
That he was politive, that 
the loool. and 39000), were 
for himſelf, and for the uſe 
of no other perſon whatſoever, 
except 500l. paid to Mr. 
Powell, becauſe he had good 
in:ereſt amongſt the interlo- 
per, an! was inſtrumental in 
recenciliag differences. That 
he paid no part of the ſaid 
ſums towards a charter or act 
of parliament, nor made any 
promiſe ſo to do, though he 
had ſeveral diſcourſes with fir 
Thomas Cooke about uſing 
his endeavours to procure A 
new Char:er, it being his in- 
tereſt ſo to do, after the con- 
M 3 „tracts 
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proper remedy; it produced on] 

w— and ſeverer penalties againſt ch 
* effect, but that it alarmed the nation, and ſunk the value of 
our money in the exchange; guineas, which were equal in 


e tracts were made. That he 
% believed Sir Thomas Cooke 
« might deſire him to acquaint 
% him, how he diſpoſed of the 
« money; but that the deponent 
, told him, it was not fair, but 
« contrary to agreement ; and 
„ that fir Thomas was not to 
% aſk him what he did with his 
« own.” Afterwards the com- 
mittee aſked fir Baſil, What 
“ particul e ſervice he did, or 
* was to do, for procuring a 
% new charter?” To which he 
anſwered, That he was un- 
* willing to take too much upon 
* himſelf; that he thought he 
did great ſervice to the com- 
* pany in ſollicitation; but 
« wiſhed he might anſwer to 
% that at ſome other time, be- 
«« ing then much indiſpoſed as to 
“his health.“ 

The next day ſir Baſil Fire- 
braſs, being again examined, 
farther depoſed, © That, hav- 
ing had a treaty with Mr, 
&« Bates, whom he thought able 


„to do ſervice in paſling the 


charter, and to have acquain- 
* tance with ſeveral perions of 
* honour, he”gave two notes for 
* 5500 guineas to Mr. Atwell, 
* payable to Mr. Bates, or 
That one note was 
for 3000]. and the other for 
% 2500 guineas, That he put 
* the notes into Bates's hands, 
* who tald the deponent, that 
4 he would deal with him for 
* himſeif; and if the buſineſs 
* were dose, he would keep 
«© the notes, elſe deliver them 
again. That the 2500 guineas 
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fore this committee. 


ippers; this had no other 


that, if fir Thomas Cooke 


an act, with ſtricter clauſes 


value 


were paid after the charter 
for reſtoring the Eaſt - India 
company paſſed; the other 
for 3000 guineas after the 
charter for regulation paſſed. 
That he had theſe notes from 
ſir Thomas Cooke, and was 
accountable to him for the 
ſame. That he believed ſir 
Thomas Cooke knew how 
theſe notes were to be diſ- 
poſed of ; and that he told fir 
Thomas Cooke, that Mr. 
Bates had acquaintance with 
ſeveral lords, naming the 
lo:d preſident, and others. 
That the deponent could not 
tell whom this money was de- 
ſigned for, or what Bates did 
with it, for that Bates would 
not deal on ſuch terms of tell. 
ing names. That Bates in- 
troduced him ſeveral times to 
the lord preſident, who made 
ſome ſcruples in point of law, 
which were removed by the 
attorney-general, 'That one 
day laſt week the 5000 guincas 
were offered by Bates back 
again to him, Bates ſaying, 
that this might make a noiſe; 


thought it too much, he would 
give it him again; that on 
Tueſday laſt 4400 guineas was 
brought to this deponent, and 
that the other 500 guineas 
were ſtill in Bates's hands. 
That ſir Thomas Cooke 
ſcrupled to take back his mo- 
ney at firſt, but afterwarcs 
conſented to it the morning 
when he was brought bp. oy 

at 


« he 
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value to twenty-one ſhillings and ſix-pence in filver, roſe to 
thirty ſhillings, that is to fay, thirty ſhillings ſunk to twenty- 


one ſhillings and ſix- pence. 


This public difgrace, put on 


our coin, when the evil was not cured, was in effect a great 


* 


« he believed ſir Thomas had a 
« double account; the one made 
„ up with this ſum, the other 
«© without it. That Bates would 
« have paid back the „hole; 
« but Sir Thomas Cooke ſaid, 
« the account would not be 
even, i! the 500 guineas were 
% brought into. that account. 
That this was no part of the 
& 40000l. before-mentioned to 
„ be paid to this deponent ; 
„% which ſam, he ſaid, he al- 
« ways underſtood to be wholly 
« for his own uſe and benefit. 
„ 'That they found great ſtops 
zin the charters, which they 
« apprehended proceeded ſome- 
„ times from my lord Not:ing- 
« ham, and ſometimes from 
« others. That colonel] Fitz- 
Patrick received 1000 guineas 
“ on the ſame terms as was with 
others, if the charter paſſed. 
*« That he pretended great in- 
« tereſt with the lord No ting- 
« ham, and that he could have 
© information .from the lady 
“ Derby, how the queens 
„ pleaſure was. That colonel 
% Fitz-pa'rick ſaid, He would 
© try to prevail with lord Not- 
tingham for 5000 guineas up- 


% on pafling the charter, and 


coool. on the act of parlia- 
“ ment; but that the earl of 
Nottingham abſolutely refu- 
* ſed to rake it. That the de- 
ponent heard, that a note, 
ſigned by fir Johah Child 
and fir Thomas Cooke, for 
$0090l. was lodged in Ty ſſen's 
hands for about a year, to be 
paid in Caſe the act pailed ; 
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“ and that it was refuſed, as he 
* underſtood by the earl of 
“Portland, to whom Tyſlen 
« had offered it. 

Mr. Richard AQton being ex- 
amined before the ſame dom- 
mittee, depoſed, That he re- 
% 2cool. of fir Thomas Cooke. 
That he told fir Thomas he 
“ had frends, who would take 
pains to do the company ſer- 
vice; but they would have 
„ 10000. That he had 2cool. 
for his trouble in attending 
two ſeſſions; and that, if the 


pace, he was to have had no- 
* thing. That he did not diſ- 
tribute the 10000l. to mem- 
© bers, but to thoſe, who h d 
„ intereſt with members. That 
* ſome of them, to whom he 
gave money to be diſtributed, 
were Mr, Craggs, with whom 
this deponent was concerned 
in clothing the army, (and 
Wo had acquaintance with 
colonels in the houſe, and 
„ ſome northern members) Mr. 
% Wallis, Mr. Ridley, Mr. 


% Docminique, &c. and that 


% colonel Goldwell and colonel 
“ Dean, who were ſince dead, 
were the only perſons, whom 
he himſelf gave money to.“ 

The next day, April 26th, 
the committee of both houſes 
proceeded upon the examination 


of the reſt of the perſons men- 


tioned in their report; and. Mr. 
Bates being ſworn, depoſed, 
« That fir Baſil Firebraſs did 
« apply himſelf to him, to uſe 
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ceived the ſums of 10000). and 


bill for a new company had 
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1695. point carried, by which there was an opportunity given ta 


* his interefl for obtaining a 
* charter for the Eaſt- India 
company, the old charter being 
*« forfeited; and told him they 
** would be grateful. That the 
*« deponent did uſe his intereſt 
with the lord preſident, who 
© ſaid, he would do what ſervice 
* he could. That the lord preſi- 


dent had delivered his opi- 


nion publicly for confirmin 


the charter, and thought the 
forfeiture an hardſhip. That 
having received notes for five 
thouſand five hundred guincas, 


«i 
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he told the lord preſident what 


* {um he had, and would have 
paſſed it to his lordſhip, but 
* he refuſed it. That there- 
upon, in regard he could not 
very well tell money himſelf, 
he aſked leave of my lord, 
that his ſervant might tell the 
money ; to which his lord- 
ſhip anſwered, he gave leave ; 
and accordingly monſieur Ro- 
bart received the money. 
That af er monſieur Robart 
had received it, he brought 
the ſame to the deponent, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion it remained 
till he paid four thouſand 
four hundred guineas thereof 
back again to fir Baſil Fire- 
„ braſs, which, as he takes it, 
* was upon Monday or Tueſday 
* laſt.” And being examined 
again us to the ſame matter, he 


ſaid, That theſe four thouſard 


* four hundred guineas paid 
* back to fir Bafil were in four 
bags, with one thouſand one 
hundred guineas in each, 
brought to him by monſieur 
** Robarc, within a month laſt 


% 7 1 


ſink the credit of the government, and of the public funds; 
and it brought a diſcount of above 40l. per cent. upon tallies. 


After 


“ paſt. As to the 600 guineas 
* remaining of the 5000, he at 
« firſt ſaid he had ſpent the 
ſame ; and being afterwards 
examined as to the {ame mat- 
ter, ſaid, they were at home 
in his ſtudy, but he may have 
5 ſpent ſome. That the reaſon 
* why he paid back the four 
e thouſand four hundred guineas 
was the noiſe that it made, 
and that people might think 
he had not deſerved them. 
That the whole five thouſand 
five hundred guineas were for 
his own private uſe, and that 
he might have given them o 
„his footman,” 

Sir Baſil Firebraſs, being once 
more examined, depoſed, © I hat 
% fir Thomas Cooke and others 
“ obſerving him active, and to 
have intereſt enough among 
noblemen, applied themſelves 
to him to endeavour the pro- 
curing a new charter. That 
fir Thomas Cooke was ap- 
„ prehenſive, that it ſtuck with 
© the duke of Leeds, and told 
e the deponent, that ſome way 
% muſt be found out to the 
„ duke. That he thereupon ap- 
„% plied himſelf to Mr. Bates, 
„who would not pretend to 
© talk with the duke, but ſaid, 
* the deponent muſt tell him 
w hat the company would do. 
« That he told Mr. Bates, he 
% thought a preſent might be 
made of 2 or zoo J. That 
« Mr. Bates told him, he went 
eto St. James's, and ſaid, he 
„ had ſpoke with his friend, 
* and that more had been of- 
« fered by the other fide ; and 
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After the ſeſſion was over, the affair of the coin was con- 1695. 
fidered by the council; and, as the late act againſt clipping 
was far from affording a redreſs of that grievance, it was Conſulta- 
conſulted what methods ſhould be taken for remedying ſo tions in 


that at another time Bates 
ſaid, that gocol. had been 
offered him by another hand 
on the ſame ſide. Upon which 
the deponent did not come up 
to the market. That he ac- 
quainted fir Thomas Cooke 
with this propoſal, who ſaid, 
if it was inſiſted on, it muſt 
be done; and ſo it was agreed 
to offer 5000 guineas. That 
Bates then ſaid, this was no- 
thing to him; he - ought not 
to be employed for nothing. 
That therefore the deponent 
was forced to go back to fir 
Thomas Cooke for new or- 
ders; and ſo 500 guineas 
were given to him beſides. 
That at firſt Bates ſaid, He 
would undertake no farther 
than that the duke ſhould not 
oppoſe, but be ſilent, becauſe 
he did not know but the duke 
had engaged himſelf, by hav- 
ing ſpoke on the cther ſide. 
Toart-the deponent did except 
againſt this, becauſe he would 
not let the company's money 
go for nothing ; and it would 
reflect upon him, if nothing 
appeared to be done for it. 
That it was then agreed, that 
if the duke did act in favour 
of the company, he ſhould 
have two or three thouſand 

uineas, and Bates five hun- 
| war guineas to himſelf. That 
the deponent would have put 
off Bates's 500 guineas to the 
laſt, to engage him to take 
the more pains; but Bates 


great an abuſe. Some propoſed the recoining the m 
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ſaid, his friend would have 
him have the five hundred 
guineas to himſelf firſt. Sir 
Baſil produced a copy of Mr. 
Bates's receipt of a note for 
three thouſand guineas, which 
he thereby promiſed not to 
call for till the charter ſhould 
paſs. The original Mr. Bates 
had back, when the money 
was paid, and the deponent 
had not taken a copy of the 
counter- note for 2509 guincas. 
He further ſaid, that, aſter 
the charter was paſſed in Oc- 
tober, he ſent to Mr. Bates, 
that he might call for the 
money; and he called for it 
in two or three days . That 
the other note was paid in a 
week after the paſſing the 
ſecond charter: That from 
the time the notes were given 
they had free acceſs to the 
lord preſident, and found him 
eaſy and willing to give the 
company his afliſtance : That 
Mr. Bates was ſhy, and called 


183 


oney, the coun- 
with eil about 
the coin. 


Burnet. 


it his friend at St. James's. 


That the condition of one 
draught of a counter- note, 
which Mr. Bates brought, was 
worded, © In caſe the lord 
preſident did not afſliſt the 
company in paſſing the char- 
ter; to which this deponent 
made an alteration, by put- 
ting out his lordſhip's name, 
and making it not payable, 
in caſe the charter ſhould not 
paſs, or to that effect. That 
about a week before the 

money 
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with ſuch a raiſing the value of the ſpecie, as ſhould balance 
the loſs upon the old money, that was to be called in. This 
pleaſed ſo many, that it was not eaſy to correct an error, 
which muſt have had very bad effects in the concluſion ; for 
the only fixed ſtandard muſt be the intiinſic value of an ounce 


money was brought back a- 
« gain, the deponent went to 
«© Bates about it, who then told 
« him, it was all for himſelf. 
«© That on Sunday night laſt, 
% or Monday, Bates being at 
&« his own houſe ſaid, he had 
% not the money by him, but 
4 he would fetch it; and that 
< the money he thought was in 
4 filver ; but afterwards told the 
e deponent it was only a mi- 
« ſtake, and he had brought it 
« m gold, which by computa- 
tion came to the ſame ſum. 
«©''That when this deponent told 
« him, that fir Thomas Cooke 
« would not take the whole 
„ back, Bates ſaid, © he could 
„ give no anſwer to it till he 
* had ſpoke with his friend.“ 
« That on Monday laſt five 
% hundred gueneas were left at 
„ his houſe by Mr. Clive, a 
« friend of fir John Trevor's, 
« who ſaid, he brought it from 
* fir John Trevor, to whom fir 


„ Thomas Cooke had before 


“paid it with his own hands, 


© under colour of an arrear for 


« four or five years, as he had 
« been commiſſioner of the great 
« ſeal, and that the deponent 
*« was preſent, when fir Thomas 
« Cooke gave it ; and that there 
« was at another time two hun- 
« dred guineas ordered to be 


« given to the ſaid fir John 


« Trevor, as a new year's gift, 
“ by fir Joſeph Herne. That as 
« to 20000l. of the 30000. be- 
fore mentioned, the ſame ſums 


of 


« were not actually paid till 
* ſince Lady-day. And as to 
* the other 10000]. he hata it 


« now in ſtock in the Eaſt In- 


% dia company. That, as to 
e 5000l. part of the ſaid 3ooool. 
* he did deſign one third there- 
„aof to Mr. Edward Seymour, 
* one third to fir John Trevor, 
and one third to Mr. Guy: 
That he offered the ſame to 
« Mr. Guy,. but the latter told 
* him, they did not delire to 
© meddle with the ſtock, but 
“ would do any ſervice they 
could to promote the getting 
« of the charter. And fir Ed- 
« ward Seymour, afterwards 
meeting with the deponent, 
* chid him for making that pro- 


„ poſal, and told him, if he 


„ made any more ſuch proffers, 
he would never have any thing 
* more to do with him. That 
* the deponent told Mr. Guy, 
e that the advantage to them in 
„ paſling the charter and act of 
* parliament would be worth 
© loool. among them. That 


he intended a diſtribution of 


„all the 30000). in the manner 
following, viz. to fir Edward 
* Seymour, fir John Trevor, 
% and Mr. Guy, 10090]. in 
„ caſe the charter and act of 
«© parliament paſſed; to the mer- 
e chants interlopers 10000l. and 
« to himſelf 10000l. That he 
thought himſelf obliged in 
« honour to pay two thirds of 
the coool. when received to 
% fir John Prevor and * 

6 the 


„ the other third, which he 
« jntended for fir Edward Sey- 
% mour, he kept for himſelf, 
That e Trevor did ſome 
« time afterwards give the de- 
*« ponent ſome hints of his ex- 
« pectation.” 

Sir Joſiah Child being examin- 
ed, ſaid, © He never diſpoſed 
« of forty pounds of the com- 
« pany's money to his remem- 
„ brance, always affecting ig- 
% norance in that manner; that 
te he did recommend Mr. Acton 
« as being an honeſt man, and 
* thought he might do ſervice 
„to the company in parliament, 
« becauſe of his acquaintance. 
„% That he did recommend it, 
« that a preſent of fifty thouſand 
pounds ſhould be made to the 

Ling. if his majeſty would ſo 
, far wave his prerogative, that 
an act of parliament might be 
“ paſſed for ſettling the compa- 
% ny; but Mr. Tyſſen told him, 
“ the king would not meddle in 
„that matter. That he knew 
« nothing of the forty thou- 
fand pounds paid to fir Baſil 
„ Firebraſs. That there was a 
© kind of committee of twenty- 
« five perſons, who ſat de die in 
« diem, to deſtroy the compa- 
„% ny; and that he told fir Tho- 
% mas Cooke, that he thought 
« fir Baſil the fitteſt perſon to 
„ divide them.“ 

Mr. Atwell produced his caſh- 
books, by which it appeared, 
that, on the 9th of October 1693, 
Mr. Bates had received five hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds, {ix 
ſhillings, and three pence; on 
the 10th of that month, two 
thouſand one hundred and eighty - 
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of ſilver; and it was a public robbery, that would very much 1695: 
prejudice our trade, not to keep the value of our ſpeci˖e 


near 


one pounds, five ſhillings ; and 
on the 16th of November, three 
thouſand two hundred and ſe- 
venty-five pounds : and he ſaid 
that the money was paid by or- 
der of fir Thomas Cooke, 

Mr, Bates, being again exa- 
mined, ſaid, he believed the mo- 
ney might be paid as the books 
expreſſed ; and further owned, 
that he had not four thouſand 
ſour hundred guineas in Eis houſe 
on Sunday night laft, but that 
the four thouſand four hundred 
guineas, which he paid back to 
lir Baſil Fitebraſs, were brought 
to him by monſieur Robart, on 
Tueſday morning laſt at eight o 
clock. 

Mr. Tyſſen, being again exa- 
mined, ſaid, that ſir Thomas 
Cooke and fir Joſiah Chiid gave 
him a note under their hands for 
fifty thouſand pounds, which was 
intended to be pretented to the 
king, if his majeſty would paſs an 
act of parliament as they ſhould 
deſire. That he acquainted the 
lord Portland with the company's 
incention to make {ach a preſent, 
who told this deponent, that the 
king would not meddle with it. 
And being aſked, whether he 
had offered the {ame to the lord 
Portland, he denied he had fo 
done, ſaying, if he had, he 
muſt never have ſeen his face 
more. That, when he was ex- 
amined befurc the houſe of 
commons, he did not tale it 
that the ten thouſand pours 
given to his majeſty was in ind 


ed in the ſum charged aon 
fir Thomas Cooke, beit e- 
fore the date of any ordert ior 
that money, 


- 
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near an equality with its weight and fineneſs in ſilver, 
So that the difference between the old and new money could 


Mr. Craggs, being examined, 
gave in an account how he had 
diſpoſed of and applied four 


thouſand five hundred and forty 


pounds, with which he was 
charged by Mr. Aton; and de- 
nied that he hed ever paid any 
monty to any members of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Comptroller Wharton, on 
Saturday the 27th of April, made 
a repott to the houſe of com- 
mons {rom the committee of both 


| Houſes, of the examinations ta- 


ken by them ; which being read, 
one of the members ſtood up, and 
urged the neceſſity of ſearching 
this matter to the bottom, and 
to provide laws for the future, 


to prevent the members of the 


houſe taking money : that 
all imaginable ——— had 
been uſed to ſuppreſs ail diſco- 
veries: that ten thouſand pounds 
had been pretended to be given 
to the king, and fifty thouſand 
pounds offered ro buy an act of 
pailiament, or gain their char- 
ter: that the facts proved. them- 
ſelves ; and that Mr. Bates ap- 
peared an unfortunate perſon, 
whom the care of his friend (the 
duke of Leeds), and the ſenſe of 
his oath, had cauſed to make 
ſuch contradictions. He moved 
the houſe therefore, that they 


would put the matter into ſuch 


a method as became their juſtice, 
ald as the ſhortneſs of their time 
would allow. Another member 
ſaid,that there were never greater 
and more general inſtances of 
corruption; he infiſted on the 
neceſlity of a ſpeedy remedy, and 
that it was very fit that the houſe 
mould let the world ſee that they 


only 


were in earneſt. He put them 
in mind of the practices and arts 
that had been uſed to ſtop their 
diſcovery, ſo that what they had 
was got, as it were, by the ut- 
moſt force and conſtraint ; at 
which they could not wonder, 
when they now found ſo great a 
man at the bottom. But there 
is (added he) no perſon in a 
„ poſt ſo high, that this houſe 
* cannot reach ; no man's prac- 
*© tice or art ſo deep, that this 
* houſe cannot d ſcover. Here 
© have been all imaginab e en- 
*« deavours uſed to obſtruct the 
« enquiry. Firſt, his majeſty's 
© name was made ule of at the 
© committees, with hopes, per- 
* haps, that might ſtop any ſur- 
ce ther ſearch ; and, if it were 
«© made ule of there, you may 


reaſonably expect it was made 


« uſe of elſewhere. But that 
„appeared to be fo far from 
e being a matter of reflection on 
te the 222 that fir Joſiah Child 


« often complained of it as a 


« rudeneſs to his majeſty, that 
« what other kings had yearly 
as a preſent, they had not of- 
« fered to his majeſty in three 
ce years, It was indeed, if not a 
«© matter of right, a matter of 
* cuſtom. As for the earl of Port- 
* land, who may be named for 
* his honour on this occaſion, 
* when the great ſum of fifty 
« thouſand pounds was preſſed 
% upon him, he abſolutely re- 
© fuſed it, and told bim, He 
* would forever be their enemy 
« and oppoſer, if they offered 
any ſuch thing to him. Hav- 
« ing thus mentioned the inno- 
* cent, I mull, continued he, 
cc ſay 
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« ſay ſomewhat of the guilty. 
« A ſtop having been put, the 
 « duke of Leeds mult be appli- 
ed to. Certainly there never 
% was a more notorious bribery, 
« and that in a perſon whom 
« we might have expected to 
© have been free from ſuch a 
© crime, if you reſpe& either 
the greatneſs of his place, or 
« of his former obligation. It 
« js fit to ſpeak plainly on ſuch 
&« occaſions; the houſe ought to 
« endeavour to remove ſuch a 
0 perſon from the king's coun- 
„ cil and preſence. What ſecu- 


« ritycan the nation have, when. 


« we are bought * ſold to 
«© one another? e have ſeen 


te tempts ; betrayed ;; and what 
wonder is it? Can any man 
think it more ſtrange that our 
counſels ſhould be ſold abroad, 
than that charters ſhould be ſold 
at home? Certainly, a man 
may reafonably believe, that 
« he who will ſell the ſubjects, 
* will ſell the kingdom if he can 
have a ſufficient bribe. What 
prince can be ſafe in ſuch 
* counſels, which are given for 
private advantage? Several 
«« propoſals (ſaid he in the con- 
cluſion) may here be offered 
* for remedy. One, that this 
© houſe ſhould addreſs his ma- 
*« jeſty to remove the duke of 
Leeds; but, with ſubmiſſion, 
an addreſs,is too mean, too 
low a thing for the houſe to 
do at this time, and upon ſuch 
% an occaſion. I therefore move 
% that we may lodge an im- 
«« peachment, viz. That Tho- 
mas duke of Leeds, lord pre 


our deſigns defeated, our at- 
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only be ſet: right by the houſe of commons, in à ſupply to be 
given for that end. The lord keeper Sommers did 


indeed 
propoſe 


ſident of his majeſty's council, 
be impeached by this houſe : 
* or thus, That Thomas duke 
of Leeds be impeached by 
this houſe of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, and particu- 
larly of corruption in taking a 
bribe of five thouſand guineas 
to obt in a charter and regu- 
lation for the Eaft India com- 
«« pany.” 

Though this ſpeech was ap- 
proved of in the main, yet ſome 
expreſſions in it were thought 
too reflecting ; and another 
member ſtood up and ſaid, 
He wondered the gentle- 
“ man, who ſpoke laſt, ſhould 
* ſay that, which he hoped he 
&« did not believe, That that 
“ lord ſhould have ſold our 
«* counſels to France.” Upon 
this the other roſe again, and 
nid, „It was with ſome uneaſi- 
* neſs he ſtood up, for he did 
6 not take pleaſure to rake into 
* adunghill. That he was far 
from ſaying the duke had be- 
* trayed our counſels, but argu- 
ed only from the pollibility. 
That it was as reaſonable to 
* believe one as the other: and 
* that, when honour and juſtice 
were not the rule of men's ac- 
tions, there was nothing in- 
„ credible that might be for 
their diſadvantage.” 
Several members ſeconded the 
motion for an impeachment, add- 
ing, That ſuch actions as theſe 
ere a blemiſh, if not a ſcan- 
« dal to the revolution itſelf.“ 
And it being demanded, © By 
« what law it was a crime to 
% take money at court?“ It 
was anſwered, That if there 

% was 


cc 


cc 
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«© was not a law, it was time 


there ſhould be a law to pre- 


vent it: that the law of God 
„ was againſt the duke, and 
* broke' by him : that he had 
taken an oath as a privy- 
* counfellor, that juſtice is not 
to be ſold by the common law: 
that there were parliaments to 
« puniſh ſuch crimes.” It was 
again ſuggeſted, that it ſeemed 
doubtful whether there was mat- 
ter in this report for an impeach- 
ment; and therefore, before the 
houfe went to an T 
they ought to put the queſtion 
upon the report, and fee whether 
it be a crime? Thereupon ſome 
of the dike's friends obje&ed; 
« That there was no law, and 
« fo no tranſgreſſion; and 
moved for excuſing him. But the 
queſtion being put, That there 
« did appear that there was in 
c the report made from the com- 
« mittee of both houſes, ſuffi- 
« cient matter to impeach Tho- 
« mas duke of Leeds, lord pre- 
« ſident of his majeſty's coun- 
« cif, of high crimes and miſ- 
« demeanors, it was reſolved 
in the affirmative; and Mr. 
Comptroller Wharton was or- 
dered to go up to the lords, and 
at their bar, in the name of the 
houſe and of all the commons of 
England, to lodge the ſaid im- 
peachment, which in due time 
they would make good. | 

About the ſame time that Mr. 
Comptroller made the report to 
the commons from the commit- 
tee of both houſes, the lord Privy- 
ſeal made the report to the lords; 
aſter hearin of which the duke 
of Leeds ſaid, © That, as he had 


1695. propoſe that, which would have put an effectual ſtop to clip- 
nung for the future; it was, that a proclamation ſhould be 


prepared 
« formerly proteſted himſelf to 


be clear in this matter, ſo he 
*« ſtill denied upon his faith and 
* honour, that he was guilty of 
any ſuch corruptions as were 
“ ſuggeſted againſt him; and 
% that, if the whole truth were 
laid open, it would tend to his 
% honour and advantage. That 
* he would be very free in tell- 
ing their lordſhips, now before- 
hand, all that paſſed, in which 
* he was any ways concerned. 
“% That Mr. Bates introduced fir 
«« Baſil Firebraſs to him, and that 
„he had conferences with ſir 
4 Baſil upon the ſubject of the 
** Eaſt-India company, which fir 
% Bafil was concerned for. That 
** ſome time after Mr. Bates in- 
“ formed him, that he was to 
© have a ſum of money of ſir 
© Baſil Firebrafs, and deſired his 
“ lordſhip to lend him one of 
„ his ſervants (Mr. Bates keep- 
ing but a footman) to receive 
„„the money, and ſo he lent 
* him monſieur Robart. That 
* he knew nothing of the ſum, 
* but afterwards Mr. Bates came 
© to him, and told him he had 
received five thouſand guineas; 
“ and that in acknowlegement 
of the many favours Ye had 
« received from his lordſhip's 
* hands, he humbly defired him 
to accept the ſame; which he 
e refuſing, Mr. Bates preſſed 
“him earneſtly to take one half 
* or a quarter; which he ſtill 
<« refuſed, declaring he would 
* not touch a penny of them. 


„ That however he told him, 


„ ſince he had taken them, he 
e thought there was no need of 
“returning them; that they 

Were 


/ 


* 


« were his own, and wiſhed him 
„good luck with them. And 
« thus (concluded his grace) I 
« [| was but a ſhadow to Mr. 
„Bates. 

The duke had ſcarce ended his 
ſpeech, when private notice came 
to the houſe of lords, that the 
commons were proceeding to 
an impeachment againſt him. 
Whereupon he left the houſe in 

reat haſte, and going to the 
þ ic of the houſe of commons, 
defired to be admitted to be 
heard. This being granted, and 
a chair placed for him within the 
bar, his grace ſat down, put on 
his hat, then roſe, uncovered 
himſelf, and made a ſpeech to 
the houſe, wherein in the firſt 


place, “ he thanked them hear- 


tily for this favour of hearing 
„ him; and then proceeded, de- 
« claring his innocence, and that 
he had attended ſooner, if he 
„ had had the leaſt intimation 
* what. the houſe was upon. 
That the occaſion of his com- 
iog was from the two votes 
upon the report from the com- 
«© mittee of both houſes. That 
he had done all he could to be 
« informed of the particulars, 
* but could not. That, hearing 
e of a report, a monſtrous long 
report, and finding himſelf 
concerned, he was earneſt to 
** be heard, to the end he might 
not lie under the diſpleaſure of 
either or both houſes. He 
* ſaid, it is a bold word, but it 
is a truth, This houſe had not 
now been fitting but for me. 
That he had been formerly 
„ purſued by che houſe in two 
points, for being forthe French 
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pared with ſuch ſecrecy as to be publiſhed over all Eng- 1695. 4 
land on the ſame day, ordering money to paſs only by weight; 


but 


intereſt and for popery: that 
he had then, if he might have 


been heard, juſtified himſelf, 


and hoped he had fince, and 
would by all the actions of 
his life. That one Firebraſs, 
by the means of Mr, Bates, 
was introduced to him. That 
he bad long known Mr. Bates ; 
and, if he was not much de- 
ceived in him, he could not 
believe that gentleman would 
have tranſacted ſuch a matter, 
if put upon it. That the evi- 
dence is but an hearlay, and 
he hoped they would not con- 
demn on hearſay. That he 
would not take up the ir time 
by entering into particulars. 
'That there was a money part 
as well as a treaty part. That 
as to the money part, much 
of it was falſe, and what was 
true he made no ſecret, That 
he could and did ſay upon his 
faith and honour, that neither 
directly nor indirectly he ne- 
ver touched one penny of the 
money. That he obſerved a 
great deal of pains had been 
taken to l: ook him in this mat- 
ter by a ſide wind. That this 
Firebraſs thought his merit 
would deſerve ten thouſand 
pounds, and thirty thouſand 
pounds. That theſe five thou- 
{ardfve hundred guineas were 
no part of the forty thoaſand 


pounds. 'That the witneſſes 


were called in by the commit- 
tee; but that Firebraſs, after his 
firſt hearing, deſired to be call- 
ed in again himſelf, contraty 
to all rules; which ſhewed him 
at leaſt a very willing witneſs. 
That he had a thread, which 

«c he 
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* he hoped to ſpin finer, and 
„ make it appear that this was 
* a deſign laid againſt him long 
* before the naming this com- 
% mittee. That warning had 
« been given him ſome time 
« fince, that this matter would 
« be improved againſt him; and 
« that Firebraſs had been told he 


« ſhould be excuſed if he ſhould 


charge the duke.” His grace, 
in the concluſion, ſaid, © he aſſc- 
*© ed no favour but their favour- 
able juſtice ; and that no ſe- 
«« yere ſenſe might be put upon 
„% what would bear a candid 
* one. That, if it might be, 
« the houſe would reconſider 
« what was done, or at leaſt 
« preſerve him from cruelty, 
« and not let him he on the rack, 
<< and be blaſted, until a parlia- 
„ ment ſhould fit again; and 
« that, if they would proceed, 
it might be ſpeedily, for he 


* had rather want counſel, want 


time, want any thing, than 
« lie under their or the nation's 
« diſpleaſure ; and that, if they 
cc would not reconſider, the mat- 
« ter might be brought to a de- 
« termination, and that he might 
« at leaſt have their ſpeedy juſ- 
4 ce. | 
'This ſpeech being ended, and 
the duke withdrawn, Mr. Comp- 
troller, attended by many mem- 
bers, went up to the lords with 
the impeachment ;. and at the 
ſame time it was propoſed in the 
houſe of commons, that the ar- 
ticles ſhould be forthwith drawn 
up; and thereupon the/commit- 
tee, which were joined with the 


* 


lords, were ordered to withdraw 


bo prepare the ſame, 


STORY 
1695. but that, at the ſame time, during three or four days after the 
— proclamation, all perſons in every county, who had money, 


ſhould 


Afterwards the houſe of com- 
mons took the duke's ſpeech into 
conſideration, and one of the 
members ſtood up and ſaid, 
That by this noble duke's 
„ ſpeech, the point was now, 
whether the houſe would ar- 
„ raign the committee of both 
* houſes, or go on with the im- 
«« peachment ? That the duke, 
« when he came to the matter, 
would not enter into particu- 
“lars, but paſſed it over with 


excuſe of wanting time. That 


* he made no excuſe as to the 
facts. That his argument of 
a contrivance was, that the 
% five thouſand guineas charged 
on him was no part of the 
* forty thouſand pounds which 
«« Firebraſs was to account for. 
* That this was rather an agpra- 
« vation of the crime; for fir 
„Thomas Cooke had a double 
„ account, one with, and an- 
© other without the five thou- 
ſand guineas; which was an 
<< indication: that, if there was 
* a contrivance, it was not by 
« the committee, but with fir 
« Thomas Cooke, to ſtifle the 
* enquiry, and conceal the cor- 
*« ruption. That the ſpeedy ju- 
„ ſtice of the houſe was to be 
« wiſhed and deſired ; and tha: 
« if there was ſuch a contriv- 
„ ance, ſuch a thread, as was 
«© mentioned by the noble lord, 
it was not to be doubted but 
„that houſe where he was im- 
“ peached, would clear him.“ 
Another member moved, That 
« 'a committee might be ap- 
pointed to withdraw, and con- 
„ fider what was to be done in 
order to gratify the „ 
. 


* 
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ſhould bring it in to be told and weighed ; and the difference 1695. 


was to be regiſtered, and the money ſealed up, to the end 


« byſpeedy juſtice; and obſerv- 
cc 4 Not bis friend Mr. Bates's 
« contradicting | himſelf was 
« more than the evidence of 
« Firebraſs. That monſieur Ro- 
« bart was a ſervant of my lord 
« prefident's, and was fled. That 
« Mr. Bates ſaid he kept the 
« money in his houſe : that 
« ſometimes he had ipent it, 
« ſometimes it was in his cloſet : 
« that he did own the money 
« was not in his Louſe on Sun- 
« day, but on Tueſday morning 
« monſieur Robart brought it to 
„ him; but he would never de- 
clare from whom he brought 
* R. 

In the midſt of theſe debates a 
meſſage was ſent from the lords, 
to acquaint the houſe of com- 
mons, that it was the opinion of 
their lordſhips, that the diſcovery 
made by fir Thomas Cooke was 
not ſatisfatory, nor ſo full as to 
entitle him to.the benefit of the 
act to indemnify him; and that 
their lordſhips deſired the con- 
currence of the commons. They 
thereupon paſſed a vote, as the 
lords had done, and ſeat it up 
by the lord Coningſby. | 

On Monday the 29th of April, 
the lords acquainted the com- 
mons, that they had paſſed a bill, 
intitled, An Act for impriſoning 
Sir Thomas Cooke, Sir Baſil 
Firebraſs, Charles Bates Eſq. and 
James Craggs, and reſtraining 
them from alienating their El- 
tates; to which they deſired the 
concurrence of the commons. 
| Aſter the te ding of this bill, 
Mr. Comy troller reported the ar- 
ticles of impeachment aga inſt che 
duke of Leeds, ** for co ntract- 

Vor. II. 


of 


&« ing and agreeing with the mer- 
© chants trading to the Eaſt- 
* Indies, or their agents, for 
„e five thouſand five hundred 
„ guineas, to procure them a 
% charter of confirmation, and 
* a Charterof regulations; which 
« ſum was actually received by 
the {aid duke of Leeds, or by his 
agents and ſervants, with his 
« privity and conſent.” Theſe 
articles being agreed to by the 
commons, and by their order 
ſent to the upper houſe; and 
read, the duke of Leeds repeat- 
ed ſeveral things to the ſame 


purpoſe as formerly, adding, 


That this ftorm which was 
* now fallen upon him, was 
% ſome time in gathering, and 
e promoted by a faction and a 
* party, who had only a pique 
* againit him; and that the 
+ king's buſineſs had been de- 
e layed on purpoſe. That he 
* had an original letter, which 
gave him an account of this 
© {ome time before it broke out, 
and it appeared only levelled 
* againlt him, becauſe none elſe 
« were proſecuted. That there 
appeared a joy that they could 
* catch at this, for then they 
« ſtopped ; and that fir Bafil 
% Firebraſs was treated with to 


<« Giſcover only this part, and ſo 


te he ſhould be excuſed from any 
e farther diſcovery.” His | 
concluded with praying for a 
copy of the articles of impeach- 
raent, and of the report of the 
committee of both houſes ; which 
was readily granted. 

The next day, April zo, the 
commo:rs were acquainted by a 
meſſage from the lords, that the 

duke 
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aſſurance was to be given that this deficiency in weight fhould 
| be 


duke of Leeds had put in his 
anſwer to the articles exhibi:ed 
againſt him, of which their lord- 
ſhipsſenta copy tothem, Where- 
upon the houſe of commons or- 
dered that the committee, who 
were appointed to prepare the 
articles againſt the duke, ſhould 
conſider of, and prepare a re- 
plication to his anſwer. 

Upon the firſt of May, the 
commons read a third time, and 
paſſed, the ingroſſed bill from the 
lords for impriſoning ſir Thomas 
Cooke, etc.. and ſent it up to 
the lords by ſir Herbert Crofts, 
who was ordered to acquaint 
their lordſhips that they had 
agreed thereto with ſome amend- 
ments. On the other hand, the 
lords acquainted the commons, 
that they themſelves were oblig- 
ed, in juſtice, to put the houſe 
In mind of the impeachment 
againſt the duke of Leeds, to 
which the duke's anſwer having 
been tranſmitted to them, the 
lords defired to know when the 
commons would be ready with 
their articles, to the end a cer- 
tain day might be appointed by 
the lords for that purpoſe. There- 


upon the commons ordered that 
the duke's anſwer might be re- 


ferred to the conſideration of the 
committee, and that they likewiſe 
conſider what was to be done in 
that matter, according to the 
courſe of parliaments. 

The duke, upon the 2d of 
May, complained to the lords of 
the delay of the houſe of com- 
mons, in not replying to his 
anſwer, alledging, That the 
impeachment was only to 
load him with diſgrace ; and 
& that Wey never intended to 
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* try him. And added, that 
* the party uſed great parti- 
* ality towards him, and did 
** not intend to enquire after 
* others ; and that they ſhewed 
„their partiality and ſpleen 
in their amendment to the 
„ bill for impriſoning fir Tho- 
„ mas Cooke, fir Bafil Fire. 
* braſs, and others, wherein ß 
“ Baſil Firebrafs was to be bai! - 
* ed becauſe he was the witne!: 
“ againſt his grace.” The ſame 
day thecommonsreſolved,*Th:: 
**'the offer of any money, o. 
«© other advantage, to any men 
« ber of parliament, for the 
„ promoting of any matterwhat- 
« foever, depending or to be 
* tranfaQed in parliament, was 
* ahighcrimeand mifdemeanor, 
„ and tended to the ſubverſion 
of the Engliſh conſtitution.“ 
Afterwards Mr. Comprtro'ler re- 
ported from the committee of the 
houſe of commons, „ That it 
“ was their opinion, that the 
proper method to compel wie 
«« neſles to come in, and give 
their evidence upon impcach- 
% ments, is, in the firſt place, 
* to iſſue out ſummons from the 
* houſe to fuch witneſſes for 
their attendance; and that it 
appeared to them, that mon- 
«© fieur Robart, who is a mater!- 
e al witneſs for making good the 

articles "againſt the duke of 
Leeds, had been ſummoned 
to attend the committee, but 
'& could not be found; and it not 
* being yet known where he is, 

they are of opinion, not to 
„ make any farther progreſs in 

© the matter referred to them, 

until they have the farther di- 
& reCtion of the houſe.” Ih 
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reſolation was agreed to by the 
houſe, and an order made that 
monſieur Robart ſhould attend 
the houſe forthwith, and that he 
be ſummoned by the ſerjeant at 
arms. 

Upon Friday the 3d of May, 
a motion being made in the houſe 
of lords, to read the bill for 
granting to the king a duty up- 
on glaſs, etc. the duke of Leeds 
roſe up, and told the lords, That 
« it grieved him, that he, who 
« was as much as any man for 
« the diſpatch of the money- 
“e bills, and never oppoſed any, 
*« ſhould now do it. But he hoped 
« the lords would conſider his 
* caſe, not only as his, but as the 
« caſe of any of their lordſhips ; 
« for it was in the power of a 
* tinker to accuſe at the end of 
« ſeſſion, and one might lie un- 
„der it without any remedy. 
« And ſince the commons, by 
* miſmanagement, had delayed 
* this money-bill for fix weeks, 
it would not be of mighty ill 
« conſequence if it ſhould lie a 
day or two longer. His grace 
likewiſe preſſed very earneſtly, 
that, if the houſe of commons 
did. not reply, the impeach- 


cc 
«c 
c 
«i 


«c 


for, if it were not, he might 
“lie under the reproach thereof 
* all his life: adding, that he 


do no nothing in it; for tho 


they had appointed a com- 
mittee to meet, yet they met 
but once; and that for form.” 
The ſame day, the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons acquaint- 
ed them, that the ſerjeant at arms 
had informed him, that his meſ- 


40 
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ment might be diſcharged ; 


believed the commons would 
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ſenger had been at the duke of 
Leeds's, and enquired for mon- 
ſieur Robart, who was not to be 
found, and had not been ſeen in 
his grace's houſe for three days 
paſt, Whereupon the commons 
deſired a conference with the 
lords; which being agreed to, 
their managers delivered a paper 
to the lords, importing, That 
„the commons would make 
good the charge againſt the 
© duke of Leeds, and were de- 
* firous that juſtice be done 
* without any manner of delay; 
but that, in the preparation of 
the evidence againſt the duke, 
their committee met with an 
« obſtruction. That monſieur 
* Robart, who appeared, by the 
depoſitions before the com- 
mittee of both houſes, to be a 
material witneſs, was with- 
drawn fiace the impeachment 
* was carried up; which had 
«© been the reafon the commons 
had not yet acquainted their 
&« Jordſhips when they could be 
ready to make good the ſaid 
„ impeachment.” 

This paper being read in the 
houſe ot lords, it was moved, 
and agreed to wrhout any de- 
bate, or any oppoſition made by 
the duke of Leeds, that an ad- 
dreſs ſhould be made to the king, 
to iſſue out a proclamation for 
ſtopping the ports, and ſeizing 
monſieur Robart; which -was 
accordingly done, chough the 
proclamation was not publiſhed 
till about nine days afterwards. 

'The duke then roſe up, and 
blamed the commons For do- 
e ing an unheard of and unpre- 
" ae thing, to charge a 

N 2 man 
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They ſaid, this would ſtop the circulation 


« man with crimes, before they 
© had all the evidence to make 
„it good. That it was ſtrange 


« they ſhould ſay they wanted a 


“ material witneſs, and lay it 
* upon him to produce this wit- 
* neſs; as if a perſon were ob- 
* liged more to produce evi- 


'« dence to accuſe himſelf, than 


* to anſwer ſuch queſtions by 
* which he accuſes himſelf. He 
* then acquainted their lord- 
« ſhips, that in truth he had 


« ſent monſieur Robart io ſee his 


daughter Leinſter, 'who went 
« into the country big with 
„ child; and ordered him to call 


at Minns to fee his daughter 


«© Plymouth, it being in his way 


to his daughter Leinſter's, 


„ whither the meſſenger of the 
„ houſe might have known be 
Was gone, if he had aſked. 
That he had ſent a meſſenger 


„on purpoſe for Robart ; that 


« his footman waked him about 
« two of the clock on Sunday 
morning, to let him know 
„ that Robart was come, and 
« was in the houſe, which was 
* as ſoon as he could poſſibly 
«« return. That his lordſhip told 
„the footman he would go to 
„ ſleep, and ſpeak with Robart 
in the morning, when he uſu- 
ally called him. But, when he 
« aſked for him in the morning, 
the footman ſaid he was gone 
* and upon enquiry he found 
* Robart did not he or pull off 
« his boots in his chamber, 
« That the footman ſaid, he 
% aſked whether the news was 
true, that his lord was im- 
„ peached, and Mr. Bates in 
* priſon; which the footman 


of 


* owned to be true, and that 
„ his grace believes thut had 
* frightened Robam. That his 
*« chaplain had ſhewn him a let: 
ter from Robart, with a deſire 
* to acquaint his grace, that he 
deſigned for his own country, 
«« Swifferland, through Holland, 
from whence he would ure 
to his grace a true account of 
all the matter of the five thou- 
ſand five hundred guineas to 
© Mr. Bates. That he knew 
by the manner of his writing, 
by the temper of the man, ard 
by a particular knowledge he 
* had of him and of the thing, 
** that he would not be ſeen here 
again in haſte. So that, my 
* Jords (ſaid his grace) if this 
* man be inſiſted upon as a m- 
< terial evidence, and that my 
trial is to be delayed till this 
* perſon js forthcon:ing, when 
am I likely to be tried? [ 
* humbly move your lordſhips, 
** that you will come to ſome te- 
„ ſolution, if this matter be not 
immediately proceeded upon, 
* ſothat I may be tried before 
* the ending of this ſeſſion, that 
this impeachment fh:l! fall.” 
To which ſome few lords ciic, 

„Well moved.“ | 
[The colleQor of theſe pro- 
cecdings inquires here, whether 
monſieur Robart might not have 
been delivered from the fright 
he was put into, by hearing the 
duke was impeached, and Mr, 
Bates impriſoned, and been 
wrought upon to come in, anc, 
for his grace's honour and ad- 
vantage, lay open the whole 
truth. If the duke had been 
pleaſed to put an advertifement 
11:79 
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of money, and might occaſzon tumults in the markets: thoſe 
whoſe money was thus to be weighed, would not believe that 
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the difference between the tale and the weight would be al- — 
lowed them, and ſo might grow mutinous: therefore the 

were for leaving the matter to the confideration of the next 


So this propoſition was laid aſide, which would 


have ſaved the nation above a million of money : for now, 
as all people believed that the parliament would receive 
clipped money by tale, clipping went on and became more 


viſibly ſcandalous than ever it had been. 


For which reaſon 


an eſfectual Nop was put to this miſchief in the next parlia- 
ment, by recoining all the current caſh of the kingdom. 
Phe fame day that the parliament was prorogued, the king Govern- 


declared in council, that he had appointed 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Sir John Sommers lord keeper of the great ſeal, 
Thomas car! of Pembroke lord privy ſeal, 


ment in 
the king's 
adſence. 
Nennet. 
Burnet. 


William duke of Devonſhire lord ſteward of his majeity's 


-houſhold, * 


Charles duke of Shrewſbury one of his majeſty's principal 


ſecretaries of ſtate, 


Charles carl of Dorſet lord chamberlain of his majeſty's 


houſhold, 


Sidney lord Godolphin firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 


to be lords juſtices of England, for the adminiſtration of the 
government during his abſence. 


into the Gazette, that he would 
interpole with his majeſty to ob- 
tain a pardon for him (if any was 
criminal) and give him five thou- 
ſand guineas to befriend him (or 
ſomething to that effect); and 
wherher ſuch a courſe would not 
have been of more avail for ſe- 
curing Robart's forthcoming, and 
the manifeſtation of the truth 
and his lordſhip's vindication, 
than the proclama · ion for appre- 
hending him has hitherto been. ] 
However, the lords read and 
paik.d the bill upon glaſs, etc. 
and the king came to the houſe, 
and gave tae royal uſſent to ſe- 
veral bills, and amongſt the reit 
ko the bill for impriloning Cooke, 


Firebraſs, Bates, and Cragge, 
and allo to an act for the king's 
molt gracious, free, and general ll 
pardon, but with the exception | 
of all perſons who have been or | 
ſhall be impeached in parlia- 
ment during this ſeſſion. On the 
ſame day, the commons, having 


þ 
read the report from the com- " 
mittee of both houſes, were pro- [: 
ceeding to impeach other perions 4 
thereia mentioned, particularly | 


ſir Joha Trevor, when they were | 
interrupted bythe black rod, and i 
commanded to attend the king 1 
in the lords houſe, where, after 
a ſhort ſpeech, the king put an 
end to theſe affairs by a proroga- 
tion to the 18th of june. 
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In this a great error was committed, which had ſome i!! 
effects, and was like to have worſe, Though the breach 
was, in appearance at leaſt, made up between the king and 
the princeſs of Denmark, ſhe was not now, when the king 
was going beyond fea, ſet at the head of the councils, nor 
was there any care taken to oblige thoſe who were about her. 
This looked either like jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a coldneſs 
towards her, which gave all the ſecret enemies of the go- 
vernment a colour of complaint. They pretended zeal for 
the princeſs, though they came little to her; and they made 
it very viſible on many occaſions, that this was only a diſ- 
guiſe. for worſe deſigns. 

At the ſame time that the lords juſtices were appointed, fir 
William Trumbal was made ſecretary of ſtate, in the room 
of fir John Trenchard deceaſed. Trumbal was a very emi- 
nent civilian, and had been by much the beſt pleader in thoſe 
courts, and was a learned, diligent, and virtuous man. He 
was ſent envoy to Paris upon the lord Preſton's being recall- 


ed. He was there when the edict of Nantz was repealed in 


1685, and ſaw the violence of the perſecution, and acted a 


great and worthy part in harbouring many, in covering theit 


effects, and in conveying over their jewels and plate to Eng- 
land; which diſguſted the court of France, though it was 
not then thought fit to diſown or recall him for it. He had or- 
ders to put in memorials, complaining of the invaſion of the 
principality of Orange, which he did in fo high a ſtrain, that 
the laſt of them was like a denunciation of war. From Pa- 
ris he was ſent to Turkey, where the French ambaſſador in- 
formed him of the ſecret alliance between king James and 
Lewis XIV. He returned to England in 1692, and was 
now made ſecretary of ſtate 2. 


The marquis of Halliſax died in April this year; he had 


of iTalifax gone into all the meaſures of the tories, only he took care to 


dies. 
Buinct. 


preſerve himſelf from criminal engagements ; he ſtudied to 
oppoſe every thing, and to embroil matters all he could; his 
ſpirit was reſtleſs, and he could not bear to be out of buſi- 
neſs ; his vivacity and judgment ſunk much in his laſt years, 
as well as his reputation: he died of a gangrene, occaſioned 


a A few days after, William Glendele and earl of Tanker- 
de Nauſſau, ſeigneur de Zuleſtein, ville. The next day, Muy the 
ſon to the king's natural uncle, ꝙth, duke Schomberg, the ear! 
was created baron of Enfield, of Tankerville, and Peregrine 
vi count Tunbridge, and earl of Bertie vice-chamberlain to his 
Rochford: and Ford lord Grey majeſty, were ſworn and admit- 
of Werke w.s created viſcount ed of the privy council. 
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by a rupture that he had long neglected. When he ſaw 1695. 
death ſo near him, and was warned that there was no hope. 
he ſhewed a great firmneſs of mind, and a calm that had 
much of true philoſophy at leaſt ; he profeſſed himſelf a ſin- 
cere Chriſtian, and lamented the former parts of his life, 
with ſolemn. reſolutions of becoming in all reſpects another 
man, if God ſhould raiſe him up. 

On the 12th of May, the king went aboard the William The king 
and Mary yatch, attended by the duke of Ormond, the earls goes 
of Eflex and Portland, and other perſons of quality; and on abroad. 
the 14th ſaſely landed at Orange Polder, and arrived in the May 12. 
evening at the Hague, where he was received with great ac- 
clamations of joy. 


- 


The ſeven lords juſtices had no character nor rank except 
when four of them were together; and they avoided aſſem- 
bling to that number, except at the council-board, where 
it was neceſſary ; and, when they were together, they had 
the royal authority veſted in them. They were choſen 
by the poſts which they were in, ſo that no perſon could 
think he was neglected by the preference. They were not 
envied for this.titular greatneſs, ſince it was indeed only ti- 
tular, for they had no 1cal authority truſted with them, They 
took care to keep within bounds, and to do nothing but in 
matters of courſe till they had the king's orders, to which 
they adhered exactly ; ſo that no complaints could. be made 
of them, becauſe they took nothing on them, and did only 
keep the peace of the kingdom, and tranſmit and execute the 
king's orders. The ſummer went over quietly at home; for 
though the Jacobites ſhewed their diſpoſition on ſome occa- 
ſions, but moſt ſignally on the prince of Wales's birth-day, 
yet they were wiſer than to break out into any diſorder when 
they had. no hopes of aſſiſtance from France. 

The king having thought fit to call a parliament in Scot- A parlia- 
land, they met according to their ſummons on the gth of May, ment in 
The marguis of 'I'weedale was his majeſty's commiſſioner. S0t12nd. 
For not only duke Hamilton, but his brother-in-law the duke Kennet, 
of Queenſberry, died the laſt winter. They had been long t, 
great friends; but they became irreconcileable enemies. Duke B ; 
Hamilton had more application, but the other had the greater n 2 5 
genius: they were incompatible with each other, and indeed Queenſ- 
with all other perſons; for both loved to be abſolute, and to berry died. 
direct every thing. The marquis of Tweedale was early The mar- 
engaged in buſineſs, and continued in it to 2 great age. He quis of 
underſtood well all the intereſts and concerns of Scotland; T Wer 
had a great ſtock ot knowledge, with an obliging temper, dale's 
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and was of a blameleſs or rather exemplary life. He had 
looſe thoughts both of civil and eccleſiaſtical government 
and ſeemed to think, that what form ſoever was uppermoſt 
was to be complied with. He had been in Cromwell's parlia- 
ment, and had abjured the royal family, which lay heavy 
upon lim. He was, in all other reſpects, the ableſt and 
worthieſt of the nobility, only he was too cautious and fear- 
ful. He was made a privy counſellor in England in 1667, 
and in 1692, chancellor and marquis of Scotland, and now 
the king's high commiſſioner. He came to the parliament 
attended in the uſual manner; and, his commiſſion being 
read, the king's letter to the lords temporal and commiſſioner; 
of the ſhires and burghs was read alſo, ſetting forth, “ That 
« the continuation of the war ſtill hindered him from pur- 
„ ſuing his reſolution of being amongſt them in perſon, and 
& fo obliged him to call chem together once more in his ab- 

6e ſence. That therefore he had appointed the marquis of 
« Tweedale to be his commiſfioner, and to repreſent his 
« perſon and authority among them. That the marquis had 
given proofs of his capacity and experience in buſineſs, as 
ce well as of his fidelity and zeal, by his many and long ſer- 
< vices to the crown and nation, particularly ſince his being 
6 lord chancellor; which would render him very acceptable 

<« to them. That his majeſty had fully entruſted him with 
<« his mind, and given him powers to paſs all ſuch laws for 
« the good of that his majeſty's ancient kingdom, as had 
< been propoſed to his majecty at this time. That the mar- 
< quis was to aſk nothing of them in his majeſty's name, but 
e that which the intereſt of the country made neceſſary to be 
& done. That therefore his majeſty need not to mention to 
< them, that the ſubſidies for paying the forces were now ex- 
„ pired, and that their peace and ſafety required the renew- 
<« ing of them during the war. That his majeſty was glad 
< of any appearances of a diſpoſition to moderation and union 
e about church-matters; and hoped they would encourage 


and promote it, by removing the ſubjects of differences as 


much as they could. 'That he was not unmindful of the 
c lettet to him in the cloſe of the laſt ſeffion. That the 
& known interruptions which he had had in buſineſs this win- 


& ter, had bcen a great hindrance to him; but he was re- 


% folx ed to do whatever he might for the” ſecurity of the 
government, and the ſatisfaction of his good ſubjects. In 


| "the concluſion, his majeſty recommended to them calm 


« n-{$s and unanimity in their proceedings, not doubting but 
« they would ac uitably to the confidence he had put in 


« them, in calling them again in his abſence.“ This letter 
Was 
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was ſeconded by the high commiſſioner's ſpeech, who told 1695. 
them, That his majeſty's tender care and concern for their 
« ſafety and welfare did evidently appear, in minding every The com- 
« thing that might contribute thereto ; particularly as to the miſſioner's 
“ church, that all differences might be compoſed, it being ſpeech. 
« his majeſty's purpoſe to maintain the preſbyterian govern- 
« ment in the church of Scotland, and that the peace and ſe- 
« curity of the kingdom againſt foreign invaſion and inteſtine 
„ commotion be provided for, That if they found it would 
3 c tend to the advancement of trade, that an act ſhould be 
<« paſſed for the encouragement of ſuch as ſhould acquire and 
« eſtabliſh a plantation in Africa or America, or any other 
de part of the world, where plantations might be lawfully 
* acquired, his majeſty was willing to declare, that he would 
ce grant to the ſubjects of this kingdom, in favour of theſe 
e plantations, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted in like 
« cafes to the ſubjects of his other dominions. And that the 
“ judicatories, higher and ſubaltern, be ſo regulated in their 
% proceedings, as that juſtice might be adminiſtered with 
< the greateſt diſpatch and leaſt charge to the people. That 
ee thele things had taken up ſome part of his majeſty's 
% time and thoughts theſe months paſt, and had been fre- 
« quently diſcourſed by him, and then put in the mechod of 
s inſtructions, and directions for his grace's behaviour. That 
therefore it only remained for them to take theſe weight 
affairs into conſideration, and to conſult of the beſt ways 
and means to enable his majeſty to perfect fo good deſigns, 
by granting him ſupplies for maintaining the preſent land- 
forces, and for providing and entertaining a competent 
naval force, for the defence of the coaſt and ſecuring of 1 
“ trade. In order to which his majeſty had granted a com- j 
miſſion of admiralty, for managing the affairs thereof; not | 9 
omitting to take care for the other unavoidable contingen- Ml 
cies of the government, wherein the civil-liſt came ſhort. | 
„ Concluding, that the diſpatch of theſe great affairs with 
„ cheartulcelis and alacrity would perfect a good underſtanding, 
« and perpetuate a confidence between the king and them.” 


„ „ 


* * 
r 
— 


The earl of Annandale, lord preſident of the parliament, made \ 
likewiſe. a ſpeech to them on this occaſion: he acknowledged 1 
his majeſty's, gracious letter, wherein he afked nothing for | 


himſelf, but only prevented their neceſſary cares for the peace, 
welfare, and advantage of this kingdom. He took notice of 
the freſh aſſurances they had of his majeſty's firm reſolution 
to maintain the preſbyterian government of this church; 
& and ſaid, he hoped the moderation and calmneſs that ſhould 
at this time appear in all their procecdings in church- 

| | 6© mattcrs, 
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c matters, would ſatisfy the world, That this is the govern. 
«© ment moſt agreeable to the temper and inclinationſof this 
« people, and moſt ſuitable for the intereſt and ſupport of 
ce their king, the civil government, and peace of this king- 
&« dom.” And in the concluſion he enforced alF that had been 
ſaid, „by one thing, which did juſtly challenge a more than 
cc ordinary zeal and vigour in their duty at this time, which 
« was the fad and irreparable loſs they had ſuſtained of the 
* beſt of queens ; withing'they might all of them make this 


„ uſe of it, that as now the whole ſovereignty was lodged 


An act ſor 
a new 
company, 


<« in his majeſty, it might appear by their aQtings, that they 
«© had doubled their forwardnefs ' and endeavours to ferve 
«< him, which was the only way now left to ſhew their juſt 
c ſenſe of their inexpreſſible Tofs, and to make it, in ſome 
< meaſure, more ſupportable to his majeſty,” CL“ 
Theſe ſpeeches had the defired effect. The parliament 
ordered an anſwer to his majeſty's letter, and an addreſs of 
condolence for the death of the queen, to be drawn up, and 
ſent to his majeſty ; and they appointed a committee for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom, and another for ttade. The firſt 
of theſe committees having made their report concerning the 
ſupplies to be given to the king, it was unanimouſly reſolved 
that the ſum of one million four hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds Scots be granted for the maintenance of the land- 
forces, and for providing and maintaining cruiſers and con- 
voys for defence of the coaſts and trade; towards the raiſing 
of which ſum they made an act for a general poll, another 
tor a ſupply of ſix months ceſs out of the land- rents, a third 
for an additional exciſe, and a fourth for three months ceſs 
more. „e 
The committee of trade, after ſeveral ſittings, prepared an 
act, which produced the Weſt-India and African companies, 
and the Darien enterprize. This act was paſſed, but proved 
(as will hercaſter be ſeen) very fatal to Scotland. It was oc- 
caſioned in this manner: the interlopers in the Eaſt- India 
trade, finding that the company was like to be favoured by 
the parliament, as well as by the court, were reſolved to try 
other methods to break in upon that trade : they entered into 
a treaty. with ſome merchants in Scotland; and they had, in 
the former ſeſſion, procured an act that promiſed letters pa- 
tents to all ſuch as ſhould offer to ſet up new manufactures, 
or drive any new trade, not yet practiſed by that kingdom, 
with an exemption for twenty-one years from all taxes and 
cuſtoms, and with all ſuch other privileges as ſhould'be found 
neceſſary for eſtabliſhing or encouraging ſuch projects. But 
here was a neceſſity of procuring letters patents, _— 
new 


. 


that gave the undertakers, either of the 
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kae the credit that the Eaſt India company had at court, 1695. 
would certainly render ineffectual: ſo they were in wed for ————- 


2 new act, which would free them from that difficulty. There 
was one Patterſon, a man of no education, but of great no- 
tions, which, as was generally ſaid, he had learned from 
the Buccaneers, with whom he had conſorted for ſome time. 
He had conſidered a place in Darien, where he thought a 

ſettlement might be made, with another over-againſt it 
in the South-Sea, and by two ſettlements there he fancied a 
great trade might be opened both for the Eaſt and Weſt- 


Indies, and that the Spaniards in the neighbourhood might be 
"2 kept in great ſubjection to them; ſo he made the merchants 


believe that he had a great ſecret, which he did not think fit 
© yet to diſcover, and reſerved to a fitter opportunity; only 


he defired that the Weſt-Indies might be named in any new 
d at that ſhould be offered to the parliament : he made them in 
general underſtand, that he knew of a country not poſſeſſed 


by Spaniards, where there were rich mines and gold in abun- 
dance. While theſe matters were in treaty, the time of the 


23 king's giving the inſtructions to his commiſſioner for the par- 
+ liament came on; and it had been a thing of courſe to give 


a general inftruction to pals all bills for the encouragement 


of trade. Johnſtoun told the king, that he heard there was 
1 a ſecret management among the merchants for an act in Scot- 
= land, under 'which the Eaſt-India trade might be ſet up; fo 


be propoſed, and drew an inftruction, empowering the 


2 commiſſioner to paſs any bill promiſing letters patent for en- 


# couragement of trade, yet limited fo that it ſhould not inter- 
fere with the trade of England. When they went down to 
Scotland, the king's commiſſioner either did not conſider this, 
or had no regard to it; for he gave the royal aſſent to an act, 

Eaſt India or Weſt- 
India trade, all poſſible privileges, with exemption of twenty- 


; warrant for them. When this was printed, it gave a great 


pany ; for many of the merchants of London reſolved to join 
3 !tock with the Scotch company, and the exemption from all 
duties gave a great proſpect of gain. | 
hut this ſeſſion of the Scots parliament was chiefly remark- Caſe of 
able for its ſtrict enquiry into a paſſage that made a great Glencoe. 
noiſe in the world. The earl of Broadalbin formed a ſcheme Burnet. 
of quieting all the Highlanders, if the king would give twelve Report of 


or fiſteen thouſand pounds for doing it, which ſum was re- the com- 
| mitted mittee for 


alarm in England, more particularly to the Eaſt-India com- 
5 
ö 


one years from all impoſitions: and the act directed letters 
patents to be paſſed under the great ſeal, without any ſurther 
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1695. mitted down from Eugland; and this was, to be divided 
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among the heads of the tribes or; clans of the Highlanders. 


the G'en- He b 
coe affair. 
Sc. Tr. III. 
602. 


employed his emiſſaries among them, and told them that 
the belt ſervice they could do king James, was to lie quict 
and reſerve themſelves to a better time; and if they would 
take the oaths, the king would be contented with that, and 
they were to have a ſhare of this ſum that was ſent down 
to buy their quiet, But this came to nothing; their demand; 
role high; they knew that the earl had money to. diſtribute 
among them; they belieyed that he intended to keep the beſt 
part of it to himſelf: they aſked, therefore more than be 
could give. | 
theſe were the Macdonalds of Glencoe, who were believed 
guilty of much robbery , and many murders, and fo had 


Amongſt the moſt, clamorous, and obſtinate of 


gained too much by their pilſering war to be.eafily, induced to | 


give it over. The head of that valley had ſo particularly pro- 
voked the car! of Broadalhin (whoſe cows were faid to bare 
been ſtolen by Macdonald's men) that, as his ſcheme was quite 
defeated by the oppolition that Macdonald raiſed; fo he de- 
ſigned a ſevere revenge. The king had by a proclamation 


offered an indemnity to all the Highlanders who had been in 


arms againſt him, upon their coming in by a prefixed day, 
to take the oaths. The da 


longed; and it was at laſt carried to the end of the year i691, 


y had been twice or thrice pro- 


with a poſitive threatening of proceeding to military execu- Þ 


tion aga.nit ſuch as ſhould not ſubmit by the laſt day of De. 
cember. 


2777 


All of them were fo terrified, that they came in; Þ 
and even Macdonald himſelf went to colonel Hill, governo 


of Fort William at Inverlochie, on the laſt of December, | 


and oftcred to take the caths. But the colonel, 


being, only a 


1 
. 


military man, could not or would nat tender thcov ; and 
Macdonald was forced to ſeek for ſome cf the legal magi:: tes 


to tender them to him. 


The ſnows were then fallen, fo that 
five or ſix days pailed before he could come to a magiſtrate; 


but on the ch of January, 1691-2, he took the oaths be- 
fore ſir Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, ſheriff-deputy of Argyle, 
at which time, in the ſtrictneſs of law, he could clame no be- 


nefit by its 


burzh ; and fir Colin had a reprimand for giving bim the 
oaths, when the day was paſſed... This was concealed from 


The matter was ſignified to the council at Edin- fu 


. 


the king, and the carl of Broadalbin came to court to give 
an account of his dijigence, and to bring back his money, 


fince he could not do the ſervice for which it was received. 


He informed againſt Macdonald, as the chief perſon who ha 
deſeated that good deſign; and, that he might gratify his o 
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revenge, and render the king odious to all the Highlanders, 1695. 
he propoſed that orders ſhould be ſent for a military execu- xXx 


tion on the men of Glencoe. An inſtruction was drawn by 
ſecretary Stair (dated the 11th of January, 1692, and direct- 
ed to fir Thomas Levingſton) to be both figned and counter- 
ſigned by the king, that ſuch as had not taken the oaths by 
the time limited, ſhould be excluded the benefit of the in- 
demnity, and “ be deſtroyed by fire and ſword ; ”” but with 


this expreſs mitigation in the fourth article, „That the re- 
bels may not think themſelves deſperate, we allow you to 


“ give terms and quarter, but in this manner only, that chief- 


-« tains and heritors, or loaders, be priſoners of war, their lives 


«only ſafe; and all other things in mercy, they taking the 
«oath of allegiance ; and the community taking the oath of 
„ allegiance, and rendering their arms, and ſubmitting to 
the government, are to have quarter and indemnity for 
their lives and fortunes, and to be protected from the 
& ſoldiers.” After theſe inſtructions there were additional 
ones given by the king to ſir Thomas Levingſton, upon the 
18th of the ſame month, ſuperſigned and counterſigned by 
bis majeſty, and the date marked by ſecretary Stair's hand, 
which bears orders for giving paſſes, for receiving the ſub- 
miſſion of certain of the rebels; wherein his majeſty judged 
zt much better, that thoſe who took not the benefit of the 
indemnity in due time, ſhould be obliged to render upon 
mercy, they {till taking the oath of allegiance ; and then 
added, „if Maclean of Glencoe and that tribe can be well ſe- 
„ parated from the reſt, it will be a proper vindication of the 
public juſtice to extirpate that fect of thieves, Ihe king 
ſigned this without any enquiry about it; for he was apt to 
hen papers in a hurry, without examining the importance of 


them. This was one effect of his ſlowneſs in diſpatching bu- 


fineſs; for he was apt to ſuffer things to run on till there 
was a great heap of papers laid before him, ſo then he fign- 
ed them a little too precipitately. But all this while he knew 
nothing of Macdonalds offering to take the oaths within the 
time, nor of his having taken them ſoon after it was paſſed, 
when he came to a proper magiſtrate. As theſe orders were 
ſent down, ſecretary Stair wrote many private letters to Le- 
vingſton, giving him a ſtrict charge and particular direc- 
tions for the execution of them. In a previous letter, of the 
date 7th of January, he wrote thus: * You know in gene- 


ral, that theſe troops ' poſted at Inverneſs and !nverlochie 


will be ordered to take in the houſe of Innergairie, and 


to deſtroy entirely the country of Lochaber, Locheal's 


lands, 
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1695. lands, Kippoch, Glengaries, and Glencoe ; *” and then 
added, I haſſure you, your power ſhall be full enough, and 
| I hope the ſoldiers will not trouble the government with 
„ priſoners.” And, by another letter of the gth of that month, 
which was written before the inſtructions, he had this expreſ- 
ſion, “ That thoſe who remain of the rebels, are not able 
to oppoſe; and, their chieftains being all papiſts, it is well 
< the vengeance falls there. For my part, I could have wiſh- 
ed the Maedonalds had not divided; and I am forry that 
« Kippoch and Maclean of Glencoe are ſafe.” In another 
letter of the 11th of January, ſent with the firſt inſtructions, 
to fir Thomas Levingſton, he hath this expreſſion :. © I have 
«< no great kindneſs to Kippoch nor Glencoe; and it is well 
« that the people are in mercy. Juſt now my lord Argyle 
« tells me, that Glencoe, hath not taken the oath, at which 
J rejoice. It is a great work of charity to be exact in 
« rooting out that damnable ſect, the worſt of the High- 
„ landers.“ In his letter of the 16th of January of the ſame 
date with the additional inſtructions, though he writes in the 
firſt part of it, that the king does not at all incline. to re- 
ceive any aſter the day but on mercy, yet he afterwards adds, 
« But, for a juſt example of vengeance, I intreat the thiev- 
<«. ingtribe of Glencoe may be rooted out to purpoſe.” And, 
to confirm this, by his letter of the ſame date, ſent with the 
duplicate: of the firſt, and additional inſtructions to colonel 
Hill, after having written, ** that ſuch as render on mercy 
& might be ſaved; he adds, © I ſhall intreat you, that, 
for a juſt vengeanee and public example, the tribe of Glen- 
6 cloe may be rooted out to purpoſe. The earls of Argyle 
and Broadalbin have promiſed that they ſhall have no re- 
< treat in their bounds ; the paper to Ronoch would be ſe- 
<+. cured, and the hazard certified to the laird of Weems to 
< reſet them. In that caſe Argyle's detachment, with a party, 
<< that may be poſted in Iſland Stalker, muſt. cut them off; 
and the people of Appin are none of the beſt,” _ But, as 
the execution of the Glencoe men did not immediately take 
effect, ſecretary Stair, on the zoth of January, wrote two 
more letters; one to Levingſton, wherein he ſaid, I am 
glad that Glencoe did not come in within the time pre- 
fixed. I hope what is done there may be in earneſt, ſince 
„the reſt are not in a condition to draw together to help. 
] think to hurry (that is, to drive) their cattle and burn 
*, their houſes, is but to render them deſperate lawleſs men 
to rob their neighbours; but I believe you will be ſatisfi- 
* ed 1 88 a great advantage to the nation, n 
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e tribe were rooted out and cut off. It muſt be quietly 
& done, otherwiſe they will make ſhift for both their men 
« and cattle. Argyle's detachment lies in Lotrickneel to aſ- 


«« ſiſt the garriſon to do all of a ſudden.” The other letter 
was to colonel Hill, in which he wrote: „Pray when the 
« thing concerning Glencoe is reſolved, let it be ſecret and 
« ſudden; otherwiſe the men will ſhiſt you, and better not 
„ meddle with them than not to purpoſe, to cut off that neſt 
of robbers, who have fallen in the mercy of the law, now 
„ when there is force and opportunity, whereby the king's 
« juſtice will be as conſpicuous and uſeful as his clemenc 
% toothers. I apprehend the ſtorm is ſo great that for ſome 
time you can do but little; but ſo ſoon as poſſible I know 
« you will be at work; for theſe falſe people will do nothing 
but as they ſee you in a condition to do with them.“ 

In February r691-2, a company was ſent to Glencoe, 
who were kindly received there, Ad quartered over the valley, 
the inhabitants thinking themſelves ſafe, and looking for no 
hoſtilities. After they had ſtaid a week among them, they took 
their time in the night, and killed about fix-and-thirty of 
them, the reſt taking the alarm and eſcaping. This raiſed 
a great clamour, and was publiſhed by the French in their 
gazettes, and by the Jacobites in their libels, to caſt a re- 
proach on 'the king's government as cruel and barbarous, 
though in all other inſtances it had appeared that his own 
inclinations were gentle and mild rather to an exceſs. The 
king ſent orders to enquire into the matter; but when the 
letters, writ upon this buſineſs, were all examined, it appear- 
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ed that ſo many perſons were involved in the matter, that his 


gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault, and he contented him- 


ſelf with diſmiſſing only ſecretary Stair from his ſervice. The 


Highlanders were ſo inflamed with this, that they were put 
in as forward a diſpoſition as the Jacobites wiſhed for, to have 
rebelled upon the firſt favourable opportunity. And indeed 
the not puniſhing this with a due rigour was the greateſt blot 
in this whole reign, and had a very ill effect in alienating 
that nation from the king and his government. 

As this affair ſtill made a great noiſe, and it was repre- 
ſented to the king, that a ſeſhon of parliament could not be 
managed without high motions and complaints, in ſo crying a 


The 
Glencoe 
affair in- 


matter; and that his miniſters could not oppoſe theſe, without quired 


ſeeming to bring the guilt of the blood, that was ſo perhdicuſly into. 


'thed, both on the king and on themſelves: to prevent which, 


the king ordered a commiſſion to be paſſed under the great 


ſeal, for a precognition in that matter, which is a practice in 


Scotland 
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1695, Scotland of examining crimes, before the perſons are brought 
upon their trial. This was looked upon as an artifice, to 
cover that tranſaction, by a privatein quiry, However, when 
it was complained of in parliament, not without reflections, 
on the ſlackneſs of examining into it, and the committee for 
the ſecurity of the kingdom made a motion about it, the 
king's commiſſioner aſſured them, that by the king's order, 
the matter was then under examination, and that it ſhould 
be reported to the parliament. Accordingly, the king's com- 
miſſion for that purpoſe being produced, read, and agreed to, 
it was unanimouſly voted, that the high commiſſioner ſhould 
be defired to tranſmit their humble thanks to his majeſty for 
| his care to vindicate the honour of the government, and the 
juſtice of the nation, by granting ſuch a commiſſion. 

The commiſſioners appointed by the king to enquire into 
the ſlaughter of the Glencoe men, having ſpent ſome weeks 
in that affair, on the 1oth of June preſented to the parlia- 
ment private articles agreed in July 1691, between the ear! 
of Broadalbin and major-general Buchan with ſeveral of the 
highland clans ; as alſo the depoſitions of the laird of Glen- 
gaire and colonel Hill, containing informations of high-trea- 
ſon againſt the earl of Broadalbin; which being read, after 
ſome debate, an order was made for his proſecution before 
the parliament, and for his commitment to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. In the progreſs of the enquiry, it ſeems, a new prac- 
tice of the earl of Broadalbin's was diſcovered ; for the high- 
landers depoſed that, while he was treating with them, in or- 
der to their ſubmitting to the king, he aſſured them, that he 
{till adhered to king James's intereſt, and that he preſſed them 
to come into that pacification, only to preſerve them for his 
ſervice, till a more favourable opportunity, This, with ſe- 
veral other treaſonable diſcourſes of his, being reported to the 
parliament, he covered himſelf with his pardon ; but theſe 
diſcourſes happened to' be ſubſequent to it; ſo he was ſent a 
priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh: he pretended, he had 
| ſecret orders from the king, to ſay any thing that would give 
him credit with them; which the king owned ſo far, that he 

ordered a new pardon to be paſt for him. 
The re- On the 24th of June, the commiſſioners gave into the 
| port of houſe their report of the caſe of the Glencoe men, with their 
| thecom- opinion upon it, which was as follows: 
miſſioners. 4 Pirſt, that it was a great wrong, that Glencoe's caſe 
« and diligence, as to his taking the oath of allegiance on 
ce the Gch of January 1692, and colonel Hill's letter to Ard- 
« kinlas, and Ardkinlas's letter to Colin Campbell, _ 
e Clerk, 
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« clerk, for cleating Glencoe's diligence and innocence, were 1695. 
i not preſented to the lords of his majeſty's privy- council. 


te when they were ſent into Edinburgh in the ſaid month of 
« January; and that thoſe, who adviſed the not preſent- 
te ing thereof were in the wrong, and ſeemed to have 
« had a malicious deſign againſt Glencoe. And that it was 
« a further wrong, that the certificate, as to Glencoe's 'tak- 
« ing the oath of allegiance, was delate and obliterate after 
te it came to Edinburgh; and that, being ſo obliterate, it 
cc ſhould neither have been preſented to, or taken in, by the 
« clerk of the council without an expreſs warrant from the 
t council, Secondly, that it appears to have been known 
d at London, and particularly to the maſter of Stair, in the 
e month of January 1692, that Glencoe had taken the oath 
te of allegiance, though after the day prefixed ; for he ſaith 
« in his letter of the 3oth of January to fir Thomas Leving- 
« fton, ©& I am glad that Glencoe came not within the time 
« preſcribed.” Thirdly, that there was nothing in the king's 
, inſtruftions to warrant the committing of the aforeſaid 
| © ſlaughter, even as to the thing itſelf, and far leſs as to the 
* manner of it, ſeeing all his inſtructions do plainly import, 
| © that the moſt obſtinate of the rebels might be received into 
| ©* mercy upon taking the oath of allegiance, though the day 
was long before elapſed, and that he ordered nothing con- 
| © cerning Glencoe and his tribe, but that, if they could 
&« be well ſeparated from the reſt, it would be a proper vin- 
s dication of the public juſtice to extirpate that ſect of thieves; 
« which plainly intimates, that it was his * pe I mind, 
| * that they could not be ſeparated from the reſt of theſe re- 
| ©*bels, unleſs they ftill refuſed his mercy by continuing in 
arms, and refuſing the allegiance ; and that even in that 
* caſe they were oh to be proceeded againſt in the way of 
public juſtice, and no other way. Fourthly, that ſecretary 
“ Stair's letters, eſpecially that of the 11th of January 1692, 
* in which he rejoices to hear, that Glencoe had not taken 
„the oath, and that of the 16th of January of the ſame 
* date with the king's additional inſtructions, and that of 
e the 3oth of the ſame month, were no ways warranted by, 
but quite exceeded the king's" inſtructions, ſince the ſaid 
* letters, without any inſinuation of any method to be taken, 
* that might well ſeparate the Glencoe men from the reſt, 
% did, in place of preſcribing a vindication of public juſtice, 
order them to be cut off and rooted out in earneſt and to 
* purpoſe, and that ſuddenly, and ſecretly, and quietly, and 
* all on a ſudden; which are the expreſs terms of the ſaid 
Vor. II. e | << letters 
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— “hat enſued, appear to have been the only warrant 
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and cauſe of their laughter, which in effect was a bar- 
* barous murder perpetrated by the perſons depoſed againſt, 


ce 
«cc 
46 
cc 
cc 
«c 


And this is yet farther confirmed by two or more of his 
letters, written to colonel Hill after the ſlaughter committed, 
viz. on the 5th of March 1692, wherein, aſter having ſaid, 
that there was much talk at London, that the Glencoe 
men were murdered in their beds after they had taken the 
oath of allegiance, he continues, “ For the laſt, I know 


* nothing of it; I am ſure neither you, nor any body im- 


* powered to treat or give E 897 did give Glencoe the 
« oath;. and to take it from any bo 


y elſe, after the day was 
« paſt, did import nothing at all. All that I regret is, that 
any of the ſort got . and chere is a neceſſity to proſe- 
* cute them to the utmoſt.” And another from the Hague, 


„ the laſt of April 1692. wherein he ſays, „ For the people 


*© of Glencoe, when you do your duty in a thing ſo neceſlary 
ce torid the country of thieving, you need not trouble your: 
<« ſelf to take the pains to vindicate yourſelf by ſhewing al 
“ your orders, which are now put in the Paris Gazette, 
«© When you do right, you need fear no body. All that 
„ can be ſaid, is, that, in the execution, it was neither (6 


The king « full nor ſo fair, as might have been.” 


is vindi- 


cated. 


This report being read, on the 24th of June, together with 
the depoſitions of the witneſſes, the king's inſtructions, and 
the maſter of Stair's letters, it was voted, “ nemine contradi- 
cente, that his majeſty's inſtructions to fir Thomas Leving: 
6 ſton and colonel Hill contained no warrant for the exc- 
e cution of the Glencoe men: that the ſaid execution was 
&« a murder : that the maſter of Stair's letter did exceed the 
&« king's inſt: uEtions ; and that fir Thomas Levingſton had 
“ reaſon to give the orders he had given.” On the 2d of 
July they proceeded upon the ſame affair, and colonel Hill 
and lieutenant-colone] Hamilton were called. The former 
appeared; was examined, and cleared ; but the latter not ap- 
pearing was ordered to be apprehended, and on the 8th cf 
that month voted . puilty of the murder of the Glencoe men. 
Ihen the houſe proceeded againſt | the other perſons, who 
were actors therein; and agreed upon an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, that he would ſend them home to be proſecuted, ot 


not, as his majeſty ſhould think fit; and that he would take 


into his princely conſideration the caſe of the Glencoe men. 


This addreſs was, on the 10th of July, recommended to the 
| king's commiſſioner, to be tranſmitted to his majeſty, wit 


, duplicates of his majeſty's inſtructions, and the ma 
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OF ENGLAND. 211 
Stair's letters. At the ſame time the king's commiſſioners 1695. 
received the unanimous thanks of the patliament, for laying ms 
the diſcovery of the matter of Glencoe before them, and for 
their careful procedure in their commiſſion of inquiry; and 

a new protection was granted to the Glencoe men. 

On the 1ſt of July, the earl of Broadalbin, being brought 

to the bar of the parliament, in order to his trial, delivered 

in a petition, praying, that he 6 47 be allowed ſome com- 

petent time for bringing of witneſſes from remote places, and 

for recovery of ſuch documents, as he was to make uſe of fot 

his vindication, both from the ſecretary's office at London, 

and his houſe in the country. The advocates on both ſides 

having been heard upon this petition, it was put to the vote, 

whether the day for his lordſhip to give in his defence ſhould 
be the Sth or 15th of the current month, and it was carried 
for the 15th; and that in the mean time he might raiſe let- 
ters of exculpation. Then the indictment againſt him was 
read, and he remanded to priſon. The ſame day the pro- 
ceſs of treaſon, at the inſtance of the king's advocate, againſt 
the earl of Melfort, and others in France, being called, the 
king's advocate produced his warrant from the privy-coun- 
cil for raiſing this proceſs againſt them, and deſired, that it 
might be recorded. Afterwards the indictment was read, and 
the king's advocate declared he inſiſted at that time only 4 
againſt the earls of Middleton and Melfort, and fir Adam — 14 
Blair, and on that part of the indictment, which recited, that, | 
by the act of parliament in 1693, it was declared treaſon to ö b 
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be in France after the iſt of Auguſt 1693, and therefore | 

craved the indictment might be found to be good in law; | 

which being put to the vote, it was carried in the affitmative. | 
The next day the houſe paſſed ſentence againſt the earls of 4 

Middleton and Melfort and fir Adam Blair, to forfeit life 1 
and fortune, and ordered the teſt, who adhered to his ma- || 
jeſty's enemies, and were then in France, to be proſecuted | 
before the lords of the juſticiary. On the t5th of July, the 
earl of Broadalbin, being again brought to the bar, begged 
more time to make his defence, which was granted him till 
the 25th of the ſame. month ; but, all the public affairs being 10 

happily concluded by the 17th, it was moved and agreed to, | 
that the proceſs of treaſon againſt him ſhould be continued 
till the next ſeſſion of parliament. After which his majeſty's 
commiſſioner gave the parliament thanks for their real and 
| hearty compliance with his majeſty's demands, recommended 
to them the preſervation of the public peace in their ſeveral 
2 coun- 
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2695. countries, and adjourned them till the 7th of November fol- 
| © | ; 


——leving. 


| x4 { 
It was obſeryable, that a great party came to be formed 
in this Keines of a very odd mixture. The high preſbyte- 1 
rians and the jacobites joined together to oppoſe every thing; = «6 
however, it was not ſo ſtrong as to carry the majority but 7 t 
great heats aroſe among them. 0 


In this ſeſſfion, an act paſſed, in favour of ſuch of the epiſ- = «< 

copal clergy, as ſhould enter into thoſe, engagements to the | 6 

king, that, were by law required; that they ſhould continue in 40 

their beneſices under the king's protection, without being 140 

ſubject to the power of preſbytery. This was carried with = 

| ſome addre(s, before the preſbyterians were aware of the con- | © 
f ſequences of it; for.it was plainly that which they call eraſ- == 
1 tianiſm. A day was limited to the clergy for taking the oaths ; 1 
j and, by a very zealous and dextrous management, about 1 
| ſeventy of the beſt of them were brought to 405 the oaths to ce 
| the king; and ſo they came within the protection promiſed by 1 
| the act. ba FE | | cc 
Affairs in In Ireland the three lords juſtices did not agree, long to- E « 

Ireland. gether. 'The lord Capel ſtudied to render himſelf popular, . 


Bur: Ct. and eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſl: againſt the Iriſh, 
Boyer. without any nice regard to juſtice or equity. He was too 
eaſily ſet on by thoſe, who had their own end in it, to do 

every thing, that gained him applauſe. The other two 

were men of ſevere tempers, and ſtudied to protect the Iriſh, 

when they, were oppreſſed ; nor did they try to make them- 

ſelves other wiſe popular, than by a wiſe and juſt adminiſtra- 

tion. For which reaſon lord Cape] was highly magnified, 

and they were as much complained of by all the Engliſh in 

Ireland. Lord Capel undertook to manage a parliament ſo, 

as to carry all things, if-he was made lord deputy, and had 

power given him to place and diſplace ſuch as he ſhould name. 

This being agreed to, a, parliament was helC there, after he 
| had made ſeveral removes. It was opened at Dublin on the 
| 27th of Auguſt, when his lordſhip, made a ſpeech to both 
- houſes, wherein. he told them, That many and great were 
the obligations they owed to his majeſty. That his ma- 
4 jeſty. bad appeared himſelf in their cauſe, fought their 
. <<. battles, and, at his own perſonal hazard, had reſtorcd 
„ them to their religion and eſtates, And, that every thing 
& might concur to make them happy, his majeſty had now 
ce called them together in the parliament, that by reaſonable 
« and neceſſary laws they might prevent the like dangers 
« for the time to come, and ſecure themſelves and their po- 
« ſterity 
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« ſterity upon the beſt and ſureſt foundations. That he 
c doubted not, but they would make ſuitable returns of 
e loyalty and affection to his majeſty, by ſhewing a per- 
« fe&t and forward zeal in ſuch things as, tended to his 
« honour and their own advantage.” His excellency 
then acquainted them, «That his majeſty's revenue had 
« fallen ſhort of the eſtabliſhment, which had occaſioned 
ce great debts to the civil and military liſts. That it was 
« with difficulty, and ſtopping of all manner of payments, 
«© but what were abſolutely neceſſary, that the army had hi- 
ce therto been ſubſiſted. That there were alſo ſeveral other 
&« debts due from the crown, a ſtate whereot he had ordered 
&« to be laid before the commons, by which they would ſee, 
« what ſupplies were neceſſary for diſcharge of thoſe debts, 
ce and for the ſupport of the government. That, for raiſing 
© ſome part of this money, his majeſty had ſent them a bill 
& for an additional duty of exciſe,” and he expected from 
tc the gentlemen of the houſe of commons, that they would 
C conſider of ways and means for railing ſuch other ſums, as 
e were requiſite for his ſervice; aſſuring them, that what 
© money they gave, ſhould be applied to the uſes, for which 
it was given. | | | 
He recommended to them, that they would take ſome 
e care for the rebuilding and repairing of churches in ſeveral 
parts of their country, that the people, having decent pub- 
& lic places of worſhip, might be the better inſtructed in 
& their duty to their God, and obedience to their king; 
„c urging, that it was a tribute due to almighty God, for 
their late preſervation and deliverance; and that it would 
ebe one of the beſt means they could think of to preſerve the 
« true eſtabliſhed religion, and to provide againſt future re- 
ce bellions.“ He likewiſe informed them, „ that the lords 
* juſtices of England had, with great application and dif- 
patch, conſidered and re-tranſmitted all the bills ſent to 
« them. That ſome of theſe bills had more effectually pro- 
« vided for their future ſecurity, than had ever heretofore 
& been done. That, in his excellency's opinion, the want 
of ſuch laws had been one of the great cauſes of their paſt 
% miſeries; and it would be their fault, as well as misfor- 
tune, if they neglected to lay hold on the opportunity now 
<« put into their hands by their great and gracious king, of 
* making ſuch a laſting ſettlement, that it might never more 
be in the power of their enemies to bring the like calamities 
again upon them, or to put England to that vaſt expence 
e of blood and treaſure, which it had ſo often been at, for 
0 3 | 4 {e- 
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. ſecuring this kingdom to the crown of England. Con- 
1 "ug cluding with the uſual acknowledgment of his unfitneſs for 
his great ſtation, and of the great difficulties, which attend 
&« it; and afſurance, that he would diſcharge his truſt with 
« ſtedfaſt loyalty to his majeſty's intereſt and ſervice, and 
tc with a perfect ſincerity to theirs,” 

The lords and commons returned their thanks in their ad- 
dreſſes to his excellency for his ſpeech, and paſſed this vote, 
That they would, to the utmoſt of their power, ſtand by 
“and aſſiſt his majeſty and his government againſt all his 
« enemies foreign and domeſtic.” After this both houſes 
proceeded with great unanimity and diſpatch to the conſi- 
deration of the matters before them; ſo that the ſupply of 
163,3251. that was aſked for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment, was granted; all the proceedings and attainders in kin 
James's parliament were annulled; and the great act of ſet- 
tlement was confirmed and explained as they deſired *. But, 
though things went on thus ſmoothly in the beginning of the 
ſeſſion, this good temper in the parliament was quickly loſt by 
the heat of ſome, who had great credit with the lord deputy. 
Complaints were made of fir Charles Porter, the lord chan- 
cellor, who was beginning to ſet on foot a tory humour in 
Ireland; whereas it was certainly the intereſt of that govern- 
ment ;to have no other diviſion among them but that of 
Engliſh and Iriſh, and of proteſtant and papiſt. The lord de- 
puty's party moved in the houſe of commons, that the lord 

chancellor ſhould be impeached ; but the grounds upon which 
this motion was made, appeared to be ſo frivolous, after the 
chancellor was heard by the houſe of commons in his own 
juſtification, that he was voted clear from all imputation by a 
majority of two to one. This ſet the lord deputy and the 
lord chaneellor, with all the friends of both, at ſo great a di- 
ſtance from each other, that it put a full ſtop, for ſome time, 
to all buſineſs. | 

Thus factions were formed in all the king's dominions ; 
and he, being for ſo much of the year at a great diſtance from 
the ſcene, there was no pains taken to quiet theſe, and to be 


check the anĩmoſities which aroſe out of them. The king th 
ſtudied only to ballance them, and to keep up among the ot. 
parties, a jealouſy of one another, that ſo he might oblige ſee 
them all to depend more entirely on himſelf. : 

WO {- | the 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs in the Britiſh dominions. It 
is time now to turn to the military proceedings abroad, and 


conſider how matters ſtood on both ſides before the campaign State of 
was opened. When the king of France ſaw in 1691 king affairs 
William diſengaged from the war in Ireland, and the follow- abroad. 
ing year the elector of Bavaria poſſeſſed of the government Boyer. 


of the Spaniſh Netherlands, he turned the ſtreſs of his arms k 
that way, in order to break their meaſures, and in two ſuc- 
ceſſive campaigns made himſelf maſter of the important places 
of Mons and Namur, before thoſe two princes could collect 
a ſufficient force to prevent it. But the two next campaigns 
the French met with more difficulties and a ſtronger oppoſi- 
tion than they expected from the allies. King William, early 
poſſeſſing himſelf of the camp of Park in 1693, diſſipated the 
ſanguine hopes of their court, defeated their deſigns upon 
Brabant, and forced their king to a ſpeedy return to Ver- 
failles; and the victory they obtained the ſame year at Lan- 
den coſt them ſo dear, that by it they loſt in 1694 the ſupe- 
riority, which they had the preceding years over the allies, 
And, though this laſt campaign was wholly ſpent in obſerv- 
ing one another, like enemies, whoſe forces, being almoſt 
equal, endeavour to overmatch the oppoſite party by the 
advantage of the ground, yet it was concluded to the honour 
of the confederates by the retaking of Huy, a place, which 
in time proved of more importance than was at firſt appre- 
hended. 

King William being ſenſible, that the power of France 
was in its decline, and that the allies on the other hand in- 
creaſed daily in ſtrength, reſolved to form ſome conſiderable 
enterprize the following year, either in Flanders, or on the 
Maeſe, according as the enemy would give him opportunity 
to put it in execution on either ſide. In order to this, before 
his majeſty left Holland, he gave directions fof the ſetting up 
and ſtoring of great magazines in ſeveral places, and for the 
making all other neceſſary preparations; and ordered two ar- 
mies to be early in the field, to keep the French in awe on 
both ſides, and draw their whole ſtrength on that, for which 
their jealouſy ſhould be the greateit, and afterwards fall on the 
other with more probability of ſucceſs. A fiege in Flanders 
ſeemed to be attended with leſs difficulty than on the Maeſe, 
where the only place, that could be attempted, was Namur, 
the ſtrongeſt of all the Low- countries; and therefore, as moſt 
. looked upon ſuch an undertaking as altogether impoſ- 


D . 
ible, ſo the French themſelves turned their greateſt precautions 
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towards Flanders, where they drew a new line from the Lys 
to the Schelde, before the allies could form a body of troop 
to oppoſe them, By theſe motions of the enemy, and their 
not increaſing their forces, it was eaſy to judge, that they 


. would content themſelves to act defenſively this ſummer ; not 


to mention the loſs of their beſt general, the duke of Lux- 


emburg, who died towards the beginning of this year, and 


whoſe place was but ill ſupplied by the marſhal de Villeroy. 
While the French were perfeCting their lines, the confe- 
derates, who were ſuperior to them by near twenty thouſand 
men, formed two great armies in Flanders and Brabant, 
The firſt, which conſiſted of ſeventy battalions of foot, and 
eighty-two ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, moſt Engliſh 
and Scots, and the reſt Dutch, incamped at Aerſeele; Come- 
ghem, and Wouterghem, between Thieldt and Deynſe, and 
was to be commanded by the king in perſon, and under him 
by the old prince of Vaudemont, to whom the king had given 


laſt winter the command in chief of his infantry, he being 


the beſt general he had, after the death of the prince of Wal- 
deck. Thelieutenant-generals of the foot were the count of 
Naſſau, fir Henry Bellaſyſe, and count de Noyelles; and 
the major-generals were colonel Churchill, Ramſey, La Me- 
loniere, and the marquis de Miremont ; monſieur Overkirk 
was general of the horſe, having the marquis de la Foreſt 
lieutenant-general, and major- general Eppinger under him. 
Colonel Gore commanded the Engliſh artillery; quarter- 
maſter general Dopff was to attend the king's perſon ; and 
the N officers, who had accompanied his majeſty from 
England, were likewiſe to ſerve in this army; which, upon 
occaſion, was to be reinforced by twenty battalions and ten 
ſquadrons, that lay near Dixmyde, under the command of 
major-general Ellemberg. The other army, conſiſting of ſix- 
teen battalions of foot, and a hundred and thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe, incaraped at Zellich and Ham, on the road from 
Bruſſels to Dendermond, and was to be headed by the elector 
of Bavaria, and under him by the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, 
the Spaniſh and Bavarian generals, the ear! of Athlone, ge- 
neral of the Dutch horſe, and monſieur Tetteau general of 
the ordnance. There was alſo another little army, which 
was called “ the body of the Maeſe, which lay incamped 
towards Bref and Talais on the Mehaigne. This body con- 
ſiſted of eighteen battalions of Brandenburghers, and ſeven 
Dutch; and of ſeventeen ſquadrons of Brandenburg, and 
fifteen of Liege; the whole commanded by the baron de 
Heyden, heutenant-general of Brandenburgh, and — 10 
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OF ENGLAND. 
Berlo of the Liege cavalry, who were to be joined by 16986. 
the reſt of y; Brandenburg horſe, which came down ook — 
the Rhine. On the other hand, the marſhal de Villeroy, * 
who, after Luxemburg's death, commanded the French forces 
in chief, had drawn his army together at Leuze between 
Conde, Tournay, and Aeth; marſhal de Boufflers and count 
Guiſcard, with a body of about twelve thouſand horſe and 
foot lay incamped about the Sambre; and monſieur Montal, 
with another ſmall body, lay between Ypres and the fort La 
Knoque, to obſerve major-general Ellemberg. 

This was the poſture of both parties, when the king left The king 
Loo, and came to Breda in his way to Ghent z where he was comes to 
received both by the governor and burghers with the like re- Ghent. 
ſpects, that are uſually paid to a king of Spain. The elector June 5. 
of Bavaria and the duke of Holſtein-Ploen waited upon him N. 8. 
at his arrival, being come to Ghent ſome hours before from 
their army, which by this time had marched to Ninove; and 
the ſame evening the king went to his army at Aerſeele. TWO 
days after, upon intelligence, that Boufflers had paſſed the 
Sambre, and that Villeroy was come to Eſcanaffe on the 


Schelde, to deſtroy the forage on this ſide; the king ſent 


orders to the earl of Athlone to march with forty ſquadrons 
from the duke of Bavaria's camp at Ninove, to obſerve Bouf- 
flers, who was now advanced to Flerus; and, having be- 


ſtowed the three following days upon the review of his forces, 


which he found in very good condition, he detached three Jone 11. 
brigades of horſe commanded by the marquis de la Foreſt to 


reinforce the elector of Bavaria; and the next day marched 


his army from Aerſeele, and having ſent all the heavy bag- 
gage to Bruges, came and incamped at Becelaer, from June 13. 
whence a party was ſent out, that routed two of the ene- 
mies parties, and purſued them te the very walls of Ypres. 
Villeroy marched at the ſame time from Eſcanaffe, and re- | 
tired behind the lines between Menin and Y pres, having de- 
tached ten thouſand men to reinforce Boufflers who was ad- 
vanced to Pont Eſpierre. The ſame day in the evening the 

king went to view the enemies lines, and found the main 
body of their army incamped within them, ſtanding to their 
arms, as expecting to be attacked. But, though there was 
little probability of ſucceſs in attempting to force the lines, 


yet it was highly convenient for the king's project to give 


the French ſuch umbrage, as to oblige them to bring all 
their forces to defend them, Therefore the body of the 
Maeſe advanced towards Namur, and the elector of Bavaria June 12, 
marched frem Ninove, paſſed the Schelde poſted * at 
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1695. Kerkhoven near Hauterive facing the new lines, and forced 


—— ghoufflers to retreat within them. | 
June 17. The king, being informed of the elector of Bavaria's arri- 
val at Kerkhoven, detached general Churchill with eight bat- 


talions to join general Ellemberg; and the duke of Wir- 
temberg marched in the night with colonel Gore, colonel 
Brown, ten pontoons, and eight hundred pioneers, to take 


upon him the command of that army, and to make an at- 
tempt upon fort Knoque, to encreaſe the enemies jealouſy for 


Flanders, and draw the forces on that ſide. The ſame day 
the elector of Bavaria made a feint of attacking the new line, 


and the king went to an eminence to view the enemy; and 


it being confirmed on all hands, that all their forces were 
within their lines, he ſent orders to the baron de Heyden to 
advance towards Flanders with the troops under his command. 


Upon theſe motions Villeroy detached two brigades from his 


army, one towards Courtray, the other towards fort Knoque, 


in attacking which prince Wirtemburg met with great diffi- 


culties; and at the fame time the king ſent freſh orders to 
the earl of Athlone and the baron de Heyden to confer toge- 
ther, and concert meaſures towards the ſiege which he had in 
his thoughts, which ſtopped the march of the latter towards 
Flanders. | 

Hitherto the king had not declared his deſign, but had art- 
fully purſued his ſtratagem of drawing all the enemies forces 
on one ſide, that he might attack the other with leſs oppo- 
fition. This having ſucceeded according to his wiſhes, he 
directed the earl of Athlone and the baron de Heyden to inveſt 
Namur, and by an expreſs communicated the whole ſcheme 
of the ſiege to the duke of Bavaria, who highly applauded 
the ſame. According to the king's orders, the carl of Ath- 
lone, being joined by the. Brandenburgh troops, left a good 


body of horſe at Faliſe, and marched with the reſt towards 


Charleroy. At the ſame time the king, having marched back 
his army to Rouſelaer, left them there, under the command 
of prince Vaudemont, and, attended by a ſtrong guard, ad- 
vanced himſelf towards the Maeſe. Theſe motions, toge- 
ther with the great preparations which were making at Maeſ- 
tricht, Liege, and Huy, put the French in ſuſpence whether 
the confederates deſigned to attack Namur or Charleroy ; and 


the marquis d'Harcourt, who had paſſed the Maeſe near Di- 


nant, and who feared moſt for Charleroy, marched again 


down that river towards Namur ; ſo that the earl, being by 


this time reinforced by a body of horſe and dragoons from the 
elector of Bavaria's army, commanded by count Tilly, _ 
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all the poſts from the Sambre to the Maeſe; whilſt the baron 1695. 
de Heyden, with the Brandenburg and Dutch forees, inveſted 
the place between the Maeſe and the Sambre. Another de- Namur 
tachment was ordered to ſurround Namur on the Condroz inveſted. 


ſide; but their not coming in time, by reaſon of the diffi- uly 3. 


culty of the ground, and the vaſt extent of the circumvalla- 
tion, gave marſhal Boufflers an opportunity to throw himſelf 
into the place with ſeveral regiments of dragoons, inſomuch 
that with this reinforcement the garriſon conſiſted of near fif- 
teen thouſand men, and moſt of them the beſt troops of 
France. The king came to the caſtle of Faliſe on the 2d of 
July, and the next day, the elector of Bavaria having brought 
up the reſt of the army with prodigious expedition, the town 
and caſtle of Namur were entirely inveſted, and the king 


Adiſpoſed the troops into their reſpective quarters, and aſſign- 
ed each general his poſt. The Sambre and the Maeſe did 


naturally divide the army into three general quarters, which 
were ſubdivided into ſeveral others. The king's quarters 
reached from the Sambre to the Maeſe towards Brabant; and 
here encamped twenty- three battalions and one hundred and 
twenty ſquadrons, under the command of the duke of Holſtein- 
Ploen, the earl of Athlone, baron Opdam, monſieur Tet- 
teau, count de Tilly, the marquis de la Foreſt, and meſſieurs 
Warfuzey, Hubert, Itterſum, Saliſch, and Fagel. The duke 
of Bavaria was poſted between the Sambre and the Maeſe, 
with twenty-four battalions, twenty ſquadrons, the Spaniſh 
and Bavarian generals, general Coehorn, and a major-general 
of Brandenburg. And in the Condroz along the Maeſe, both 
above and below the town, were encamped the baron de 
Heyden, with the other Brandenburg generals, and count de 
Berlo general of the cavalry of Liege, having ten battalions 
and ſixty ſquadrons under them. For the communication of 
theſe quarters, three bridges were immediately laid, one on 
the Sambre and two on the Maeſe, and of theſe one was 
above and the other below Namur. The ſame day the king 
received intelligence, that Villeroy had ſent ſome detach- 
ments towards the Maeſe : that prince Wirtemberg, having 
amuſed the French for ſome time, and finding at length it 
was impoſſible to hinder the communication of fort Knoque 
with the body under monſieur Montal, was retired from be- 
fore that fort with eleven battalions of foot and one regiment 
of horſe, and had joined prince Vaudęemont: that the latter, 
being thus reinforced, had detached major-general Ramſey 
with "fourteen battalions, to attend his majeſty : that count 
de Naſſau was gone the ſame way with eight battalions more, 
and 
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and that he would be followed by the lord Cutts with ten 
others. The next day the king viewed the avenues to the 
town, and ordered trees to be cut down in the foreſt of Mar- 
lagne, to ſtop the paſſages on that ſide, and cover the re- 
trenchments made on the road. The th and 6th of July, 
both horſe and foot being encamped, the beſiegers worked on 
the circumvallation, under the direction of general Cochorn ; 
and the earl of Athlone, having repaſſed the Maeſe with a 
hundred ſquadrons of horſe, marched towards Pieton, in or- 
der to conſume the forage there, and obferve the motions of 
the enemy. The count de Berlo followed him with the 
horſe of Liege, ſo that there remained but little cavalry be- 
fore the place. ES? 0 

On the other hand the French prepared themſelves for a 


ties of the vigorous reſiſtance, and having lately been fo confiderably 


fiege. 


Strength 
of the 


town. 


reinforced, expected no leſs than to defeat all the attempts of 
the beſiegers. And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that their 
preſumption was not altogether groundleſs, if it be obſerved 
that Namur has ever been accounted one of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in the Low Countries, both by the advantage of its 
ſituation, and the addition of its fortifications, which give it 
the command over two great rivers, and make it the beſt 
bulwark of Brabant. Beſides this, the place had very much 
changed its condition fince it fell into the hands of the French 
king, who never ſpared expence to put his frontiers and con- 
quered cities into the beſt defence they were capable of re- 
ceiving from art and nature. The town was then quite over- 
looked by a ſteep hill from the Port de Fer, or Iron Gate, 
to that of St. Nicholas ; fo that the French having the liber- 
ty to bring down their batteries at firſt to the deſcent of that 
hill, and to open their trenches at the foot of it near the 
Maeſe, they made themſelves maſter of it in five or fix days, 


But now, to add a very conſiderable ſtrength to this weak 


part of the town, the French made a detached. baſtion on the 
aſcent of the hill before St. Nicholas's Gate, all of ſtone- 
work, with a caſemot upon it bomb- proof; the counterſcarp 
of free-ſtone, as alſo the covered way, which pointed juſt 
upon the top of the hill, ſo that no cannon from the plain 
could bear upon this work, and the allies were neceſſitated 
to batter it in reverſe from the other fide of the Maeſe. This 
was not all; for upon the right, towards the Iron Gate, the 
beſieged had made three detached baſtions of the ſame work, 
juſt upon the brow of the hill, and at the foot of the ſame 
before the gate; and between the hill and the brook of Wer- 


deren they had a fourth, which hindered the avenues _— 
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OF ENGLAND. 
the hills to this gate: the plain upon theſe hills was fortified 


with a double covered way, both paliſſadoed to defend theſe ——» 


detached baſtions towards the village of Bouge. And, when 
the allies: began to inveſt the place, the French were work- 
ing at a third, nearer to the brow of the hill, juſt. before 
theſe works; ſo that the town, which before was but weak, 
was now, by the new fortifications, rendered ſo ſtrong, that 


it held out longer than the caſtle. 
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The caftle, the principal ſtrength of Namur, was built Strength 
upon a hill, in an angle formed the confluence of the of the 
Sambre and the Maeſe, and conſiſted of an irregular fortiſica · caſtle. 


tion, ſuch as the ground could admit of, divided into the 
old and new caſtle of Terra Nova, and Cochorn or William's 
fort; and this likewiſe received ſuch additions from the French 
as to leave it almoſt impoſſible to be attacked the ſame 

they took it before. Coehorn fort fell into their hands by car- 
rying their trenches round it along the bottom, between it 
and Terra Nova; which work being thus embraced, and all 
manner of communication cut off, was ſoon forced to ſurren- 
der. To prevent the like for the future, the French built a 
ſtrong ſtone redoubt juſt upon the top of the hill between the 
Coehorn and Terra Nova, with a caſemot upon it bomb- 
proof; and, as this redoubt commanded all the bottom to the 
Sambre, ſo it had likewiſe a good covered way, paliſſadoed 
from the angle of the gorge of the Cochorn to the brink of 
the hill upon the Maeſe. Add to this, that they had raiſed 
a very good half · moon before the curtain of the horn: work 
of the Terra Nova; beſides their fortifying the Devil's Houſe 
that flanked the ſides of the Coehorn towards the Maeſe, with 
a ſtrong ſtone redoubt ; which place, when the Spaniards had 
it, had but a ſimple retrenchment about it, and yet it held 
out four or five days. From the upper part of the Cochorn 
on the ſide of the Maeſe, they had made a good covered way, 
which embraced the above-mentioned redoubt, to the edge 
of the hill upon the Maeſe ; and had undertaken a prodigious 
line cut into the rock all along the top of the hill, near an 
Engliſh mile in length, terminating upon the edge of the hill 
towards the Sambre, with two redoubts at each end. The 


line was finiſhed, and the redoubt towards the Maeſe very 
forward; but that towards the Sambre being but juſt begun, 


they made it up with faſcines upon the arrival of the: allies 
before the place. In ſhort, the caſtle was ſo well fortified 
on the top of the hill, that it would have been a very tedious 


piece of work to attack it that way; but the weak fide of the 


caſtle and Cochorn fort was towards. the Sambre and the 
| town, 
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1695. town, which the French had not fo much regarded, being ſo 
—— confident that the place was impregnable, that they had ſet 


up this inſcription on one of the gates RR DDI QVIDEM, SED 
VINCI NON 'POTEST, intimating that this town might in- 
deed be “ reſtored, but not retaken .. 

Namur being thus fortified; and provided beſides with all 
neceffaties for many months, with good ſtore of ammunition, 
one hundred pieces of cannon, twelve mortars, and ten thou- 


ſand muſkets to ſpare, and a garriſon of twelve thouſand 


men, "commanded by a governor equally eſteemed by his 
king and beloved by his ſoldiers, ſeemed to defy the attempts 
of the beſt appointed and. moſt numerous army: but when 
Boufflers had thrown himſelf into it with ſeven choſen regi- 
ments of dragoons, a great number of volunteers, major- 
general Megrigny another Vauban, followed by the moſt 


ſkilful'engineers, gunners, miners, and bombardiers of France, 


and'had compoſed an army to defend theſe ramparts which 
were thought impenetrable; it was then that the French and 
their favourers looked upon the king's enterprize as an un- 
parallelled temerity, and doubted not but Namur would be the 
rock on which the grand confederacy ſhould ſplit. But all 
theſe great, and, in appearance, invincible obſtacles, were not 
able to ſnhake the king's reſolution ; they ſerved only to make 
him concert effectual meaſures to ſurmount all difficulties, 
which he did to his immortal glory, the aſtoniſhment of his 
enemies, and the admiration of all Europe. 


The lines of circumvallation being finiſhed, the king, at- 


tended by the elector of Bavaria, went, on the 10th of Ju- 
ly, early in the morning to the baron de Heyden's quarters 
here he was met by all the general officers, with whom hav- 
-ing viewed the place, all were of the king's opinion, that the 
attack upon the town ought to be made againſt St. Nicho- 
las's Gate; and therefore it was reſolved that the trenches 
mould be opened on the hill de Bouge, and below along the 
Hermitage, as alſo that in the Condroz fide between the hill 
St. Barbe and the river; and that, to favour the opening of 
the- trenches, the Baron de Heyden ſhould raiſe a battery of 


ten pieces of cannon, to batter in reverſe the covered way 


and detached baſtion before St. Nicholas's gate, which faced 
the attack. Accordingly, the heavy cannon being come up, 
the trenches were opened the next day without any great diſ- 
turbance from the enemy; and the ſame day the lord Cutts 
arrived in the camp with ſix battalions of foot, The 1 2th, the 
batteries began to play, and the trenches were ſucceſsfully 


carried on. On the 13th prince Vaudemont W 
pus 10g 
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King that the French ſeemed to have ſome deſign in Flan- 
ders, and that Aeth was moſt in danger. The next day, 
upon advice that the marquis d' Harcourt and lieutenant- 
general Ximenes were in motion, and might eaſily fall up- 
on our convoys on the ſide of the Condroz and Liege, 
which was unguarded, his majeſty detached twenty ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons towards the plains of St. Severin, be- 
tween Huy and Leige, to obſerve the enemy; and in the af- 
ternoon a battery of four pieces of cannon was raiſed upon 
the eminence of Bouge, againſt the old tower of Coquelet, 
which very much incommoded the beſiegers. 
"The ſame day the king received two letters from prince 
Vaudemont. By the firſt he was informed that Villeroy had 
paſſed the Lys at Courtray and Harlebeck; and that, ac- 
cording to common report, he marched againſt the prince; 
and by the ſecond, that the French general was advanced as 
far as the river Mandel, and that, the head of his army hav- 
ing been diſcovered towards the mill of Dentreghem, Vau- 
demont had drawn his forces in battalia, poſted his left near 
Grammen, the right towards Aerſeele and Caneghem, and 
began to fortify his camp. The imminent danger, that the 
prince found himſelf in on this occaſion, and the admirable 
conduct with which he extricated himſelf out of it, are paſ- 
ſages too remarkable to be paſſed over in filence, ana will 
therefore juſtify the following digreſſion. | 

Vaudemont was informed on the 12th of July at night, by 
a ſignal from the governor of Oudenard, that the head of the 
enemies army bent their march towards Cordes; which was 
confirmed to him by an expreſs from the governor of Aeth ; 
and almoſt at the ſame time he received advice from Cour- 
tray, that the day before the French had laid bridges over 
the Lys both above and below that town. On the 13th early 


in the morning, he had poſitive intelligence, that they were 


actually paſſing that river; and on the other hand the com- 
manders of the caſtles, which he had garriſoned on the river 
Mandel, gave him notice, that the enemy was marching di- 


rectly againſt him. Theſe advices, though different, were 


yet both true; for twelve thouſand of the enemies horſe made 
towards Cordes, while the reſt of their army paſſed the Lys, 


and advanced towards Mandel. 


Upon theſe informations Vaudemont gave orders to his 


army to be in readineſs, by a ſignal of two guns. But, be- 
fore he made any motion, he reſolved to have a confirmation 


of the deſigns of the enemy. For as their marching towards 


Cordes with the greateſt part of the forces might be in order 


to 
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the caſtles of Ingelmunſter and Mulenbeck, which were, each of 


Prince 

Vaude- 
mont re- 
treats. 


high time to provide for a retreat. Thereupon with great 
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river Mandel; only to amuſe him; ſo, if their whole 
marched; iti ane: body, there were two inconveniences to be 
feaned ; either that they ſhould fall on the maritime towns of 
Flanders; in caſe be marched to the left to prevent the re- 
lief of: Namur or that they ſhould gain two days mareh be- 
fore him in their way to Namur, if he made tos quick a mo- 
tion to the right to cover the places of Flanders. Theſe re- 
gections obliged him to ſpend the whole gay, being the 13th 
of July, in obſerving the enemy. He red them to attack 


them, defended by an hundred and forty men, who obliged the 
enemy to bring down cannon, before they would ſurrender; 
which made them loſe time, and gave the prinee reaſon to 
judge, that their whole army was marching to attack him. 
Their vanguard; appearing in the evening at-Dentreghem, 
where his right was poſted, confirmed him in that opinion. 
He thought fit immediately to change the diſpoſition of his 
camp, placing his right at Aerſoele, and his left at Grammen 
next the Lys; and at the ſame time ordered the retrench- 
ments to be made on both ſides. The count de Noyelles, 
who had the command of theſe works for the center, and the 
whole left wing, cauſed the general's orders to be executed 
with ſuch extraordinary diligence, that on the 14th by break 
of day he had made a very defenſible line. The riſing 
grounds: upori the right of Aerſeele were alſo fortified by ten 
of the cloc in the morning: which done, the artillery was 
placed in the right of the flank and in the whole front of the 
hdef. 1 f | | | 
In this poſture, with fifty battalions of foot, and fifty-one 
ſquadrons; of © horſe and dragoons, Vaudemont refolved to 
expect Villeroy, though the marſhal had double the number, 
with which he was marching on the 14th of July towards 
him, and came up early enough to have attacked him. But, 
whether it was that he found the prince's camp ſo ſtrongly 
ſortiſied; or that he would not hazard a battle, till Montal 
had taken his poſt in the rear of the prince's right, to fall up- 
on him there, at the ſame time that the French army ſhould 
break up againſt the front, he remained in ſight of the allies 
that evening, expecting to have attacked them early in the 
morning; and in a manner to have caught them in a net, by in- 
vironing them on all ſides. Vaudemont, being informed of 
Montal's motion, and finding he had already paſſed the Thielt, 
wiſely changed his reſolution of fighting, and thought it 


pre- 
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left the French ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of them in their 
march againſt him; and the cannon of the left continually 
to play upon the enemy, to give them occaſion to think, that 
his deſign was rather to Foht than retreat. At the ſama 
time he ordered the cannon of the right and the front to be 
drawn off, and to march towards Deynſe, which was done 
with that ſecrecy, that the enemy did not perceive it ; for 
he had artfully ordered the artillery to be moving from the 
batteries all the afternoon, ſo that, when it went clear oft, 
the enemy thought it had been but the ordinary motion. 
Then marched the two lines of foot upon the left along the 
retrenchments, to cover which the prince ordered a body of 
horſe to go and poſt themſelves in the retrenchments, as 
they were quitted by the foot ; the latter marching out at the 
ſame time with their pikes, and colours trailing, to conceal 


their going off. Neither did the enemy perceive this mo- 


tion, till the cavalry mounted again, and abandoned the re- 
trenchments ; by which time the infantry was got into the 
bottom between Aerſeele and Wouterghem, marching to- 
wards Deynſe. While the foot was thus filing off from the 
retrenchments, the prince ordered monſieur Overkirk, with 
the right wing of the horſe, interlined with Collier's brigade 
of foot, to make a line falling towards Caneghem, and ex- 
tend himſelf from the windmill of Aerſeele, towards Wink, 
itt order to make Montal believe, that this line was deſigned 


to oppofe his attempt upon the rear of the prince's right; 


but his ſecret orders were to march off by Wink to Nivelle, 
and ſo to Ghent. At the ſame time the foot marched by 
Wouterghem to Deynſe; the earl of Rochford, who was 
poſted with the left wing of horſe and two ba.talions of foot 
towards the Lys, made the rearguard towards the line, with 
2 line of foot on the one ſide, and three ſquadrons of Ep - 
pinger's horſe upon the other. All this was ſo contrived by 
the prince from the right to the left, that his army diſap- 
pearcd all at once; and, ftill to impoſe the better upon the 
French, Vaudemont, himſelf, and the duke of Wirtemberg, 
with fome other generals, kept in the camp, forming with 
their own domeſtics and attendants a ſmall body of horſe, 
with which they followed the army, as ſoon as it was all got 
off. The French, finding themſelves thus ſtrangely baffled, 
did what they could to fall upon the rear of the allies; and 
particularly Montal endeavoured to attack that body, which 
was commanded by monſicur Overkirk, whom he overtouk 

. | with 
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with ſome ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons. But, the defiles be- 
ing advantageous, and brigadier Collier having ordered all the 
renadiers of his brigade to the rear of all, to face the enemy 
| Song time to time as they approached, the grenadiers with their 
fire kept the French at a diſtance, and made good the retreat. 
Nor had the enemy much better ſucceſs in their attempt upon 
the rear of the body of foot, commanded by the count de Noyel- 
les. However, two ſquadrons of their dragoons, putting green 
boughs in their hats, which was the confederates diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark in a day of battle, and ſpeaking ſome French, ſome 
Engliſh, as if they had been ſome of their own rear-guard, 
did by that ſtratagem, towards the evening, come up cloſe to 
their rear, and marched along with them a little way, till 
they came to a convenient place, when they fired upon them 
firſt, and then fell in amongſt them with their ſwords, which 
put the firſt battalion, that was ſet upon, in ſome diforder ; 
but the other facing about immediately conſtrained them to 
retire, after they had killed a few men: a loſs, altogether in- 
conſiderable for a retreat, which is ſcarce to be paralleled in 
hiſtory, and for which king William, in his letter to prince 
Vaudemont, owned himſelf obliged to him; adding, that 
« he had given greater marks of a general conſummate in the 
« art of war, than if he had won a battle.“ 
Vuaudemont, having reached Deynſe toward the cloſe of the 
evening, left in it a garriſon under brigadier O'Farrel, and 
then marched as far as the plain of Oyendonck in his way to 
Ghent, reſolving at firſt to have reſted his army there all 
night; but having halted a while, and then, as he himſelf af- 
terwards ſaid, calling to mind a maxim of that great general 
Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, his father, „That, when an 


The king's leiter was as © retreat you have given greater 


follows: « marks of a general, conſum- 
„% mate in the art of war, than 
« Couſin, 420 


if you had gained a victory; 
„ You cannot believe how “I abſolutely approve of your 
« much your letter of yeſterday conduct upon this occation, 
« noon, which I received this „ and I hope it will hinder che 
* morning by break of day, enemy from undertaking any 
« diſturbed me: on the other ** more of the ſame nature. 
« fide, how joyful I was upon Neverthelefs I ſhail be impa- 
a — of the other letter, „tient 'till I know which way 
« dated from Mary-kirk near © they bend their march, ſince 
d Ghent, this day at three in © this blow has failed them. 
« the morning. I am much « 1 remain always, &c.“ 
«© obliged to you, for in this 
6 army 
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et army is upon the retreat, it muſt be ſure to retreat out of 


the clock the next morning, the whole army was advanced 
to Mary-Kirk, under the walls of Ghent, from whence lieute- 
nant-general Bellaſyſe and the marquis of Miremont were de- 
tached with twelve battalions, and twelye pieces of cannon, 
to ſecure Neuport, and the canal of Paſquendal. Their di- 
ligence, and the prince of Wirtemberg's coming up to ſuſ- 
tain them, with twelve other battalions, and thirty eight ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, quite broke the meaſures of Vil- 
leroy and Conti, who had already taken quarters in ſight of 
that place, in order to inveſt it. Villeroy, hnding the attack 
of Neuport too difficult, bent his march towards Dixmyde, 
which was garriſoned by eight battalions of foot, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons under major-general Ellemberg. 
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«© the enemies reach, he decamped again, and, by nine f 


Thus was performed a retreat ſcarce to be paralleled in Remark 
hiſtory. The military men that ſerved under Vaudemont, on V au- 
magnified his conduct very highly, and compared it to any demont's 
thing that Turenne, or the greateſt generals of the age, had retreat. 


done, In the courſe of the retreat it was once thought he 
could not get off, and Villeroy's conduct was blamed for 
not improving the advantage, but it was without cauſe; for 
Villeroy had not overſeen this advantage, but had ordered 


the duke of Mayne, the French king's beloved fon, to make 


a motion with the horſe which he commanded ; and proba- 
bly, if that had been ſpeedily executed, it might have had ill 
effects on prince Vaudemont. But the duke of Mayne de- 
ſpiſed Villeroy, and made no haſte to abey'his orders; fo the 
advantage was loſt, and the king of France put him under a 
ſight diſgrace for it. S104, > Bat. 422 

In the mean time, the attacks againſt the town of Namur 
were carried on with great application; and two or three 
ſmall ſallies of the beſieged having had no ſuccets, they re- 
ſolved to make another on the 18th of July, about three in 
the afternoon, with twelve hundred horſe, and four ſquadrons 
of dragoons, After they had croſſed the Maeſe, they at- 
tempted the trenches on the right-hand ot the bridge, belong- 
ing to that river, took a redoubt, that was unhniſhed, and 


only ſtuffed with ſacks of wool, fell upon the beſiegers both 


in front and flank, and forced them at firſt to give way; but, 
the latter taking freſh courage, and being timely {ſupported 


by ſome Brandenburg horſe, the French were beaten back 


with the loſs of two hundred of their men; nor was this 


encounter leſs bloody to the beſiegers. However, the king 


inding that very Cay, that the trenches were advanced within 
E 2 luzee- 
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1695. fuzee-ſhot of the counterſcarp, he reſolved to ſtorm the ad* 
—— Yanced works and traverſes that evening an hour before fun” 


ſet, to hinder the enemy from fortifying themſelves any more 3 
and for that purpoſe he ordered, that the battalions that re- 
lieved the trenches ſhould ſupport them. Accordingly, ma- 
jor-general Ramſey and the lord Cutts, at the head of five 
battalions of the foot-guards, Engliſh, Scots, and Dutch, be- 
gan the onſet on the right, being ſuſtained by fix Engliſh 
battalions, commanded by brigadier-general Fitz-Patrick ; 
and at the ſame time major-general Saliſch, with eight Dutch 
and other regiments, and nine thouſand pioneers, inſulted the 
enemy on the left from the redoubt to the ruined tower of 
Coquelet ; and was to be ſeconded by major- general Heuke- 
lom, with ſome Dutch battalions. The horſe-guard was 
doubled, and all the troops on that fide had orders to be in 
readineſs to ſupport the whole attack in cafe of neceſſity; 
which precaution proved altogether needleſs, by reaſon of the 
extraordinary valour and intrepidity, which the aſſailants 
ſhewed on this occaſion. However, the beſieged having brought 
out eight battalions, a great detachment of dragoons, and 
all the grenadiers, to defend their retrenchments, the diſpute 
was obſtinate for two hours, but at laſt the French were 
beaten back, and purſued to the very gates of the town. The 
king, who, according to his cuſtom, remained upon the 
place, during the whole action, was ſo well pleaſed with the 
bravery and excellent order of his men, that, laying his hand 
over the duke of Bavaria's ſhoulder, he ſaid to him ſeveral 
times with tranſport, „See my brave Engliſh! See my 
„ brave Engliſh !'” And indeed, it muſt be remembered to 
their immortal honour, that without any ſhelter they ad- 
vanced boldly and undiſturbed, amidſt ſaowers of great and 
ſmall ſhot, bombs and hand-granadoes, which by the effect 
of mines and fougades opened graves for them in ſeveral 
places, towards an enemy ſecured by retrenchments well paliſ- 
ſadoed. The confederates loſs in this action mounted to 
twelve hundred men, either killed or wounded, and that of 
the French to about as many. 

After this ſucceſs the beſiegers carried on their trenches to 
the village of Bouge, towards St. Nicholas's gate; the ſame 
being done alſo on that fide near the Maeſe, as well above 
as below, with a deſign to draw two parallels along the river 
on the fide next the ſuburbs of Jambe, and oppoiite to the 
caſtle-bridge. But, the French being apprehenſive of the 


deſign, they ſet fire to the ſuburbs, which ſomewhat retarded 


the approaches that general Coehuin had begun, On the 
| = 21ſt 
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Nicholas's gate, and the trenches advanced an hundred ' paces 
towards the rivulet, that runs into the bottom, which the 
French had ſwelled with water, and which was ſecured by a 
kind of 'half-moon. Next day they began to play upon a 
baſtion, and the works before St, Nicholas's gate from a bat- 
tory of eighteen pieces of cannon : and on the 23d the Bran- 
denburghers battered the water-ſtop, in order to drain the 
moat z yet with little effect, becauſe it was lined with large 
free-ſtone.” The great rains, which fell about this imme, very 
much incommoded the beliegers, and iterrupted their ap- 
proaches. However, on the 25th they plied their batteries 
with ſucceſs, raiſed new ones, ſet on miners to the redoubt 
of Balart near St. Nicholas's gate, and the next day forced 
the captain, who commanded in it to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
On the 27th the king went into the trenches, and perceiving, 
that the batteries had made great breaches in St. Nicholas's 
baſtion, the demi-baſtion of St. Roche, and at the end of the 
counterſcarp of the town, he diſpoſed all things for the ge- 
neral attack of the firſt counterſcarp, which was performed 
towards five o'clock that afternoon in this manner: the Eng- 
liſh and Scots commanded by major-general Ramſey and bri- 
gadier Hamilton came out of the trenches to the right, and 
attacked the point of the foremoſt counterſcarp, which in- 
cloſed the ſluice or water-ſtop. The enemy received them 
with a furious diſcharge, which however did not hinder them 
from going on briſkly ; and, notwithſtanding the dreadful 


eruption of three or four foug des of bombs, that lay buried 


in the glacis, which put them at firſt into ſome diſorder, 
| they returned more animated to the charge, and drove the 
enemy from that counterſcarp. But unluckily, whilſt the 
workmen were making a lodgment, ſome ſacks of wool took 
fire, whereby part of the lodgement was conſumed, and the 
Engliſh expoſed to the ſhot of the counter- guard and demi- 
| baſtion of St. Roche, which they ſuſtained and anſwered with 
incredible reſolution, till the fire was extinguiſhed and ſome 
traverſes caſt up. On the other hand, the Hollanders, ſeeing 
the Engliſh in fo hot a place, immediately went up along the 
Maeſe towards the breach of the counter-guard, and fo vi- 
gorouſly attacked the enemy with their hand- granadoes, that 
the latter thought it ſafer to retre:t than to defend themſelves ; 
which very much eaſed the Engliſh. The Dutch lodged 
themſelves upon the counter-guard ; and thus both they and 
the Engliſh preſerved the foremoſt covered way before St. 
Nicholas's gate from the Maeſe to the water-ſtop, with part 
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federates infantry in this action is ſcarce to be parallelled ; 


and it muſt be alſo acknowledged that the French officers be- 


haved themſelves like men of true courage, expoſing them- 
ſelves on the glacis of the counterſcarp and on the breach of 
the counter-guard, with their ſwords in their hands, in order 
to encourage their ſoldiers, The enemy did not throw 
many bombs, but they fired inceſſantly into the trenches with 
five or fix pieces of canon, which killed ſeveral - perſons 


about the king, particularly Mr. Godfrey *, deputy gover- 


nor of the Bank of England, who being come into the camp 

to wait cn the King about remittances of money for the pay- 

ment of the army, had the curioſity to ſee this attack. 
While this was doing on the town fide, the elector of Ba- 


varia was not idle between the Sambre and the Maeſe, but 


commande an attack to be made towards the abbey of 
Salſines, where he deſigned to poſt himſelf. This was per- 
formed with ſo much vigour, that he not only forced the in- 
trenchments near the Sambre; but made himſelf maſter 
of the fort of la Balance near the head of thoſe intrench- 
ments; repulſed four ſquadrons of horſe, that came out 
of the caſtle; laid a bridge over the Sambre; paſſed that 


river amidſt the enemy's continual fire, and poſſeſſed himſelf 


of the abbey of Sallines, a poſt of great importance, and 
which favoured the attack of Vauban's line, that ſurrounded 
the works of the caſtle, 


The elector, reſolving to ſtorm this line, ordered general 


| Coehorn to diſpoſe all things for that purpole towards Sal- 
tines, and general Fleming to do the ſame on the other fide 


of the Maeſe. On the zoth of July, by break of day, the 


elector, with the Spaniſh and Bavarian generals, and general 
Coehorn, began the attack towards Salſines, and atlaulted 
the intrenchments in flank with about three thouſand foot, 
ſuſtained by ſome battalions, and one thouſand Spaniſh and 


Bavarian horſe, Major-general Swerin attacked the line in 


front with five hundred grenadiers, as many muſketeers, 
and one thouſand pioneers, And the Brandenburg generals, 
with five hundred grenadiers, ſupported by two thouſand 
foot, and their grand muſqueteers, Gens d'armes, and horſe 
grenadiers, inſulted the enemies flank on the Maeſe ſide. 
The beſieged at firſt made ſome reſiſtance by the favour 
ot a line ot communication of one redoubt and two 
trenches; but being aſſailed an all ſides, and that too 


2 Re was brother of fir Ed- murdered in the reign of king 
mondbury Godfrey, that was Charles II. about the popiſh plot. 
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with extraordinary bravery, they were driven to the coun- 1695. 


terſcarp of Coehorn fort. Animated with this ſucceſs, ——— - 


the beſiegers purſued thoſe, who fled, as far as the Devil's 
houſe, where the French had ſeveral cannon laden with 
cartouches, and about nine hundred men laid flat upon 
their bellies, who, ſuddenly ſtanding up, poured in vollies of 
ſhot upon the aſſailants. Theſe received the fire with incre- 
dible courage, forced the French to quit the counterſcarp of 
the fort, and made themſelves maſters of it. However, it 
being impoſſible for them, to lodge themſelves there, they re- 
tired in good order. By his brave action, at the expence of 
about two hundred men killed or wounded, the beſiegers 


gained a lined redoubt, ſome advanced batteries, and Vau- 


ban's retrenchment from the Sambre to the Maeſe, which 
with immenſe labour the French had cut through the rock, 
and which they boaſted would coſt the allies hve thoufand 
men before they could take it. This attack on the caſtle- 
fide, where the king was preſent, being over, he went to 
view the trenches on the town- ſide; and finding, that a mine 
had been ſprung, which had overturned good part of the 
water- ſtop into the ditch, whereby the water was lower by 
two feet, he ordered the miners to work on, in order to 
drain the moat; and all things to be ready to make a lodg- 
ment on the demi-baſtion, The two following days the be- 
ſiegers battered the works before St. Nicholas's gate with 
fury, and threw many bombs, which did conſiderable exe- 
cution; and particularly one fired by lieutenant-colonel 
Brown, which ſet on fire the enemies magazine in the demi- 
baſtion, On the 2d of Auguſt towards evening the lord 
Cutts with two hundred Engliſh Grenadiers, and brigadier 
Dedam with a like number of Dutch, both which were to 
be ſuſtained by the battalions in the trenches, were ordered 
to attack the Saillant Angle, and the demi-baſtion, which 
they performed with great bravery, and, after ſome reſiſtance, 
a lodgment was made on the ſecond counterſcarp. The can- 
non having by this time widened the breaches, and all things 
being ready for a general aſſault, count Guiſcard, the gover- The town 


nor, demanded to capitulate for the town; which being rea- ſurrenders 


dily granted, the articles were agreed upon, and ſigned on Aug. 6. 
the 4th of Auguſt by the elector of Bavaria for the allies, and 
by count Guiſcard for the beſieged. The ſame day the iron 
gate was delivered to the beſiegers; and on the 6th the French 
evacuated the town, and retired into the caſtle. e 

In the mean while Villeroy, having failed in his deſign Deyſne 
upon prince Vaudemont, as alſo againſt Newport, marched ſurrender- 
towards Dixmuyde, and ordered Montal to beſiege it. The a to tue 

> town French, 
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1695. town was weak; but, conſidering the ſtrength of the garriſon 
—— i mig have held out a fortnight, or at leaſt have ſurrendered 
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with leſs ignominy. But major-general Ellemberg, being a 
ſoldier of fortune, who had merited his preferment merely 
by his blunt courage in the open field, was preſently diſpi- 
rited, and ata loſs what to do, when he ſaw himſelf cooped 
up in a place ſurrounded by a royal army; ſo that after a 
ſlight reſiſtance of thirty-ſix hours, he yielded himſelf and his 
whole garriſon priſoners of war. Deynſe followed the example 
of Dixmuyde, and was ſurrendered to the French at diſcretion 
by colonel O-Farrel without firing a gun. After the ſurrender 
of theſe two places, prince Vaudemont did not doubt but the 
French would advance towards Namur; and therefore deſired 
to be reinforced, that he might be able to obſerve them. 
The king ſent him Montigny's Engliſh brigade of horſe, and 
the two Dutch brigades of Dompre and Rhoe, marched 
towards Bruſſels, whither the brigade of St. Paul was gone 
before, with orders to join Vaudemont, wha deſigned to form 
an army on that ſide. | | 
Villeroy, having ordered the fortifications of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe to be razed, paſſed the river Lys at Wacker, and 
marched up the lines to the Schelde ; which he alſo croſſed at 
Eſcanaffe, in order to continue his march to Ninove, giving 
cut, that he was going to the relief of Namur. Upon ad- 
vice of this motion, Vaudemont decamped on the 4th of 
Auguſt from Ghent, and, paſſing the canal at Vilvoerd and 
the Burnt-bridge, pitched his camp at Dighem, having his 
own quarters at the caſtle of Beaulieu. The prince ſent to 
the French to demand the garriſon of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand men. For, by a cartel ſettled be- 
tween the two armies, all priſoners were to be redeemed at a 
ſet price, and within a limited time. But the French hav- 
ing now ſo many men .in their hands, did, without either 


colour or ſhame, give a new proof of their perfidiouſneſs, and 


broke the cartel on this occaſion, as they had often done at 
ſea; and indeed, as often as any advantages on their ſide 
tempted them to it. They not only refuſed to ſend back the 
garriſons according to the agreement, but moſt of the ſoldiers 
were forced to enliſt themſelves in the French ſervice, or were 
ſent to Catalonia, and other remote parts. Theſe garriſons 


Might have been ſaved, for, if their officers had been maſters 


of true judgment or preſence of mind, they might at leaſt 
have got a favourable compoſition, though the places were 
not tenable, The governors were at firſt believed to have 
betraycd their truſt, and fold the garriſons, as well >: the 

places 
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places to the French; but they were tried afterwards, and it 1695. 
— that it flowed from cowardice and want of ſenſe, 
for which Ellemberg ſuffered death, and O-Farrel was broke 
with diſgrace, 

The French king, under pretence of revenging the inſults Bruſſels 
of the Engliſh fleet, which, under the command of the lord bombard- 
Berkley, had bombarded St. Malo, and ſome other towns on ed. 
the F — coaſt, ſent orders to Villeroy to bombard Bruſ- 
ſels. Upon the French marching to Enghien with a great 
number of waggons laden with bombs and fire-works, prince 
Vaudemant immediately gueſſed their deſign, and would have 
prevented it, if the town could have been perſuaded, to give 
him the afliſtance that he deſired. Burghers, upon all ſuch 
occaſions, are more apt to, conlider a preſent, though a ſmall | 
expence, than a great, though imminent danger: ſo Vau- || 
demont could not pretend to cover them, unleſs the confe- | 
derate army, which might be reinforced by the detachment 


under the earl of Athlone and count Naſſau, ſhould advance 4 


and incamp in the plain of Gigot and St. Anne Pee. But, 
| becauſe this could not be done neither, without giving Ville- 
toy an opportunity to poſt himſelf between him and the 
* king's camp at Namur, the prince prudently left the earl of 
* Athlone and count Naſſau, with the forces under their com- 
mand, between Waterloo and Genap, where the king had 
ſent them, to oppoſe the enemies paſſage at Brain le Chat- 
teau. In the mean time Vaudemont poſited his infantry on 
the eminences about Bruſſels, between fort Monterey and 
the counterſcarp of Ixel whereby he maintained the commu- 
nication with the forces at Waterloo ; ordered ſeveral bat- 
| talions to the outworks before the gates of Flanders and An- 
derleck, to ſecure the city; and extended the horſe and 
; dragoons along the canal, to hinder the enemy from paſſing 
* 

After ſeveral marches and counter-marches, the French ap- 
peared before Bruſſels on the 1 3th of Auguſt; and Villeroy, 
baving taken his quarters at Anderleck, wrote a letter to the 
Prince of Berghem the governor, to acquaint him, That 
« the king his maſter, ſeeing the prince of Orange had ſent 
* his fleet upon the coaſt of France, to bombard his ſea- 
* port towns, and endeavour to ruin them, without getting 
| © any other advantage by it, had thought, that he could not 
put a ſtop to ſuch diſorders, but by uſing repriſals; which 
*© was the reaſon, that his Maſter had ſent him an order to 
6 © bombard Bruſſels; and at the ſame time to declare, that 
Hit was with reluctance his majeſty had put himſelf upon it; 
an 
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1695. and that as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured, that the ſea-ports 
* of France ſhould be no more bombarded, the king his 
<« Maſter likewiſe would not bombard any places belonging 
to the prince, againſt whom he was at war; reſervin 
* nevertheleſs the liberty on both fides to do it in ſuch places, 
* as fhould be beſieged. That his majeſty had reſolved upon 
the bombarding of Bruſſels with ſo much the more pain, 
as the electreſs of Bavaria was there. That, if the gover- 
„ nor would let him know in what part of the town ſhe was, 
* the king his maſter had commanded him not to fire there. 
% Concluding, that he ſhould ſtay for his anſwer till five in 
« the evening; after which time he ſhould obey his orders 
without delay.” The prince of Berghem, after having 
communicated this letter to the elector of Bavaria, who was 
come in great haſte to Bruſſels upon this occaſion, fent an 
anſwer to Villeroy, That the reaſon, which the king of 
France aſſigned for his orders to the marſhal to bombard 
«© Bruſſels, ſolely regarded the king of Great-Britain, who 
vas before the caſtle of Namur: that his eleQoral high- 
“ neſs would acquaint the king with it, and ſend him an 
* anſwer in twenty-four hours. And as for the conſidera- 
tion, which his moſt chriſtian majeſty had for the elec- 
<< treſs, that ſhe was at the royal palace.” It ſoon after ap- 
peared, that Villeroy's meſſage was but an empty compli- 
ment; for, inſtead of allowing the governor time to get his 
Britannic majeſty's anſwer to the French king's propoſal, he 
began that very evening to fire upon the city with twenty- 
hve mortar-pieces, and cighteen pieces of cannon, that ſhot 
red hot bullets. It was not long before the fire broke out in 
feveral places, eſpecially about the town-houſe. The enemy 
continued firing without intermiſſion all that night, the day 
following, and the night after that; during which aroſe a high 
wind, which would have ſpread the flame thro' the whole city, 
if the inhabitants had not prudently blown up ſeveral houſes on 
the 15th of Auguſt. The ſame day, about noon, the French 


difcontinued their firing, and ſoon after drew off towards by! 
Enghien. The lower town ſuffered the moſt by the enemy's his 
bombs, and ſeveral houſes near the market-place were quite the) 
laid in rubbiſh. The damage was valued at ſome millions; five 
and the electreſs, though ſhe was removed to the ſuburbs be- mad 
yond the reach of the cannon, was ſo frightened with its cour 
continual noiſe that ſhe miſcarried of a boy. had 


The king, having received advice of the motions of the The 
French army, marched the 1oth of Auguſt early in the poſte 
morning with two troops of : horſe guards, the 9 1 
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horſe grenadiers, and ſeveral ſquadrons of Brandenburghers, 1695. 


leaving the duke of Bavaria to command the ſiege. The 
ſame evening he reached Waterloo, and joined the troops 


commanded by the earl of Athlone, count de Naſſau, and the 


marquis de la Foreſt ; and, having had an interview with 
prince Vaudemont, returned on the 12th to his camp before 
the caſtle of Namur, where immediately after his arrival the 
beſiegers broke ground and carried on their trenches about 
one hundred and fifty paces before Cochorn fort, towards the 
Sambre, and made a good lodgment. 

| Beſides the batteries already erected between the Sambre 
and the Maeſe, ſome others were ordered to be raiſed, both 
of cannon, and mortars, as well in the ramparts, as in the 
gardens of the city, in order to batter Terra Nova and fort 
Coehorn all at once. On the 13th, the beſiegers began to 
play from no leſs than twelve batteries, when one of their 


bombs falling upon the magazine of the Devil's Houſe, blew 


up above a thouſand granadoes charged, ruined a great quan- 
tity of arms, and killed and wounded ſeveral perſons. The 
| trenches were carried on with great ſucceſs, though the enem 
| endeavoured in the night time, both with their great and 
ſmall ſhot, to diſturb the workmen. But their batteries were 
ſoon ſilenced by thoſe of the Engliſh, which it is confeſſed on 
all hands, made ſuch firing, as was never ſeen fince gunpow- 
der was fiſt invented. The cannon and mortars anſwered 
one another in time, and formed a dreadful harmony ; and 
ſhowers of red-hot bullets and bombs, that poured continually 
on the caſtle, ſo terrified the enemy, that none of them durſt 
look out of their ſhelters under-ground, but ſuch as were o- 
bliged to be upon duty. Boufflers himſelf, being unuſed to 
this way ot fighting, began to wiſh himſelf in the open field, 
and formed a deſign to break through the confederates camp 
with his cavalry ; but the king, having notice of it, ordered 
{trong guards. to be placed at all places, wnere the Sambre 
could be pailed ; and, the ſame being done all along the Maeſe 
by general Fleming, the marſhal muit now ſhare the fate of 
his garriſon. However, on the 18th, towards midnight, 
they made a ſally with two hundred dragoons mounted, and 
hve hundred grenadiers. Of the latter one hundred and fift 


made the attack on the right-hand, but were repulſed by the 


count de Rivera, and the reſt on the left, where lord Cutts 
had juſt poſted the advanced guard to ſecure the workmen. 
The dragoons fell upon lieutenant-colonel Sutton, who, being 
poſted in the plain of Sallines, with about forty fuzileers, 
let them come on till they were near him; then gave them a 


round 
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round volley, and retreated to his body; but the dragoons 
preſſing on him, he commanded his men to give them another 
volley. The French received it undauntedly, preſſed on, 
and, if their grenadiers had charged at the ſame time, would 
doubtleſs have cauſed a great confuſion in the trenches; but 
the Spaniſh and Bavarian horſe who were near, fell upon the 
enemy with ſo much vigour, that they drove them to the 
very paliſſadoes of the caſtle, killing ſome, and taking others 
priſoner s. | | | 
After the bombardment of Bruſſels, Villeroy, being con- 
ſiderably reinforced with all the troops, that could be ſpared 
out of the garrifons,\ and the forces from the ſea-coaſts, 
marched directly towards Namur, with an army, as the 
French themſelves gave out, of no leſs than ninety thouſand 


men, and with which they confidently boaſted to raife the 


ſiege of the caſtle. Upon the enemies advancing from En- 
ghien to Soignes, prince Vaudemont, in conjunction with 
the earl of Athlone, and a reinforcement of ten battalions and 
eighteen ſquadrons, which the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel had 
brought up from the Rhine, poſſeſſed himſelf on the 8th of 
Auguſt of the ſtrong camp of Mazy, within five Engliſh 
miles of Namur. The French army being in the mean 
time come as far as Flerus, they gave the beſieged a ſignal of 
their approach, by the diſcharge of ninety pieces of cannon, 
which was anſwered by a great light ſet on the higheſt part 
of the caſtle. This obliged the king to leave the care of the 
ſiege to the elector of Bavaria and the duke of Holſtein Ploen, 
and to repair to the army on the 26th of Auguſt, with a re- 


ſolution to oppoſe the French, who ſeemed now fully bent to 


attack him, being lately reinforced by a detachm-nt from Ger- 


many, and other troops, under the command of the marquis 


& Harcourt, On the 29th of Augult, Villeroy advanced to- 
wards the conſederates, then ſtill incamped near Mazy, but 
found them ſo well poſted, that he thought fit to retire in the 
night without noiſe. The next day he moved along the 
Mehaigne, extending his right to Perwys and his left to the 
abbey of Boneffe. Whereupon the king cauſed his army to 
move towards Oftin and Long Champ to obſerve them ; and 
lent orders to the marquis de la Foreſt, who commanded a 
body of reſerve in the plain of Boneffe, to return to the main 
army. The enemy perceiving, that the confederates had 
made'a halt cn the hill behind Long Champ, ſent ſeveral 
ſquadrons of the French king's houſhold over the Mehaigne, 
in order to charge the marquis de la Foreſt, between whom 
and the French there happened a ſmali ſkirmiſh, as " - a 
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haſte. All theſe marches and countermarches of Villeroy, 
did not hinder the king from detaching the day before three 
thouſand grenadiers from his army, to be employed in the 
general aſlault of the caſtle, which he had concerted with 
prince Vaudemont, the elector of Bavaria, and other general 
officers: : | 

On the 3oth of Auguſt, the day appointed for this me- 
morable action, the beſiegers began early to batter the breaches 
of Coehorn fort and Terra Nova, and continued till eleven of 
the clock, when the elector ſent count Horn, accompanied 
by the carl of Portland, to ſummon: the beſieged. The bat- 
teries having ceaſed firing, count Harn called to the enemy, 
and told count de Lamont, commander of the French foot 
(who appeared on the next baſtion, attended by the marquis 
of Grammont and St, Hermine,) that the marſhal de Ville- 
roy, after having been three days in fight of the confederate 
army, had thought fit to retire towards the Mehaigne with- 
out fighting: that the garriſon could not expect now to be 
relieved : and that his electoral highneſs, being willing to 
ſpare the lives of ſo many brave men on both ſides, had 
charged him to offer honourable terms to count Guiſcard, if 
ke would ſurrender ; but that he gave him but a quarter of 
an hour to deliberate upon the propoſals. Count Lamont 
took upon him to acquaint count Guiſcard and marſhal de 
Boufflers with count Horn's meſſage, and promiſed to bring 
back a ſpeedy anſwer ; but not returning in half an hour, 
count Horn grew impatient, and told the marquis of Gram- 
mont, that he had already outſtaid his time, and therefore de- 
fired him to ſend ſome perſon to the governor for an imme- 
diate anſwer. A ſecond meſſenger, upon this, was ſent 
away; but he tarrying alſo above a quarter of an hour, and 
ſeveral officers of the garriſon being come to view the breach 
of Terra Noya, the earl of Portland did not think it con- 
venient to wait any longer. Thus the parley was broke, 
and the batteries plaid inceſſantly againſt the breaches till be- 
tween one and two, when the general aſſault began in the 
tollowing manner. 

The ſignal being given, lord Cutts b, at the head of three 
hundred grenadiers, ruſhed out of the trenches of the ſecond 


| b He is ſaid to have deſircd to have that command, which was 
not then his poll in turn. | 


line, 


defite, which being ſecured by the dragoons of Dopft, the 1695. 
enemy went no further, but repaſſed the Mehaigne in great __ 
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line, which were ſeven or eight hundred paces diſtant from 


—— the breach of Terra Nova, where he was commanded to 


lodge himſelf ; and colonel Marſilly marched on his right to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the line of communication next Coehorn 
fort. Count de Rivera, major-general of the Bavarians, with 
three thouſand men, marched out of the trenches of the firſt 
line in order to attack the breaches of the Coehorn fort. Ma- 
jor-general la Cave advanced to attempt the ſame fort at the 
point; and major general Swerin marched —_ the Caſotte 
with two thoutand Brandenburghers. The Engliſh grenadiers 
under lord Cutts, hurried on by their native ardour, and ani- 
mated by the example of their leader, and of 'colonel Windſor, 
colonel Stanhope, Mr. Thompſon, and ſeveral other Engliſh 
gentlemen, who expoſed themſelves as volunteers, ran faſter 
towards the enemy, than they could be followed by the bat- 
talions of Coulthorp, Buchan, Hamilton, and Mackay, who 
moved from Salſines to ſupport them. The grenadiers 
mounted the breach without oppoſition, the enemy not ex- 
pecting to be attacked on that fide by reaſon of the great 
diſtance of the trenches. But as ſoon as the French ſaw, 
that thoſe bold adventurers were not ſuſtained, they brought 
down two thouſand of their beft foot and dragoons into the 
ſpace between the Coehorn and the Terra Nova, to fall on 
the Engliſh in flank and in rear; which obliged them to make 
a ſpeedy retreat. The beſieged made a ſhew of purſuing them, 
but by this time, three of the fore-mentioned regiments being 
come up to their aſſiſtance, the French retired through the 
breach of Terra Nova, after having ſurpriſed and defeated the 
five hundred men under colonel Marſilly. "The colonel himſelf 
being wounded was made priſoner, and ſoon after killed by 
a cannon-ball from the beſiegers batteries, with the French 
officer, who had carried him into the caſtle. The Engliſh 
having borne fix ſeveral diſcharges, had ſeveral men killed 
and wounded ; and among the latter was the lord Cutts 
himſelf, who received a ſhot in his head, which diſabled him 
for ſome time. 

Whilit this paſſed on the ſide of Terra Nova, count de 
Rivera with the Bavarians, inſtead of marching to the let 
of the platform, went a little too much to the right, to- 


wards the covered way, which was well palliſſadoed, and 


thick ſet with muſketeers, who made a terrible fire. Thro' 
this miſtake, inſtead of ſtorming the two ſmall breaches of 
the angle of the platform, according to the ſcheme made fot 
this attack, the Bavarians attempted to force the covered- 
way before the great bicach; whereby they remained 
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for two hours to the enemies double fire, which killed them 1695. 


abundance of men, and amongſt them count Rivera himſelf, 


with moſt of the officers of the Bavarian guards. 

The lord Cutts, impatient to return to the engagement, 
could ſcarce ſtay to have his wounds dreſſed. He put himſelf 
again at the head of his brave countrymen ; but finding the 
affault of the Terra Nova not poſſible to be retrieved, and 
obſerving that the Bavarians, notwithſtanding the loſs of 
their leader, had fixed themſelves upon the outermoſt re- 
trenchment of the point of the Cochorn next to the Sambre, 
and maintained that poſt with great obſtinacy, but could not 
gain any more ground, he reſolved to make good their at- 
tack. To effect this, he ordered, that a detachment of two 
hundred men ſhould be made out of ſuch, as were moſt for- 
ward to ſignalize themſelves, whom he till encouraged b 
promiſes of rewards ; that thoſe ſhould be ſuſtained by the 
regiment of Mackay, and that the other Engliſh forces 
ſhould rally and follow as ſoon as poſſible, Being come to 
the place of action, he detached a party of thoſe two 
hundred choſen men, headed by lieutenant Cockle of Mackay's 
regiment, whom he ordered to attack the face of the Saillant 
Angle, next to the breach, ſword in hand, without firing a 
gun; to paſs the paliſſadoes, and enter the covered way; 
and there to make a lodgement, if they found any place 
capable of it. And at the ſame time he commanded the 
enſigns of Mackay's regiment to march ſtrait to the palliſſa- 
does, and place their colours upon them. All this was fo 
well executed, that lieutenant Cockle, breaking through the 
palliſſadoes, beat the enemy from the covered way, lodged 
himſelf in one of the batteries, and then turned their own 
cannon againſt them. On the other hand, whilſt Mackay's 
enſigns advanced to the palliſſadoes, the Bavarians renewed 
their attack with undaunted vigour ; and ſo this poſt was 
made good. The troops were already fo fatigued by an aſ- 
fault, that had laſted ſeveral hours, that the beſiegers con- 
tented themſelves to have gained the covered way, before 
the breach of the Coehorn, and the Saillant Angle towards. 
the Sambre, and to make a lodgment there, without any 
further attempt upon the breach. However, this ſeaſonable 
reinforcement, which the lord Cutts brought to the Bavarians, 
had this further good effect, that it kept the enemy employed 
in the defence of this moſt important poſt ; which very much 
facilitated major-general La Cave's enterprize upon the cover- 
ed way before the ravelin, and upper part of the Coehorn, 
and fo up towards the Caſotte, where he lodged himſelf with - 


Out 
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out any conſiderable loſs. On the other hang, Major-ge- 
neral Swerin, who commanided the right attack of all before 
the Caſotte, made up boldly towards the covered-way and 
retrenchment between the Caſotte and the Maeſe ; drove the 
enemy from their poſts, ſecured all the avenues; and made 
a very good lodgment all along this covered way and re- 
frenchment of about three hundred paces ; which he ex- 
tended to the left, turning in towards the Cochorn about a 
hundred and forty paces more, to join it to that of major- 
* La Cave, that reached to the ravelin of the Cochorn. 

8, although, for want of a due correſpondence among 
the ſevetal attacks, either by the failure or miſtake of the 
fignals, the beſiegers miſcatried in their deſign of this ge- 
neral ſtorm, which was to have taken the caſtle, with all 
its prodigious outworks, all at once; yet they were now 
maſters of one of the greateſt lodgments that ever was made 
in one affault, being near an Engliſh mile in extent, Such a 
vaſt lodgment could not be done in a moment; neither could 
the aſſault, which laſted till evening, be maintained with- 
out conſiderable loſs on both ſides. Ihe beſiegers, by their 


oven conſeſſion, had two thouſand men killed or wounded, 


and among them many perſons of note. Count de Rivera ; 
the colonels Coulthorp, Marſilly, and Lindroot ; the baron 
de Heckeren ; lieutenant colonel Fabricius, of du Theil's 
regiment ; and captain Mitchel of the Engliſh guards, were 
counted among the ſlain ; and among the wounded were 
reckoned the prince of Holſtein No-burgh, and the lord 
Cutts; the prince of Heſſe-Homburgh ; and nine colonels, 
Eppinget, Zinzenburgh, Caunits, count Horne, count Dona, 
Luzelburgh, Melun, count de Denhoff, and Hamilton; ſeveral 
officers of the Engliſh guards, particularly the colonels 
Windſor, Stanhope, Evans, Mr. Thompſon (to whom the 
king gave a company of guards for his bravery) beſides a 
great many lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and ſub- 
altern officers of other regiments, The loſs of the beſieged 


in this action did not exceed fix hundred men either killed or 


wounded. I he elector of Bavaria expoſed, himſelf to a degree 
npt to be imagined, riding from place to place, and giving his 
orders, where the diſpute was moſt obſtinate, ſo that ſeveral 
perſons were killed and wounded about him. Neither was 
his electoral highneſs contented to encourage the officers and 


ſoldiers by his own example, but he animated the firit by 


extolling their valour, and the latter by the more powerful 
incentives of immediate rewards, diltributing handfuls of 


gold amongſt them, All the tioops of the ſeveral nations 
| be- 
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remarked, that the Engliſh were the moſt bold and preſſing, 
the Bavarians the moſt firm, and the Brandenburghers the 
moſt ſucceſsful. In acknowledgement of which ſervice the 
king wrote with his own hand the following letter to the 
elector of Brandenburgh, afterwards king of Pruflia : 


« You intereſt yourſelf ſo far in the public good, that 
« you mult needs receive a particular ſatisfaction in hearin 
« of the ſurrender of the caſtle of Namur, eſpecially con- 
« ſidering, what ſhare you had in that enterprize, which 
« could not poſſibly have ſucceeded without the aſſiſtance of 
6 troops, whom I cannot enough commend, nor can 
« de les pleaſed with the admirable conduct of your generals. 
« They have gained to themſelves the greateſt glory and re- 
te putation by this action. And I aſſure you, it is impoſlible 
ce for any one to be more ſenſible of an obligation, than I 
« am of that you have laid on me by aſſiſting me in an un- 
« dertaking of ſuch conſequence, which God has vouchſaſed 
« to bleſs, and which, I hope, will be a conſiderable ad- 
« vantage to all the allies. And you y aſſure yourſelf T 
&« ſhall omit no occaſion of giving you effectual proofs of 
« my gratitude,” , 


The ziſt of Auguſt was wholly ſpent by the beſiegers 
in perfecting the lodgment, which they had made the day 
before, and in preparing all things for a ſecond general aſſault; 
but the next day, the beſieged having demanded a ceſſation of 
arms to bury their dead, which was readily granted, the 
count de Guiſcard came upon the breach a little before the 
truce was over, and deſired to ſpeak with the elector of Ba- 
varia. The elector having mounted the breach, the count 
offered to ſurrender the Coehorn fort; but the eledor anſwer- 
ing, that, if he would capitulate, it muſt be for the whole, 
count Guiſcard replied, that the marſhal de Boufflers com- 
manded in the caſtle, and that he would let him know; and 
deſired, that in the mean while the ceſſation of arms might 
be continued; to which the elector having agreed, BouMers 
conſented to treat” for the whole, and an adjutant was im- 
mediately diſpatched, to give the king an account of it at 
Oſtin. The adjutant met the king with prince Vaudemont, 
coming to the ſiege in his coach, to give directions concern- 
ing a further attack. Upon his arrival hoſtages were ex- 
changed, and propolitions brought from the caſtle, the chief 
of which was, that they might have ten days to expect ſuccours, 
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1695. This bemg denied, the French, after ſome gebates among 
— themſelves,” were contented” th” receive fuch'"tetifis, as the 
electot, With the king's confen; Would grdfit them, bein, 
ſuch as are uſual "upon the ſurrender öf 4 ftrong fortrefs, 


whoſe garriſon had made a gallant defence! The capitulation 
was agreed on that vety night; and ſigned the next 8 
and part of the outworks were given up preſently after to the 


allies, the beſieged having three days more allowed them to 
evacuate the caſtle.” It is remarkable, that Guiſcard ob iged 


Boufflets to ſign the articles, becauſe he had commanded in 


'the caſtle during the ſiege: Wheteas the count had only 


commanded in the Coechorn and the outworks; and thi#t'this 


8 
4 


perhaps was the firſt capitulation that was ever 


Ugned Dy a 
marſhal of France, which was fo much more to ths ander 


of the confederate arms, that they took this almoft im- 
pregnable place in ſight of another marſhal of France; who 
was advanced to relieve it with ar hundred thoufand men, 
but was only a ſpectator of the bravety of the fotmer, and of 
the conſummate prudence of the king of Great? Btitain, un- 
det whoſe conduct and direction all was happily itthieved ; 
it being univerſally acknowledged, that no liege waß ever 
carried on with more regularitryhy 
The 1ſt of September, the two armies 'obſerve& ont'ano- 
ther; but the next day Villeroy being informed of *the”ſur- 
render of the caſtle of Namur, by a triple diſcharge of all 
the artillery, and three ſalvo's in a running fire along the 
lines of the cdnfederate army, he retired from his camp at 
Gemblours, and 'paſſed the Samb e near Charleroy with 
great precipitation. Upon advice” of this motion the” kin 
ordered ſeveral brigades towards Salſines, and a btidge to be 
jaid over the Sambre, to oppole the enemy, in caſe they 
ſhould make any attempt between the Sambre and the Maeſe, 


r bülſt the French garrifon was Hill in pofſeſfon of the Terra 


Nova. But it appeared that Villeroy had quite laid àſtde all 
thoughts of fighting; for, having ſent two thoufand men to 
reinforce the garriſon of Dinant, he marched with the reſt 
of his army towards the lines near Monͤs. 
On ſ the 5th of September, the day prefixed for the French 
to evacuate the caſtle, the horſe and foot, that were incamp« 
ed between the Sambre and the Maeſe, were commanded to 
make a lane on both ſides from the breach '6f Terra Nova, 
through which the gartiſon was to march out up the hill, and 
to down*agvain to the Maeſe, to the way that leads to Givet, 
whether it was agreed they ſhould be ſafely conducted. About 
ten af the clock in the morning the garriſon, Which from 
DOE ton e Wor "Fourteen 


1 * 


„ 
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fourteen thouſand was reduced to five thouſand. five. hundred 
and thirty-eight, men; began, their, march. Marſhal Boufflers's 
guard de corps went out Giſt then his domeſtics, and next 
i „with count de Guiſcard, the governor, at the head 
of the King's and Alfeld's dragoons, as many as were mount- 
ed, between eighty and ninety in all. The kihg was incog- 
nito in a coach, and the elector of Bavaria, tne landgrave of 
Helfe, and the chief officers of the army on horſeback. to ſee 
them paſs within two hundred paces of the breach, and were 
Hed, y the French marſhal and count with their ſwords. 


AAR. hy was ſcarce over, when monſieur Dyckvelt, ac - 
colted Bo, 


. 
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ers with a meſſage, which ſome what diſcompoſed Boufflers 


gguntenance; and, as they were riding up to the top of arreſted. 


the hill, monſieur de ' Etong, brigadier of the life- guards, 
made up to the marſhal, with about twelve of the gentlemen 
of that corps, and arreſted him in his Britannic majeſty's 
vame, by way of repriſal for the garriſons of Dixmuyde and 
7 . -Which,: as has been ſaid, were detained and ill 
treated by the French, contrary to the cartel. The marſhal 
ſeemed at firſt very much incenſed, alledging, in a broken 
ſpeech, « That the laws and cuſtoms of war were violated, 
« ang, particularly the capitulation lately ſigned by the duke 
5 f Bavaria, wherein he was expreſsly mentioned : That 
the king of F rance, his maſter, would reſent this treat- 
i ment of a man of his character, and revenge it to the ut- 
1 ink of his power: And that, for his own part, he had 
$* defended the place like a man of honour, and did not 
« deſerve it.” To this monſieur Dyckvelt replied, * That 
* BEE rench kipg his maſter, by detaining the garrifons of 
«. Dixmuyde —— Deynſe, contrary to their capitulation (by 
<« which they were made priſoners of war, and conſequent- 
« ly ſhould have been diſcharged within the limited time, 
L paying their ranſom, Which was offered) had forced his 
« Britannic majeſty to that way of demanding ſatisfaction 
for that infraction ; That the marſhal's being arreſted was 
« not out of any diſreſpect to his perſon, but rather the con- 
F< trary ; for, when it was propoſed to the king of Great 
Britain to detain the whole garriſon by way of repriſal, 
his majeſty, had expreſſed ſo much value of his perſon, that 
ehe looked upon him as a ſufficient caution to anſwer for 
e fix. thouſand men, the number of the two garriſons of 
„„ Dixmuyde and Deynſe; but at the ſame time he had his 
* majeity's order to offer him his liberty, if he would paſs 
his word for {ending back the ſaid garriſons, or to return 
\*. himſelf a priſoner within a fortnight,” To which Boufflers 
2 anſwer- 
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again. 
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% Were at the bead of fifty thouſan 
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anſwered, „ That Ke Could not paſs Ris Word of honour in 
<<) a;matzers Which he could not execute himſelf: That, if he 
4. dae a he bend pl rf” eee Jen, e warld; noe 
<« ſuffer himſelf to be arreſted; but now he muſt ſubmit.” 
Having\{ald this. be pus p Nie Spore) a0; Yon, back. with 
his domeſtics to. Namur, where the earl of Portland gave 
him a viſit, and told him as from himſelf, . That he made 
Ino doubt of his releaſement upon his parole of honour,” 
But: the marſhal anſwered, That, in re a he knew not 


< the, reaſons. why his maſter detained thoſe. garriſons, he 


<< could not engage for any thing.“ From Namur he was 
conducted to Maeſtricht, and treated in both places with all 
the civility and reſpect due to his quality, His nfinement 
was not long; for upon the return of the captain, of. his 
guard, whom he ſant to give the French king an account of 
what had happened, and the 'marſhal's engaging his wor 

that the garriſons, of Dixmuyde yrs i ould be ſent 
back, as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould be {et at Bberty, the king 


ordered the governor, of Maeſtricht to releaſe; him, and give 


= 


him a guard to conduct him ſafe to Dinant. 


G 
134 oh 


.. The-taking of Namur was reckoned one of the greateſt 


actions of the king's life, and indeed, one of the greateſt 
that is in the whole hiſtory of war. It raiſed bis Character 
much, both at home and abroad, and gave à great reputa- 
tion to his troops: The king had the ihtire credit of the 
matter; his general officers having a very "ſmall ſhare In it, 
being moſt of them men of low genius, and 55 practiſed in 
things of that nature. Cochorn, the chief, engineer, ſig- 
naliged himſelf ſo eminently on this occaſion, that he was 
looked on as the greateſt man of the age; and out- did even 


fore him, in the conduct of ſieges; But it was confeſſed by 
all, that Cochorn had carried that art to à much farther. per- 
fection during this fiege: The ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers 
gave hopes of a better race, that Was growing Ups and ſup- 
plied the errors and deſects of their ſuperior officers. 
Ih be officers were tried and proceeded, againſt by councils 
olf war, according to_martial law z they were raiſed in 


Vauban, who had gone far beyond all thoſe, that weht be- 


che army by ill methods, and maintained thefnſelyes by worſe; 


corruption had broke into the ar and oppreffiori and in- 
juſtice were much complained: gf; the king did not approve 
of thoſe practices; but he did not inquixe after them, not 
p 2 ; L = A „ 11. ernennen. N 
puniſh them, with a due ſeyerity; har did he make differ: 
ence enough between thoſe who ſeryed well, ſold nothing, 
aud uſed. their ſubalterns kindly, aud chéſe who, ſet wal 
wa | tn ae 
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: unh e k,; l e e wers ulfder them und; 
when Hine ſhea," ) vin pon male 
: 1 eſs. the iti BY, . wi > , SOTTR 
L news'of the ns er of 'the"taffle er Mina " 
. . England, but it filled the” hearts of all the 
9 8 o the: gövertimeht wren ercit joy; and the 
ki ng his juſt reſenſtintent for the aftront put upon 


ah the Ace of Dixttiuyde and Deynſe, 
e lords Juſtices having appointed a 


for ie "futceſs of his 'maſjeſty's' 
e” ee | "he oully obſetved in London, and Sept. 9 
1 -all e ut, Amt theſe rejoicings, the 
a ed remail as 1t'we 805 r and indeed 
eſt” difappothemiefr "Was ve oe only their hopes 
2 1 * 


then! began to ſe rate. The French king's houſhold re- 


turned A 9 arters, and moſt of the reſt of his troops 
retired? in "thi lines. As for the allies, their forces were 


'thete any a Alon u pon the pine, where both 


0 Gag 975 al in Arength, that they could only lie on 


Aber fie! being” 


diſtributed! into ſeyeral nne, rriſons, etcept ſome 
NI eh s, which marched towards Newport, under the 
nd of the prince 'of Wittemberg, for the "ſecurity of 


995 250 4 And* thus e ded the campaign in Flanders. 


No 


uch Nis Fl in eps cktedit; ſo a great body, as has 
b d, 9 e to match from him to Villeroy, 
$16 IF We 86 Ito He commanded by the Jaiidgrafe” 
j "Heſle, 4 ee 923 king's Army before Namur. 
I a 0 el 52 2 "ih" the field by force of 
arms: Bu 1 5 5 "cofifequence was kranfacted, 


15 Fig us 9 r. The" kr of Savoy, after a very 


as FL fe 


not eaſily — on to conſent to the beſieging it, but 


Q 3 either 


avenant, ri" 
The king, hank 6 Ik the ee of the army" to the The king 
138 of 14 went to Dieren, and from * thefice to returns to 
r diverſion 2214 buſineſs ; whilſt both Loo. 


arintes Conti ued in "ie fel till the 2 5th of September, und 


othing 


ne 1 


1 ſtrong enough to ele the Rhine. 
hub wa "bt! e Anas e ande the Reach, and the 
a ce of* Ba 15 e le erialiſts.” L Orge Was finking 48 


count of Jt could be ex- ſurrende;- 


it ay 
15 bete ſiege of Caſal; but he was fo Caſel was 
; e 1 of ſucceſs, that he was ed. 
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1695 either the French intended to, gain the pqpe and the Vene- 
—tzsans, and, in concluſion, that duke "hinaſelf, with this ex- 
Nin! conceſſion; or, ſince our fleet Was then befote 


Thoulon, they judged it more neceſſary. to keen their troops, 


for the defence of their, coaſt and fleet, than to ſend them to 
relieve Caſal ; ſp orders were ſent to the governor, to capitu- 


late, in ſuch. 4 number of days, after the trenches were. 
opened: Ho that the place was ſurrendered, though it was 
not at all ſlraitened. It was, agreed, that it ſhould be re- 
ſtored to, the duke of Mantua, but fo, diſmantled, that it 
might giye jealpuſy to no ſide; and the; lighting, the forti- 


fications, went on ſo lowly, chat the whole ſeaſon was ſpent. 
in it, a truce being granted all that While, Ihus did the 
French give up Caſal, after they had. been at a' vaſt expence 


in fortifying it, and had made it e of the een 
in Europe - 28 
Ide Engliſh fleet Was all the 72 maſter.. a the Me- 


ſea and in diterranean. The French were put under great diſorder, 
— and ſeemed to fear a deſcent ; for Kh 


came. before Mar- 
ſeilles and Thoulon oftner than once, and 
forced him out again, but with no loſs. The 


hit was his 


opinion, that nothing could be done chere, 5 the honour 


of .commanding.the ſea, and of ſhutting 77 8 within 
hs rts,, gave a great reputation to our affais. 
atalonia, the French made no cen they: aban- 
4 — and made Gironne their frontier, The Spa- 
niards oncę pretended to peſiege Palamos, but they only pre · 


tended to. do it they deſired ſome men from Ruſſel, for he 
had regiments of marines. on board: They ſaid they had be · 


gun the ſiege, and were provided. with every thing that was 


neceſlary to carry it on, only they wanted men; ſo he ſent 
them ſome battalions;; but, when; they came thither, they 
found not any one thing that was necellary to carry on a 


ſiege, not ſo much as ſpades, not to mention guns and am- 
munition: So Ruſſel ſent for his men again. But the French 
oy werden quitted the place; for as they found the charge 

22 in Catalonia was great, and though they met 
we) 4 eeble oppoſition from the Spaniards, yet Fong they 


ſaw they could not carry Barcelona, ſo long as our fleet lay 


in thoſs, ſeas, they reſolved to lay by, in- expectation of a 
better occaſion. We had another fleet in out own channel, 
that was ordered to bombard the French cœaſt: They did 
ſome execution upon St. Malo's, and deftroyed- Grandville, 


that lay not far from: it: 'T hey ll attemgres , oy 
aile 


Fo 


banged 'winds, 


r oe oe eo 
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failed in the eeeutlon forne bombs wete'thrown into Calais. 169 
but without any great effect; ſo that che French did not 
ſuffet ſo much by the bombardment; as was expected: The 
country indeed wàs much afarmed by it; they had many 
troops diſperſed all along their coaſt; ſo that it put their affairs 
in great diſorder; and we were every where maſters at ſea. 
Another ſquadron, commanded by the Marquis of Caer- 
marthen (whoſe father was created duke of Leeds, to colour 
thedifmiſling him from buftneſs, with an increaſe of title) 
lag off from the iſles of Scilly, to ſecure our trade, and con- 
voy our merghants: He was an extravagant man, both in 
hib pleaſures and humours; he was flow in going to ſea; 
ami when he! was out, he fancied the French fleet was 
coming up to him, which proved to be only a fleet of mer- 
chant- his: Se he left his ſtationg and retired into Milford” 
Haven: By which means, that ſquadron became uſeleſs. 
-Tkhis proved fatal to our trade, many of our Barbadoes 
ſhips being taken by French cruizers and Privateers: Two 
ric Ihips,2 coming from the Eaſt-Indies, were alſo taken, an 
hahdred and fifty leagues to the weſtward, by a very fatal ac- 
cideht, or by ſome treacherous advertiſement; for cruizers 
ſeldom go ſo far into the ocean: And, to compleat the miſ- 
fortunes of the Eaſt-India Company, three other ſhips, that 
were come near Galway on the weſt of Ireland, fell into 
the hands of ſome French privateers: Thoſe five ſhips were 
valued, at- a million, ſo here was great occaſion of diſcon- 
tent in che city of London. They complained, that neither 
the admixalty, nor the Government, took the care that was 
neceſſary for preſerving the wealth of the nation. A French 
man of war, at the ſame time, fell upon our factory on 
the coat of Guinea; he took the ſmall fort we had there, 
and deſtroyed it; theſe misfortunes were very ſenſible to the 
nation, and did much abate the joy, which ſo glorious a 
campaign would otherwiſe have raiſed; and much matter was 
laid in for ill humour to work upon. | aer 
The king, having ſettled with the ſtates- general the ſtate; . king 
of the war for the next year, embarked in the Maeſe, aboard returns to 
the William and Mary yatch, and the next day ſafely landed England. 
ata Mbargate, being attended in his paſſage by a ſquadron of Octob. 10. 
Engliſh and Dutch men of war, commanded by Sir Cloudeſl 
Shovel Phat night the king lay at Canterbuty, and next 
day came through London and Weſtminſter to Kenſington; 
the people expreſſing their great joy for his ſafe return, by 


0 


| acclamations, illuminationms, and bonfires. 
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parlia- 
ment 
called. 
Burn et. 


The 
king's 
progreſs 
to the 
North. 


Burnet. 


Kennet. 


OM. 17. 


pi = 41 in, 18 ut all men, except the merchants, 
in a good temper. None could be ſure, that affairs ſhould 
be in ſo good a ſtate the next year; fo that now probably 
elections would fall 6n men, who were well. affected to the 


liament was brought to a concluſion, and a new; one Was 


. 4 18 T ORY 
The king was no ſooner, arrived at Kenſington, but he 


„ talled wetinen, > "wherein it was debated, whether a new par- 
e be Wie . ö de eld one be oy, to- 


again, 2 b the law that 0 lately paſſed, might 
1 fl Lady day. It was urged, that the happy ate, [which 


vernment. A patllament, which ſaw, itſelf in its laſt ſeſ- 


9 might affect to be froward, ſince the members, by 


ſuch a behaviour, might hope to recommend themſelves to 
the next election. Beſides, if the ſame parliament ſnould be 
continued, probably the « enquiries into corruption” would be 
catried on, which might diyert them from more preſſing af- 
ſairs, and kindle greater heats; all which might be mote de- 


cently dropped by a new parliament, than ſuffered tolie aſſeep 


by the old one. Theſe conſiderations, prevailed, though! it 


was ſtill believed, that the king's on inctinations led him to 
haue continued the parliament ong ſeſion longer s for he 


reckoned, that he was ſure of the majority. Thus this par- 


ſummoned: by proclamation to meet at Waren the, 22d 
of November. i105 


The late ſucceſs of the king's J arms inclined oy petfons | 


to chuſe members well affected to him. The jacubites were 
ſo. decried, that ſew of them were elected; but many of the 
ſourer ſort of whigs, who were much alienated from the king, 
were choſen. Theſe Were generally men of eſtates, but 
W of them young, hot, and without experience: 
During the elections for the new parliament, the kin 

made a progreſs to the north, in the courfe' 6f which he 
ſtudicd to conſtrain himſelf to a little more openneſs and affa- 
bility, than, was natural to him: but his cold and dry. way 
had too deep a-root, not to return too frequently. upon him. 

e began his progreſs with the diverſions e ur and 
where! he received the compliments of the univerfty of Cam. 


bridge; and, having ſtaid there three days, on the 21ſt of 


October went to Aithorp, in Northamꝑtonſhire, à ſeat of 
the carl of Sunderland, which was the firſt public mark of the 


high fayour, that earl was in. Whilſt there, he made a viſit 


to the eatl of Northampton at Caſtle-Aſhby, and to the earl 
of Montague at Boughton, and was ſplendidly” entertained 


at both. pleces. From Althorp he went to Stamford, and in 
tis way took a view of Bade -houſe without ſeeing the 


Owner; 


owner; and proceeded t Le by ſeverabof the 1606. 

c gentemens who eſderedofoom tn 
alf eee 95 to ſee him ; and having heard pray- 
ers at the cathedtraſ, We purſued his journey to Welbeck, the 
duke of Newcaſtle's ſeat pil Notingharaſhire. Here Dr. 
Shatp;"atchbilhop ef Vork, with his clergy waited upon him 
the 2d of November, and congratulated his happy ſucceſs 
and ſafe return; expreſſed their gratitude, for his care of the 
church, who had ſhewn himſelf truly the defender of the 


| 


ith; affured Him of their fidelity and loyalty 3 prayed for 


: 
bd = 


All Hleffags to attend him and recommended themſelves to 
bis protection, which his majeſty 19 88 them of, and of all 
other demonſtrations of grace and fayour. The next day the 
King left Welde rk, and came that evening to the earl of Stam- 
ford ar Bröadgate. On the 4th of November, he went to 
the lord Brooke's at Warwick. -altle from whence. he de- 
pafced the next" day, and dined with, the duke of Shrewſbury 
at Eyefort; itrived in the evening at Burford, and threr days 
uſter came to Wood ſtock b. From this place he went on the 
oth'of November to Oxford „and was met at ſome diſtance 
um chence by the duke of Ormond, chancellor of that 
univerſity; the Vier- chancellor, and the doctors in their ha- 
bits, as alſo by the magiſtrates of the city in their formalities; 
and, the compliments of both being made to him, they pro- 


- * 


ceeded to the daft. gate of the ſchools, the conduit of the city 
running all the while with wine. The king alighting paſſed 
, a : ; | a a 


The king lay at Mr. Cary's, © maſter king Charles I, he 
Feen near a hun- was a good maſter to me, let 
red years of age, who had been them ſay what they will of 
ſervant to James I. Charles I, © him. Pray who is the next? 
Oliver Cromwel, Charles II. the king ſaid. Why truly l 
James II. and was then ſervant © fir; replied Cary, that is my | 
to King William, of whom the © maſter Oliver Cromwell, he 
following tory is told. The © too was my very good maſ- 
«+: king being informed of a hu- © ter; and ſo was the next 
i WW _ ©mour of his in ſhewing his there, king Charles II. and 
© piclures, deſired to ſee them; * the next, king James II. and _ - 
* and; pretending not to know © ſo no is your majeſty, whoſe ; 
« whom they were drawn for, © picture there is ſtill room for,” 
asked of the firſt in order, who Whether the king gave him his 
* that was? That, replied picture does not appeir ; but he 
Cary, was my good old mai- was pleaſed at the old gentle- 
* ter king James I. 1 ſerved; man's fimplicity in his way of 
him ſeveral years, Who, is tre ſeuing out his pictures, which it 
next? ſays bis majeſty, That, ,teems had been all given him. 
* fir, Toplied Cary, '5 my go 
e 


directly 
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directly to the theatre, where Mr. Charles Codrington, fel- 


| o of All Souls College, and afterwards 25 overnor of the 


Leeward iſlands, ſupplied the plate of the 'yniverſity orator, 
who happened * be Ar en and expreſſed the public 
thanks of the univerſſ N iſpeech;*. 5 — chan 
cellor on his knees 1 . ſual preſents, of a large Eng- 
liſh, bible and common. pfayer: book, the cuts of the univerſity, 


and a pair of gold fringe loves, And rp it Was ex- 
pected, that the King would do. the uniyerſity 
diping amongſt them, a magnifice cent banquet ws wel de, 
with, gteat variety of muſic. But the duke of 
ing communicated to hi a letter addteſſed 9 
x nameleſs perſon, and ropped i in the ſtreet the day, before, 
wherein information was given of a. pretended deſign. to poi- 
ſon bien at this entertainment, the king reſolyech neither to 
cat or drink, and immediately took coac for W indſor, de- 
claring, as a reaſon of his ſhort ſtay, and his, not going to ſec 
the coſſeges, „That this was à viſit of kindneſs, not of cu- 
«« riolity, he having ſeen the univerſity before.“ r. 
this abrupt departure of the king might he reſented by⸗ 
univerſity, they choſe for one of ir repreſentatives ſit WF. 
liam; Trumbal, ſecretary and vu. MBI aA! 


| 213 
© He was ſon of col. Codring- . He was a man 4 Jearnirg and 
ton, governor of the Leeward wit; as well, as 27 3 the 
iſlands, of which himſelf was alſo ſame to 'whom Pra h dedicated 
afterwards governor, He, was, his Latin edition of 1. 
alſo captain of a company of with notes, and Who left a 
guards, and behaved very gal- library, and ten thouſand pounds 


e at the ſiege of W To in money to e 615 
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Note of 'affeirs at the meeting of the parliament. AA for tria's 


of treaſon, —T he money recoined; — Affinr of the Starch India 5 


- company,— A: grant to the earl- of Pirtlard revoted.— The 

afſaſſmatign-plotiand French invaſun. An «fſouiation ſigned by 
' bath hon ſes and all over England,; — A land bank erefled.— 
. Theiroyal aſſent denied to a hill about elections. The parliament” 

proregtitth,o- The conſpirators tried Campaign abroad: fetbly 
1 og. Peuce offered by France. — Affairs of Piedmont. 
Separate peace between France and Savvy, — 2 of Scot- 


1 \ 
. 


and and Ireland; Protcedings of the parliament. Public 


ert reftared,—preat ſcarcity of mmey.—Fanwick's air,. 
be dere Pracht againſt the duke of Shrewsbury.,— 
5 Privileged places disfranchiſed; — Parliament prorog ue. 
rug bd 139430 Wit> | | | 

NH E parliament being met the 22d of November, and 
che commons having choſen Mr. Foley again for 
* ſpeaker, the king made the following ſpeech to both 
hquſes : | 


Tg 1M. 


- » 


. My lords and gentlemen, 
© +. My'lords and gentlemen, 


17 is with great ſatisfaction, that T meet you here this 
60 day, being aſſured of a good diſpoſition in my parlia- 
e ment, When I have had ſuch full proofs of the affection of 
«- my people, by their behaviour during my abſence, and at 
e my return. I was engaged in this preſent war by the ad- 
&© vice of my firſt parliament, who thought it neceſſary for 
«the defence of our religion, and the preſervation of the 
«© liberties of Europe. The laſt parliament with great cheer- 
« fulnefs did. aſſiſt me to carry it on; and I cannot doubt, 
«but that your concern for the common ſafety will oblige 
you to be unanimouſly zealous in the proſecution of it. 
„ And I am glad, that the advantages, which we have had 
e this year, gives us a reaſonable ground of hoping for fur- 
« ther ſucceſs hereafter. | | y 

«© Upon this occaſion I cannot but take notice of the 
{« courage and bravery, which the Engliſh troops have ſhewn 


« this laſt ſummer, which I may lay, has anſwered theic 
<« higheſt character in any age. And it will not be denied, 
that; without the concurrence of the valour and power 


cc of 
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« of England, it were impoſſible to put a ſtop to the a 
«and greane of füt 


mbition 
It gicg 2s y3inu3oOqqO £16 15 
« Gendemendf the back & ch | |_| 

ce I think it a great misfortune, that, from the beginning 

« of my reign I have been forced to aſk ſo many and ſuch 

large aids of my people; and yet I am confident you will 

<< agree with me in opinion, that there will be at leaſt as 

great ſupplies requiſite for 92 on the war by ſea and 

« Jand this year, as was grante in the laſt ſeſſion; the ra- 


1 


s ther, becauſe our enemies are au menting their troops, 


and the neceſſity of increaſing our ſhipping does. plainly 


66 ar. | 7 11 | * * s 
«+ © | unds » 1 1 3% UVILILGU 4210 "RT Henn ved. y 
zun Gf AMOS, MI DPD THAT YE 
« The condition of the civil lift is ſuch, that it will not be 
« poſſible for me to ſubſiſt, unleſs that matter be. taken into 
P ,29H91DDE IVTFTDAJQIIT ene neee 2208 


c your care. 


46 And compaſſion obliges me to mention, the mile ble 


IT nn | | BF D&O '$- p 
c circumſtances of the | French ptoteſtants, WO } fer, for 


«© their religion. © 


And therefore, gentlemen, I moſt earneſtly recom- | 


mend to you to provide a ſupply ſuitable to cheſe ſeveral 


& occafions. | 


oh load) oa 39a 20 et DIQRR a EW, oft» (a 09 
I muſt likewiſe take notice of a great an en e lie 


44+ ad? 


«. Jaws, as may be proper for the 4dvancement of [trade 
« willt'havea"partictar regard to that of the 


coin, 


- 


e leſt it mould be loft to the nation. And, Whils e war 
<« makes it neceſſary to have an army abroad, I could wiſh 


e Nd g IS Ko e » ; 
«© ſome way might be thought of to raiſe the q 
« cruits, without giving occaſion of complaint. 


- 


My deſite to meet my people in a new patliament has 
ce made the opening of this ſeſſion very late; which I hope 
e you will have ſuch regard to, as to make all poffible diſ- 
e patch of the great buſineſs before you, and will eall to 


ec mind, that, by the long continuance of the laſt ſeſſion, 


ee We 


8 *_ 1 1 3 


..« we did not on 


eee 
ud not ange e eee Amen we mige HAVE na 
ee at the beginnt "of the 0 but gave the enemy 


c ſuch an opportunity, as might have proved very fatal to us. 
c And I am the more concerned 7 preſs this, becauſe of 


the great preparations, which the French make to be early 
cc in the field this year oo 
4 Tl NIE Vil 1 Tl A! 1900 I | $ Ji NE 


> Me x 01 bogig 
„ „ My lords and gentlemen, ie 

*®66'T have had ſuch experience of your good affections, and 
I have ſuch an entire ſatisfaction in the choice, which my 
© people have made of you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
«ons, that I promiſe myſelf a happy concluſion, of this 
4 ſemion unleſs you ſuffer yourſelves to be milled into heats 


&« and diviſions, which being the only hope our enemies have 


- & How left, I make no doubt but you will entirely diſappoint 


« by your prudence and love to your country,” 
50 ee P $2 f , IT; "= Vi | * * 5 try 


' < 


goth houſes in their reſpeRive addreſſes, with great zeal Addreſſes 
and unanimity, congratulated the glorious ſucceſs of his ma- of both 
10 arms abroad and his ſafe return home; and likewiſe houſes. 


rned thanks for the truſt and confidence, which he re- 
dort him . 15 all his enemies foreign and domeſtic, and ef- 
ectually affiſt him in the proſecution of the preſent war, in 


which he was engaged for the ſafety of England and liberty 
of Europe *. wo 


0 5103 Fa 


The ducheſs of Marlbo- nde good ſucceſs, which 


rough in the account of her con- don't pleaſe me ſo much upon 
duc, (p. 113.) relates a parti - any other account, as for the 
cular; Which ſhews that the re- ( ſatisfaction, that J am ſenſible 


conciſiation between the king your majeſty mult needs feel 


and the princeſs of Denmark in this great addition to the 


ace real. The princeſs, reputation of your arms. And 
it tb 


? E king Was CONgratu- 1 beg leave, fir, to aſſure 


lated upon his taking Namur, „ you, that, as no body is more 


ſent, him the following letter on nearly concerned in your in- 
chat occaſion. <« tereſts, ſo no body wiſhes 
re * more heartily for your happi- 
„ Fhough I have been un- „ neſs and proſperity at home 
willing to give you the trouble than 1 

of a letter upon apy other oc « Your, &c, 

* cakon;:; yet, upon one ſo gloß'! | ” 
©*,710us to your majeſty as the To this handſome compli- 
taking of Namur, I hope you ment the king returned no an- 


6 n 
© Will gige me leave to congra- ſwer, , 8. 


I 1 
— 
my  »+ > 


COTE TT 


poſed in their affections ; aſſuring him, that they would ſup- 


ANNE. 
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ith 1595. | Before che proceedings of the parliament are related, it 

| === Wilt not be improper to take a view of the difficulties that 
State of Jay in their way. In defence of the new ſettlement the na- 
affairs at tion was involved in a” very burthenſome war, with a formi- 


W ther to let in the deluge, than to be at the expence of main- 

W taining their banks. 1 11 wanna. yrs ad 
| Beſites the profeſſed adherents to king James's intereſt, 
| there were others, who, though. great aſſertors of the late re- 
. volution, and averſe enough to a ſecond, yet, from ſome pri- 
1 vate diſguſts, perſonal quarrels, and diſappointments, grew 
| uneaſy; and in order to gratify their reſentments, endeayoured 
1 to bring the adminiſtration into contempt. They were for 
| breaking the confederacy,and againſt raiſing ſuch large ſums of 
money for carrying on the war, They were for diſtreſſing the 
government, but not for overtuining it. In ſhort, they were 
ca, | | againſt 

6 


O FEN. 6 AND; 


ainſt all thing s, which the knownenemiesof he preſent ſeitle- 
ene ee 62 againſt, ng! for all th thi $, ich h they were for, except - 
the reſtoration o ate king; that is, they were for all means, 


thit eduld certatnly Bring about the end, but not for the end 


it JF. However, under" this plauſible ers of declaring 


Ainſt great taxes, and other  popwar oppolitions, they. thought. 


to recommend t emſelves to their country as great. patriots ; 
ſuppoſing, that the character of a, patriot was, without di- 
ſtinction of times or perſons, to be ever againſt the court; 
thous! h the could not but be ſenſible, that the preſervation 
of thelt reli gion, 1 and liberties, was inſeparably inter- 
woven with 2 * of the preſent ſettlement; that the face of 
affairs was ſo far altered by the revolution, that the intereſt 
of their country was pou the ſame with that of the.court; 
which appeared as well by the oppoſition, that was, made to 
A thoſe, whom theſe men themſelyes ever looked upon 
greateſt promoters of popery and arbitrary power, as 
by the principles of liberty, by which the government was firſt 
ſap, and without which it could not ſtand, 

The French after taking of Namur (a blow, which waunded 
dem in ſo. ſenſible a part) grew very diffident of the iſſue. of 
the war. "They expreſſed by their behaviour and language, 
how. much their hopes of ſubduing England by open. force 
were abated ; and they could not but foreſee, that, if king 
William cdu 10 appear 15 the field the next ſummer in the ſame 
1 as he did the laſt, it would be very hard, if not 

ble, for them to oppoſe his arms. To prevent this 
thi had two things to wiſh and promote; one was to em- 
bro the nation's affairs by creating mutinies at home, the 
other o tuin its credit, and thereby difable the king from car- 
rj 0 the war abroad. The firſt they hoped would be 
the ill ſtate of the coin; for to attempt its cure, 
e. would alike produce ſuch inteſtine diſorders, as 
ra prove the ruin of the nation. For this reaſon they en- 
giv et" their friends in England to exert themſelves with the 


| utmoſt diligence, to aggravate the inconveniencies of not re- 


coining the ſilver money, if that ſhould. be neglected; or to 

warfaſs, as much as they were able, the methods of re- 
coining dit, in caſe that ſhould . be agreed on, and thereby 
müke it ptievous and inſupportable. And in caſe this great 
bülineſs Ihould, contrary to all probability, be accomphihed 
without the confufton, that was expected, to follow, they were 
inſtrucked to leave ti? arts untficd, "whereby they might de- 
ſttoy the public credit, and particutart, that of the bank of 
England, hich was then the reat ſupport of the nation, 
and was dy experience found to be to the following ſummer, 


when 
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1695. When it contributed ſo much to the ſupport of the army. If 
either of theſe deſigns,” and much more if both ſucceeded, they 


An Act 


were well ſatisfied it would be impoflible for the king to ap- 
pear in Flanders the next ſpriig in that formidable manner he 
did the year before. Add to all this, that at this time, though 
it was plain by the event, that the nation had treaſure enough 
to ſupport the war, yet the ways of coming at it were grown 
very difficult. The former parliaments choſe rather to eſtab- 
liſh funds for public ſupplies, than to uſe any methods of raiſ- 
ing them within the year ; divers branches of the king's re- 
venue were by his own conſent ſubjected to great anticipa- 
tions, and the moſt eaſy and obvious funds were already ſet- 
tled, and ſufficiently loaded; ſo that by the continuance of 
the war it became much harder for this than for the preced- 
ing parliaments, to find out ways to defray the charges 
of it. Such was the poſture of affairs, when this parliament 
met. , — | 
Four days after the meeting of the parliament the bill for 


concern- regulating trials in cafes of high-treaſon, which had been ſo 
ing trials Jong purſued, was brought into the houſe of commons, and 


10n. 
Burnet. 
Pr. H. 
III. z. 


for trea - at laſt carried by the tories. The deſign of it ſeemed to be 


to make men as ſafe in all treaſonable conſpiracies and prac- 
C. tices as was poſſible; it being enaQed, “ that all perſons, 
* indicted for high-treaſon, or miſpriſion of ſuch treaſon, 
«© ſhall have a copy of the whole indictment, but not the 
* names of the witneſſes, five days at leaſt before they ſhall 
be tried; and ſhall be admitted to make their defence by 
„ counfe] learned in the law, not exceeding two. That no 
„ perſon ſhall be indicted or attainted of treaſon, or miſpri- 
& fion of treaſon, but by the oaths and teſtimony of two 
„ lawful witneſſes, either both to the ſame overt- act, or one 
© to one, and the other to another overt- act of the ſame 
* treaſon, unleſs the party in open court confeſs the ſame, or 
«© {tand mute, or refuſe to plead, or peremptorily challenge 
above thirty-five of the jury. That where two or more 
* diſtinct treaſons of divers kinds ſhall be alledged in one 
*© bill of indictment, one witneſs to one, and another wit- 
* to another, ſhall not be deemed two witneſſes. That no 
*« perſon ſhall be profecuted for any ſuch crime, unleſs the 
« indictment be found within three years after the offence 
* committed ; provided and excepted, that any perſon de- 
*« ſigning or attempting to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king may 
<< be proſecuted at any time, notwithſtanding the {aid li- 
„ mitation. That all perſons, indicted of fuch treaſon, ot 
6 miſprifion of treafon, ſhall have copies of the panel of tie 

| 66 jurors, 
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& jurors, two days at leaſt before their trial, and ſhall have 1695. 


« like proceſs to compel their witneſſes to appear for them, 
« as is uſually granted to witneſſes againſt them. That no 
« evidence ſhall be admitted of any overt - act, that is not 
c expreſly laid in the indictment. And that this act ſhall 
« not extend to any impeachment or other proceedings in 
« parliament; nor to any indictment for counterfeiting his 
« majeſty's coin his great ſeal, privy ſeal, ſign manual or 
PP fiznet.” X | 

All theſe things were in themſelves juſt and reaſonable; 
and, if they had been moved by other men, and at another 
time, they would have met with little oppoſition. This act 
happened to paſs. but a few days before the diſcovery of the aſ- 
ſafination-plot, and the benefit of it was claimed and enjoyed 
by ſome of the conſpirators. It was obſerved, that thoſe 
members of both houſes, who chiefly promoted it, had been 
concerned in the illegal proſecutions for treaſon in the late 
reigns. When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the clauſe 
ſo often inſiſted on was again added, that to the trial of a 
peer all the peers ſhould be ſummoned, which was not eaſily 
carried; for thoſe, who wiſhed well to the bill, looked on 
this as a device to have it dropped by the commons, as no 
doubt it was, and therefore they oppoſed the clauſe ; but, con- 
trary to the hopes of the court, the commons were ſo de- 
firous of the bill, that, when it came down to them. the 
agreed to the clauſe, on account of which the ſame bill had 
been ſo often rejected, and the act received the royal aſ- 


ſent, ©. 
The 


© It is remarkable, that, while him, that he loſt all memory, 
this bill was depending in the and was unable to proceed. 
| lower-houſe, the lord Aſhley, The houſe, after giving him a 
| afterwards earl of Shaftibury, little time to recover his confu- 
and author of the Characteriſ- fion, called loudly upon him to 
tics, who was then a member of go on, when he proceeled to 
that houſe, and very zealous for this effect: If I, fir (addreſſing 
| the bill, and particularly that © himielf to the ſpeaker) who 
part of it, which allows countel © rife only to give my opinion 
to a priſoner, had prepared a on the bill now depending, 
| ſpeech in its behalf, which thoſe, © am ſo confounded, that | am 
| to whom he ſhewed it, thought © unable to expreſs the leaſt of 
a very proper one on the occa- © what I propoſed to ſay; what 
| fron, Bur, when he ſtood up ro “ muſt the condition of that 
| ſpeak it in the houſeof commons, ** man be, who without any 
the great audience ſo intimidated ** aſſiſtance is pleMing for his 

Yor. II. | « life, 


—ůͤ — 
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" hos. The many protections given to the ſervants of parliament- 
men, and the taking men into cuſtody upon complaints of 
Order for the breach of thoſe protections, was really become à grievance 
no written to the ſubje; and therefore it was ordered, that all protec- 
Protec- tions and written certificates of the meinden of this houſe be 
tions. declared void in law, and be forthwith withdrawn and called 
Now: zo, in, and that none be granted for the future; and that if any 
Kennet. ſhould be granted by any member, ſuch member ſhall be 
liable to the cenſure of this houſe ; and that the privileges of 
their menial ſervants be obſerved according to law; and that 
if any menial fervant ſhall be arreſted and detained contrary 
to privilege, he ſhall, upon complaint thereof made to the 
ſpeaker, be diſcharged by order from him: and that no pe- 
ſon ſhall be taken into cuſtody upon complaint of any breach 
of privileges of this houſe, before the matter be firſt examin- 
ed; which order was not to extend to any breach of privilegc 
upon the perſon of any member of this houſe. 


The ſup- The next thing to be conſidered was the ſupply for the 
plie- year 1696. The demand was ſtill very high, and there was 
granted. a preat arrear of deficiencies; however all was readily grant- 
ed, amounting to five millions, twenty-four thouſand, eight 
hundred, fifty: three pounds 4, and lodged on funds that ſeem. 
ed to be very probable. 
Civil lit Purſuant to that part of the King's ſpeech relating to the 
ſettled, civil lift, and to the diſtreſſed condition of the French pro- 
Mar. 8 teſtants, the commons alſo ſettled a fund for raiſing five hun- 
1 3 * dred thouſand pounds for the civil liſt, and fifteen thouſand 


pounds a year for the French proteſtants e. 8 


The 


and J. 
500,00 
—— — 


horſe, foot, 
diragoons, 
For the ordnance, etc. 


& life, and under apprehenſions 
of beivg deprived of it?“ 
This ſudden turn of wit (which 
by ſome was imagined to be 


prem editated, though it feally 
was not) is ſaid to be of ſervice 
in promoting the bill. Gen. Dict, 
Hut. and Citi, Vol. IX. p. 179. 


Re J. 
4 For the navy. 2,500,000 
For two marine regi- 8 
ments 16,973 


For the army, con- 
filling * 87,440 


in the pound. 


trom 1698 to 1701. 


5024,83; 


e The funds for raiſing the 
ſupplics and the civi} liſt, wee, 
1. Aland tax of four ſhilling ' 


2. Dutics continued upon wine 
and vinegar, tobacco, Eaft-[nd1 
goods, and other merchandiztee 


| Founds a tun, brandy thiity 


| lings a tun, all other French 
| goods twenty-five pounds per 
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The ill, ſtate of the coin was the greateſt difficulty the na- 1695. 
tion now laboured under, a miſchief which the laſt parlia- 
ment had attempted to cure, but which, through the applica- The fate 
tion of too gentle remedies, was become almoſt deſperate. of the coin 
The diſaffected obſerved it with joy, and had their eyes and conſider'd 
hopes long fixed on the effects this might produce. The Ja- Pr. H. C. 
cobites propoſed to themſelves great matters from the deſtruc- III. 1 5 
tion of credit and trade, which they doubted not would ſoon Ag 1H - 
be the conſequence of this grievance ; which though the | a 
friends to the government were fully convinced ought to be re- ee 
dreſſed, yet how to effect it, in ſuch a conjuncture, without Boyer. 
bringing the nation into the utmoſt confuſion, was a very 
difficult taſk. | 

"Purſuant to the clauſe in the king's ſpeech, the commons 
took the affair of the coin into conſideration, and there were 
great and long debates about the proper remedies. The firſt 
queſtion was, whether it was neceſſary or expedient to re- 
coin the filver money? The recoining was , warmly oppoſed 
by the party, who hoped to embroil matters: „ They argy. 
c alledged, this was no fit conjunCture for it, whilſt the na- ments a- 
tion was engaged in a burdenſome and doubtful war, by gainſt rec- 
« which the kingdom had already greatly ſuffered, and of tifying it. 
« which it grew every day more ſenſible. That therefore the 
«© people, on whoſe good aftection the government ſo much 
e depended, ſhould not be provoked by freſh grievances 
greater than any they had yet felt, as thoſe would certain- 
iy be, that muſt ariſe from the calling in the ſilver coin. 
That if this was done, however things might be managed 
« and accommodated at home, it were impoſſible to main- 
e tain either the commerce or the war abroad: for neither 
* the merchant could be paid his bills of exchange, nor the 
«* ſoldier receive his ſubſiſtence. That this was to lay the ax 
to the root, and to dig up the foundations of the govern- 
„ ment. That if this deſign was proſecuted. trade muſt 
« ſtand ſtill for want of mutual payments ; whence ſuch diſ- 
order and confuſion would certainly follow, as would diſ- 
courage and diſhearten the people in the higheſt meaſure, 
« if not drive them to a perfect deſpais, as deipair would to 


3- Additional duty upon all 


cent. ad valorem, for the term of 
French goods, wines iwenty-five 


twenty-one years. 

4. Duties upon low-wines, or 
ſpirits of the firſt extraction. 

5. Duties continued upon ſalt, 


glaſs- ares, tobacco: pipes, etc. 
R 2 « the 


pounds a tun, vinegar fiftcen ſhil- 


[i 
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te the moſt terrible extremities. That therefore the recoin- . 


ing the money at this time was by no means to be attempt- 


Reaſons 
for it. 


in the ze!g2s of Elizabeth, ſames 


« ed without hazarding all.” 

It was alledged by thoſe of the contrary opinion, at the 
head of whom appeared Mr. Charles Montague chancellor 
of the exchequer, ©* T hat the miſchief would be tatal, if a 
« preſent remedy was not found out and applied. That, 
by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, the change abroad 


« was infinitely to the nation's prejudice, That the ſupplies 


that were raiſed to maintain the army, would never at- 
< tain their end, being ſo much diminiſhed and devourcd by 
e the unequal change and exorbitant premium before the 

reached the camp. That this was the unhappy cauſe that 
the guineas advanced to thirty ſhillings, and foreign gold 
*© in proportion. hat therefore, to the nation's great lols, 
not only the Dutch, but indeed. all Europe, ſent that com- 
% modity to this market, and would continue to do ſo till 
this, nation ſhould be inipoveriſhed and undone by plenty 
of gold. That we muſt exchange for their gold our goods 
&« or ſilver, till at laſt we ſhould have only guineas to trade 
« withal, which nobody could think our neighbours would 
e be ſo kind to receive back at the value they were at here. 


© That therefore this diſeaſe would every day take deeper 


root, infect the very vitals of the nation, and, if not re- 
ce medic, would ſoon become incurable. That our enemies 
© muſt be extremely intimidated by fo great an action, and 
& would iooner be induced to agree to honourable terms of 
peace, in cale they ſaw us able to furmount this difficulty 
& by retrieving the ill ſtate of the coin, on which their hopes 
© of the nation's ſpeedy ruin ſo much depended. And that 
ce it would juſtly create a mighty eſteem abroad of the great- 
4 neſs and wiſdom of the parliament of England, which was 


able to conquer ſuch an obſtinate and almoſt inſuperable 


evil in ſuch a juncture of affairs f,” 


This 
f The ſad ſtate of the money appears from the p-inted report 


_ conceruirs An Eſſa; for the Amendment of the Silver Coins, Lon- 


don, i695. {| he author firſt rg 1 al: the fiiver money coimed 
and. Charles I. 


The {:1ver ſterliug monies coined in the reign J. s. d 
of Elizabeth, exclulive of ſome baſe lrich mo- | 
nies, amounted to - „ "642,092" 3 4 

1 he ſilver monies coined in the reign of { 

Jan.es I. are computed at „ 1, , ooo 


— — _————_——— — 


"© 
? 


Carried forward. 6,332,932 3 2 


| 


* 
- 
* 
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This matter being fully debated, the parliament reſolved to call 1695. 


in and recoin the ſilver money, chuſing rather to run th 


zard 


I; 93 . 

Brought forward 6, 332,932 3 2! 

In king Charles I's reign was coined of ſil- 
ver money = - > 2 


In all 15,109,476 13 5} 
Then he conſiders how far this ſum is to be abated. 


Firſt, all queen Eliz :beth's crowns, half, crowns, groats, quarter- - 


ſhillings, half groats, three-half- penny pieces, three-farthing pieces, 
and half. pence, are wholly ſunk. 

Secondly, great numbers of her ſhillings and ſix- pences are 
melted down or loſt. | 

Thirdly, the crowns, groats, two-pences, pence, and half- 
pence of James J. and Charles I. are quite gone; with many of 
their half-crowns, ſhillings, and fix-pences. So that he reckons 


there was not left above a third part of the whole, coined in thoſe 
three reigus, | ] 


| ; 5.036,92 
To this he adds the unmelted Coins of Charles II. 


James II. and king William, which he ſuppoſed to 
amount to about - - - 563, cos 


So the whole of the ſilver money, clipped and un- 
clipped, hoarded and current, then was 5,600,000 


Of this ſum he reckons four millions conſiſted of clipped money, 
and the remaining million fix hundred thouſand pounds to be un- 
clipped, and lying in hoards or current in the remote counties, 

The author proceeds to compute how far the clipped pieces may 
have been diminiſhed in the weight. In order to this, he obſerves, 
that of one hundred pounds ſterling in filver, according to the ſtan- 
dard of the mint, ought to be thirty-two pounds, three ounces, one 
penny-weight, and twenty-two grains Troy. Now there had been 
brought in promiſcuouſly, in the months of May, June, and July, 


1695, five hundred ſeventy-two bags, of one hundred pounds each; 
Which five hundred ſeventy-two bags, 


according to the ſtandard, ſhould have Ib, oz. pw. gr. 


weighed, Troy weight, - - 18,453: 6 16 8 
But upon examination they weighed 
only - - - — 9,490 r 9 8 


Deficiencey 8,990 7 Il 8 
The weight of a hundred pounds ſterl- | 


Ing. according to the ſtandard - 11 

The medium of the weight of each hun- l 

dred pounds of the clipped money, >= 16 10 0 
The medium of the deficiency, . de 6/4208 


8,770,544 10 3 


R 3 Hence 


e ha- 
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is 1695. zard of ſome great inconveniences by attempting the cure o 
| the diſeaſe, than by their longer neglect of it to expoſe the 

# kingdom to apparent ruin. 

LN he next ſtep was to conſider, Whether the ſeveral de- 
© nominations of the new money ſhould have the ſame 
«© weight and fineneſs with the old; or, whether the eftab- 
&« liſhed ſtandard ſhould be raifed? ” This queſtion pro- 
1 duced many debates. Thoſe who were for raiſing the ſtan- 
— 1 dard alledged, That the price of an ounce of ſilver bul- 
lion was advanced to ſix ſhillings and three pence; and 
4 ve therefore the ſtandard ought to be raiſed to an equality. 


It | That the raiſing of the ſtandard would prevent the export- 
il ation of the coin, which of late had been much practiſed 
Ti «* to the great prejudice of this kingdom. That it would 
| prevent its being melted down; and that thereby people 


1 „ would be much encouraged to bring in their plate and bul- 

in „ ſion into the mint.“ bas \ ar 29: * 

j | | - The other party, who were for preſerving the old ſtandard, 
| urged, that the worth of money was relative, and to be rated 


| by the meaſure of ſuch goods, labour, advice, ſkill, or other 
it aſſiſtances as could be purchaſed from another by our part- 
| ing with it. That the value of money among foreigners, 
i" who lived under different municipal laws, was intrinſic, and 
3 conſiſted in its weight and fineneſs. That common conſent 
f | had given it this value, for the common conventency of ſup- 
0 | plying one another's wants. That the weight and hneneſ: 
1 Was the only worth that other nations regarded in our coin, 
as we in theirs; all money being between ſubjects of differ- 
1 ent governments of no greater value; except the workman- 
ſhip, than ſo many pieces of uncoined bullion. That there: 
fore, ſhould our ſtandard be altered, we ſnould ſtill be upon 
the ſame foot with our neighbours; for, if we were to pay 


ounces) of fine, and two carats 


K Henee it appears, that the cur- 
of alloy. For che ſilver, eleven 


rent ſilver coins were diminiſhed 


near one half, about the propor- 


tion of 10 to 22. Conſequent- 
iv, if there were four millions of 
clipped money to be re-coines, 
it would make but about tuo 
millions; fo there would be a 


joſs of about that ſum. The real 


loſs proved to be 2,200,000 l. 
as will be ſeen hereafter. | 
The preſent ſtandard for gold 


is twenty-two. carats (or half 


ounces two penny-weights fine, 
and eightcen penny-weights al- 
loy. So that, in a pound tro) 
of ſilver, which is coined inte- 
ſixty-two ſhillings, there are cigh- 


teen penny-weights of alloy; 


and in a pound Troy of gold, 
which is coined into forty- four 
pounds ten ſhillings, there is one 
ounce of alloy, 


them 
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them for their goods, or exchange our money with theirs, 1695. 

whatever denomination we gave our money, they would in 

their change ever reduce it to an equality with theirs, and 

proportion the quantity and goodnels of their commodities to 

the weight and fineneſs of the money they were to receive 

for them; ſo that, in reſpect of our foreign commerce, there 

was no reaſon to alter our ſtandard. That at home, if the 

ſtandard were raiſed, great confuſions would attend it; the 

landlord would be defrauded of a great part of his rents, and 

the creditor of his debts. That the ſeaman and the foldier | 

would be wronged in their pay; and many the like injuries 

and inconveniences would happen, That it was no anſwer 
| 


- s - 
„ * 5 
— — 4, "oY * 
= e 7 4 4 


to ſay, that they might buy as many goods and conveniencies 
of life with this coin raiſed above its ſtandard, as they could | 
before, becauſe, by degrees, the ſeller would infallibly raife the l 
price of his goods in proportion to the new raiſed itandard ; 
and that of this there was an inſtance before them, all com- 
modities being raiſed in their price while guineas were paid 
for thirty ſhillings. That whereas it was alledged that the 
price of bullion was riſen to fix ſhillings and three pence, and 
therefore the ſtandard of the filver coin ought to be raiſed 
likewiſe ; it was replied, that it was a thing impoſſible that 
the price of ſilver could rife and fall in reſpect of itſelf : that 
it was an unchangeable truth, than which nv mathematical 
demonſtration could be clearer, that an ounce of filver would 
ever be worth another ounce of the fame fineneſs and no 
more; allowing ſome inconſiderable diſparity upon account 
of the coin, if one ounce be in money and the other in bul- 
lion. That it was true indeed, that the people commonly gave 
ſix ſhillings and three pence for an ounce of bullion ; but that 
they gave only clipped pieces, that had no more than the 
ſound of ſhillings and pence, but were by no means the things 
themſelves; that is, they were not the ſtandard ſhillings of 
due weight and ſineneſs, and were no more fo, in the juſt 
ſenſe of the word, than an ell is an ell when the third part 
of it is cut of, That the caſe was ſo plain, that when they 
demanded of thoſe, who affirmed an ounce of bullion to be 
worth fix ſhillings and three pence, whether they meant 
ſix milied ſhillings and three pence, they knew not what 
to reply; for this alteration of the value of bullion was 
merely in relation to diminithed money. And, to make 
It yet more evident, they urged, that it was matter of 
fact, that with five ſhillings and two pence of new milled 
money, they could buy as much hullion as they pleaſed ; 
while thoſe who bought it with clipped pieces paid fix ſhillings 


and three pence, That whercas it was urged that the raifitg 
R 4 the 
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1695. the ſtandard would prevent the exportation of our money, it 
was anſwered, that there was no other way poſſible to keep 
our money at home than by out-trading our neighbours ; 
that is, by ſending them more commodities, or of greater va- 
lue, than thoſe which we receive from them. For if, upon 
the ballance, we were found in their debt, there was no way 
left but to pay it in coin or bullion ; and that therefore, what- 
ever denomination we gave our coin, we muſt be neceſſitated 
to ſend it abroad, if the commodities we exported could not 
pay our debts. And that all the other arguments for raiſing 
the ſtandard would fink to the ground, in caſe theſe two, on 
which the reſt were built, had no reaſonable foundation, 
It is re- After the debates on this ſubject, the commons reſolved to 
ſolved to recoin the clipped money, according to the eſtabliſhed ſtand- 
coin the ard of the mint, both as to weight and fineneſs ; and, to 
money ac- make it more eaſy to the people, they voted a recompence 
cording to for the deficiency of the clipped money; and that the loſs of 
the tand ſuch clipped money ſhould be borne by the public, and a fund 
Dec 10. Of one million two hundred e pounds ſettled for that 
purpoſe. Accordingly, for raiſing that ſum, a tax for ſeven 
years was laid upon all dwelling houſes, except cottages (now 
called the window-tax) namely, two ſhillings yearly upon 
each houle, four ſhillings upon every houſe having ten win- 
dows, and cight ſhillings upon ſuch houſes as have twent 
windows over and above the two ſhillings. 
The parliament was not inſenſible ot the inconveniences 
that would attend the calling in and recoining of the clipped 
money, the principal of which would be a ceſſation of pay- 
ments, and thereupon an interruption of commerce. It was 
plain that England could not ſubſiſt, unleſs ſome expedient 
was found out to ſupport its trade till the new money return- 
ed from the mint; and, fince gold alone was not ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, to fix upon ſuch an expedient was a very 
difficult ching. They therefore agreed to call in the money 
by degrees; that, while ſome denominations of coin were 
ſuppreſſed, others might be current; hoping, that before the 
laſt old money ſhould come in to be recoined, ſo much of the 
new might circulate from the mint, as might ſufficiently an- 
ſwer the neceſſities of the nation. They reſolved therefore, 
firſt, ©* That a day be appointed, after which no clipped crowns 
„ or half-crowns, as alſo no money clipped within the ling, 
„be allowed in payment, or paſs, except only to the col- 
„ lectors of his majeſty's revenues or taxes, or upon loans or 
$ payments into the exchequer. Seconcly, That a day be ap- 
** pointed, after Which no clipped money ſhould pats in any 


0 pay 


abroad in ingots to purchaſe gold, which at this jund!ure 
was a very profitable commodity in England. Thele incon- 
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payment whatſoeyer, Thirdly, That a day be appointed for 1695. 
all perſons to bring in their clipped money to be recoined into 
* milled money; after which no recompence ſhould be made . 
« for the ſame.” The next day an addreſs was ordered to 
be prepared, to defire his majeſty; to regulate the. currency 
of clipped money according to the preceding reſolution ; 
which addreſs being drawn up, and reported by Mr. Monta- 
gue, and afterwards preſented by him to the king, his majeſty 
cauſed a proclamation to be iflued out accordingly. It is to Dec. 19 
be remarked, that the lords had already addreſſed the king to 
the ſame effect. 

The days appointed by the king's proclamation for putting 
a ſtop to the currency of clipped money were ſo ſhort, that 
an immediate ſtop was thereby put to trade, This was part- 
ly occaſioned by the backwardneſs of the people to receive 
any old money, though allowed at preſent to paſs, upon an 
apprehenſion that at laſt it would be left upon their hands ; 
partly from the ſlowneſs of recoining in reſpect of the people's 
wants, though otherwiſe diſpatched with all the expedition 
imaginable in ſo great an affair ; and partly by reaſon of the 
unequal intrinſic value between the new milled money and 
thoſe pieces or denominations of the old which were allowed 
to be current: for while the hammered money and pieces 
not clipped within the ring, were permitted to paſs for the 
preſent neceſſity of trade, no body was willing to make pay- 
ments in new money, which ſo much exceeded the old in 
its intrinſic worth. And therefore the new ſilver money, as 
faſt as it iſſued from the mints and exchequer, was in a great 
meaſure ſtopped in the hands of the firſt receivers; for none 
were diſpoſed to make payments in the new lilver coin 
at the old ſtandard, when they could do it in clipped pieces 
ſo much below it. And thoſe who had no payments to 
make, kept their new money as medals and curioſities in their 
cheſts ; and there is reaſon to believe, that, at ficſt, a great 
quantity of new money, by the help of the melting pot, went 


* 


veniencies being repreſented to the commons, the houſe in a 
grand committee conſidered the ſtate of the nation, and how 
to prevent the interruption of commerce during the recoining 
of the clipped monies. After ſome debates on ſeveral days, 
e commons reſolved, “ firſt, that the recompence for ſup- 
“s plying the deficiency of clipped money ſhould extend to 
* all clipped moncy which was filver, though of a coarſer 
alloy than the ſtandard. Secondly, that the collectors and 


% receivers 
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& receivers of his majeſty's aids and revenues be enjoined to 
receive all ſuch monies. Thirdly, that a reward of five 
„ pounds. per cent. be given to all ſuch perſons as ſhould 
ce bring in either milled or broad unclipped money, to be 
“ applied in the exchange of the clipped money throughout 
% the kingdom. Fourthly, that a reward alſo of three pence 
< per ounce be given to all perſons who, ſhould bring in 
«© wrought plate to the mint to be recoined, Fifthly, that, 
C for the ſooner bringing in the clipped money to be recoin- 
© ed, any perſons might pay in their whole next year's tax 
« of four ſhillings in the pound in clipped money, at one 
© convenient time appointed for that purpoſe. Laſtly, that 
cc commiſſioners be appointed in every county, to pay or di- 
& ſtribute the milled and broad unclipped money, and the 
„ new coined money, and to receive the clipped money.” 
Theſe reſolutions were formed into a bill, with a clauſe to pro- 
hibit the melting down and exportation of our coin or bullion, 
and to prohibit the uſe of plate in public houſes ; which laſt 
article proved the beſt expedient to ſupply the mints with bul- 
lion there being at this time ſcarce any public houſe in Eng- 
land that had not filver tankards and other utenſils of the 
fame metal, which the owners choſe rather to carry to the mint 
and turn into ready money, than to keep ſo much uſcleſs and 
dead filver: at home 5. | $ 

The lords having made ſeveral amendments to this bill, 
moſt of which, after fome debates and conferences between 
both houſes, were diſagreed to by the commons, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, according to order, preſented to the 


Houſe another bill, for remedying the ill ſtate of the coin 


« of this kingdom,” which paſſed both houſes and reccived 


the royal aſſent. | 

Upon a petition to the commons by divers merchants and 
traders, to deſire that the difficulties and loſſes in their trade 
and payments, occaſioned by the riſe of guineas, mizht be 
taken into conſideration ; the houſe firſt ordered a bill to be 
brought in, „for taking off the obligation and encourage- 
„ ment of coining guineas for a certain time; and tden 


proceeded to the lowering their value, wherein they met 


with ſome oppoſition. I he reafons againſt the finking the 
price of guineas were, that the people were eaſy and pleaſ- 
ed with it; that abundance of people would be loſers 


This was grown to ſuch an in ſilver tankards, to the value 
extravagunce, that one ale haute, of above hire hundred pounds. 
near the Roy al exchange, had, 
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int whoſe hands the guineas ſhould be at laſt found, which 1695. 
would raiſe great diſturbance and clamour in the nation; 
that therefore it ought to be conſidered, how far it was fit to 
incenſe the common people in this juncture of affairs, who 
had already ſuffered ſo much by the war. Is 
Thoſe who were for reducing the price of guineas, argued 
that there was as great reaſon to bring down guineas, as there 
was to recoin the ſilver money at the old ſtandard. And here 
they reckoned up the miſchieſs mentioned before on that head. 
That however the parliament might be obliged to manage 
by the neceflity of affairs, and to ſuffer for a time the guineas 
to paſs at that exceſſive rate, that in ſome meaſure there might 
be a currency of money while the mints were employed in 
new coining the filver; yet now they were obliged to fink 
the price nearer the old ſtandard, that the filver money might 
not be ſtopped and hoarded up as faſt as iſſued out from the 
mints. And that whatever loſſes and inconveniences the 
people might ſuffer by reducing of guineas, yet the miſchiefs 
that aroſe and would daily increaſe from not doing it, infi- 
nitely overbalanced thoſe on the other ſide. Upon this the 
commons reſolved to lower the price of guineas; and, that 
they might do'it with leſs grievance and diſquiet to the people, 
they at firft reduced them from thirty to eight-and-twenty Feb. 17. 
ſhillings ; afterwards to twenty-ſix, till at laſt a clauſe was Mar. 28. 
inſerted in the bill *“ for encouraging the bringing late to 
the mint,” whereby they were ſettled at two-and-twenty 
ſhillings, from which they naturally ſunk to their ſormer price 
of one-and-twenty ſhillings and fix pence. However, it is 
to be obſerved, that though the parliament lowered the value 
of the guineas, hoping by that means to bring out the new 
money, into circulation; yet by the artihce and management 
of ſome men the people were made to believe that the price of 
gold would be raiſed at the next ſeffivn ; upon which many 
_ perſons, who had great ſums of guineas, kept them cloſe in 
their cheſts. By this means, though the circulation of the 
new money was a litile promoted, yet that of guineas, by 
which the nation chiefly ſubſiſted, was conſiderably obſtruct- 
ed; the new ſilver money too, which the people were like- 
wiſe induſtriouſly perſuaded to believe would be advanced in 
value when the patliament ſhould come next together, was 
for that reaſon in a great meaſure hoarded up, to the great 
damage of commerce. Another evil aroſe during the recoin- 
Ing of the money; a general loſs of credit, which indeed 
ſhook the ſtate: but this was cured by a ſeaſonable and wiſe 
remedy, which the parliament applied the next ſeſſion; and 
3 on 
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1695. on the other hand ſuch diligence was uſed, not only in the 


mint of the Tower, but likewiſe in thoſe which the king cauſ- 
ed to be ſet up in York, Briſtol, Exeter, and Cheſter, that at 
laſt this great undertaking of the higheſt difficulty, yet of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, was happily accompliſhed, to the immortal 
honour of the parliament in ö and in particular of Mr. 
Charles Montague, who had the chief management of this 
weighty and arduous affair, which was executed with an or- 
der and juſtice, and quiet and exactneſs, beyond all men's ex- 
pectations; ſo that the nation was freed from a great and 
threatening miſchief, without any of thoſe effects, which were 

enerally apprehended from it, and, in leſs than a year's time, 
E that had for ſo many years the worſt money of any 
nation in Europe, had then the beſt, to the great diſappoint- 
ment of the Jacobites, who had conceived great hopes of 
throwing the nation into confuſion. 

The proceedings in parliament upon another affair gave 
the king no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 14th of December, the 
lords, in a conference, communicated to the commons an 
addreſs to his majeſty, in relation to an a& of parliament 
made in Scotland for erecting a company trading to Africa 
and the Laſt-Indies;z to which addreſs the commons gave their 
concurrence ;z and a committee was appointed to examine, 
What methods were taken for obtaining that act? Who were 
the ſubſcribers to that company? And who were the promoters 
and adviſers of it? Both houſes attended the king with their 


addreſs, wherein they repreſented to him, © That, having 


© taken into their conſideration the ſtate of the trade of this 


kingdom, they found that, beſides many other diſadvan- 
tages and difficulties it now lay under, an act of parlia- 
ment, which had lately received his majeſty's royal aſſent 
in his kingdom of Scotland, for erecting a company trading 
to Africa and the Indies, was like to bring many great 
«© prejudices and miſchiefs to all his majeſty's ſubjects, who 
„ were concerned in the wealth cr trade of this nation. That 
«© the ſaid act did provide, That all ſhips, merchandize, and 
other effects whatſoever, belonging to that company 
ſhould be free from all manner of reſtraints or prohibitions, 
and of all cuitoms, taxes, ceſſes, ſupplies, or other duties 
impoſed, or to be impoſed by act of parliament, or other- 
wite, for the ſpace of twenty-one years. And farther, that 
the ſaid company, whoſe members, officers, ſervants, or 
others belonging thereto, ſhould be free, both in their per- 
ſons, eſtates, and goods employed in the ſaid ſtock and 
wade, tom all manner uf taxes, ceſſes, ſupplies, excites, 
quartering 
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er quartering of ſoldiers tranſient or local, or levying of ſol- 1695-6. 
« diers, or other impoſitions whatſoever, during the ſpace o. 


twenty-one 


cars. That, 2 reaſon of the great advan- 
tages grant a 


to the Scots Eaſt- India company, and the 


« duties and difficulties, that lay upon that trade in England, 


a great part of the ſtock and ſhipping of this nation would 
be carried thither; and by this means Scotland might be 
made a free port for all Eaſt- India commodities ; and con- 
ſequently thoſe ſeveral places in Europe, which were ſu 

plied from England, would be furniſhed from Scotland 
much cheaper than could be done by the Engliſh; and 
therefore this nation would loſe the benefit of ſupplying 
foreign parts with thoſe commodities, which had always 
been a great article in the balance of their foreign trade. 


Moreover, that the ſaid commodities would unavoidably 


be brought by the Scots into England by ſtealth, both by 


ſea and land, to the great prejudice of the Engliſh trade 


and navigation, and to the great detriment of his majeſty in 
his cuſtoms. And that, when that nation ſhould have ſet- 


tled themſelves in plantations in America, the Engliſh 


commerce in tobacco, ſugar, cotton, wool, ſkins, maſts, 
&c. would be utterly loſt, becauſe the privileges of that 
nation, granted to them by this act, were ſuch, that that 


kingdom muſt be the magazine for all commodities, and 


the Englith plantations, and the traffic there, loſt to this 
nation, and the exportation of their own manufactures 
yearly decreaſed. That beſides theſe, and many other ob- 


ſtructions, that the act would unavoidably bring to the ge- 


neral trade of this nation, another clauſe in the ſaid act, 
whereby his majeſty promiſed to interpoſe his authority to 
have reſtitution, reparation, and ſatisfaction made for an 

damage, that might be done to any one of the ſhips, goods, 
merchandize, perſons, or other effects whatſoever belong- 
ing to the ſaid company, and that upon the publick charge; 


did ſeem to engage his majeſty to employ the ſhipping and 
« ſtrength at ſea of this nation, to ſupport this new com- 
„ pany, to the great detriment even of this kingdom.” To 
this addreſs the king made anſwer, “ That he had been ill 
« ſerved in Scotland, but he hoped ſome remedies might be 
* found to prevent the inconveniencies, which might ariſe 
from this act.“ | | | 

Soon after this, the king turned out both the ſecretaries of 
| Nate in Scotland, and the marquis of Tweedale: and great 

changes were made in the whole miniſtry of that kingdom, 


| both 
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marquis of Athol, was made ſecretary of ſtate. 

However, this buſineſs did not ſtop here ; for the com- 
mittee appointed by the commons to examine by what me- 
thods this act was obtained, having made their report, and 
delivered a copy of an oath de fideli, taken by the directors 
of the Scots Eaſt-India company, and of the journal of the 
proceedings of the direCtors ; and the report, oath, and jour- 


nal being examined; as alſo the petition preſented to the 


houfe by the Engliſh Eaſt India company, it was reſolved, 
That the directors of the company of Scotland trading to 
Africa and the Indies, adminiſtering and taking here in this 
kingdom an oath de fideli, and under colour of a Scots act 
of parliament, ftiling themſelves a company, were guilty of 
a high crime and miſdemeanor ; and that the lord Bellhaven, 
Wiltam Paterſon, David Nairne, James Smith, James 
Cheiſly, William Shepherd, Robert Blackwood, James Bal- 
four, James Fowlis, "Thomas Coutts, Abraham Wilmer, 
Daniel Van Mildert, Robert Williamſon, Anthony Merry, 
Paul Docminique, Robert Douglas, Thomas Skinner, Hugh 
Frazer, James Bateman, Walter Stewart, and Jofeph Cohen 
d'Azevedo be impeached of the fame. While the impeach- 
ments were drawing up, Roderick Mackenzie endeavoured 
to ſuppreſs the evidenee, which he had given againſt theſe 
perſons, for which he was ordered into cuſtody, but he made 
his eſcape; nor could he be apprehended, though the king, 
at the requeſt of the commons, iſſued out a proclamation for 
that purpoſe. | 

Whea it was underſtood in Scotland, that the King had 
diſowned the act for the Eaſt-India company, from which it 
was expected that great riches ſhould flow into that kingdom, 
it is not eaſy to conceive how great, and how general an in- 
dignation was ſpread over the whole kingdom ; the jacobites 
ſaw what a game it was like to prove in their hands; they 
played it with great {kill, and to the advantage of their cauſe, 


in a courſe of many years; and continue to manage it to this 


day: there was a great deal of noiſe made of the Scotch a 
in both houſes of parliament in England by ſome, who ſeem- 
ed to have no other deſign ip that, but to heighten our dif- 
tractions, by the apprehenſions that they expreſſed. The 
Scotch nation fancied nothing but mountains of gold; and 
the credit of the deſign. roſe ſo. high, that ſubſcriptions were 
made, and adyances of money were offered, beyond what 
any believed the wealth of that kingdom could have furniſhed. 
Paterſon came to have ſuch credit among them, that the de- 
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: of the Eaſt-India trade, how promiſing ſoever, 
wWholly laid aſide; and they refolved to employ all t 
wealth, in the ſettling a colony, with a port and fortifications 
in Darien, which was long kept a ſccret, and was only truſt- 
ed to a ſelect number, empowered by this new company, 
who aſſumed to themſelves the name of the African company, 
though they never meddled with any concern in that part of 
the world « the unhappy progreſs of this affair will appear in 
its proper time, 

The loſſes of the merchants gave great advantages to thoſe, 
who complained of the adminiſtration ; their conduct, with 
relation to our trade, was repreſented as at beſt a neglect of 
the nation, and of its proſpexity: ſome, with a more ſpite- 
ful malice, ſaid, it was deſigned, that we ſhould ſuffer in our 
trade, that the Dutch might carry it from us: and,” how ex- 
travagant ſoever this might ſeem, it was often repeated by 
ſome men of virulent tempers. And in the end, when all 
the errors, with relation to the protection of our trade, were 
ſet out, and much ' aggravated, the commons proceeded to 
conſider the ſtate of the nation in relation to trade, and re- 
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folved, © Firſt, That a council of trade be eſtabliſhed by act Coun cit 


& of parliament, with powers for the more effectual preſer- 


of trade 


&& vation of the trade of this kingdom. Secondly, That the voted. 


“ commiſſioners conſtituting the council be nominated by 
* parliament. "Thirdly, That the commiſſioners ſhould take 
an oath, acknowledging, that king William was rightful 
«and Jawſul king of this realm; and that the late king 
& James had no right or title thereunto; and that no other 
5; perſon had any right or title to the crown, otherwiſe than 
c according to the act of ſettlement made in the firſt year of his 
* majeſty's reign, &c.” Of theſe and ten more reſolutions, 
the firſt and ſecond, with ſome others, were indeed approv- 
edi; bur ſeveral, and eſpecially the fourth, whereby king Wil- 
liam was to be acknowledged rightful and lawful king, and 
which ogcafioned a warm debate, were rejected by the houſe. 
And a bil} was ordered to be brought in, upon the reſolutions 

agreed to; though it was oppoſed by thoſe, who looked 
on the eſtabliſhment of a council of trade by an act of par- 
liament, as a change of our conſtitution in a very eſſential 
point. They urged, that the executive part of the govern- 
ment was in the king; fo that the appointing. any council by 
act of 'parliament began a precedent of their breaking in upon 
the execution of the law, in which it could not be eaſy to 
ſee how tar they might be carried. It was indeed offered, 


that this council ſhould be much limited as to its. powers; 
yet many apprehended, that, if the parliament named the 
perſons, 
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1 perſons, how low ſoever their powers might be af firſt, they 
would be enlarged every ſeſſions; and, from being a council 

| to look into matters of trade, they would be next impowered 

to appoint convoys and cruizers. This, in time, might draw 
in the whole admiralty, and that part of the revenue or ſup- 
ply, which was r to the navy; ſo that a king 
would ſoon grow to be a duke of Venice. And indeed 
thoſe, who ſet this on moſt zealouſly, did not deny, that they 
deſigned to ingraft many things upon it. 

he king was ſo ſenſible of the ill effects which this 
would have, that he ordered his miniſters to oppoſe it, as 
much as poſſibly they could. The earl of Sunderland, to the 
ſurprize of many, declared for it, as all that depended on 

D him promoted it. He was afraid of the violence of the re- 
publican party, and would not venture upon provoking 
them, The miniſters were much offended with him for 
taking this method to recommend himſelf at their coſt. The 
king himſelf took it ill, and declared to biſhop Burnet, that, 

If the earl went on, driving it as he did, he muſt break with 

him; and imputed it to his fear. For the unhappy ſteps, 
which he had made in king James's time, gave his enemies 
ſo many pretences for attacking him, that he would venture 
on nothing, that might provoke them. Here was a debate 
plainly in a point of prerogative, how far the government 

| ſhould continue on its antient bottom of monarchy, as to the 
executive part; or how far it ſhould turn to a common- 
wealth ; and yet, by an odd reverfe, the whigs, who were 
| now moſt employed, argued for the prerogative, while the 

1 tories ſeemed zealous for public liberty; ſo powerfully does 

1 intereſt biaſs men of all forms. 

A grant Another affair was, about this time, brought before the 

to the earl houſe of commons, which touched the king in a very ſenſible 

1 of Port- part. The earl of Portland had begged of the king the lord - 

Fi land op- ſhips of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale in the county of Den- 

1 5 bigh; which, before he went laſt to Holland, he readily granted, 

. H. C. not only to him, but to his heirs for ever. The warrant 
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| Ml. 9. coming to the lords of the treaſury, who were the lord Go- 2 
ö dolphin, fir Stephen Fox, fir William Trumball, and Mr. N 7 
John Smith, the gentlemen of the county, upon one or two = 
g days notice, were heard before their lord{hips. Sir William = 
it Williams alledged, That theſe lordſhips were the antient i - of 
| e demeſnes of the prince of Wales that the Welſh were | 
t never ſubject to any but to Cod ind the king; and that | « 

© none ſhewed their allegiance more than the Welſh. That = 

c on the ſtatute for granting of fce-farm rents, there was WF ©. 
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te a particular exception of the Welſh rents, which im- 1695-6, 
c ported, that the parliament took the Welſh revenues not toͤkñͤ—:— 
« be alienable; yet, upon creation of a prince of Wales, 

« there were Miſes of 8001. payable out of thoſe lordſhips 

« to the prince of Wales *, and, though there were none now, 

« yet he hoped and doubted not but to ſee one of the preſent 

« king's own body.“ Sir Roger Puleſton alledged, That 

te the revenues of theſe lordſhips did ſupport the government 

« of Wales, by paying the judges and others their ſalaries ; 

« and, if given away, there would be a failure of juſtice,” 

And Mr. Price, afterwards baron of the exchequer, urged, 

« That the grant was of a Jarge extent, being five parts in 

« ſix of one county, which was too great a power for any 
foreign ſubject to have, and the people of the country too 


« oreat to be ſubject to any foreigner v. Let it be conſider- 


« Miſes were certain tollages 
or tributes, paid at the creation 
of a prince of Wales. Thus, 
in the county palatine of 'Cheſ- 
ter, it was a certain tribute, paid 
by the inhabitants of that coun- 
ty, on the change of every 
owner of that earldom, for the 
enjoyment of their liberties, 
And they have there a Miſe- 
book, in which every town and 
village is rated ſo much towards 
the Miſe. | 

b The other arguments he 


made uſe of againſt the grant, 


were as follow: „That there 


were fifty mean lordſhips held 


% under thoſe manors, above 
'« fifteen-hundred freeholders ; 
waſtes and commons of man; 
thouſand acres ; mines of lead 
and copper of great value, 
* and that the reale rents a- 
mounted to 1500]. per ann. 
beſides other great advanta- 
ges, which a mighty favourite 
and a great courtier might 
make out of this country. 
That courts were kept in all 
* thoſe lordſhips in the king's 
* name, That all or moſt of 
VOL. . 
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ed 


the gentlemen of that coun- 
try were trnants to the king, 
arid ſuitors to this court, and 
thereby obl:ged to the king 


by a double allegiance, that 


is, as ſubjects and tenants ; 
and, if the king gave away 
one, it was to be feared, it 
would leſſen the bounds of 
the other, ſince it is obſerva- 
ble, that intereſt and property 
have an aſcendant over duty, 
That theſe manors were for- 
merly lordſhips. marches ; that 
when William the Conqueror 
had brought England under 
ſubjection, but could not ſub- 
due the Welſh country, he 
rig to the Norman lords 
ome neighbouring lands in 
Wales, and furniſhed them 
with men and arms; and 
what ground they could get 
from the Welſh by infurrec- 
tion, or conqueit, theſe Nor- 
man lords were to hold as 
lordfhips-warches,which were 
made boroughs or palatinates ; 
and what they got or uſurped 
by their power, they maintain - 


ed by ſeverity or oppreſſion. 
8 | 
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169 5-6. ed (added he) Can it be for his majeſty's honour or intereſt 
<< (when the people hear this and underſtand it) that he daily 


gives away the revenues, and more, the perpetuity of his 


That under theſe vaſſalages 
the Britons continued until 
the 27th of Henry VIII's 
reign, when the ſtatute of Ti- 
mon was made, and they eſ- 
teemed it their happinels to 
be under the Engliſh laws and 
government, none having 
more eminently ſignalized 
theic conſtant loyalty to their 
rightful king, than themſelves. 
But, if his majeſty ſhould think 
fit to diſunite them by this 


cc 


** heirs, who ſhall be kings of 


© crown 


in the law, to him and his 


* England, by the ſtatute of the 


«c 
«c 
66 
cc 


21 Jacob. chap. 29. That in 
the preamble of that ſtatute 
it was doubted, whether 
Charles prince of Wales and 
duke of Cornwall could 
granit leaſes of the duchy lands 
for three lives, or any longer 
than his own life ; though the 
ſtatute adds, he had the inhe- 
ritance in a ſpecial form of 


** grant, and put them under a © limitation, differing from the 1 
« foreign ſubject, it was putting ** ordinary rule of inheritance IT 
« them in a worſe poſture than * of the common law; and 66 
* their former eltate, when un- therefore it was neceſſary. to c 
« der William the Conqueror * have confirmed in parliament, I 
*« and his Norman lords. That * the uſe that was made of that © 
„the Britons were always men * ftatute in this caſe. That, if | 
of courage and ſincerity, and “ the prince of Wales and duke te 
« yet of reſentment. That © of Cornwall, who had an in- f the 
though Henry IV. and Henry “ heritance in their revenues, = WI 
„% V. were martial princes, and © could not grant eſtates with- bei 
<< had an hatred againſt the Bri- © out parliament, for any longer noi 
<« tons, becauſe they perſevered * time than their own lives; Co 
„in their duty to Edward II, „“ how then, could his preſent 8 Va 
„ who was their rightful though “ majeſty, who was our king by de 
„ unfortunate king, and made * modern contract, and had uy 
<* molt reproachful laws againſt but an eſtate for life in poſ- 4 Me 
„them; yet it was worth re- *© ſeſſion in the crown by the | able 
« mark, that thoſe kings had *“ act of ſettlement, grant away had 
<« never peaceable or happy © the inheritance and abſolute adyi 
« gays, till they had reconciled “ fee of the principality of that 
| « themſelves to thoſe great peo- * Wales? That, if the aid of tion 
N | bo ple. That th1s is a reve- parliament Was neceſſary to in ge 
Hf! nue, that belongs to the prince * help in one caſe, it was more and 


«© of Wales ; and, in caſe of 66 


neceſſary in the other, That 7 
it was well known in former 
* reigns there had been fre- 


want of ſuch, it veſts in the © 
« crown rather a uſufructure 


| << than a property, till a prince quent adds of reſumption, , 
« beccreated, to whoſe creation “ which always paſſed, when wa, 
li « the revenue is annexed by * the people groaned under the „ tive 
«+ theſe, though unuſual words ** weight of heavy taxes, and the _ Teſy 
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crown revenues to his foreign ſubjects? Good kings, after 1695-6. 
a long and chargeable war, were accuſtomed to tell 
« their people, that they ſorrowed for the hardſhips the nation 
« underwent by a long war and heavy taxes; and that now 1 
they would live on their own. But it is to be feared, if ny 
« grants are made fo large and fo frequent, there will be no- | 
« thing for the king or his ſucceſſors to call his own to live 
| 4 upon.” The lord Godolphin having aſked by way of ob- 
jection, Whether the earl of Leiceſter had not thoſe lord- | 
0 ſhips in grant to him in queen Elizabeth's time?“ fir Ro- 9 
bert Cotton anſwered, „he believed he could give the beſt 1660 
account in that caſe. That the earl of Leiceſter had but Fi 
« one of thoſe lordſhips, and that was Denbigh. That he — 4 [| 
« was ſo oppreffive to the gentry of the country, that he lam 
* © occaſioned them to take up arms, and to oppoſe him; for 4 
« which three or four of his (ſir Robert Cotton's) relations I! 
« were hanged ; but that it ended not there, for the quarrel =! 
© was kept ſtill on foot, and the earl glad to be in peace, ſh 
e and to grant it back to the queen; ſince which time it had qi 
s ever been in the crown.” Then the lord Godolphin ſaid, | if 
« they had offered many weighty reaſons, which ſhould be I 1 
« repreſented to his majeſty.” From the treaſury the gen- | ie 
tlemen of Wales attended the grant to the privy-ſeal, where | | 
their reaſons and complaints againſt it were heard and received 1 1 
with great candour. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the grant | | 
being only ſuperſeded, but not recalled, fir Thomas Groſve- | | 
nl. 


| nor, fir Richard Middleton, fir John Conway, fir Robert 
Cotton, fir William Williams, fir Roger Puleſton, Edward 
Vaughan, Edward Brereton, and Mr. Robert Price, addreſſed | 
| themſelves by petition to the houſe of commons. Upon this j 
þ occalion Mr, Price, a member of that houſe, made a remark - | 
able fpcech, wherein belides enlarging on the arguments he 13 
bad before uſed, againſt the grant, (which doubtleſs was un- 
| adviſedly. made, and the oppoſition to it very juſt in thoſe, 
that had nothing in view but to fave thoſe lands from aliena- 
tion) he took occaſion not only to inveigh againſt the Dutch 
in general, but to reflect even on the king's perſon, title, 
and government. | r GAS | 
| The reſiilt of this affair was, that the commons unani- Address = 
| mouſly preſented the following addreſs to the king, the king Huey! 
] 


| it 
ELD: | about the by 
nation in war. Fhat, if that not to grant, fince the nation bs 85 11 
was a reaſon for the legiſla- was both in a War, and under © © ©: | 


1 44 y . X 42. 41 
uve power to pass a bill of © the heavieſt preſſure of taxes, Jan. 32 "00h 
- reſumption, it was ſtill as © hillory bears teltimony of.” * 1 
good reaſon for his majeſty oh {| 
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1695-6. “ E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
—— knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in parliament aſſem. 
& bled, humbly lay before your majeſty, that whereas there 
« is a grant paſſing to William earl of Portland and his heir; 
« of the manors of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, and di- 
vers other lands in the principality of Wales, together 
« with ſeveral eſtates of inheritance enjoyed by many of 
« your majeſty's ſubjects, by virtue of antient grants from 
« the crown, 

. «. 'That the ſaid manors, with the large and extenſive re. 

“ galities, powers, and juriſdictions to the ſame belonging, 
are of great concern tg your majeſty and the crown of this 

„realm; and that the ſame have been uſually annexed to 

c the principality of Wales, and ſettled on the prince 0 

& Walcs for their ſupport : and that a great number of your 

* majelty's ſubjects in thoſe parts hold their eſtates by royal 
| c tenure under great and valuable compoſitions, rents, royal 
| „payments, and ſervices to the crown and princes of Wales, | 
% and have by ſuch tenure great dependence on your majeſty" | 
« and the crown of England, and have enjoyed great pr.! 
„ leges and advantages with their eſtafes under ſuch tenure. &* | 
4 « We therefore moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to put: 
| „ ſtop to the paſſing this grant to the earl of Portland of the 
ſ 
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* 


« ſaid manors and lands; and that the fame may not be di. 
«© poſed from the crown but by conſent of parliament ; fer 
«© that ſuch grant is in diminution of the honour and inter #5 

of the crown, by placing in a ſubject ſuch large and exten 
« ſive royalties, powers, and juriſdictions, which ought oi (1; 


<« the abſolute inheritance of ſeveral lands (comprehended i ht 


th 
at 
ea 
in 


0 ce to be in the crown, and will ſever the dependence, bid t 
ö „ fo great a number of your majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe pan Y 
f have on your majeſty and the crown, by reaſon of the 8 
| << tenure, and may be to their great oppreſſion in tho te 
| << rights, which they have purchaſed and hitherto enjoy*# * 
| with their eſtates; and alſo an occaſion of great vexatioh *! 
to many of your mejeſty's ſubjects, who have long lay Ac 
| 

| 


< the ſaid grant to the earl of Portland) by antient gra 
« from the crown.” | 1 


The king, in anſwer to this addreſs, expreſſed him 
thus : iu 


Gentlemen, N 
I have a kindneſs for my lord Portland, which he m 
&« deſerved of me by long and faithful ſervices; but I ſhone 


« | 


—— 
* * * 
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s not have given him theſe lands, if I had imagined the 1695-6. 
. < houſe of commons could have been concerned. | 


OR 


„( therefore recal the grant, and find ſome other way of ſhew- 
„ing my favour to bim.“ 
„Tue debates about creating a council of trade by act of 
r © © parliament were going on, and it probably would have paſt 
of © both houſes, when the diſcovery of a conſpiracy turned mens 
im © © thoughts another way: fo that all angry motions were let 

fall, and the ſeſſion ended with greater advantages to the king, 
re. © tan could otherwiſe be expected. 
ne, On the death of the queen, the jacobites began to think The aſſaſ- 
1s that the government had loſt the half of its ſtrength, and fination- 
that things could not be quiet at home, when the king ſhould plot and 
be beyond fea. Some pretended, they were for putting the French 


our princeſs of Denmark in her ſiſter's place; but this was only Invaiion. 
a pretence, to which ſhe gave no ſort of Black- 
yjal þ 4 ©.P Y g encouragement ; more. 
ohe king James lay at the bottom. And therefore, ſhortly after gurnet 
als, the queen's deceaſe, they entered upon ſchea:es to remove the : 
jeſt king likewiſe. The ſame week wherein he had given them 
ui. the fulleſt and moſt extenſive pardon, that ever was known, 
gute © they were contriving to ſeize his perſon. For about this 
put: time ſeveral meetings and conſultations were held by Mr. 
f the ſÞ, Charnock, captain Porter, captain Waugh, major Matthews, 
e d Mr. Donelagh, Mr. Goodman, and fir William Perkins, to 
; fu ſettle the method of executing this deſign; and the places, 
| f where theſe conſpirators, or the greateſt part of them, met, 
exten were Mr. Goodman's houſe in Brownlow- ſtreet, the choco- 
to late-houſe in St. James's-ſtreet, and the Fountain tavern by 
wia! the Temple- gate. And that they might quiet their minds, 
which it ſeems were not perfectly delivered from all ſenſe of 
f the guilt and horror at ſuch a barbarous enterprize, they ſent over 
do ſollicit che late king James to grant them a commiſſion, 
which they flattered themſelves would be ſufficient to autho- 
exatioſld rize their attempt, and make it look more like a military 
ong l action, than a foul murder. But, it ſeems, it was not thought 
ended fit to grant any ſuch commiſſions at that juncture, in which 
chings did, not perhaps appear ripe enough for their purpoſe; 
at leaſt, it was fo delayed, that the conſpirators ſeemed un- 
y caly to be held ſo long in ſuſpenſe, and therefore reſolved 
| hin immediately to execute their deſigns, notwithſtanding their 
expectations of a commiſſion from St. Germain's were diſ- 
appointed. And now, however weak and impracticable it 
might ſeem, they projected a deſign to attack the guards, 
leine the king, and forthwith hurry him to Deal, where a 
| :-—.0 3 veſſel 
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1695-6. veſſel was to be provided to receive, and thence carry him 
=—— into France; and, in caſe of reſiſlance, they propoſed to 


deſtroy him, and then pretend it was done by a random ſhot. 
In order to this, they proceeded fo far as to view the ground 
about L'urnham-Green, and to fix on a place proper for 
their deſign ; but they had not time enough to compleat this 
affair befote the king embarked for Flanders, and thereby 
obliged them to defer their intended villainy, till his retum 
in the winter. 

But the conſpirators could by no means fit down ſatisfied 
with being idle in the mean time, and therefore many meet- 
ings and conſultations were held in various places, where it 
was conſidered and debated, what were the moſt proper and 
expeditious means of reſtoring James. And it was agreed on 
at a meeting at the old King's-head in Leadenhall-ſtreet, 
where were then preſent the ear] of Ayleſbury, the lord 
Montgomery, ſon of the marquis of Powis, fir John Fen- 
wick, fir John Friend, Mr. Goodman, captain Charnock, 
and captain Porter, that a truſty meflenger ſhould be ſent to 
St. Germain's, who ſhould perſuade king James to procure 
eight thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and a thouſand dra- 
toons, in order to make a deſcent upon England; with which 
auxiliary forces the conſpirators, who were then ready to riſe 
in arms ard join them, undertook to ſet the crown again 
upon king James's head. The perſon choſen for this errand 
to St. Germain's was captain Charnock, who expreſſed he 
willingneſs to undertake the attair, provided they would lt 


him know what afſurances he might give that king of their 


peadineſs to ferve him, in caſe he came with ſuch a power Þ © 
as they demanded. The conſpirators. unanimouſly afſure! 
him, that, if the late king landed, they would fſcrve hin” 
with two thouſand horſe. Charnock replied, that he 
would be the meſſenger, but defired they would give hin 
another meeting, that he might be ſatished this was ther 
ſettled reſolution, and ſuch as the late king might depend up- 
on. This was granted, and a ſecond meeting appointed 2 
few days after at Mrs. Mountjoy's houſe in St. James's-otrect, 
where the conſpirators renewed their aſſurances, that the 
were ready to aſſiſt and join king James with the abovemer-* 
tioned body of horſe, in caſe of an invaſion. Charnoch 
ſhortly after went over to France, and communicated to kin 
James their requeſt, But whether his friends were difhdent 
of the intereſt and ſtrength of the conſpirators, or whether the 
were willing to ſee the iſſue of another campaign, ſuppoliny 
if it proved ſucceſsful, it would greatly facilitate their = 7 
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ſion of England; it is certain, the conſpirators were told by 1695-6. 
king James, that he was ſenſible of their fidelity and ſtead- 
faſtneſs in his intereſt, for which he thanked them; but as to 
the affiſtance, whicb they deſired him to procure, his anſwer 
was, that the French king could not, at that time, ſpare ſo 
great a number of his troops as they demanded. This anſwer 
not being ſatisfaCtory, it was thought neceſſary to ſend over a 

* man of quality, who ſhould pron the matter with more au- 
thority : So the earl of Ayleſbury was prevailed on to go. 
He was admitted to a ſecret converſation with the French 
king: and this gave riſe to the invaſion, which, though de- 
ferred for this time, was very near being executed the next 
winter, as will preſently appear “. 

In the mean time the treaſonable commerce went on with 
St. Germain's; for which purpoſe they maintained boats of 
their own on the coaſts of Kent; all care was taken to ſup- 
port the ſpirits of the party, and all artifices and methods of 
application were uſed to ſpread a maliznant ferment among 
the people, which might make them uneaſy under the go- 
vernment, and diſpoſe them to a change. 

- The ſucceſs of king William's arms, at the ſiege of Na- 
mur, was ſo far from difcouraging them from carrying on 


2 If fir John Fenwick did not 
ſlander king James, they at this 
time propoſed a ſhorter and 
more infallible way, by aſſaſſi- 
nating the king ; for he faid, 
that ſome came over from 
France about this time, who aſ- 
ſured their party, and himſelf 
in particular, that a commiſſion 
was coming over, ſigned by 
king James, which they affirm- 
ed, they had ſeen, warranting 
them to attack the king's per- 
ſon. 'This, it is true, was not 
yet arrived; but ſome affirmed, 
they had ſeen it, and that it was 
truſted to one, who was on his 
way hither ; therefore, ſince the 
king was ſo near going over to 
Holland, that he would proba- 
bly be gone before the commiſ- 
ſion could be in England; it 
was debated among the jacobites, 
whether they ought not to take 
the firſt opportunity to execute 


this commiſſion, even though 
they had it not in their hands: 
it was reſolved to do it, and a 
day was ſet for it; but, as Fen- 
wick ſaid, he broke the deſign ; 
and ſent them word, that he 
would diſcover it, if they would 
not promiſe to give over the 
thoughts of it: and upon this 
reaſon, he believed, he was not 
let into the ſecret of the follow- 
ing winter, 'This his lady told bj- 
ſhop Burnet from him, as an ar- 
ticle of merit to obtain his par- 
don. But he had truſted to their 
word very eaſily, it ſeems, ſince 
he gave the king no warning to 
be on his guard; and the two 
witneſſes, he ſaid he could pro- 
duce to vouch this, were then 
under proſecution, and outlawed: 
ſo that the procf was not at 
hand, and the warning had not 
been given as it ought to have 
been. Burnet, Vol. II. 148. 
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1695-6. their conſpiracy, that it ſeemed rather to puſh them on to 


accompliſh it with greater expedition. For being jealous, that 
the next campaign might ſtill increaſe the reputation of his 
majeſty's arms, and diminiſh. that of his enemies, they re- 
ſolved to haſten the execution of their deſigns; ſo that the 
fears, which they entertained of the king's ſtill getting greater 
advantages in the field, ſeemed to have given birth to the in- 
tended invaſion and aſſaſſination. In order to accompliſh 
their ends, great ſtores of arms were bought up and concealed 
in convenient places; great numbers of horſes were provided 
to mount their troops, which they had liſted. Officers were 
appointed, and commiſſions received from king James, by 
which pretended authority they were to act. 

In ſuch a poſture were their affairs at home. In the mean 
time the negotiation was maintained between the conſpira- 
tors and king James. And at this time the French court 
ſeemed inclined to comply with their deſires, by lending that 
king a good body of their troops. Meſſengers went to and 
fro with pacquets of letters to concert affairs, and to give in- 
telligence of the forwardneſs of the invaſion on one fide, and 
the inſurreQion on the other, The time fixed upon to put the 
deſign in execution was very favourable and encouraging ; 
for now there were few regular troops in England or Scotland, 
his majeſty's forces being almoſt all employed in carrying on 
the war againſt the French king in Flanders. And, as for the 
militia of the country, the conſpirators had thoſe undiſci- 
plined troops in contempt, not imagining, that they could 
make the leaft ſtand againit a veteran army. They believed 
therefore they could make a deſcent on a weak and almoſt de- 
fenceleſs country; neither did they apprehend any oppoſition, 
that could be made at ſea to prevent their invaſion ; for the 
knew, that a ſtrong convoy was ready in England, and had 
received failing orders to make the beſt of their way to rein- 


force admiral Rooke at Cadiz, whoſe ſquadron was looked 


upon as inferior in ſtrength to that of the French then put- 
ting to ſea from Toulon. 


Aﬀairs at. The French fleet, which had been ſo long ſhut up within 
{ea at the Toulon, was now fitting out and ordered round to Bret, 


Our fleet, that lay at Cadiz, was only a ſquadron left there, 


the plot. by Ruſſel (who was come home with many of the great ſhips) 


and therefore, not ſtrong enough to fight the French, when 
they ſhould paſs the Streights. But a large fleet was or- 
dered thither, and would have failed in December, had it 
not been kept in our ports, by contrary winds, till February. 
This was then thought a great unhappineſs, but * e 

| aftel- 


| ; 
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afterwards, that our preſervation was chiefly owing to it. 1695-6. I! 
However, we were all this while in great pain for Rooke, | 
who commanded the ſquadron at Cadiz, and was like to | 
+ ſuffer for want of proviſion and ſtores, which this fleet was | 
Bt to carry him; beſides the addition of ſtrength this would bring 
* him, in caſe the Toulon ſquadron ſhould come about. | 
| We were only apprehenſive of danger from that ſquadron, IF 


1 little imagining we could be in any at home, till that fleet 
d was brought about. It is true, the jacobites talked and writ 
4 | now with more than ordinary aſſurance; and advertiſements | 1 
e | came from many places, that ſome very important thing was 4 
y ready to break out, But the king had been ſo accuſtomed to I 


alarms and reports of this kind, that he had now ſo little 1 
regard to them, as ſcarce to be willing to hearken to thoſe, | 
who brought him ſuch advertiſements, He was ſo much ſet 

on preparing for the next campaign, that all other things 

were little conſidered by him. But to return to the plot. 

It muſt be obſerved, that two forts of men, the papiſts, Com- 
and that kind of proteſtants, who are neareſt to them in prin- pounders 
ciples and affection, were enemies to the king and his govern. and non- 
ment. Now thoſe proteſtants were ſubdivided into two par- com- 
ties, one of which had the lord Melfort for their head, the pounders. 
other the earl of Middleton. The firſt was the hot and vio- 
lent ſort, who had the papiſts generally on their ſide. Theſe 
men earneſtly deſired and laboured to bring back king James 
as an abſolute conqueror, without any capitulation or agree- 
ment, The other party, though diſaffected to the govern- 
ment, and very deſirous of that king's return, yet were not 
tranſported to that extravagant degree of deluſion, as to be 
willing to ſacrifice their religion, rights and liberties, to the 
will of an unlimited maſter; and therefore, in their confe- 
rences with the others about the means of reſtoring king 
James, they always offered ſuch methods and ſchemes, as 
had a ſhew at leaſt of ſecuring their religion and liberty, in 
cate he prevailed; and thoſe, who thus contended for his re- 

ſtoration on terms and compoſition, were fiercely ob- 
poled by the other faction, who ſtill rejected their overtures, 
and declaimed loudly againſt all limitations propoſed to hinder 
- deſpotic power in their prince. Great heats and animoſities 
roſe between theſe two parties. The firſt was moſt accepta- 
ble to king James and his court ; but the laſt were moſt 
- conſiderable for their number and intereſt. To humour there- 
fore the laſt, the earl of Middleton, who was ſent over to 
St. Germain's to manage their affairs, was made ſecretary of 
d fate; and the lord Melfort, as if under ſome diſgrace, was | 
N ordered 
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1695-6, ordered to withdraw from court, that the other party might 
believe, that they had the aſcendency, and that their way and 
method of reſtoring king James was beſt accepted and chiefly 

inſiſted on; though there is ground to conclude, that all this 

was nothing but artifice and colluſion, the lord Melfort being 

ſtill in the ſecret of king James, and ſtill correſponded under- 

hand with him. And now by this concerted invaſion and 
inſurrection it plainly appears, that the violent and biggoted 

party of the lord Melfort were in the greateſt eſteem ; that 

their ſcheme of bringing back the king without terms was 

moſt approved; while the others were impoſed on by ſpecious 
aſſurances, that the terms and limitations, which they off. red, 

were very agreeable, while. there was no manner of care 

taken, after the intended deſcent ſhould be made, and the 
kingdom over-run by a foreign army, to ſecure either their 

religion or their liberties. 

The former intended invaſions (as hath been related) were 
always preceded by declarations from king James, promiſing 
to maintain the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and protect 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and offering pardon for 
paſt offences, provided he was not oppoſed after his landing. 
But now the ſcene is changed; no obliging declaration is ſet 
forth, nor any promiſe of pardon is publiſhed. He no longer 
pretended to return upon a proteſtant - intereſt, but by the 
power of a foreign army, wholly compoſed of old and ex- 
perienced troops ; no Engliſh nor Iriſh, of whom there were 
then conſiderable numbers in France, being allowed to ſhare 
in this enterprize, as being looked upon not ſo proper to 
be employed in ſubduing their own country; and therefore, 
whatever that deluded party might imagine, it is evident, that 
nothing leſs was deſigned, than an entire reduction of theſe 
kingdoms by a foreign power, the conſequences of which 
muſt unavoidably have been the utter extirpation of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the irrecoverable ſubverſion of our laws 
and liberties, 

About the beginning of February 1695-6, the duke ol 
Berwick, who was natural ſon to king James, was diſpatched 
into England to concert affairs with the conſpirators here, 
and to give them aſſurance that king James was ready to 
make a deſcent upon England, at the head of an army ; and 
having diſcharged his commiſſion, and laid the matter ſo well, 
that he thought it could not miſcarry, he went back to France, 
and met king James at St. Dennis, who was come fo far on 
his way from Paris. He ſtopped there, and, after a Jong 
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conference with the duke of Berwick, he ſent him firſt to 1695-6. 
his queen at St, Germain's, and then to the king of France, 
and he himſelf called for a notary, and paſſed ſome act; but 
it was not known to what effect, When that was done, he 
purſued his journey, and came poſt to Calais to ſet himſelf 
at the head of an army of about twenty-thouſand men, that 
were drawn out of the garriſons which lay near that frontier, 
At Calais he was met by the marſhal de Boufflers, who came 
from Flanders to confer with him on this important occaſion, 
and to give ſuch orders and advice, as he judged neceſſary to 
render the expedition ſucceſsful, 

There came, every winter, a coaſting-fleet' from all the 
ſca-ports of France to Dunkirk, with all the proviſions for 
a campaign ; and it was given out, that the French intended 
a very early one this year. So that this coaſting fleet was 
ordered to be there by the end of January. Thus tranſport- 
ſhips, as well as an army, were brought together in a very 
filent manner; and monſieur Gaberet was come up as high as 
Calais with a ſquadron of men of war, which, when rein- 
forced by the conjunction of Du Bart's fleet from Dunkirk, 
was looked upon as a ſufficient convoy. 

This was the poſture of affairs on the other ſide of the 
water. In the mean time the jacobites on this ſide were 
ready to take up arme, to receive and aſſiſt king James, The 
tranſportation of horſe being a matter of great trouble as well 
as expence, the conſpirators in England engaged to aſſiſt him 
at their landing with ſeveral regiments of horſe and dragoons ; 
for which purpoſe commiſſions had been ſent over from king 
James, and delivered to ſeveral of the conſpirators, to em- 
power them to raiſe men, and, as their officers, to command 
them. In purſuance of this pretended authority, many troops 
were liſted, and their under-officers named, Sir John 
Freind received a commiſſion for a regiment of horſe, which 
was very near compleated ; his lieutenant-colone], major, and 
captains being named, and the troops almoſt full. Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins had likewiſe a commiſſion for a regiment of 
horſe, and had engaged a conſiderable number to ſerve him 
init. He declared, that his own troop was wholly compoſed 
of old ſoldiers; and that ſeveral other gentlemen, well ex- 
perienced in military affairs, had promiſed to follow him as 
volunteers: colonel Tempeſt, as Charnock told Porter, had 
a commiſſion for a regiment of dragoons, which was ſaid to 


de in great forwardneſs ; ſir John Fenwick had four troops 


ready ; colonel Parker was to command another regiment, 
and 
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and Mr. Curwin another. There was one more to be raiſed 
in and about Suffolk, where the malecontents boaſted they 
hal great intereſt. Many commiſſions were delivered to thoſe, 
wao were named for their under-officers, King James having 
ſent them. word, that he was ready to make a deſcent, the 
conſpirators were very diligent in preparing to join him. Some 
of them took journies into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to 
acquaint the diſcontented party, that king James was on the 
point of invading the nation; and therefore incited them to 
riſe in arms, to give him aſſiſtance, and to engage as many 
of their friends, as they had intereſt in, to do the ſame. At 
the ſame time, the conſpirators in London were very active, 
and determined to puſh on their deſign to execution. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe preparations, and the va- 
rious circumſtances that ſeemed to favour the intended inva- 
ſion, it was reſolved, to put nothing to the hazard, till they 
had made their ſucceſs ſure, by the murder of the king; as 
if no hopes were left of ſubduing him any other way. The 
aſſaſſination therefore of king William was concerted and 
agreed upon by the Engliſh court at St. Germain's as a thing 
of abſolute neceſſity to give ſucceſs to the invaſion ; and the 
next point conſidered was a fit perſon to manage an affair of 
this nature and conſequence. Colonel Parker, a perſon of a 
diſſolute life, a hot and reſtleſs temper, and diſtinguiſhed 
from others by his remarkable and uncommon wickedneſs, 
was, by bloody principles and inveterate hatred to the king 
and his friends, qualified above all men for this undertaking. 
He (as hath been ſaid) almoſt ever ſince the king's acceſſion to 
the throne, had been carrying on ſome delign againſt his life, 
was engaged in one in the year 1691, and after, in the ſame 
year, in another with Grandval and Du Mont, and after that 
in 1693 with Goodman, Porter, and Charnock. This man, 
though in great eſteem with the conſpirators, and perfectly 
qualified for ſuch a work, was not fixed upon for this expedi- 
tion; for, conſidering how well he was known in England, 
they might juſtly apprehend, that his very being in England 
might alarm.the people, who would . 0 imagine, that 
ſome miſchief was in agitation, whenever that violent man 
appeared in this country. Sir George Barclay therefore was 
choſen as the moſt proper perſon to be intruſted with the con- 
duct of this enterprize. He was a native of Scotland, an 
experienced officer, of known courage, cloſe and reſerved, 
and of a competent underſtanding; and withal ſuch a furious 
bigot in his religion, as to believe, that for the — 
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of it any the moſt diſhonourable and inhuman actions migh 1695-6. 


lawfully be committed. This gentleman, having received his 
commiſſion from king James, and from Mr. Carrol, ſecretary 
to his queen, had eight hundred pounds to provide men and 
horſes, and to diſcharge other expences, in conducting and 
carrying on this conſpiracy ; though he afterwards complained 
of the ſmallneſs of the ſum for accompliſhing of ſo great an 
undertaking; having firſt given out, that he was gone to Paris 
to be cured of the foul diſeaſe, Teft St. Germain's on or about 
the 10th of December 1695, in order to his embarkation for 
England. He was brought over, together with major Holms, 
by captain Gill, and landed in Romney marſh about the be- 
ginning of January following. Upon his arrival at London, 
he applied himſelf to the perſons, in whom he had reaſon 
to confide, and ſuch as he had the greateſt aſſurance to be- 
lieve would be ready to engage in this deſperate deſign. Theſe 
were Harrifon alias Johnſon, a prieſt ; captain Charnock, 
captain Porter, and fir William Perkins. Sir George Bar- 
clay had all the encouragement that could be, to impart his 
deſign to them, who before had ſhewn a forward inclination 
to attempt the king's perſon. 

"Theſe were the principal perſons whom fir George addreſſed 
himſelf to. To theſe he communicated the bufineſs, which 
he came over about, that is, the aſſaſſination of the king; 
and acquainted them, that, as he was ſent by the late king 
James to conduct and accompliſh this buſineſs, ſo he had 
brought over with him the king's commiſſion for his warrant 
and authority. Charnock and Porter were aſſured by him, 
that he had ſuch a commiſſion, and fir William Perkins and 
Harriſon ſaw and read it. He likewiſe acquainted them, that 
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to procure the men whom he defired. Harriſon demanded 
of Blaire, who ſome time after viſited him in his lodgings at 
Somerſet-houſe, whether he knew any foldicrs or men of 
courage, for that was their phraſe for ruffians and cut-throats ; 
5e for, ſaid he, ſomething may be done in a littie time, that 
may prove an introduction to king James's ion.” 
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1695-6, Blaire anſwered, that he knew ſome ſuch perſons, but then 
i eſired to be informed, how the buſineſs could be effected. 
The other replied, after ſome diſcourſe about burning the vic- 

tualling office, to retard the going out of the Engliſh fleet, 

that he had been told by an able and experienced ſoldier, that 

with an hundred good horſe he could put an end to the war 

in a fortnight's time. Blaire anſwered, that then it muſt be 

done in ſome diſhonourable way, which he durſt not ſo much 

as harbour in his thoughts, The prieſt, perceiving the 
ſqueamiſnneſs of the ſoldier, ſhrunk up his ſhoulders, and fo 

the converſation ended. But, ſome time after, when Blaire 
objected to the aſſaſſination as a wicked deſign, that had no 


authority from God or man to ſupport it; Harriſon acquaint- 


ed him, that there was a ſufficient warrant, and that himſelf 
had ſeen it; and then demanded of him, if he thought it pro- 
per, that it ſhould be ſhewn to every body. Blaire replied, 
that he did not imagine, that ſuch a thing had been in king 
James's nature, and then took his leave. 

However, Harriſon attempted Richard Fiſher with more 
ſucceſs; for having told him, that king James had ſent over a 
commiſſion by ſir Cr Barclay to kill the prince of Orange, 
Fiſher declared his readineſs to embark in this enterprize, and 
about the 3d of February he was introduced by Harriſon into 
the company of fir George Barclay, having firſt deſired him, 
in caſe he knew fir George, to take no notice of him. Har- 
riſon acquainted fir George Barclay, that this was the gentle- 
man he promiſed to bring to him; that he might confide in 
him, and ſpeak freely to him. Upon which fir George im- 
mediately propoſed: to him the aſſaſſinating of his majeſty. 
Fiſher, without heſitation, conſented, and they preſently en- 
tered upon debate about the beſt manner of accompliſhing 
their purpoſe; and, in order to it, Fiſher undertook] to 
provide, five | horſes and arms for himſelf and four more. In 
the mean time Charnock, Porter, and fir William Perkins 
loſt no time, but laboured with great application to engage 
the number of aſſaſſins, for which they had undertaken, Por- 
ter's quota was ſeven men and as many horſes; Charnock's 
ſix or ſeven ;:fir William Perkins undertook for five horſes, 
three to be mounted by men of his own, and the other two 
by ſuch; men as the conſpirators ſhould procure. Then fir 
George Barclay ſaid, that Lowick and others, who were 
lately, arrived from France, would likewiſe join with them 
and compleat the number. And now having ſucceeded in 
the firſt ſtep, and a ſufficient number being undertaken — 
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f ney had many conferences in different places about the beſt 
way of putting their deſign in execution. 


The places, where they met and held their conſultations, 


were captain Porter's lodgings in Norfolk- ſtreet, the Globe- 
tavern ' in Hatton-garden, the Nag's-head in St. James's-ſtreet, 


the Cock in Bow-ſtreet, the Old- griffin in Holbourn, the Sun- 
tavern in the Strand, &c. But the place, which fir George 
frequented, and whither many of the conſpirators came to re- 


ceive orders from him, was the piazza in Covent- garden. 


At their ſeveral debates various methods were propoſed of 


executing their purpoſe. One way ſuggeſted was to attack 


the guards, and in the mean time to kill the King, as he went 


on ſome Sunday from Kenſington to St. James's chapel; 
* which was offered one time in this manner, that ſix men on 


foot ſhould be poſted in the little houſe at Hyde-park-gate, 
who ſhould iſſue out, and, by ſhutting the gate, make a ſtop, 


and then the conſpirators might fall on and attack the guards 


with ſword in hand. Another time it was propoſed to ſhoot one 


of the leading-horſes, whereby his majeſty's coach might be 


forced to ſtay in its paſſage through the gate, and then to 


aſſault and murder him by one party, while another engaged 
the guards. Another propoſal was to attempt the king's per- 
ſon, when they ſhould be informed that he was gone to Mr, 


Lattin's houſe at Richmond, a place where the king ſome- 
times retired for the air and recreation. "The reaſon of this 


- propoſal was, that during his ſtay there he was uſually but 
weakly guarded. At another time they diſcourſed of ſeizing 


the king in his palace at Kenſington by night, which was to 


be done by ſecuring the garden with about forty men, who 
were to be provided with ladders for that purpoſe. Some in- 


ſiſted, that their deſign would be beſt effected by laying an 
ambuſcade near the king's houſe at Richmond, where a num- 


ber of foot ſhould be poſted in a neighbouring wood, ready 


to iſſue forth, and attack him as he paſſed by in his coach, 


while the reſt of the conſpirators aſſaulted the guards, to 
prevent their giving him any aſſiſtance. 


Though this method was warmly contended for by ſome, 


; and well enough liked by fir George, yet they were at laſt 
controuled, and the propoſal was rejected. For the ſcheme 
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vhich the greateſt part approved, and in favour of which fir 


George, Barclay did at length declare, whoſe orders the reſt 
were obliged to obey, and which was at laſt agreed upon 
among them all, as the final reſult of their debates, was this : 
They reſolved to attack the king on his return from Rich- 


mond in the evening after his hunting, it being his frequent 


prac- 
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1 1695-6. practice to go thither on Saturdays for his diverſion. The 
| place which they choſe for this bloody buſineſs, was the lane 
between Turnham-green and Brentford ; and the particular! 
| | part of that lane agreed upon was the end next to Turnham- 
| green, through which the King uſed to pals in his return 
| from Richmond, 
The execution of their deſign was projected and reſolved 
| upon in the following order: The conſpirators were to be! 
* formed into three parties, fir George Barclay the commander Þ ; 
| in chief „was, with a choſen party of eight or ten, to aſſault the 
# coach, by diſcharging a blunderbuſs or muſketoon loaded with 
| {ix or eight balls, and their other fire-arms, to murder the! 
king, and all that were with him in the coach; while the“ 
other two parties, of which one was to be commanded by)! 
Charnock and Porter, the other by brigadier Rockwood, 
were to attack the king's guards with ſword in hand on either? 
{ide of the lane. And that they might act with great circum- Þ 
ſpection, and be yet further ſatisfied, that this was a proper! 
place, wherein to execute their deſperate deſign, they ſent Þ “ 
King, Porter and K nightly, to ſurvey the place they had“ 
fixed upon. | 
Accordingly, theſe three perſons rid the next day to Turn- Þ 7). 
ham-green, and after having with great attention ſurveyed the Þ 7 
place, and the nature of the ground on each fide the water,, 
they returned to the reſt of the conſpirators, who were then Þ 
at the Nag's-head-tavern, in St. James's-ſtreet to impart to 
them their obſervations. The report they made was fo pleaſ- 
ing to the reſt of their company, that they were all confirmed 
in their opinion, and abundantly ſatisfied in their choice of 
the ground. Thus had, theſe men agreed upon the ſcene, | * 
where to act their tragedy, and concerted the manner of ef-! 
fecting it! That their defign might be carried: on and accom- 
pliſhed with great caution and ſecurity againſt any contingency, Þþ * 
they .appointed two orderly men, Chambers and Durant, to 
lodge near the guards at Kenſington, and to attend con- 
ſtantly there, that they might be ready to give the conſpira - 
tors notice whenever the king went abroad. Chambers wa! 
appointed to bring his intelligence to Charnock, and Durant Þ* 
his to fir George Barclay. Chambers had orders to advertil: Þy 
If them when the king, and Durant was to inform them when 
the guards, went forth; and fir George Barclay and Charnock BY 
undertook to convey timely notice to the reſt of the conſpir Þ 
tors, that they might all aſſemble at the time and place ap 
pointed, and every man take the poſt aſſigned him. 
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gence that the. king was gone towards Richmond, to drop 
out of town by three or four in a company, the better to 
avoid ſuſpicion, and afterwards, for the ſame reaſon, to diſ- 
perſe themſelves, in ſmall parties in the ſeveral inns marked 
aut for them about Brentford, and Turnham-Green, and the 
neighbouring places, where they might be diſpoſed of with 
the moſt convenience and the leaſt obſervation, and fo 
without any alarm and diſturbance might wait for the king's 
return from Richmond, and then be all ready to execute 
their deſign, Moreover, care was taken, that when the king 
was at Richmond, a truſty perſon ſhould wait at Kew-Ferry, 


who ſhould give notice, when the Guards returned thither 


to wait for the king, to the end that every man might pre- 
pare himſelf, and be in readineſs. 
Having thus fixed on the place, provided their men, and 
agreed on the order and method of executing their con- 
> ſpiracy, they at laſt appointed the time of doing it. Sa- 
' turday the 15th of February 1695-6 was the firſt day. that 
was agreed upon; and then, if Durant and Chambers ſhould 
bring them intelligence from Kenſington, that the king was 
one to Richmond, on that morning they determined to 
make haſte to their poſts appointed at Turnham- Green, and 
to attack the Guards, and aſſault the king at his return. 
It was but a few days before the 15th of February, on 
which day the conſpirators reſolved to execute their deſign, 
ben ſome of them began to reflect with horror upon it, 
. and reſolved to eaſe their unquiet minds, and to prevent the 
? £xecution of the plot by a timely diſcovery. | 
"F, The firſt of the conſpirators, who diſcovered the treaſon, 
as captain Fiſher, who came to the earl of Portland on the 
Ach of February, and acquaintzd him with the deſign of 
taking away the king's life, and named ſeveral of the perſons 
E were concerned in it; but he could not then inform the 
Farl, in what manner it was concerted, nor what day was 
g ppointed for it. But he aſſured his lordſhip, that, as ſoon 
s he ſhould be informed more particularly, he would wait 
pon him, and give him further ſatisfaction. Accordingly, 
he 13th of February, Fiſher returned, two days after, to the 
karl, and acquainted him, that the 15th of February was 
he day agreed upon by the Conſpirators to attempt his ma- 
45 feſty's life, and, then told him in what manner, and in what 
Place they intended to do it. | 
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It was further agreed and reſolved upon for the accompliſh- 1695-6, 
ing of their urpoſe, that when they ſhould receive intelli- o_ 
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The ſecond, who made the diſcovery, was Mr. Pender- 


——— graſs, an Iriſh officer, who knew nothing of the affair till 


'T hurſday the 13th of February; for that day he came to 
London out of Hampſhire, being ſent for by captain Porter, 
who imparted to him the deſign of aſſaſſinating the king, and 
endeavoured to engage him in it. Though Pendergraſs was 


exceedingly ſtartled at ſuch a propoſal, he ſeemed to com- 


ply, and promiſed to make one of the party ; but, the ve 

next day in the evening, he went to the earl of Portland, 
not knowing that Fiſher had been with him before on the 
ſame errand, and told him, that he came to reveal to him 
an important ſecret, namely, a deſign againſt his majeſty's 
life, He told the earl that indeed he was a Roman Catholic; 
but that he did not think, that any religion could juſtify ſo 
great a wickedneſs; and therefore, from principles of 
chriſtianity and probity, he thought himſelf obliged, by 
revealing the matter, to prevent the king's falling into the 
hands ot the conſpirators. But he acquainted him at the 
ſame time, that the conſpirators were his friends; and that from 
one of them he had received great obligations ; and therefore, 
though he thought himſelf bound in duty and conſcience to 


make this diſcovery, to preſerve his majeſty's life, yet he 


likewiſe thought himſelf under obligations of honour and 
gratitude not to betray his friends ; and therefore declared, 
that his reſolution was not to make known their names, nor 
to appear an evidence againſt them. He then deſired Lord 
Portland, as he tendered his majeſty's life, to prevail with 
him not to go to Richmond on the morrow, aſſuring him, 
that the conſpirators had prepared all things to aſſault him 
in his return, It ought to be remembered, for the reputa- 
tion of this gentleman, as to the credibility of his teſtimony, 
that the mere abhorrence of ſuch a deſign was the only mo- 
tive that induced him to make it known to the court. 
The king being informed of the diſcovery, which Fiſher 
and Pendergraſs had made to the earl of Portland, reccived 
but little impreſſion from it. He was not eaſily brought to 
credit theſe informations, till a variety of circumſtances, in 
which the diſcoveries agreed, convinced him of the whole 
deſign ; and it was with great difficulty that he was prevailed 
with by the lord Portland to lay aſide his going to Richmond 
that Saturday, and remain in, his Palace at Kenſington. 
'The next man, who voluntarily gave information of this 
- conſpiracy, was Mr. de la Rue, a Frenchman, who declares, 
That he had frequented the company of the conſpirators, 


and 
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and made himſelf intimate with them, on deſign, when this 1695-6. 
horrible ſcheme was ripe for execution, by a timely diſcovery ———— 


to defeat it. He applied himſelf to brigadier Leviſon, and 
acquainted him with the intended villainy ſome few days 
after, Fiſher and Pendergraſs had been on the ſame deſign 
with the earl of Portland; but not one of the three was in 
the leaſt acquainted with the intentions of either of the 
others, to reveal the conſpiracy, And though de la Rue 
gave his information without knowing that Fiſher and Pen- 
dergraſs had done the like, yet his ſtory-ſo fully confirmed that 
of the other two, agreeing exactly with them in all the ma- 
terial particulars, that the king, notwithſtanding his great 
averſion to believe this plot, which ſo nearly concerned his 
own life, was, by this concurrent teſtimony of la Rue, at laſt 
perſuaded of the truth of it. 

On Friday the 21ſt of February, at night, the king ad- 
mitted Pendergraſs and de la Rue ſeverally into his preſence, 
and heard them relate what they had told the lord Portland, 
concerning the conſpiracy. Pendergraſs diſcovered the plot 


in general, to prevent his majeſty's falling into the hands of 


the conſpirators ; but withal declared, as he had done before 
to the lord Portland, that it was his ſettled reſolution not to 
mention names, or, at any time, to become an evidence 
againſt them. He continued in this reſolution with great 
ſtedfaſtneſs, till the king uſed ſuch convincing arguments, as 
prevailed with him to recede from it. The king told him, 
That he had indeed ſhewn himſelf a man of probity and 
honour : That he had great obligations to him for the timely 
care which he had taken to reveal a deſign, that ſo nearly con- 
cerned his life. But he ſhewed him withal, that unleſs he 
went further in his diſcovery, and made him acquainted with 
the names of the conſpirators, he would not put him in a 
condition of preſerving himſelf againſt them. hat the de- 
tection of the truth in general might indeed render him ſuſ- 
picious of all men, but would be no ſecurity againſt any, who 
intended to. take away his life; and that the conſpirators 
might change the method and order of their deſign, as well 
as the time and place of execution. And therefore that Mr, 
Pendergraſs, by diſcovering the conſpiracy, while he con- 
cealed the names of the conſpirarors, would fall ſhort of his 
own intention, which was to preſerve the king's life; it be- 
ing impoſſible, that his majeſty could be in ſafety, unleſs the 
deſperate undertakers of this deſign againſt him were known 


and ſecured. By this method of reaſoning Pendergraſs was 


at laſt overcome ; and being convinced of the ablolute ne- 


s ceſſity 
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ceſlity of going further in this diſcovery, to enable the king 


to provide for his ſafety, he wrote down the names of many 
of the confpirators, which he delivered to the earl of Port- 
land, but not till the king had given his honour, that he 
156" not, unleſs he pleaſed, be ufed as an evidence againſt 
them. : | 


cluding, that the king, according to his cuſtom, would go 
to Richmond to hunt, they had prepared all things, and were 
ready to mount for the execution -of their project ; but hav- 
ing received an account, that the king did not go abroad that 
day, they were obliged to wait for another ana 3 and 
therefore they reſolved to perpetrate their treaſon on the Sa- 
turday following. | 

On Friday the 2 1ſt of February, fir George Barclay, fir 
William Perkins, Porter and Charnock, who were the prin- 
cipal conſpirators concerned in the aſſaſſination, met at the 
Sun- Tavern in the Strand, where they had a long diſcourſe 
concerning their diſappoĩintment, the Saturday before. Some 
of them were afraid, that the ſecret had taken air, and their 
plot was diſcovered to the government. On the other hand, 
ſome believed, that the deſign was not revealed, and uſed this 
argument for their opinion, that, if the buſineſs had been diſ- 
covered, they ſhould not have been there aſſembled, as they 
then were. Upon which, the difidence and jealouſy of 
the others being removed, it was again reſolved, that, if the 
king went abroad to hunt the next Saturday, they wauld then 
endeavour to accompliſh their deſign, in the way and method 
which they had fixed upon for the Saturday before. 

The fame Friday in the evening, the conſpirators, who 
belonged to fir George Barclay's party, met at the two 
Black-Poſts in Maiden-Lane, where Harris, King, Richard- 
fon, Caſſels, Maxwell, and Hundford, then were. Captain 
Counter came to them, and ſaid, that they muſt be ſure to 


bre all in a readineſs the next morning; and therefore ordered 


them by no means to ſtir out. Upon which Caſſels, after 


having uſed a dreadſul imprecation, ſaid, he reſolved to have 


the plunder of the field, crying out, Tomorrow is the 
% day, boys!” Upon which King ſaid, if it did not ſucceed 
on the morrow, he wauld entertain no further thoughts about 
it. Hundford demanded, How they ſhould make their eſcape 
after the execution of their deſign ? Caſſels replied, that he 
mult keep with the party, to which he was ordered. The 
like anſwer fir George Barclay gave to thoſe, who aſked 
him the ſame queſtion; that is, when they had 2 
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On Saturday the 15th of February, the conſpirators con- 
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king, they ſhould keep together till they came to Hammer- 
ſmith, and then diſperſe and go into town by ſeveral ways 
and in ſmall companies, where they would have no need of 
lying long concealed ; for the invaſion would immediately 
follow, and then they ſhould be at liberty. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſome of the conſpirators, who reflected more 
cooly upon the affair, and the danger that attended it, were 
diſſatisfied in their minds, that no better proviſion was made 
to ſecure their retreat. 

The next day, being Saturday the 22d of February, which 
was the ſecond day agreed upon for the execution of the 
deſign, Porter's party, as they were appointed, came to him 
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to receive their orders. Firſt came de la Rue, and Porter 


told him, that all parties were ready to march in the after- 
noon, provided the king went out a hunting ; an account of 
which they expected from Chambers and Durant, who were 

ſted at Kenſington. Soon after came Cranburn, Keys, 
— and King, the laſt of whom belonged to fir 
George Barclay's party. Pendergraſs was choſen out of 
Porter's number to be one of the eight, who, under fir George, 
were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty. King came to Porter with a 
meſſage from fir George Barclay. Then Porter, taking a 
piece of paper, wrote down a liſt of his men, which he ſent 
by Cranburn, whom he called his quarter-maſter, to captain 
Charnock, After a ſhort ſtay Cranburn returned, and brought 
back the paper which he carried, and at the foot of Porter's 
liſt was added the liſt of Charnock's men, both which made 


up about eighteen, Then one of the conſpirators told 


Porter, that he thought their number had been greater, mean- 
ing the parties of Charnock and Porter. To which Porter 
aniwered, that they had been diſappointed of five or fx, 
And indeed Kenrick excuſed himſelf upon the account of 
his arm, which he pretended was broke. Sherburn aſked too 
many queſtions to be truſted ; and Plowden, though he ap- 
peared the Saturday before, did not, according to his pro- 
miſe, appear now; and one or two more recommended by 
Lowick had failed them. Then Porter declared, that 
theſe. men, with thoſe of fir George Barclay, would make 
up forty, which King declared were enough of all conſcience 
to do the buſineſs. Cranburn at his return acquainted them 
likewiſe, that Chambers had ſent intelligence to Charnock, 
that the king was to go out a hunting between ten and eleven 
oclock, which was communicated and received with great 
joy; and then Porter declared, that Pendergraſs was to be 
one of the eight who were to attack the king's coach; and 

T3 | ſaid 
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1695-6, ſaid aloud, that he had a ſpecial piece for him, that would 

carry eight balls. Upon which King in a jocoſe manner ſaid 

; to Pendergraſs, ** hope you will not be afraid of breaking 
& the glaſs windows.” In the mean time major Holmes was 
very diligent in getting ready fir George Barclay's party. He 
ſent Harris to Counter's lodgings, to receive orders ; who told 
him, that he was to be of Rookwood's party ; and Rookwood 
being at the ſame time there, gave Harris a liſt of names, 
and told him laughing, that he would make him his aid de 
camp. In the liſt was Harris's own name, the names of 
Hare, Hundford, and Blackburn, with captain Rookwood's 
name at the top. Then Rookwood deſired him to get thoſc 
men ready, which he did accordingly. 

All things were now prepared, and the conſpirators ready 
to mount, and pals, to avoid obſervation, out of town by 
two or three in a company, and to quarter in the inns 
about Turnham-Green and Brentford, where they were 
billeted, and had orders to wait till the king's return from 
Richmond, and then to make their attack in the order agreed 
on. But on a ſudden, to their mortification, notice was 
was given, that the king did not go abroad that day. This 
account was given by Chambers to Charnock, and the news 
of it was likewiſe conveyed to Porter and his party. Soon 
after Keys came to them, who were now gone to dine at the 
Blue-poſts in Spring-Garden, and told them, that the Guards 
were returned, and the king's coaches were come back to 
the Meuſe; and that it occaſioned great wondering among 

the people, that the king ſhould two Saturdays ſucceſſively 
put off his diverſion of hunting. This ſtruck a ſudden damp 
and conſternation among the conſpirators, who now con- 
cluded their deſign was diſcovered, and every one began to 
think of providing for his own ſecurity. But notwithſtand- 
ing their danger, they did not-pait till they had drank ſeveral 
difloyal healths. Durant had given the ſame intelligence to 
fir George Barclay, who, upon their information, ſent word 
to his party, that the king, not intending to go abroad that 
day, there would be no occaſion for their ſervice ; and foo 
after {ir George, looking on the deſigu as at an end, took 
care to withdraw, and conceal himſelf. 

As none of the conſpirators were ſeized that niglit, they 
ſoon recovered their fright, and quieted themſelves. But the 
next night, a great many of them were taken in their beds, 
and the day following, the whole diſcovery was laid before 
the privy- council, 
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1 All this while king James was waiting at Calais for ſyme 1695-6. 
; tidings of that on which he chiefly depended; for upon the firſt 
notice of the aſſaſſination, he was reſolved to have ſet fail, 
4 many regiments being embarked, and the artillery and ſtores 
| ordered on board: So near was the matter brought to a 
criſis, when it broke out by the diſcovery made by the per- 
ſons above-named. Nay ſo confident were they in France 
of a ſucceſsful expedition, that the duke of Orleans urged it 
as an argument to the duke of Savoy to make his ſeparate 
peace, before the total overthow of the confederates, which 
muſt of neceſſity attend the reſtoration of king James. Upon 
the firſt news of king James's coming to Calais, the duke 
of Wirtemberg diſpatched one of his aids de camp to king 
William, to give him notice of of it, and to acquaint him, 
that the duke had ſtopped all the ſhips in the harbour and 
canal of Oſtend, as well as of Bruges, in order to tranſport 
the forces under his command for his ſervice; and that in 
caſe he did not quickly hear from him, he would run the 
hazard of bringing them over. This meſſenger narrowly 
eſcaping the French at ſea, got to the Engliſh court on Fe- 
bruary the 22d; and immediately after the king received 
other expreſſes from the duke of Bavaria and prince Vaude- 
mont, who were then at Bruſſels. And now it appeared 
how fortunate it was that the winds had been fo long at 
ſouth-weſt, and had detained our ſhips in port (which had 
deen much lamented) for by that means we had a great fleet 
at Spithead ready to fail : And we had another fleet, deſigned 
for the ſummer's ſervice in our own ſeas, quite ready, though 
not yet manned. Many brave ſeamen, ſeeing the nation was 
in ſuch viſible danger, came out of their lurking holes, in 
which they were hiding themſelves from the preſs, and offer- 
ed their ſervice ; and all people ſhewed ſo much zeal, that, 
in three days, Ruſſel, who was ſent to command, ſtood over 
to the coaſt of France, with a fleet of above fifty men of 
war. The French were amazed at this; and upon it, their 
ſhips drew ſo near their coaſts, that he durſt not follow them 
in ſuch ſhallow water, but was contented with breaking their 
deſign, and driving them into their harbours. King James 
ſtayed for ſome weeks there. But, as the French ſaid, his 
malignant ſtar ſtil] blaſted every project, that was formed for 
his ſervice. 
 _ The court of France was much out of countenance with The de— 
, W this diſappointment ; for that king had ordered his deſign of fign of 
: WW wnvading England, to be communicated to all the courts, in the inva- 


| Which he had miniſters : And they ſpoke of it with ſuch an ſion 4 
0 ; i 5 Hh Air broken. | | 
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Ar. of aſſurance, as gave violent preſumptions, that the king 
of France knew of the conſpiracy againſt the king's perſon, 
and depended upon it; for indeed, without that, the deſign 
was impracticable, conſidering how great a fleet we had at 
Spithead ; nor could any men of common ſenſe have enter- 
tained a thought of it, but with a view of the confuſion, into 
which the intended aſſaſſination muſt have caſt us. 

They went on in England ſeizing the conſpirators ; and 


mation for a proclamation was iſſued for apprehending thoſe that ab- 
taking the ſconded, with fa promiſe of a thouſand pounds reward, to 


conſpira- 


tors. 


Feb. 23. 


ſuch as ſhould ſeize any of them, and the offer of a pardon 
to every conſpirator that ſhould take any of the reſt. This 
ſet all people at work, and in a few weeks moſt of them were 
apprehended d. Only Barclay was not found, who had brought 
the commiſſion from king James, though great ſearch was 
made for him. For though the reality of ſuch a commiſſion 
was fully proved afterwards, in the trials of the conſpirators, 
by the evidence of thoſe, who had ſeen and read it, all 
written in king James's own hand (ſuch a paper being too 
important to be truſted to any to copy) yet much pains was 
taken to have found the very perſon who was entruſted with 
it : The commiſſion itſelf wauld have been a valuable piece, 
and ſuch an original, as was not to be found any where. 
The military men would not engage on other terms ; the 

thought, by the laws of war, they were bound to obey all 
orders, that run in a military ſtile, and no other; and fo 


The conſpirators named in 


Cranburn, 
the proclamation were, —— Keys, 
| —— Pendergraſs, 
James Duke of Berwick, —— Þryerly, 


vir George Barclay, 
Major Lowick, 

Captain George Porter, 
Captain Stow, 

Captain Walbank, 
Captain James Courtney, 
Lieutenant Sherburn, 
Brice Blaire, 


—— | revour, 

Sir George Maxwell, 
Durant, a Fleming, 
— Knightley, 
Lieutenant King, 
Holmes, 

Sir Wilham Perkins, 


— Dinant, 

—— Chambers, 

— Pole, 

George Higgons, and his two 
brothers, ſons to ſir Thomas 
tHizgo: s, 

—— Davis, 


Cadel! Goodman, 


8 Rook wood. 


It is ſaid, that more than one of 
the conſpirators ſhared the thou- 
ſand pounds reward with their 
friends, who took them for that 


Purpoſe, . there not being evi- 


dence againſt them {ufrcient to 
co. vit them. 


they 
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they imagined, that their part in it was as innocent, as the 1695-6; 
going on any deſperate deſign, during a campaign: Many of 
them repined at the ſervice, and wiſhed that it had not been 
put on them; but being commanded, they fancied that the 
were liable to no blame nor infamy, but ought to be treated 
as priſonets of war. 

Immediately after the king's proclamation was publiſhed, 
George Harris, one of the perſons who was ſent out of 
France by king James himſelf, to obey the orders of fir George 
Barclay, and was actually engaged in the aſſaſſination, ſur- 
rendered himſelf to fir William Trumbull, and confeſſed the 
double deſign of the aſſaſſination and invaſion, though he was 
not able to tell the particular circumſtances that attended 
them. Among thoſe that were taken, Porter and Pender- 
gtaſs were brought in. Porter had been a vicious man, en- 
gaged in many ill things; and was very forward and furious 
in all their conſultations : The lord Cutts, who, as captain 
of the Guards, was preſent when the king examined Pender- 
graſs, but did not know his name, when he ſaw him brought 
in, preſſed him to own himſelf, and the ſervice he had already 
done ; but he claimed the promiſe of not being forced to be 
a witneſs, and would ſay nothing : Porter was a man of 
pleaſure, who loved not the hardſhips of a priſon, and much 
leſs the ſolemnities of an execution; ſo he confeſſed all; and 
then Pendergraſs, who had his dependance on him, freely 
confeſſed likewiſe : He ſaid, Porter was the man who had 
traſted him; he could not be an inſtrument to deſtroy him; 
yet he lay under no obligations to any others among them. 
Porter had been in the management of the whole matter*: 
So he gave a very copious account of it all, from the firſt be- 
ginning. And now it appeared, that Pendergraſs had been 
but a very few days among them, and had ſeen very few of 
them; and that he came and diſcovered the conſpiracy, the 
next day after it was opened to him. 

When by theſe examinations the matter was clear and un- 


deniable, the king communicated it, in the following ſpeech 
to both houſes. ; 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* 1 Am come hither this day upon an extraordinary occa- The 

* ſion, which might have proved fatal, if it had not been king's 

* diſappointed by the ſingular mercy and goodneſs of God; ſpeech to 
L and may now, by the continuance of the ſame providence, the par- 
** 2nd our own prudent endeavours, be ſo improved, as to unn 


b eon ac- 
ecomè count of 


the plot. 


. 
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1695-6. become a ſufficient warning to us, to provide for our ſe- 
* 


Feb. 24. 
Pr. H. C. 
III. 19. 


curity againſt the pernicious practices and attempts of our 
enemies. 

{< have received ſeveral concurring informations of a 
& deſign to aſſaſſinate me; and that our enemies, at the ſame 
* time, are very forward in their preparations for a ſudden 
« invaſion of this kingdom, and have therefore thought it 


« neceſſary to loſe no time in acquainting my parliament 
y q g my p 


with thoſe things, in which the ſafety of the kingdom and 
« the public welfare are ſo nearly concerned, that I aſſure 
« myſelf, nothing will be omitted on your part, which may 
be thought proper for our preſent ſecurity. 

„ I have not been wanting to give the neceſſary orders 
<« for the fleet; and I hope we have ſuch a ſtrength of ſhips, 
« and in ſuch readineſs, as will be ſufficient to diſappoint 
© the intentions of our enemies. 

& 1 have alſo diſpatched orders for bringing home ſuch 
© a number of our troops, as may ſecure us from any at- 
«© tempt. X 

“Some of the conſpirators againſt my perſon are already 
in cuſtody ; and care is taken to apprehend ſo many of 
& the reſt, as are diſcovered; and ſuch other orders are 
4 given, as the preſent exigency of affairs does abſolutely re- 
*« quire at this time for the public ſafety. 


„My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Having now acquainted you with the danger which 


«threatened us, I cannot doubt of your readineſs and zeal 


© to do every thing, which you ſhall judge proper for our 
common ſafety. And I perſuade myſelf, we mult be all 
* ſenſible how neceſſary it is in our preſent circumſtances, 
that all poſſible diſpatch ſhould be given to the buſineſs be- 
tore us.” | 


Upon this the two houſes immediately agreed to wait on 


the king, that very evening, at Kenſington with this addreſs. 


Addreſs 
of both 


houſes. 


Ibid, 


C Die Lunz 24 Feb. 1695. 
ah W E your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the 


6c lords fpiritual and temporal, and commons, having 
c taken into our ſerious conſideration what your majeſty 
„ hath been pleaſed to communicate to us this day, think 
« it our duty, in the firſt place, to give your majeſty molt 


„humble thanks for having acquainted your parliament yy 
ce the 


art 
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the great danger your ſacred perſon hath been ſo nearly 1695-6. 
© expoſed to, and the deſign of an invaſion from our enemies 
% abroad. We heartily congratulate your majeſty's happy 
s preſervation, and thankfully acknowledge the ſignal pro- 
% vidence of God in it; and at the ſame time declare our 
& deteftation and abhorrence of ſo villainous and barbarous 
e a deſign. And, fince the ſafety and welfare of your ma- 
“ jeſty's dominions do ſo entirely depend upon your life, we 
* moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to take more than or- 
* dinary care of your royal perſon. And we take this oc- 
* caſion to aſſure your majeſty of our utmoſt aſſiſtance to de- 
* fend your perſon, and ſupport your government againſt 
the late king James, and all your other enemies, both 
* at home and abroad, hereby declaring to all the world, 
* that in caſe your majeſty ſhould come to any violent death 
* (which God forbid !) we will revenge the ſame upon all 
“ your enemies and their adherents. And, as an inſtance 
of our zeal for your majeſty's ſervice, we will give all 
56 poſſible diſpatch to the public buſineſs. And we make it 
* our defire to your majeſty to ſeize and ſecure all perſons, 
*© horſes, and arms, that your majeſty may think fit to ap- 
© prehend upon this occaſion.” 


To this addreſs the king anſwered : 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


6 I thank you heartily for this kind addreſs. On my 
“ part you may be aſſured, that 1 will do all that is within 
„my power, for the conſervation of this kingdom, to which 
« I have fo many obligations, I will readily adventure my 
<< life for the preſervation of it, and recommend myſelf to 
$ the continuance of your loyalty and good aftection.” 


The ſame day the commons ordered a bill to be brou 
in, to empower his majeſty to ſecure and detain all ſuch per- 
ſons, as he ſhould ſuſpect were confpiring againſt his perfon 
and government; as alſo a bill, that, whenever it ſhould 
pleaſe God to afflict theſe realms by the death of his preſent 
majeſty, the parliament then in being ſhould not be diſſolved 
thereby, but ſhould continue until the next heir to the 
crown in ſucceſſion, according to the act of | parliament, 
ſhould diſſolve the fame ; and if there ſhould be no parlia- 
ment then in being, that the laſt preceding parliament ſhould 
immediately convene and ſit. As the parliament thus wiſely 
| provided 


mma 
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1695-6, Provided againſt that confuſion and diſorder, which might 
| happen by the ceſſation of parliaments, and all commiſſions, 
on the king's deceaſe ; ſo nothing could have been imagined 
more effectual for the ſecurity of the king's life againſt the 
malice and violence of his enemies ; fince by this means alt 
hopes of eſcape and impunity were cut off in caſe they ſhould 
fucceed in their attempts. hey likewiſe voted an addreſs to 
his majeſty, to defire him to iſſue his royal proclamation to 
baniſh all papiſts from the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and ten miles from the ſame; and that he would give in- 
ſtructions to the judges going the circuits, to put the laws 
in execution againſt papiſts and nonjurors. And, as the great- 
eſt teſt of their loyalty, they drew up this form of Aſſociation, 

to be ſubſcribed by all the members, 


An aſſoci- « Whereas there has been a horrid and deteſtable con- 
ee 1 ſpiracy formed and carried on by papiſts and other wicked 
om „ and traiterous perſons, for aſſalſinating his majeſty's royal 
mons. perſon, in order to encourage an invaſion from France, to 
Pr. H. C, ©* ſubvert our religion, laws, and _ We, whoſe names 
III. 21. are hereunto ſubſcribed, do heartily, fincerely, and ſolemnly 
<« profeſs, teſtify, and declare, that his preſent majeſty king 
« William is rightful and lawful king of theſe realms : 
« And we do mutually promiſe to engage to ſtand by and 
& aſſiſt each other to the utmoſt of our power, in the ſupport 
«© and defence of his majeſty's moſt ſacred perſon and go- 
“ vernment, againſt the late king James and all his adherents, 
And in caſe his majeſty come to any violent or untimely 
% death (which God forbid I) we do hereby further freely 
„and unanimouſly oblige ourſelves to unite, aſſociate, and 
<« ſtand by each other, in revenging the ſame upon his ene- 
„ mies and their adherents, and in ſupporting and defending 
t the ſucceſſion of the crown, according to an act made in 
« the firſt year of the reign of king William and queen 
« Mary, intituled, An act declaring the rights and liberties 
« of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown.” 


This affociation was the three following days ſigned by 
all the members who came to the houſe 3 and becauſe ſome 
others had abſented themſelves upon pretence of health or 
buſineſs, but in reality to avoid ſetting their hands to the aſ- 
ſociation, it was ordered on the 27th of February, That 
« ſuch members, who had not already, ſhould in ſixteen 
c“ days ſign it, or declare their refuſal, notwithſtanding their 
« leave to be abſent.” On the appointed day, March he 
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the names of ſuch members were called over, as were ab- 
ſent upon the laſt call of the houſe, and ſeveral of them be- 
ing ſtill abſent, the ſpeaker was ordered to write to thoſe who 
were in the country, and had not ſigned the affociation, or 
declared their refuſal to do ſo, to know what they would do, 
and return their anſwer by the firſt opportunity ; and at the 
ſame time the clerk of the houſe was ordered to attend ſuch 
members as were ill in town, with the aſſociation, in order 
to their ſigning the ſame, or r their anſwer or refuſal. 
The abſent membets ſeeing themſelves ſo preſſed, and the 
nation at this time in ſo great a ferment againſt the diſaffected, 
thought it prudent to yield to the times, and either to ſub- 
ſcribe the aſſociation, or promiſe to do it upon their firſt 
coming up to town, though it were againſt their principles to 
own king William to be rightful and lawful king. However, 
the aſſociation was on the 3d of April preſented to the king 
by the commons in a body, with this requeſt, © That his 
c majeſty would order both that, and all other aſſociations 
% by the commons of England, to be lodged among the re- 
te cords in the Tower, there to remain as a perpetual me- 
« 'morial of their loyalty and affection to his majeſty.” 
Whereupon the king told them, That he took this as a 
« moſt convincing and acceptable evidence of their affection. 
„ And, as they had freely aſſociated themſelves for his and 
tt their common ſafety, he did heartily enter into the ſame 
&« aflociation, and would be always ready with them, and 
6 the reſt of his good ſubjects, to venture his life againſt all, 
&« who ſhould endeavour to ſubvert the religion, laws, and 
ce liberties of England.“ And he promiſed them, that this 
and all other affociations, ſhould be lodged among the re- 
cords in the Tower, The next day the commons made a 
reſolution, ++ That whoever ſhould by word or writing affirm, 
&« that an aſſociation entered into by any member of this 
e houſe, or any other perſon, was illegal, ſuch perſon ſhould 
c be deemed a promoter of the deſigns of the late kin 
James, and an enemy to the laws and liberties of this 
& kingdom.“ 

The lords reſolved on an aſſociation as well as the com- 
mons. The motion was much oppoſed by the earl of Not- 
tingham, as that of the commons had been by fir Edward | 
Seymour and Mr. Finch. Their objections turned chiefly 
upon this, that rightful and lawful were words, that had been 
laid aſide in the beginning of this reign ; that they imported 
one, who was king by deſcent, and ſo could not belong to 
the preſent king. They ſaid, that the crown and the pre- 
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rogatives of it were veſted in him, and therefore they would 
obey him, and be faithful to him, though they could not 
acknowledge him their rightful and lawful king. Great ex- 


ceptions were alſo taken to the word revenge, as not of an 


evangelical ſound; but that word was ſo explained, that theſe 
were ſoon cleared. PAN was to be meant in a legal ſenſe, 
either in the proſecution of juſtice at home, or of war abroad. 


And the fame word had been uſed in that aſſociation, into 


which the nation entered, when it was apprehended, that 
queen Elizabeth's life was in danger by the practices of the 
queen of Scots. At laſt the aſſociation was carried in the 
houſe of lords, with this difference from that of the commons, 
that inſtead of the words rightful and lawful king, theſe words 
were inſerted, That king William hath the right by law 
& to the crown of theſe realms; and that neither king 
* James, nor the pretended prince of Wales, nor any other 
e perſon, hath any right whatſoever to the ſame.” This 
was done to ſatisfy thoſe, who. faid, they could not come up 
to the words rightful and lawful. And the earl of Rocheſter 
offering theſe words, they were thought to anſwer the ends 
of the aſſociation, and ſo were agreed to. Ninety-two only 
of the commons, and fifteen of the peers, refuſed to fign 


voluntarily ©. | 

'The affociation was carried from the houſes of parliament 
over all England, and was ſigned by all ſorts of people, very 
few only excepted. The biſhops alſo drew up a form fot 
the clergy, according to that ſigned by the houſe of lords, 


© Among the commons that See the whole Hiſt. in Vol. II. 
refuſed to ſign voluntarily, were, p. 139. Oldm. _ 


Simon Harcourt, The fifteen peers were, 
Henry lord Hyde, Hallifax, 
ohn Manley, ” Normanby, 
ohn Tredenham, Thanet, 
Francis Gwin, 6 Cheſterfield, 
Sir Edward Seymour, Winchelſea, 
John Granville, Scarſdale, 
John How, Craven, 
Robert Price, Ayleſbury, 
Thomas Brotherton, Feverſham, 
Montague lord Norris, Nottingham, 
P 720 Finch, Spratt, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
ames Bertic, Watſon of St. David's, 
illiam Bromley, Lord Jcfieries, 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Lord Chandos, 
William Williams, &c. Lord Ferrars. 


with 


with ſome ſmall variation; which was ſo univerſally ſigned, 1695-6. 
that not above an hundred over all England refuſed it. * 
Soon after this a bill was brought into the houſe of com- An act to 


mons, declaring all men incapable of public truſt, or to ſerve enforce 4 


in parliament, who did not ſign the aſſociation. I' his paſſed the fign- | 
with no conſiderable oppoſition ; for thoſe, who had ſigned ing of it. | 
it of their own accord, were not unwilling to have it made Pr. I. 
general; and ſuch as had refuſed it, when it was voluntary, I. 23. 
were reſolved to ſign it, as ſoon as the law ſhould be made 

for it. This bill was intitled, A bill for the better ſecurity 

« of his majeſty's perſon and government,” and contained 

theſe heads: Firſt, That ſuch as ſhould refuſe to take the 

& oaths to his majeſty ſhould be ſubject to the forfeitures and 

« penalties of popiſh recuſants convict.” Secondly, To 

4e inflict a penalty on ſuch, as ſhould by writing or otherwiſe 

ce declare, that king William was not lawful and rightful 
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&« king of theſe realms ; or that the late king James, or the | 


« pretended prince of Wales, or any other perſon, than ac- = 


&« cording to the act of ſettlement of the crown, had an 
right to the crown of theſe realms.” "Thirdly, “ To ratify 
& and confirm the aſſociation entered into by all his majeſty's 
good ſubjects, for the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon 
« and government.” Fourthly, „ That no perſon ſhould 
© be capable of any office or poſt of truſt, civil or military, 
* who ſhould not ſign the affociation.” And fifthly, That f 
c the ſame. penalties be inflicted on ſuch as come out of 
France, as upon thoſe that go thither. 

About the ſame time an order paſſed in council for review- 
ing all the commiſſions in England, and for turning out of 
them all thoſe who had not ſigned the aſſociation, while it 
was voluntary; ſince this ſeemed to be ſuch a declaration of 
their principles and affections, that it was not thought reaſon- 
able, that ſuch perſons ſhould be any longer either juſtices of 
peace, or deputy-lieutenants. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was ſoon brought to a conclu- A land. 
ſion. A fund was created, upon which the ſum of 2,564 ,00cl. bank 
was to be raiſed, which the beſt judges did apprehend was erected. 
neither juſt nor prudent. A new bank was propoſed, called Marchi 2. 
the land-bank, becauſe the ſecurities were to be upon land : 

This was the main difference between it, and the bank of 
England : And by reaſon of this, it was pretended, that it 
was not contrary to a clauie in the act for that bank, that no 
other bank ſhould be ſet up in oppoſition to it. "There was 


a ſet of undertakers who engaged that it ſhould prove effec- 11 


tual, for the money for which it was given: This was 
chiefly 
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chiefly managed by Foley, Harley, and the tories ; it was 
much laboured by the earl of Sunderland; and the king was 
ailed on to conſent to it, or rather to deſire it, though 
e was then told by many, of what ill conſequence it would 
ove to his affairs: The earl of Sunderland's exculfe for 
Fianself, when the error appeared afterwards but too evidently, 
was, that he thought it would engage the tories in intereſt to 
ſupport the government . | Cn eee 


4 Dr. Chamberlain, the fa- Bark from lending-money but 
mous man-midwife, is ſaid to “ upon land- ſecurity, or to the 
have a hand in this project, government in thł Exchequer; 
which inſtead of advancing the ** and to receive a clauſe, that, 
landed - intereſt (as was intended} if the money did not come in 
went near to ruin public credit. by a certain time, his majeſty 


The commons. reſolved, Firſt, , “ be enabled to borrow the 


<« 17th,of March 1696, the Tam 


„ upon this 


„That a fund redeemable by ſame.” The next day the 
1 parliament be ſettled in a na- Bank of England Preſented a 
4% tional land bank, to be raiſed petition againſt this bill, and 
* by new ſubſcriptions.” Se- were afterwards, by order of 
condly, That no perſon be the houſe, heard by their coun- 
«© cohcerned in the Bank of cil, but without ſucceſs; ſo that 
* England, and the national the hauſe wention with the bill, 
Land- bank at the ſame time.” and on the gth,of April reſolved, 
Thirdly, © That the duties upon - &rſt, that iqwards the ſupply to 
** coals and culm, and upon ton - be granted to bis majeſty, for 
nage of ſhips, (which by ſe- making op the fund of intereſt 
„ veral petitions and otherwiſe of 2,504,000. the capital ſtock 
** the houſe: had found to be of the intended national Land- 
oi pero to the people) be ta- bank, certain duties upon glaſs 
** ken off from the 17th of | wares, ſtone and earthen bottles, 
« March 1696.“ Fonrthly, granted beſore to the king for a 
That for the making up the term of years, be granted to 
„ ſum of 1,7 24, oo00l. already his majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
% voted by the Houſe, and the ceſſors. Secondly, That a duty 
** monies to be made good for be laid upon tobacco - pipes: 
the duties upon eoaꝭs and culm, And, Thirdly, That a further 
*« and tonnage of ſhips, reſolyed duty be laid upon all ſtone 
4 to he taken off; and for. diſ- and earthen ware. Which re- 
charging what the duties upon ſolations were ordered to be 
„ ſalt were to anſwer from the inſerted in the bill for ſetiliog 
the national Land-bank. Ac- 
« of 2,564,000l. to be raifed © cordingly, the act was paſſed 
ual fund, re- under the title of an act, con- 
e deemable by parliament.“ tinuing to his majeſty certain 
[Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, a duties upon ſalt, glaſs wares, 
bill was brought in, and, when ſtone and earthen wares, and 


it Was committed, inſtructions for granting ſeveral duties upon 


- were given to refrain the tobacco: pipes, and other earthern 


Ware, 
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The moſt remarkable ads paſſed this ſeſſion, beſides what 1636. 
have been mentioned, are theſe: | | 
A ſevere act was paſſed for voiding all the elections of par- at; 
lament-men, where the elected had been at any expence in paſſed this 
meat, drink, or money to procure votes, This act was eflion. 
ſtrictly penned. Abuſes in elections were grown to molt in- 
tolerable exceſſes, which threatened even the ruin of the 
nation. _ 4s 
Another act paſſed againſt unlawful and double returns; 
for perſons had been often returned, plainly contrary to the 
vote of the majority; and in burroughs, where there was a 
conteſt between the ſelect number of the corporation, and 
the whole populace, both ſides had obtained favourable de- 
ciſions, as that fide prevailed, on which the perſon elected 
happened to be; ſo both elections were returned, and the 
houſe judged the matter. But by this aCt, all returns were 
ordered to be made, according to the laſt determination of 
the houſe of commons : Theſe were thought good ſecurities 
for future parliaments. Happy had it been for this nation, 
if the other act againſt bribing at elections, had proyed as 
effectual as this was. WY 
An act for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall tithes, was alſo 
paſſed for three years, but made perpetual afterwards by 
queen Anne. 
To prevent marriages without licence or banns, an act 
was paſſed, by which the miniſter, in ſuch caſe, forfeits 100]. 
and the perſon ſo married 10l. This was chiefly with a view 
to ſecure the ſtamp money. For, upon every licence or 
certificate of marriage, there was a duty laid of five ſhillings. 
It was cuſtomary in Wales, for widows and younger children 
to claim a ſhare of their huſbands and fathers effects, called 
their reaſonable part, notwithſtanding theſe effects were other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of by will or-deed. As this occaſioned great 
troubles,” diſputes, and expences, an act was now paſled, 
aboliſhing that cuſtom, and enabling the inhabitants of Wales 
to diſpoſe of all their pertonal eſtate, as they ſhall think fit. 


J TTT 


wares, for carrying on the war 


with France, and for eſtabliſhn- 


ing a national Land bank, and 
for taking off the duties upon 
tonnage of ſhips, and upon coals. 


The ſubſcription was to be 


2,564,000]. for the intereſt of 
which at 7 per cent. was to be 
VoL. II. | 


raiſed, out of the aboveſaid du- 
ties, 179,480]. This bank was 
to lend out 500,000]. a year 
upon land ſecurities, at 31. 10s. 
per cent. per anrum. In caſe 
the ſubſcription was not full by 


the iſt of Auguſt 1696, the Bank 


was to ceaſe and determine. 
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. 66. Though an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, for the further re- 
gulating elections of members of parliament, and preventin 

The royal the irregular proceedings of ſheriffs and other officers elected, 

aſſent de. and in returning ſuch members: Yet another bill was brought 

nied to a in to regulate elections, which paſſed both houſes, but to 

bill about which the king refuſed to give the royal aſſent. Upon this, 

elettions. the commons. ſhewed ſome reſentment againſt thoſe that ad- 

Pr. II. C. viſed the king not to paſs the bill, and on the 24th of April 

III. 24 the queſtion was put, that whoſoever adviſed his majeſty 
not to give his aſſent to that bill, was an enemy to his 
country. But, as it was perceived, by the warmth of thoſe 
that were for the affirmative, that it was intended to make 
a difference between the king and parliament,” a negative was 
put upon the queſtion by one hundred and forty- nine voices, 
two hundred and nineteen to ſeventy ; however it was or- 
dered, that the ſpeaker ſhouid with the votes print the 
queſtion, together with the names on both ſides. 

The Par. Three days after, the king came and cloſed the ſeſſion with 

ltiament is the following ſpeech to both houſes, 

pror..gued 

pri zy. © My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Ir, H. C. 6 vo have ſhewn fo great concern for my perſon, and 
2 0 N zeal for my government, and have done ſo much for 
kings the preſervation of the one, and for the ſtrengthening ot 
ſpe:ch, the other, by the good laws, which have been made, and 
Ibid. „by the ſupplies you have provided for the ſeveral occaſions 
© of this year, that the late deſigns of our enemies are, by 

the bleffing of God, like to have no other effect, than to 
let them {ee, how firmly we are united; and to give me 
© occaſion to acknowledge your kindneſs, and to aflure you 


of all the returns, which a prince can make to his peop!. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«© "The neceſſity of affairs requiring my abſence out of the 
« kingdom for ſome time, I do earneſtly recommend to you, 
{© that in your ſtations you will be aſſiſting to thoſe whom! 
* ſhall leave to adminiilter the government; and that you vill 
<« be careful in preſerving the public peace of the kingdom.” 


Then the lord keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- | 
rogued the parliament till the 16th of June. 


The con. Thus ended this memorable ſeſſion, After moſt of th 

ſpirators conſpirators, who had not fled beyond ſea, were either take 

tried. or come in voluntarily, and all the examinations were ove! 
ſome of them were brought to their trials. Mr. my 
| 2 a 
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of Magdalen-College, who in king James's time had turned 
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Charnock was begun with. He was one of the two fellows 1696. 


papiſt, and was a hot and active agent amongſt them. He Char- 
was a man of good parts, and, next to ſir George Barclay, nock. 


was the chief manager and promoter of the intended aſſaſſi- March 1. 


nation. This was ſo fully proved againſt him, that he was 


found guilty. He ſhewed great preſence of mind, with 


temper and good judgment, and made as ſtrong a defence as 


- the matter could bear. Endeavours were uſed to perſuade 


him to confeſs all he knew ; for he had been in all the plots 
from the beginning, His brother was employed to deal with 
him, and he ſeemed to be once in ſuſpence; but the next 
time that his brother came to him, he ſaid, that he could not 
fave his own life, without doing that, which would take 
away the lives of ſo many, that he did not think his own life 
worth it. This ſhewed a greatneſs of mind, which had 
been very valuable, had it been better directed. Thus this 
matter was underſtood at that time. But many years atter, 
the lord Somers gave biſhop Burnet a very different account 
of it. Charnock, it ſeems, ſent an offer to the king, of a 
full diſcovery of all the conſultations and deſigns of his party, 
and deſired no pardon, but only that he might live in ſome 
eaſy priſon ; and if he was found to prevaricate in any part 
of his diſcovery, he would look for the execution of the 
ſentence. - But the king apprehended, that ſo many perſons 
would be found concerned, and thereby be rendered deſperate, 
that he was afraid to have ſuch a ſcene opened, and would 
not accept of his offer. With Charnock were tried lieutenant 
King and Thomas Keys, formerly a trumpeter, and lately 


captain Porter's ſervant, who had little to ſay for themſelves ; King and 
ſo that, upon a full hearing of the evidence, they were all Keys 
three found' guilty of high-treaſon, and executed at Tyburn tried. 


on the 18th of March. Before the executioner did his office, 
the malefactors delivered each a paper to the ſheriffs, where- 
in they confeſſed the crime which they were accuſed of, but 
endeavoured to palliate it, and at the ſame time to juſtify 
both king James, the Jacobites, and the Roman catholics. 
Charnock particularly owned, „ That to facilitate king 
% James's invaſion of England, himſelf and ſome others 
did agree to attack the prince of Orange, and his guards. 
„That as for any order or commiſſion of king James's for 


© aflaſlinating the prince of Orange, he neither ſaw nor 


heard of any, but had had frequent aſſurances of that king's 


having rejected ſuch propoſals, when they had been offer- 


« ed. That he had heard, there was a commiſſion arrived 
| 2 « for 


Ly 
* 


1595. for levying of war, which it was natural to believe, if 

the king was in fuch readineſs to come over, as was re- 

„ ported; but that he never ſaw it. And as to what re- 

% garded the body of the Roman catholics, he muſt do them 

cc the jaſtiee, that they had no manner of knowledge of this 

« deſign, nor did he believe it Was communicated to any other 

« party of ſuch as were reputed the king's friends, but car- 

* ried on merely by a ſmall number, without the advice, 

* conſent, or privity of any parties whatſoever.” King's 

paper was to the ſame purpoſe : But the way that they took 

to vindicate king James, rather faſtened the imputation more 

Remarks upon him? They. did not deny, that he had ſent over a com- 

on their miſſion to attack the: prince of Orange, which, as Porter de- 

Pabel "poſed, Charnock told him he had feen. If this had been de- 

0 nied by a dying man, his laſt words would have been of 

ſherig,, ſome weight. But inſtead of denying that, which was 

-{worn, he only denied, that king James had given a com- 

1. miſſion for aſſaſſination. And it ſeems, great weight was 

| laid on that word; for all the conſpirators” agreed in it, 

| and denied that king James had given a commiſſion to al- 

ſuaſſinate the prince of Orange. "This was an odious word, 

"and perhaps no perſon was ever ſo wicked, as to order ſuch 

a thing in ſo orude a manner. But the ſending a commiſſion 

to attack the king's perſon was the ſame thing upon the 
matter, and was all that the witneſſes had depoſed, 'There- Wh 
fore their not denying this in the terms, in which the wit- WW 

neſſes ſwore it, oldinly implied a confeſſion that it was true. 

But ſome, who had a mind to deceive themſelves or others, 

laid hold on this, and made great uſe of it, that dying men 

had acquitted king James of the aſſaſſination. Such flight | 
colours Will ſerve, when people are engaged beforehand to 


believe as their affections lead them. 
. The next, who were tried, found guilty, condemned, and | 
and executed on the 3d of April for the fame complicated crime 3 t 
Friend of the afſiflination and invaſion, were fir John Freind, and 1 b 
tried and fir William Perkins. Freind had riſen from mean beginnings 1 * 
executed, to great credit and much wealth. He was employed by WW E 
April 3. king James, and had all this while adhered firmly to his in- P: 
Burnct. tereſts. His purſe Was more conſidered than his head, and fc 

was open on all occaſions,” as the party applied to him. CC 

While colonel! Parker was formerly in the Tower (as has lit 


a © been related) upon information of an aſſaſſination of the king H 
. 4» deſigned by him, he furniſhed the money that corrupted the W 
keepers, and helped him to make his eſcape. He knew ot fo 
the aſſaſſination, though he was not to be an actor in it. But th 
he had a commiſſion for raiſing a regiment for king TO. 
all 
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and he had entertained and paid the officers, who were to 1696. 
ſerve under him. He alſo joined with thoſe who had ſent ———— 
over Charnock in May 1695, with the meſſage to king 
James. Upon all this evidence, Freind was condemned. 
Sir William Perkins was a gentleman of eſtate, who had 
gone violently into the paſſions and intereſts of the court in 
king Charles IId's time He was one of the fix clerks in 
chancery, and took all the oaths to the government, rather 
than loſe his place, He not only conſented to the defign of 
the aſſaſſination, but undertook to bring five men, who 
ſhould aſſiſt in it; and he had brought up horſes for that ſer- 
vice, from the country; but had not named the perſons; ſo 
that this lay yet in his on breaſt. He was not to have acted 
in the buſineſs himſelf, for he had likewiſe a commiſſion for 
a regiment, and therefore was to have reſerved himſelf for 
that ſervice, He had alſo provided a ſtock of arms, which 
were hid under-ground, and were now diſcovered. Upon 
this evidence he was condemned. Great endeavours were 
uſed both with fir John Freind and him to confeſs all they 
knew. -Freind was more ſullen, as he knew leſs; for he was 
only applied to and truſted, when they wanted his money. 
Perkins flutuated more; he confeſſed the whole thing, tor 
k Which he was condemned, but would not name the hve per- 
e 


- 


ſons, whom he was to have ſent in to aſſiſt inthe aflaflina- 
| tion. He ſaid, that he had engaged them in it, and theretore 
could not think of ſaving his own life by deſtroying theirs. 
| He confeſſed, that he had ſeen king James's commiſſion. 
The words differed a little from thoſe, which Porter. had 
mentioned; but Porter did not. (wear, that he ſaw it himſelf, 
and only related what Charnock had told him concerning it. 
Yet Perkins ſaid, they were to the ſame effect. He believed, 
it was all writ with king James's own hand, he having ſcen 
his writing often. He owned, that he had raiſed and main- 
tained a regiment, but he thought he could not ſwear againit 
his officers, ſince he himſelf had drawn them into the ſervice ; 
and he affirmed, that he knew nothing of the other regiments. 
| He ſent for the biſhop of Ely, to whom he repeated all theſe 
| particulars, and ſeemed much troubled {with a ſenſe of his 
former life, which had been very irregular. The houſe of 
commons ſent ſome to examine him; but he gave them ſo 
little ſatisfaQion, that they left him to the courſe of the law. 
His tenderneſs, in not accuſing thoſe whom he had drawn in, 
was ſo generous, that this alone ſerved to create ſome regard 
for a man, who had been long under a bad character. In 
the beginning of April, Freind and he were executed toge- 
| ne U 3 ther. 
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ther. At their execution, they delivered their confeſſions to 
the ſheriffs. Sir John Freind, though he denied his know- 
ledge of the invaſion and aſſaſſination, yet ſeemed to own him- 
ſelf guilty, in endeayuuring to juſtify himſelf by ſaying, 
„That the cauſe, he ſuffered for, he firmly believed to be 
«© the cauſe of God and true religion, and agreeable to the 
« Jaws of the land, which he had ever heard to require a 
% firm duty and allegiance. That as no © foreign,” ſo nei- 
* ther any * domeſtic” power can alienate our allegiance ; 
5 for it was altogether new and unintelligible to him, that 
«© the king's ſubjects can depoſe and dethrone him on any ac- 
« count, or conſtitute any, that have not an immediate right 
© to his place; and that, as they ought not to do this, ſo, 
„ when it was done, to aſſiſt him in recovery of his right 


„Vas juſtifiable, and their duty. He profeſſed himſelf a 


„ member of the church of England, which he heartily be- 
„ ſought God Almighty to bleſs and preſerve; to deliver 
© this ſinful nation from the guilt of rebellion, blood, and 
<« perjury ; to comfort the diſtreſſed king, reſtore him to his 
right, and his miſled ſubjects ↄ their allegiance; and to 
& bleſs his royal conſort and his royal highnels the prince of 
Wales, that he might“ grow in ſtature and in favour 


with God and man,” Sir William Perkins confefled, 


That he was privy to a deſign upon the prince of Orange, 
but was not to act in it; and he was fully ſatisfied, that 
very few or none knew of it, but thoſe, who undertook to 
do it. That he had ſeen a commiſſion from king James 


ce to levy war againſt the prince of Orange; but, as for any 


„ commiſhon particularly levelled againſt his perſon, he nei- 


ther ſaw nor heard of any ſuch. That he thought it for 


** his honour to ſay, he was intirely in the intereſt of king 
* James, being always firmly perſuaded of the juſtice of his 
s cauſe, and loaked upon it as his duty, both as a ſubject 
and an; Engliſhman, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
„ throne, which he believed his majeſty to be deprived of, 


„ contrary to all right and juſtice ; in which opinion he 


They are 
publickly 
abſolved. 


* 


took the laws and conſtitution of his country for his guide. 
“ And, laſtly, that he died in the communion of the church 
* of F ngland, in which he was educated.” A very re- 
markable inſtance of the boldneſs of the jacobites, appeared 
on this occaſion. Freind and. Perkins had not changed their 
religion, but till called themſelves proteſtants; ſo three of 
the nonjuring clergymen, Mr. Collier, Mr. Snatt, and Mr, 
Cooke, waited on them to the place of execution; where 


they all three joined to give them the abſolution of the church, 
| as 


EGS.” of 0 


* 
e 
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as it ſtands in the office of © viſitation of the ſick,” and ac. 
companied the ceremony with a ſolemn impoſition of hands, 
The court was extremely offended at this conduct of theirs, 
which ſeemed to juſtify the conſpiracy, ſince the dying per- 
ſons owned the ill deſigns, in which they had engaged, and 
expreſſed no ſort of repentance for it. F ourteen of the bi- 
ſhops therefore, who happened to be then in London, pub- 
liſhed a Declaration, ** wherein they cenſured the perfor- 
« mance of this office of the church, without a previous 
« confeſſion made, and abhorrence expreſſed by the priſoners 
e of the heinous crime, for which they died, as extremely 


« inſolent and without precedent in the manner, and altoge- 


e ther irregular in the thing, being a manifeſt tranſgreſſion 
& of the church's order, and profane abuſe of the authority 
& of Chriſt, ſince Mr. Collier, and Mr. Snatt, and Mr. 
“ Cooke muſt either look on the perſons abſolved as impene- 
te tents or martyrs.” The lord chief juſtice Holt, likewiſe on 
the 7th of April, repreſented to the grand jury, in the court of 
King's-bench, the pernicious practices of thoſe three “ ab- 
« ſolving prieſts,” and the jury delivered a preſentment againſt 
them, ſetting forth, that they were enemies to his majeſty 
and his government, promoters and encouragers of the aſſaſ- 
ſination and invaſion, and a ſcandal to the church. But though 
a bill of high miſdemeanour was found againſt them, and 
Cooke and Snatt were committed to Newgate; yet, through 
the lenity of this reign, no manner of puniſhment was in- 
flicted on them; and Jeremy Collier, who kept out of the 
way, with great aſſurance publiſhed ſeveral papers, wherein 
he endeavoured to juſtify his practice. with reſpect to manner, 
form, and occaſion. 


On the 21ſt of April, brigadier Rookwood, major Lo- Rook- 
wick, and Mr, Charles Cranburn, three other conſpirators, wood, Lo- 
were brought to their trial, and were the firſt, who had the wick and 
benefit of the ſtatute made this very ſeſſion, to regulate trials Cranburn 
in caſes of high-treaſon. But neither the copy of the in- "ied. 


dictment, which was delivered to them, nor the advantage of 
being defended by fir Bartholomew Shower, and two other 
eminent Jawyers, did avail them much; for the evidence 


apainſt them was ſo plain and poſitive, that they were all three 
found guilty, and received ſentence accordingly. Rookwood 


and Lowick were papiſts ; they expreſſed their diſlike of the 
deſign, but inſiſted on this, that, as military men, they 


were bound to obey all military orders; and they thought 


that the king, who knew the laws of war, ought to have 


regard to this, and forgive them. Great interceſſion was made 
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by ſome noblemen for the life of Lowick, but in vain. Cran- 


burn called himſelf a proteſtant, but was more ſullen than the 
other two; to ſuch a degree of fury and perverſeneſs had the 


jacobites wrought up their party. I hey were all three executed 


on the 29th-of April. | 
Mr. Knightly and Mr. Cooke, (ſon of fir Miles Cooke, 


and Cooke one of the fix clerks in chancery) were the two laſt that were 


tried. 


Phe 4. 


tried this year. Knightly confeſſed all, and upon that, tho' he 
was condemned, he had a reprieve, and was afterwards pardoned. 
Cooke was tried on account of the intended invaſion; for he was 
not charged with the aſſaſſination. His trial was conſidered as 
introductory to that of the earl of Ayleſbury (who had been 
committed to tre Lower) for the evidence was the ſame as to 
both. Porter and Goodman were two witneſſes ag:inſt him. 
They had been with him at a meeting in a Tavern in Leaden- 
hall-{treet, where Charnock received inſtructions to go to 
France with the meſſage to king James. All, that was brought 
againſt this, was, that the maſter of the tavern, and two of 
his ſervants, ſwore, that they remembered well when that 
company was at the tavern, for they were often coming into 
the room where they ſate, both at dinner-time, and after it; 


and that they ſaw not Goodman there; nay, they were poſi- 


tive, that he was not there. On the other hand, Porter de- 
poſed, that Goodman was not with them at dinner, but that 
he came to that houſe after dinner, and ſent him in a note; 
upon which he, with the conſent of the company, went out 
and brought him in. And then it was certain, that the ſer- 
vants of the houſe were not in that conſtant attendance; nor 
could they be believed in a negative, againſt a poſitive evi- 
dence to the contrary, Their credit was not ſuch, but that 
it might be well ſuppoſed, that, for the intereſt. of their houſe, 
they might be induced to make ſtretches. The evidence was 
believed, and Cooke was found guilty, and.condemned. He 
obtained many ſhort reprieves, upon aſſurances that he would 
tell all he knew. But it was viſible, that he did not deal ſin- 
cerely, and his puniſhment ended in a baniſhment. 

As ſoon as the news came to Flanders, that the conſpiracy 


lies burn was diſcovered, the king ſafe, and England freed from the 
che French apprehenſions of an invaſion, the prince of Vaudemont and 


ag» 
ines 


Boyer. 


HKennet. 


the other generals bethought themſelves of making ſome at- 


= tempt, by way of revenge, upon the F rench, for their in- 
a! Trivet, | 


tended invaſion of England. In order to which, having 
drawn together a body of troops from ſeveral garriſons, the 
earl of Athlone, and lizutenant-general Coehorn marched 


from Namur with forty {quedrouns, tEirteen battalions, fifteen 


pieces 


0 


oratory near a fell; which to vol. III. p. 172. 
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pieces of cannon, and fix mottars. While the earl, with the 1696. 


gteateſt patt of theſe forces, inveſted Dinant, Coehorn ad- 


vanced with' the reſt of the troops and all the artillery to Mar. 13. 
Givet, where the enemy had laid up a large magazine; and, N. 8. 


having got his batteries in readineſs by the 16th in the morn- 
ing, he began to fire into the town with bombs and - red-hot 
bullets, which fet both the forage and houſes on fire. At 
the ſame time a detachment of foldrers were commanded to 
enter the town with large flambeaux in their hands; which 
they performed with great bravery, firing the cazerns and 
Yranaries, , where the oats and other magazines lay; ſo that 
the whole town and magazine were intirely confumed ; and 
all this executed with the inconſiderable loſs of nine or ten 
men, 2 491 | 


Not long after fir Cloudeſly Shovel failed out of the Downs Calais 
bombard- 


ed. Apr. 3. 


with ſeveral men of war and bomb veſſels, and being come to 
Calais on the 3d of April, captain Benbow, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigorous oppoſition from the enemies boats and half- 
gallies, threw between three and four hundred bombs, moſt 
of which fell in the town, and among the imbarkations in 


the pier, and ſet fire to the town in three or four places, and 


to ſome veſſels in the port. Though the ſucceſs of this bom- 
bardment did not anſwer either the expence or expectation of 
the Engliſh, yet the damage not was ſo inconſiderable as the 
French gave out; it being certain, that ſeveral houſes were 
burnt and ſpoiled, beſides the church and convent and ſome 
part of the cazerns.“ | 


Before the king went abroad, he conferred the following ed 


honours and preferments. 


George Hamilton, third ſon of duke Hamilton, for his mi- ferments, 


litary ſervices in Ireland and Flanders, was created earl of 


Orkney, in the kingdom of Scotla-d 


Sir John Lowther, on the iſt of May, was created baron 
Lowther of Lowther, and viſcount Lonſdale in the county of 
Weſtmoreland ; and the ſame day ir John Thomſon, bart. 
was raiſed to the dignity of a baron of this kingdom by the 
ſtile and title of baron Haverſham of Haverſham in the coun- 
ty of Bucks. At the ſame time his majeſty 'conftit«ted fir 
Thomas Littleton one of the lords commiſſioners of the trea- 
fury ; Mr. "Chriſtopher Muſgraves, Clerk of the ordnance ; 
and Mr. James Lowther, clerk of the delivery of the Ord- 


lt is remarkable, that the this day ſticks in ithe market- 
French have*'raiſed a croſ5''and place at Calais, ſays Boyer, 
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Burnet. 


Boyer. 


dore Janſſen, an eminent merchant of the city of London, 
for the zeal, which he had on all occaſions expreſſed for the 
government, particularly in the buſineſs of the bank of Eng- 
land. Not long after the lord keeper of the great ſeal of 
England, or the lord chancellor, the lord preſident of the 
privy- council, the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, or lord 
treaſurer, the firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, or lord ad- 
miral, the two principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, for the time being, and the earls of 
Bridgewater and Tankerville, fir Philip Meadows, William 
Blaithwayte, John Pollexfen, John Locke, Abraham Hill, 
and John Methuen, eſquires, were declared commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations. Mr. Popple was made ſecretary to 
this board, Y ; 

On the 1ſt of May the king having declared in council, that 
he had appointed the ſame perſons to adminiſter the govern- 
ment during his abſence, who had diſcharged that truſt laſt 
year, he departed a few days after for Holland, and on the 7th 
ſafely arrived at the Hague. | 

The ſummer paſſed over, both in Flanders and on the 
Rhine, without any action. The diſcovery of the plot, and 


the proceedings of the parliament upon it, took up ſo much 
time, that the king could not prevent the enemies taking the 


ſield before him. But the common ſcarcity of money kept 
both armies quiet. All the funds given for this year's ſer- 
vice proved defective, but that of the land- bank failed to- 
tally; and the credit of the bank of England was much 
ſhaken. About five millions of clipped money was brought 
into the exchequer; and the loſs that the nation ſuffered, by 
the recoining of the money, amounted to two millions, and 
two hundred thouſand pounds, The coinage was carried on 
with all poſſible haſte 3 about eighty thouſand pounds was 
coined every week: yet ſtill this was flow, and the new money 
was generally kept up; ſo that, for ſeveral months, little of 
it appeared. This ſtop, in the free circulation of money, 
put the nation into great diſorder : thoſe who, according to 
the act of parliament, were to have the firſt payments of milled 
money, for the loans they had made, kept their ſpecie up, 
and would. not Jet it go, but at an unreaſonable advantage. 
The king had no money to pay his army, ſo they were in 
great diſtreſs, which they bore with wonderful patience: by 
this means, the king could undertake nothing, and was 


forced to lie on the defenſive: nor were the French ſtrong 


enough to make an impreſſion in any place; the king had a 
C | mighty 
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cauſe the French were not able to take any advantage trom 
thoſe ill accidents, that our want of ſpecie brought us winder 
which indeed were ſuch, that nothing but the ſenſe, all had 
of the late conſpiracy, kept us quiet and free from tumults. 
It now appeared, what a ſtrange error the king was led into, 
when he accepted of ſo great a ſum, to be raiſed by a land- 
bank: it was ſcarce honourable, and not very ſafe at any 
time; but it might have proved fatal at a time, in which 
money was like to be much wanted, which want would have 
been leſs felt, if paper credit had been kept up: but one bank 
working againſt another, and the goldſmiths againſt both, put 
us to great ſtreights : yet the bank ſupplied the king in this 
extremity, and thereby convinced him, that they were his 
triends in affection, as well as intereſt. 

On the other hand, France was very uneaſy under ſo long 
and fo deſtructive a war. The country was exhauſted, and 
they had neither men nor money. 
nothing, and public credit was loſt. "The creation of new 
offices, which always was conſidered as a reſource never to be 
exhauſted, did not work as formerly : few buyers or under- 
takers appeared. The French king's health was thought de- 


clining ; he affected ſecrecy and retirement; ſo that both the 


temper of his mind, and the ſtate of his affairs, diſpoſed him 
to deſire a peace. Accordingly, this ſummer he made ſome 
ſteps towards it; and the ſtreights, to which both armies were 
reduced, ſeemed to favour his negotiations. Before the king's 
arrival at the Hague, monſieur Callieres was ſent with pro- 
poſitions to the ſtates, for ſettling the preliminaries of a trea- 
ty, at the ſame time that d'Avaux was preſſing the king of 
Sweden to offer his mediation. The king of France addreſſed 
himſelf firſt to the Dutch, becauſe he ſuppoſed, that they 
could not but be weary of a tedious war, which had almoſt 
ruined their trade, the only ſource of their riches, and even 
ſubſiſtence, and would therefore ſooner hearken to peace, 
than either the emperor or the king of England. It is true, 
the Hollanders had an abſolute dependence upon his Britan- 
nic majeſty, not only becauſe he was their ſtadtholder, but 
alſo becauſe, ſince their firſt ſettlement, they always found 
it, and eſteemed it their intereſt to keep cloſely united to Eng- 
land, in order to maintain a balance between the houſes of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, and yreferve themſelves from being 
cruſhed by either. Yet, as the French king was at Jaſt re- 
ſolved to acknowledge king William, {which reſolution he 
| took 
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1696, took ſoon after the intended invaſion miſcarried) ſo he be- 
lieyed, that the Dutch would not coldly entertain the propo- 
ſals, which he deſigned to make them, ſince, by removing 
this great obſtacle, the way ſeemed to lie open to a general 
ce. ü 
The ſtates of Holland finding by the French king's propo- 
ſals, and his offers to deliver up ſo many places, that there 
was room for an honourable and laſting peace, they gave Cal- 
lieres a favourable reception, but yet refuſed either to grant 
him a paſſport, except by the concurring allowance of 15555 
William, or to treat without His and the conſent of their 
other allies. This was no more than Callieres expected; 
for though, at the treaty of Nimeguen, the French plenipo- 
| tentiaries found a way to draw the Dutch to a ſeparate peace, 
| by making them jealous of the prince of Orange; yet he was 
| perſuaded, that the Hollanders were by this time too ſenſible 
of their former miſtake, to ſuffer the 0 rench to play the ſame 
game over again. However, Callieres having poſitive or- 
ders from his maſter not to acknowledge king William, till 
he had good aflurances of the peace, he found out an expe- 
dient, which was, that the ſtates and he ſhould not come to a 
| final concluſion; but, if they found reaſon to agree upon any 
point, that the ſame ſhould be communicated to their allies. 
| To this the Dutch readily conſented ; and, amongſt other 
| particulars, demanded as preliminaries of the treaty, the re- 
| ſtitution of Lorrain, and of the towns of Straſburg and Lux- 
| emburgh.  Callieres granted both in his maſter's name, but, 
upon condition, that Lorrain ſhould be reſtored to the duke 
| of that name, on ſuch terms. only as had been agreed to at 
| Nimeguen. This was oppoſed by the preſident Canon, who 
| took care of the duke of J.orrain's intereſts in Holland, under 
| pretence, that, when his maſter entered into the grand al- 
liance, the confederates engaged never to conclude a peace, 
till he had full ſatisfaction done him; urging, that, if the 
duke's dominions were not reſtored to him, but upon the 
terms of the peace of Nimeguen, he ſhould rather be a loſer 
than a gainer by the confederacy, ſince te could have made a 
better bargain with the French king before he entered into 
the war. But as, in moſt alliances, great potentates ſeldom 
regard the concerns of thoſe petty princes, whom they have 
engaged in their quarrel, when they have no, more need of 
them; ſo the allies, after they had ſpoken once or twice in the 
duke of Lorrain's behalf, did not think fit to inſiſt any longer 
upon that affair; thouzh Canon gave in ſeveral memorials, 
which were ſome time ſupported by the imperial . 
| | . whole 


| 
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whoſe maſter was deſirous to prolong the concluſion. of the 
treaty. On the other hand, that ſpirit of chicanery, and 
injuſtice, that had reigned ſo long in the French court, {till 


r in every ſtep, that was taken towards a treaty; for 


ey made uſe of equivocal terms in every paper, Which was 
offered in their name. The ſtates- general had felt the effects 
of theſe in former treaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on 
their guard againſt them. But the French ſtill returned to 
them; and, when ſome points ſeemed to be quite ſettled, 
new difficulties were ſtill thrown in. It was urged by them, 
that the popiſh religion muſt ſtill continue at Straſburg; and 


that the king of France could not in conſcience. yield that 


point. It was alfo pretended, that Luxemburg was to be re- 
ſtored in the ſame ſtate, in which it was when the French 
took it. Theſe variations did almoſt break off the negotia- 
tion; but the French would not let it fall, and yielded them 
up again. So that it was viſible all this was only an amuſe- 
ment, and an artifice, by this ſhew of peace, to get the par- 
liament of England to declare for it; ſince, as a trading na- 
tion muſt grow weary of a war, ſo the party, which they had 
among the Engliſh, would join in with the inclination, that 
was now become general, to promote the peace. For, though 
our affairs were in all reſpects, except that of the coin, in 
ſo good a condition, that the nation felt itſelf grow richer 
by the war, yet, during each campaign, we ran a greater 
riſque than our enemies did; for all our preſervation hung 
on the ſingle thread of the king's life, and on that proſpect 
the party, that were averſe to the government, had great 
hopes, and acted with much ſpirit during the war, which 
there was great reaſon to think mult fink with a peace. 


Io make the Spaniards the more willing to put an end to Cam- 
the war, the duke of Vendoſme, who this year commanded paign in 
the French forces in Catalonia, reſolved to make them feel Catalo- 
the power of his maſter's arms, by attacking them in their nin. 


camp near Oſtalrick. In order to this he paſſed the river Ter, 
and underſtanding, that the Spaniſh cavalry, commanded by 
the prince of Heſſe Darmitadt, had advanced out of the-lines to 
,obferve him, fell upon them with great vigour. The Spaniards 
ſeeing none but horſe appear againſt them, reſolutely ſtood 
their ground, and forced , ſome of the French ſquadrons to 
retire, But, when they ſaw the number of the enemy in- 
creaſe, and a ſtrong body of infantry come up to ſupport 
them, they retreated in very good order under the 'cannon 
planted on their lines; where the French, .cager of purſuit, 
met with ſuch a warm reception, as quickly obliged them to 

retire 


$1. 


; 
| 
| 
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retire in their turn. In this action the Spaniards loſt near three 


hundred men, and the French about two hundred. Both the 
king and queen of Spain were about this time fo ill, that, as 


is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it was ſuſpected they were both 


potſoned, The king of Spain relapſed often, and at laſt re- 


mained in that low ftate of health, in which he ſeemed to 


Cam- 
paign on 


the 


hne. 


be always rather dying than living. The Court of France 
were glad of his recovery, being not then in a condition to 
undertake ſuch a war, as the Dauphin's pretenſions muſt have 
engaged them in. 5 | 

"The campaign on the Rhine was ſtill more inconſiderable 
than that in Catalonia, "The French indeed, in the beginning 
of the ſpring, boaſted their paſſing the Rhine, and forced 
prince Lewis of Baden to intrench himſelf to avoid an en- 
gagement. But now, towards the end cf the year, the 
prince in, his turn croſſed the Rhine near Mentz, and being 
Joined by the Heſſian troops, advanced to Newſtadt, where 
the French were ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that all he could do 
was to cannonade them for ſeveral days. It was at the ſame 
time fo contrived, that general Thungen ſhould have paſſed 
the Rhine not far from Philipſburg, in order to have attacked 
the French in the tear; but they, having notice of that deſign, 
detached the marquis d'Uxelles to diſappoint it. So that the 
Germans, after they had got ſome booty, and divers hoſtages 
for contribution, repaſſed the Rhine towards the beginning 
of October, and then marched into winter quarters. 

The principal affaic of this year, in relation to the grand 
confederacy, was mavaged in Italy. During the winter the 


Affairs of court of France renewed their intrigues with the duke of Sa- 
Piedmont. VOY, to engage him in a ſeparate peace. The pope's Nun- 


cio, and the Venetian envoy, ſeconded the deſigns of that 
crown, their maſters being deſirous of ſending the Germans 
out of Italy, and taking the duke out of the neceſſity of depend- 
ing on thoſe, whom they called heretics. The management 
in the buſineſs of Caſal looked fo dark, that the lord Gal- 
way, the king's general and envoy there, apprehended there 
was ſomething myſterious under it. But the duke would not 
own, that he was in any negotiation, till he ſhould have re- 
ceived the advances of money, that were promiſed him from 
England and Holland ; for he was much ſet on heaping up 
treaſure, even during the war; to which end he had debaſed 
his coin ſo, that it was not above a ſixth part in intrinſic va- 
lue of what it paſſed for. He was always beſet with his prieſts, 


who were perpetually complaining y the progreſs, which 


hereſy was like to make in his dominions. He h:d indeed 


granted 
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which he had ſuſtained during the war; engaged to aſſiſt him 
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granted a very full edit in favour of the Vaudois, reſtoring 1696: 
to them their former liberties and privileges, which the lofd 


Galway took care to have expreſſed in the moſt. emphatical 
words, and paſſed with all the formalities of law, to make it 
as effectual, as laws and promiſes can be. Yet every ſtep, 


that was made in that affair, was merely extorted from the 


duke by the interceſſion of the king and the ſtates- general, 


and by the lord Galway's zeal. But the French were grown 


ſo weary of the war, and found the charge of it. ſo heavy, 
that they made the duke ſuch large and advantageous offers, 
that he reſolved to accept them, notwithſtanding his ſtrict 
3 of honour to the allies. However, he wanted 


not plauſible reaſons to juſtify his conduct in this point; for 


* England and Holland had ever punctually paid in the 


ſubſidies, which they had promiſed, and even ſomething 
more; yet the emperor and king of Spain were greatly in ar- 
rears in their contributions and ſupplies. Indeed the allies 


did not fail to aſſure him, that they would procure him con- 


ditions at the general treaty, as much, if not more, advan- 


tageous, than thoſe which France offered him at preſent. But 
thoſe were looſe and diſtant promiſes, and theſe of France 


certain and at hand, and ſupported beſides by threats from 


that crown to invade the reſt of his country next ſummer 
with a formidable army. However, though the duke urged 
the probability of the effects of this threatening, to juſtify his 
conduct to the allies; yet it is certain, that a ſtronger mo- 
tive inclined him to a ſeparate peace, and that was the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt daughter to the dauphin's eldeſt fon. It 
was not ſafe to conclude this treaty at Turin, where the 
duke was narrowly obſerved by the lord Galway ; and there- 
fore, to eſcape the ſagacity of that miniſter, he went towards 


the cloſe of the winter, with a ſmall retinue of his own 


naming, to our Lady of Loretto, concealing a political 
journey under the pretence of a religious vow. This gave 


no ſmall umbrage to the lord Galway, who knowing him to 


be more a ſtateſman than a bigot, and being refuſed to ac- 
company him, ſent ſpies after him. But, notwithſtanding 4 ſepa- 


all their vigilance, they could never get the leaſt notice of rate peace 


the treaty of peace, which the duke ſigned at Loretto, by between 
the mediation of the agents of Rome and Venice, and a France 


private meſſenger from the marſhal de Catinat. By this treaty and Sa- 
the French reſtored to the duke all the new conqueſts which o. 
they had made, as alſo Pignerol demoliſhed ; gave him four 


millions of livres towards the reparation of the damages, 


with 
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4695. with, eight thouſand foot ah four thouſand horſe, to be 
———; maintained at the charge of the king of France; and that a 


marriage between the duke of Burgundy, and the princeſs 
his daughter, ſhould be forthwith treated of, to be conſum- 
. mated as ſoon as they ſhould be of age. As for the princeſo's 
portion, it Was a reed, that the duke ſhould give het two 
| hundred. thouſand;crowns of gold, towards the payment of 
which, be wWaäs to give a.diſcharge for one hundred thouſand 
crowns, of gold which remained due by France to the houſe 
of Savoy, as 2 part of the duchefs royaPs portion; and the 
remainder the French king promiſed to remit in eonſideration 
of this .preſent treaty, of which the pope and Venetians 
Fa guarantees, and which was ſoon” after ratified in 
© 3 SCAR / Po pd nd 
_, As.ſaon as the duke was returned from Loretto, his chief 
care was to conceal this engagement, not only from the 
miniſters and generals of the allies, but even from his own. 
The marquis de St. Thomas was the only perſon whom he 
had entruſted with this important 6 ee and who, in a 
diſguiſe, had taken many journies to Pignerol, to confer either 
with count de Theſſé, governor of that place, or with mar- 
ſhal de Catinat, who came thither incognito upon the ſame 
account. But becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible for a miniſter of 


| ſtate to abſent himſelf from court, without being miſſed, the 


marquis de St. "Thomas's frequent difappearing gave no ſmall 
ſuſpicion to the miniſters of the allies, who cauſed him to be 
ſo diligently obſerved, that his clandeftine jourfiies to Pignero! 


BS, Lambert in his Memoirs then killed That he knew him 


(I. p. 1.) ſays, it was beliered to be the ſapport of the grand 


that France cauſed it be report alliance, which world be now 


ed, that the duke's pretence for entirely broken, and therefore 


making a ſeparate peace, was the duke qught to take care of 


king William's declaring to the himſelf. That France had a 


count de la Tour, that the giving 
Pignerol to the duke of Savoy 


ſhould not be inſiſted on. This 


„% S ' WS iy 


perſoniof diſtinction to the duke 
of Savoy, who- repreſented to 


him, that king William was juſt 


great regard for bim, and would 


gran: him advantageous terms. 
he duke was ſurpriſed at this 


news, Which che other perceiv- 
ing, told him with an air of 


aſſurance, that he muſt give an 
immediate and poſitive anſwer. 
The duke defired half an hour 


to conſider, which being grant- 
cated, the court of France ſent a a 


ed, he walked into his cloſet, 
and the time being elapſed, he 
accepted the offers of France. 


were 
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were at laſt diſcovered. Though this was a convincing proof 
of the duke of Savoy's holding intelligence with the enemy, 
yet they managed him very tenderly, and never took notice 
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of the matter. But, not long after his return from Lo- 
retto, the king having received information of the ſeparate - 


treaty concluded there, acquainted the lord Galway with it, 
who immediately communicated this advice to the other mi- 
niſters of the allies, and began his expoſtulations with - the 


duke, ſhewing him the principal articles which he had con- 


cluded with France. The duke was extremely ſurpriſed at 
this diſcovery, but perſiſted in denying it, till the French ad- 
vancing to his afliſtance, enabled him to throw off all diſguiſe, 
without fearing the reſentment of his allies. For to cover 
this defection from the allies, it was further agreed, that Ca- 
tinat ſhould draw his army together, before the duke could 
bring his, to make head againſt him ; and that he ſhould 
be ordered to attempt the bombardment of Turin, that ſo the 
duke might ſeem to be forced, by the extremity of his affairs, 
to take ſuch conditions as were offered him, Accordingly, 
towards the end of May, marſhal de Catinat came down 
from the mountains of Savoy into the plains of Turin, with 
an army of near fifty thouſand men, and much ſuperior in 
number to the confederates. The duke of Savoy ſtill dif- 
ſembled ; and as if there had been no intelligence between 
him and the court of France, under pretence of defendin 

his places, he put all his own infantry into them, and ſent al 

the confederate forces to the camp at Montcallier, which he 
fortified by drawing a line from the Doero to the Po, in order, 


| az was pretended, to ſecure his capital city againit a bom- 
| bardment. 


Of all the officers in the French army, the marſhal de 


| Catinat alone was acquainted with the treaty, which occaſion- 
| ed ſome diſputes between him and the grand prior. The 
| duke, the better to cover his deſign, ſent out daily German 


parties to harraſs the French foragers, which generally re- 


| turned with advantage. I his the grand prior bore with great 
| impatience, and had often deſired leave of the marſhal to 
| charge them, but had ſtill been denied. Provoked by theſe 
| refuſals, and aſcribing the general's conduct either to want 
| of courage or experience, in the height of his zeal for the 
French king's ſervice, he acquainted him with Catinat's pro- 


ceedings, in a letter ſubſcribed by moſt of the other ſubaltern 
generals, "The king ſmiled at this information, and ſent an 


| anſwer, that the marſhal had obeyed his orders, and that, in 
| a ſhort time, the event would fully jullify his conduct. 
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The grand prior queſtioned the king's meaning, of which he 
no longer reaſon to doubt, when, on the 12th of July, 

a truce was concluded for a month, and afterwards continued 
to the 15th of September. The duke of Savoy endeavoured 
to obtain the conſent of the allies to this ſuſpenſion of arms ; 
but though they ſtill refuſed it, yet they behaved themſelves 
ſo, as if they had in effect accepted it. The duke had de- 
manded ſo much time, that he might, at leaſt with ſome 
ſhew of honour, diſengage himſelf from his confederates; for 
as early as the month of June, he had begun to throw off 
all diſguiſe ; and having communicated to the miniſters of the 
allies, the propoſals which France made him, and repreſent- 
ed the great ſuperiority of the enemies army, he owned his 
inclination to accept them, palliating his breach of the treaty 
of confederacy with ſeveral plauſible reaſons. Moreover, he 
wrote to moſt of the potentates concerned in the grand alli- 
ance, to aſk their conſent ; but though every one of them 
poſitively refuſed it, yet he did not ſtop here, but ſigned 
again openly the treaty, which he had ſecretly concluded ſome 
months before. The allies, on their part, left no mean: 
untried to bring him back to their intereſt. They made him 
offers more advantageous than the former; and count 
Mansfield, whom the emperor had fent expreſs on this im- 
rtant affair, propofed a match between the king of the 
"rural and the princeſs of Savoy, with an augmentation 
both of troops and ſubſidies. But all the count's eloquence, 
which he exerted on this occaſion, was to no purpoſe, for 
the duke remained firm in his former engagement. Prince 
Eugene, who commanded the Imperial troops, though nearly 
related to the duke, was extremely provoked at this unex- 
ed change; and prince Commercy, a youth of a violent 
ſpirit, was ſo enraged at it, that he ſent a challenge to the 
duke, who would have met him ſword in hand, but was with 
great difficulty prevented by ſome of his courtiers, who hap- 
pened to be informed of the challenge. This quarrel was 
ſoon after made up, and theſe two princes parted very good 
friends, In this interval, the French hoſtages for the treaty, 
the count de Thefle, and the marquis de Bouſole, arrived at 
Turin, with magnificent equipages; and at the ſame time 
the count de Tana and the marquis d'Aix, were ſent by the 

duke to Catinat's camp upon the ſame account, 

One of the chief reaſons, which made the duke of Savoy 
conceal his ſeparate peace with ſo much precaution, was (a 


has been noted) his deſign of getting the remaining part of 


the ſubſidies due to him from the confederates. He was par 
| —__ticutay 
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ticularly inſormed of a conſiderable remittance from England 1696. 
to Genoa, which he wanted to have had in his own coffers ; woo 
but the lord Galway being acquainted in time with his new. 
engagements, he ſtopped that money, of which he aſterwards 
made uſe in the Milaneſe, for the payment of the troops 
under his command, and of ſome Bavarians and Branden- 
burghers, which he took into the Engliſh ſervice. It is re- 
ported, that ſome of the ſubaltern generals of the allies had 
formed a deſign to ſeize on the city of Turin, of which they 
were already in poſſeſſion; ant at the ſame time to ſecure the 
duke's perſon, iu order to force him to break with France. 
Of this he was informed, but ſeemed little to mind or fear 
it; for though he durſt not go to the camp at Montcallier, yet 
he paſſed and repaſſed daily by the Spaniſh and German 
guard, as he went out of Turin, and often viewed their in- 
campment on the glacis of that city. After all, ſuch an en- 
terprize might eaſily have been executed, but to go through 
With it would have been almoſt impoſſible, conlidering the 
weakneſs of the confederates. and the ſtrength of the French, 
who, by the help of the inhabitants and the duke's troops, 
would quickly have made themſelves maſters of all the places 
in Piedmont, and ſhamefully turned out the intruders, Ac- 
cordingly, this project was diſdainfully rejected by the lord 
(alway, and the other generals in chief, who had more 
wiſdom than to violate the rights of ſovereignty in ſo unwar- 
rantable a manner. 

When the news of theſe proceedings reached Flanders, 
king William was incamped at Gemblours, where preſident 
de la Tour, the duke of Savoy's envoy, notified to him the 
ſeparate peace, which his maſter had made with the French 
king, and that the forces of the allies were to depart his 
country within a limited time, or be forced to it by his troops 
aſſiſted by thoſe of France; but that it was in the power of 
the confederates to make a neutrality, which ſhould include 
all Italy, within the ſame time. The king, who was juſtly 
concerned, that the duke ſhould by letter have excuſed the 
matter to the emperor, king of Spain, and the electors of 
Bavaria and Brandenburghb, and not to himſelf, received count 
de la Tour's meſſage with great coldneſs, and with his uſual 
reſervedneſs turned the diſcourſe to other ſubjects, 

The king of France, in conformity to the treaty, made a 
ſolemn reſignation of all manner of pretenſions to Savoy, and 

the duke's territories, whilſt the troops of the allies began 
to retire out of a country where they were already looked up- 
on as enemies; and to provide for the ſecurity of the Milz- 
WY neſt, 
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neſe, which the French forces, in conjunction with thoſe of 
Savoy, were to attack, in order to force the Spaniards to ac. 
cept of the neutrality that was offered them and the reſt of 
the confederates. The duke followed them cloſe, and upon 
the expiration of the truce, entered the Milaneſe at the 
head of the French and his own troops, by virtue of his 
commiſſion of generaliſſimo from the French king; and four 
days after laid ſiege to Valentia. Thus, by an adventure 
not to be parallelled in hiſtory, the ſame general commanded 
two contending armies in one campaign. Nay, it is re- 
markable, that the duke, before the allies departed his terri- 
tories, gave the orders to them, and at the ſame time to the 
French, both parties acknowledging him for their chief; a 
ſtrain of policy unknown even to his anceſtors, though they 
ſhewed themſelves inconſtant enough between the houſes of 
France and Auſtria upon ſeveral occafions. 

The ſiege of Valentia was rather a political than a formal 
attack, For though the duke of Savoy, who had all ho- 
nours paid him as generaliſſimo, was for making a vigorous 


attempt upon the place, becauſe it was agreed that all the 


conqueſts made on the Spaniards ſhould remain in his pol- 
ſeſſion ; yet Catinat having private orders from the French 
king not to obey the duke any further than his intereſt ſeem- 
ed to require it, being unwilling to ſuffer a prince, who had 
been already fo troubleſome a neighbour to France, to in- 
creaſe his power in Italy, he prolonged this ſiege as much as 
poſſible, in order to give the allies time to come in and ac- 
cept the neutrality, which was the chief thing the French 
king had in view. Mean while the treaty was carrying on 
by the prince of Fundi for the emperor, the marquis de Le- 


yum on the part of the Spaniards, the lord Galway for king 


illiam, and the marquis de St. Thomas for the duke of 
Savoy; and many conferences were held, before they could be 
brought to any concluſion. But though the Savoyards in good 
earneſt, and the French in appearance, were ſo cager to take 
Valentia, yet Catinat, for the reaſon beforementioned, hav- 
ing formed the attacks on the ſtrongeſt fide, and the gar- 
riſon, which conſiſted of near ſeven thouſand men, Germans, 
Spaniards, and French Proteſtants, making an obſtinate re- 


ſiſtance, the beſiegers, after thirteen days of open trenches, 


and the loſs of two thouſand men, had made no confiderable 
progreſs ; when unexpectedly the marquis de Leganez's meſ- 
ſenger brought the king 'of Spain's acceptance of the neu- 
trality of Italy, In this the Spaniards made a haſty ſtep ; for 


had they ſtaid a little longer, the great and continual _ 
| Wh which 
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the duke of Savoy to give them winter-quarters in Savoy. By 
this treaty it was agreed, "That there ſhould be a neutrality 
« or ſuſpenſion of arms till a general peace That the im- 
« perial and French troops ſhould depart out of Italy, and 
« return into their own countries, T hat in lieu of winter- 
« quarters, which the princes of Italy were otherwiſe obli- 
« ved to allow the Imperialiſts, they ſhould furniſh them with 
« three hundred thouſand crowns, that is to ſay, one third 
« before their retreat, and the remainder at a time prefixed, 
« upon ſufficient ſecurity : And that as ſoon as the Imperi- 
« aliſts ſhould begin to march off with ſome part of their 
« troops, the French proportionably ſhould do the like.” 
Thus by the intrigues and artful negotiations of France was 
concluded the particular peace of Italy; which undoubted] 

was a great ſtep towards a general one, through the advan- 
tage, which that court reaped from this neutrality ; ſince by 
it they not only faved great ſums of money, but were at 
liberty to turn their united forces againſt the reſt of the con- 
federates. Indeed an accident, which fell out not long be- 
fore, ſeemed to embroil the princes of Chriſtendom in new 


conteſts, and that was the death of John Sobieſki, the third King of 

of that name, king of Poland, who died of an apoplectic fit, Poland 

in the 7oth year of his age. His deceaſe, as it uſually happens dies. 

in elective kingdoms, was attended with much contuſion June 17. 
among his ſubjects, and great animoſities between the com- 


petitors for his crown. 
Thus ended the war in Piedmont, after it had laſted fix 
years: Pignerol was demoliſhed z but the French, by the 


treaty, might build another fort at Feneftrella, which is in 


the middle of the hills, and ſo would not be ſo important as 
Pignerol was, though it might prove an uneaſy neighbour to 


| the duke of Savoy. The duke's daughter was received in 
France as ducheſs of Burgundy, though not of the age of. 


conſent ; for ſhe was but ten years old. , 


This year proved alſo fatal to Mary Anne of Auſtria, queen Anne of 

mother of Spain, who died of a cancer in her breaſt, Her Auſtria 
death was as conſiderable a loſs to the confederates in general, dies. 

| as to the Spaniards in particular, conſidering her prevailing May 17. 

influence over the Spaniſh counſels, to make them take ſuch 

| reſolutions, as were conformable to the intereſts of the com- 


mon cauſe. She was daughter to the emperor Ferdinand 


| III. was born in 1634, and married in 1649 to Philip IV. 
| king of Spain, 
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1696. Our affairs at ſea went well, with relation to trade. All 

— 27 merchant fleets came ſafely home, and we made no con- 
Aﬀairs ſiderable loſſes. On the contrary, we took many of the 
t ſca. French privateers; which now gained little in a way of war 
c:net. that in ſome of the former years had been very advantageous 
| Berchet. to them. Upon the breaking out of the conſpiracy, orders 
| were ſent to fir George Rooke at Cadiz, to bring home the 
| ſquadron under his command, The Spaniards murmured at 
this; though it was reaſonable for the Engliſh to take care 
of themſelves in the firſt place. Sir George's arrival the latter 
end of April, diſſipated the fears ther the Breft and Toulon 
ſquadrons might join and intercept hima For the Toulon 
ſquadron had alſo orders to come about; and they got into 
Breſt and other harbours before fir George, being joined by 
ſome other men of war from the Downs, was ready to meet 
them. He left the French coaſts, and on the 23d of May 
went into Torbay ; from whence he ſet out for London, to 
aſſiſt at the admiraity-board, having reſigned the command to 
the lord Berkley. About three wecks after, Jord Berkley 
failed towards Uſhant, to inſult the coaſt of France. To 
that end, he commanded the Burford and Newcaſtle, with a 
[ fire-ſhip to land on the iſland of Guoy, and at the ſame 
| time ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent along the ſhore. I he fleet 
anchored near Belle-Iſle ; and the boats were immediately 
manned, and ordered to land upon Horeal, one of the iſlands 
called the Cardinals; which they did, and burnt the town, 
They had the like ſucceſs on Hodicke, another of thoſe iſlands, 
Three Engliſh and two Dutch men of war, with the long— 
boats, and other ſhips, and ſeven hundred ſoldiers and mari- 
ners, were ſent to join the men at Guoy, who, with thei: 
aſſiſtance, deſtroyed twenty villages, took as many ſmall 
veſſels, and killed and carried off one thouſand ſix hundred 
horſes and black cattle. Mean while, fir Martin Beckman, 
with the bomb-veſlels,. and ten men of war, under the com- 
| mand of captain Mees, arrived before St. Martin's, a trad- 
| ing town on the iſle of Rhee. About two thouſand bomb: 
| and carcaſſes were fired with ſuch ſucceſs, that the greateſt 
| | part of the town was burnt, or miſerably ſhattered. The 
French recovering their ſurprize, brought cannon and mor- 
| . tars to the ſhore, and fired upon the Engliſh, who content- 
| ing themſelves with the miſchief they had done, failed away 
| towards Olonng ; where they had but little ſucceſs, through 
| | a miſtake in the ſituation of the place. Theſe loſſes, though 
not conſiderable in themſelves, put the French affairs inte 
great diſtraction ; and the charge which they were N 
7 | . | : CIenc- 
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defending their coaft, was much greater than ours, in attack- 1696, 
ing it. But it is very probable that much greater advantage 
might have been made, if the fleet had not been fo divided, 
that faction appeared in every order, and in every motion. 
Nor did the king ſtudy to remedy this, but rather kept it up, 
and ſeemed to think that this was the way to pleaſe both 
parties ; though he found afterwards, that by all his manage- 
ment with the tories, he diſguſted thoſe who were affection- 
ate and zealous to him ; and that the tories had too deep an 
alienation from him, to be overcome with good uſage. Their 
ſubmiſſion, however, to him gained their end, which was to 
provoke the whigs to be froward and uneaſy. 

The French thought the miſchief done upon their coaſt Du Bart's 
to be in ſome meaſure repaired by the famous Du Bart, who ſacceſs 


with eight men of war, and four privateers, fell in with a ** lea, 


great fleet of Dutch merchant-ſhips, homeward-bound from 
the Sound, under convoy of fix or ſeven frigates ; and hav- 
ing taken the frigates, and burnt four of them, deſtroyed 
about thirty merchant-men, and took ſeveral of the reſt. 
This was the ſtate of affairs at home and abroad this ſum- 
mer. 

The 8th of September the parliament of Scotland met at Affairs of 
Edinburgh ; and the lord Murray, ſecretary of ſtate, and Scotland. 
lately created carl of Tullibardine, was appointed the king's Burnet. 
commiſſioner. Scotland was now falling under great miſery, 
by reaſon of two ſucceſſive bad harveſts, which exhauſted | 
that nation, and drove away many of their people; the great- 
eſt number went over to Ireland. The parliament was very 
thin, to whom the commiſſioner made a ſpeech on the occa- 
ſion of their meeting; as did likewiſe the lord Polwarth, 
chancellor of Scotland. Two days after the king's letter was 
read, and then all the members ſigned an aſſociation, the 
ſame in ſubſtance with that in England. They reſolved to 
give the king a ſupply of 1, 440, oool. Scots, to be raiſed by 
a land-ceſs, and an additional exciſe, for maintaining the 
ſtanding forces both by ſea and land. And conſidering the 
danger this kingdom was in by the late conſpiracy, they or- 
dered an act to be brought in, for ſecuring their religion, 
lives, and properties, in caſe his majeſty ſhould come to an 
untimely death; and another for obliging all in public truſt 
to ſign the aſſociation. Theſe acts being paſſed, which were 
great checks upon the enemies of the government, the par- 
liament, on the 12th of October, was adjourned to the 8th 
of December. | 
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1696. On the 3oth of May the lord Capel, lord deputy of Ire- 
—— land, dying after a long ſickneſs, the council, in purſuance 
Affairs of Of an act made in the 33d year of king Henry VIII. elected 
Ireland. the lord chancellor Porter to be lord juſtice, and chief g0- 
vernor of that Kingdom, till the king's pleaſure was known. 
The Iriſh parliament met at Dublin, the 27th of June, ac- 
cording to their laſt adjournment. In the lords houſe the 
king's commiſhon was read, appointing the lord chief juſtice 
Haly to be their ſpeaker ; and the commons, at the ſame 
time, having expelled Mr. Sanderſon, the only member of 
the houſe who had not ſigned the aſſociation, adjourned to 
the 4th of Auguſt ; upon which day fir Charles Porter, lord 
chancellor, and the earls of Montrath and Drogheda, now 
appointed lords juſtices and general governors of Freland, ſig- 
nified the king's pleaſure to the parliament, that they ſhould 
farther adjourn themſelves, t 
On the 8th of December fir Charles Porter was ſeized with 
a fit of an apoplexy, and died immediately, 
The king The king being weary of a campaign, that afforded him 
returns to no opportunity for action, left the army towards the latter end 
England. of Auguſt under the command of the elector of Bavaria, 
and went to his uſual diverſion of ſtag-hunting about his 
palaces of Dieren and Loo. On the 14th of September, he 
ſet out from Loo, accompanied by the duke of Zell, (a prince 
whom he ever reſpected as a father, and loved as a brother) 
and the next day went to Cleves, where he was magnificent - 
ly entertained by the court of Brandenburg, who were come 
thither on purpoſe to receive his viſit. Having ſpent two 
days at this agreeable place, the king and the duke of Zell 
went back to Loo, where three days after he was followed 
by the elector of Brandenburg, in return of his viſit at that 
GR. 4. court. Having ſtaid three weeks longer at this place, the 
King went to the Hague, and embarked on board the William 
and Mary yatcht, attended by a ſquadron of men of war 
under the command of vice-admiral Aylmer. Two days 
a'ter he landed at Margate, and arrived the ſame evening at 
Kenſington. : 
Theſe- The parliament, after ſeveral prorogations, being met at 
cond ſeſſi: Weſtminſter on the 20th of October, the king made the fol- 


on of the jo wine ſpeech 
ied wt owing fp ech to both houſes, 


liament. * | | 
Odiob. ao. My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The 6& [ Have called you together as ſoon as was poſſible ; 2nd 
king's „  T think it a great happineſs, that this year has paſied 
ſpeech, | „ without 
1 H. 12 ; 5 
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« without any diſadvantage abroad or diſorder at home, con- 
« ſidering our great diſappointment in the funds given at 
« your laſt meeting, and the difficulties, which have ariſen 
« upon the recoining of the money. _ 1 

« This is fo r a proof of the good diſpoſition of 
« my army, and of the ſteady affections of my people, that 
« T cannot but take notice of it with great ſatisfaction. Our 
« enemies have not been without hopes, that ſuch a con- 
« juncture might have proved fatal to us. But, as the 
« have failed in thoſe expectations, ſo I am fully perſuaded, 
ce that your unanimous proceedings in this ſeſſion will make 
« them for ever deſpair of an advantage from any diſagree- 
« ment among ourſelves, 

«© It muſt be confeſſed, that the buſineſs which you have 
« before you, will be very great, becauſe of the neceſſity of 
e ſupplying former deficiencies, as well as making provi- 
4 ſions for the next year's ſervice, | 

« And upon this occaſion, it is fit for me to acquaint you, 
« that ſome overtures have been made in order to the en- 
e tering upon a negotiation for a general peace. But I am 
<« ſure we ſhall agree in opinion, that the only way of treat- 
« ing with France is with our ſwords in our hands; and 
« that we can have no reaſon to expect a ſafe and honourable 
peace, but by ſhewing ourſelves prepared to make a vi- 
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« gorous and effectual war. In order to which, I do very 


« earneſtly recommend to you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
« commons, that you would conſider of raiſing the neceſ- 
« ſary ſupplies, as well for maintaining the honour of par- 
<« liaments in making good the funds already granted, as for 
carrying on the war the next year; which I think ought 


© not to be leſs than what was intended to be raiſed for that 
« purpoſe the laſt ſeſſion. 


« I muſt alſo put you in mind of the civil liſt, which 
© cannot be ſupported without your help; and the miſerable 
condition of the French proteſtants does oblige me to 
* mention them to you again. 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


ce It may deſerve your conſideration, whether there do not 
ſtill remain ſome inconveniencies relating to the coin, 
which ought to be remedied. And I hope you will find 
out the beſt expedients for the recovery of credit, which 


eis abſolutely neceſſary, not only with reſpect to the war, 
but for carrying on of trade, 
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1696. I am of opinion, that there is not one good Engliſh- 

© man who is not intirely convinced, how much does de- 
<< pend upon this ſeſſion ; and therefore I cannot but hope 
for your unanimity and diſpatch in your reſolutions, which 


« at this time are more neceſſary than ever for the ſafety and 
„ honour of England.” 


Remarks Whoever was conſulted in forming and drawing up of 
on the king William's ſpeeches, the wiſdom and fpirit of them are 
king's his own; and there are in them a temper and complacency, 
ſpeeches. which cannot but affect all that heard or read them, let the 
neceſſity of his affairs oblige him ever ſo often to call upon 

his parliament for ſupplies, towards carrying on a war in 
which he engaged by their advice. The difference between 

this government and that of the princes who reigned imme- 

diately before him, may be conceived in part even by their 
ſpeeches, The little deference thoſe princes ſhewed to par- 
liaments, on almoſt all occaſions, was a proof of their diſ- 

poſition to get rid of them, and rule without them, when- 

ever it was in their power; as the complacency and temper 

in king William's ſpeeches were proofs that he looked upon 

himſelf. as the father of his people, who could not well avoid 

making him ſuitable returns of duty and affection. Accord- 

ingly the houſe of commons unanimouſly voted, * That 

«© they would ſupport his majeſty and government againſt all 

* his enemies both at home and abroad; and that they 

© would effectually aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the pre- 

«« ſent war againſt France, and that an humble addreſs 

« ſhould be prepared to be preſented to his majeſty purſuant 

* to the ſaid reiolution.” This addreſs, being drawn up by 

Mr. Montague, chancellor of the Exchequer, was preſented 


to the king by the whole houſe, on the 23d of October, and 
was as follows: 


«© May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, | 


The com- ©* HIS is the eighth year, in which your majeſty's mol! 
mons ad- dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons in parliament 
dreſs. ** afſembled, have aſſiſted your majeſty with large ſupplies 
Pr. H. C. «© for carrying on a juſt and neceſſary war, in defence of our 
III. 27. « religion, preſervation of our laws, and vindication of the 
rights and liberties of the people of England, which we 

«© have hitherto preſerved, and by the bleſſing of God, upon 

© your majeſty's conduct and good 3 will ſtedfaſtly 

© maintain and entail upon our poſterity, 1 
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“ This hath coſt the nation much blood and treaſure, but 1696. 


< the hopes of accompliſhing ſo great and glorious a work ———— 


4 have made your ſubjects chearfully ſupport the charge. 
« And to ſhew your majeſty and all chriſtendom, that the 
« commons of England will not be amuſed or diverted from 
their firm reſolutions of obtaining by war a ſafe and ho- 
% nourable peace, we do, in the name of all thoſe we re- 
< preſent, renew our aſſurances to your majeſty, that this 
«© houfe will ſupport your majeſty and your government 
„ againſt all your enemies both at home and abroad; and 
< that they will effectually aſſiſt you in the proſecution and 
carrying on the preſent war againſt France.“ | 


To this the king returned the following anſwer : 
« Gentlemen, 


The continuance of your zeal and affection is the thing 
*© in the world I value moſt; and I will anſwer it by all the 
ways I can think of, and will make your good, and the 
*© ſafety of the nation, the principal care of my life.” 


Theſe aſſurances of affection on the one ſide, of loyalty on 
the other, and of mutual confidence in both, being given, 
the commons entered upon the three great affairs, recom- 
mended to them from the throne ; namely, the further re- 
medying the ill ſtate of the coin; the providing a ſupply 
for the next year's ſervice; and the reftoring of public 


credit ; all which had a near dependance upon each other, 
and made the difficulties more intricate. | 


As to the coin, the commons reſolved, that they would 8 
not alter the ſtandard of gold or filver in fineneſs, weight, or ing of the 


denomination; and becauſe the circulation of guineas had parlia- 


been obſtructed of late, by reaſon of the want of other coin, ment a- 
and the act made the laſt ſeſſion to take off the obligation ot bout the 
coining gold, a bill was paſſed, which received the royal coin. 
aſſent, for leave to import guineas, and coin gold at the Ib 


Mint. While guineas, for want of ſilver money, were cur- 
rent at thirty ſhillings, the Dutch and other foreigners im- 
ported as many as they could find into England, and laid 
them out in the moſt merchantable wares ; by this means 
they made a gain of their guineas, of as much as the then 


currency of them was, above their real value, which was ſo 


much loſs to the Engliſh, and to prevent this inconvenience, 
the bill againſt importing guineas was paſt, But now that 


id. 
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1696, the value of guineas was reduced to little more than the real 
voalue, that. reaſon againſt bringing them in ceaſed. Two 
other acts were alſo paſſed ; one, for the further remedying 
the il! ſtate of the coin, and the other for encouraging the 
bringing wrought plate into the Mint to be coined, By 
theſe acts, the hammered money and plate were to be re- 
ceived at hve ſhillings and four-pence an ounce, 
The ſup- As to the ſupply, the commons having conſidered the ſtate 
ply for of the war for the year 1697, both in relation to the nay 
1697. and land- forces, which, at their deſire, had been laid before 
them, they granted the ſum. of two millions, three hundred 
and ſeventy-two. thouſand, one hundred and ninety- ſeven 
pounds for the maintenance of forty thouſand ſeamen, and 
of two marine regiments, and for the ordinary of the navy, 
and the charge of the regiſtry of feamen ; and the ſum of two 
millions five hundred and ſeven thouſand, eight hundred and 
eighty-two pounds, for the maintaining eighty- ſeven thouſand 
four hundred and forty men, to be employed in England and 
beyond the ſeas; and for the extraordinary ſervice of the 
office of ordnance, the pay of the general officers, and the 
charge of the tranſports, hoſpitals, and other contingencies of 
the war. Belides which, they voted the ſum of one hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds for making good the defici- 
ency in recoining, the hammered money, and the recompence 
to be given for bringing plate into the Mint e. 

To raiſe the ſums granted for the proſecution of the war, 
the commons had recourſe to the moſt equal of all impo- 
ſitions, a general poll-tax, laying a duty upon all perſons ac- 
cording to the true value of their real and perſonal eſtates, 
profeſhons, employments, &c. So that none were exempt 
from the tax, but ſuch as received alms ; and at the ſame 

| time they laid three ſhillings in the pound upon land f. 
The pub- But the great difficulty was to find a way to reſtore public 
lic credit credit. All tallies and funds ſettled by parliament, eſpecially 
reſtored. ſuch as were remote, were exchanged for ready money at a 


Bornet. 


Pr. H. C. For raiſing this ſum, a duty 


of fix-pence per ounce was laid 
upon all plate that ſhould not 
be brought in; and a duty of 
twenty per cent. upon all paper, 
paſteboard, vellum, and parch- 
ment imported, and 171. 10s. 
upon the ſame goods made in 
this kingdom, or in ſtock, for 
the term of two years, 


A duty of 15s. per cent. was 
a'ſo laid upon leather for three 
years. The old ſubſidy of ton- 
nage and poundage was allo 
doubled (dying wares excepted) 
ſor two years and three quar- 
ters, and an additional aid of 
one ſhilling in the paund upon 
land. 5 


very 
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very great loſs, and the government was obliged to make ex- 
ceſſive diſcounts and allowances to bring treaſure into the 
Exchequer. This great loſs of credit, which was like to 
have proved fatal to our affairs abroad the laſt ſummer, aroſe 
chiefly from two cauſes : The deficiencies of all the parlia- 
mentary funds {particularly the unhappy project of the Jand- 
bank, which totally failed, and did not produce one penny 
of above two millions and a half, with which it was charged) 
and the recoining of the filver. It is eaſy to imagine what 
ſtreights the nation was in, when the notes of the bank of 
England, which had been a great help to the public, were 
diſcounted at twenty, and tallies at forty, fifty, or ſixty per 
cent. The government had contracted a great debt; and 
theſe arrears were put upon the funds of the revenue, which 
had been granted but for five years, and that term was now 
expiring. Great numbers of tallies were on funds very re- 
mote, and many had no funds at all. Hereby the truſt and 
good opinion of the people were fo, far loſt, that thoſe few, 
who had any money to lend, ſhewed the greateſt backward- 
neſs imaginable to bring it into the Exchequer, when they 
could employ it in ſtock-jobbing to ſo great advantage upon 
the Royal Exchange ; and therefore all loans to the govern- 
ment were procured on exorbitant premiums. 

All men were amazed, and wondered what meaſures the 
parliament would take in ſuch perplexing difficulties, hardly 
believing it poſſible to find out any expedient that could be 
effectual to repair ſo great a miſchief. The enemies of the 
government had now the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it ſufficiently 
diſtreſſed, ſince our affairs could not be more embarraſſed 
than they were at this juncture. And as the wiſeſt men 
without doors were at a loſs how to cure this evil, ſo the 
malecontents concluded, that it never would be cured, and 
therefore conſidered the government as deſperate, and tri- 
umphed in the expectation of a ſudden revolution. But this 
parliament, which was principally animated by the wiſdom, 
ſagacity, and eloquence of Mr. Mountague, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, being fully convinced, that the reſtoration 
of public credit was a point of the utmoſt importance, in- 
ſtead of being diſcouraged by the difficulty of effecting it, 
were rather excited to undertake the work with greater zeal 
and application. They were made ſenſible, that one great 
ſpring of this miſchicf, was the deficiencies of ſeveral aids and 
duties, which neither had been nor ever would be ſufficient 
to anſwer the principal and intereſt charged upon them ; and 
that theſe deficiencies, and the remoteneſs of th: courſe of pay- 
ments, 
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it 1696. ments, were the true reaſons why the owners of ſuch tallies 
avere frequently neceſſitated, for the procuring of ready 
money, to diſpoſe of them at a great loſs; by which means 

the public credit was extremely weakened, commerce inter- 

rupted, and other public and private affairs exceedingly per- 

plexed. The commons therefore came to a reſolution, ** That 

« a ſupply be granted to make good the deficiencies of par- 

c liamentary funds; and afterwards ordered an eſtimate to 

be laid before them of what ſums were wanting to ſatisfy and 
diſcharge all the principal and intereſt due on the ſeveral 

funds; and the computation being made, the whole amount- 

ed to five millions one hundred and fixty thouſand four hun- 

dred pounds, In order to diſcharge this immenſe arrear, 

the commons continued divers duties arifing not only by the 
cuſtoms, but by continued and additional impoſitions ; paper 

and parchments, births and marriages, windows, the ſub- 

ſidies of tonnage and poundage, after the day on which they 

would otherwiſe have expired, to the iſt day of Auguſt 1706 ; 

and appointed all the monies which ſhould ariſe, and be 

brought into the Exchequer from any of theſe taxes or duties 

thus continued, to be the general fund for making good all 

| the deficient ones, by the ſatisfaction and payment of the 
principal and intereſt due thereupon, And that all occaſion 

| of complaint might be removed, and equal proviſion made 
|; for all, the parliament directed, that all monies ariſing from 
the duties, appropriated for the general fund, ſhould be di- 
| ſtributed and applied to pay principal and intereſt upon every 
one of the deficient funds, in proportion to the ſum of which 
they were deficient ; and that all the money which ſhould be 
in ſuch a due proportion diſtributed, ſhould be paid out to 
all who were intitled to receive the ſame, in ſuch courſe and 
order, as if the ſame were monies really ariſing by the re- 
ſpeRive deficient funds, and that without being diverted, miſ- 
applied, or poſtponed. Beſides, to remove all doubts about 
the ſecurity intended to be given, in caſe, on the iſt of Au- 
guſt 1700, or within three months then next enſuing, the 
whole produce of the ſeveral funds and revenues appropriated 
for a general fund, together with other grants then in being, 
ſhould not be ſufficient to diſcharge the ſum of 5,160,400 l. 
intended to be diſcharged, that then what was deficient, 
ſhould be made good out{of ſuch aids or revenues, as ſhould be 
granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. Thus in one ſeſſion 
the parliament not only raiſed a ſupply of above five millions 
for the ſervice of the next year, but alſo provided a ſufficient 
ſecurity for a debt of five millions more, Nor was this all, 
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for the parliament likewiſe took into conſideration, by what 1696. 


means they might ſupport the credit of the bank of England,. 
which was now ready to fink. 


To this end, it was agreed to engraft upon the capital ſtock 
of the bank 800,000, more by new ſubſcriptions, at eight 
per cent. intereft, to be paid by tallies and bank notes. Ac- 
cordingly, a million was ſubſcribed and paid in that manners. 


s The proportion was four- 
fifths of the ſubſcriptions in tal- 
lies, and one fifth in bank notes, 
and an intereſt of eight per 
cent. was allowed, as well for 
ſuch tallies, that ſhould be 
brought in to enlarge cheir ſtock 
by new ſubſcriptions, as for thoſe 
tallies which the company was 
then poſſeſſed of, provided they 
did not exceed the value of thole 
bank note, which ſhould be 
paid in upon this engraftment 
on their ſtock ; and for ſecuring 
the payment of this intereſt of 
eight per cent. the additional 
duty on ſalt was afterwards 
granted and appropriated. The 
time of the continuance of the 
bank of England they thought 
fit to extend to the year 1710, 
and reſolved likewiſe, That 
before the day were fixed for 
* the beginning the new ſub- 
* ſcriptions, the old ſtock be 
* made one hundred per ceat. 
and that what ſhould exceed 
« that value, ſhould be divided 
« among the old members. 
That all the intereſt due on 
« thoſe tallies, which ſhould be 
& ſabſcribed into the bank Rock, 
at the time appointed for ſub- 
« ſcription, to the end of the 
« laſt preceding quarter on each 
* tally, be allowed as principal. 
* That liberty be given by par- 
„ liament to enlarge the num- 
«© ber of bank bills, to the value 
of the ſum, which ſhould be 


This 


* ſo ſubſcribed, over and above 
* the 1,200,000). provided they 

be obliged to anſwer ſuch bills 
at demand ; aud in default 
thereof, to be anſwered by 
the Exchequer out of the firſt 
money que to them. That 
no other bank be erected, 
permitted, or allowed by a& 
of parliament within this 
„ kingdom, during the continu- 
«« ance of the — of England. 
That on ſuch new ſettlement, 
© the bank of England be ex- 
« empted from all manner of 
parliamentary taxes. That 
no act of the corporation 
ſhoald forfeit the particular 
intereſts of any perſon con- 
« cerned therein. That pro- 
* viſion be made for the effec 
tual preventing the officers 
of the Exchequer, and all 
other officers and receivers of 
the revenue, from diverting, 
delaying, or obſtrufting rhe 
courſe of payments to the 
bank. That care be taken 
to prevent the altering, coun- 
terfeiting, or forging any 
bank bills or notes; as like- 
wile againſt the defacing, raſ- 
ing, or altering any indorſe- 
ment upon any ſuch bill or 
% note. That the eſtate and in- 
tereſt of each member in the 
ſtock of the corporation be 
made a perſonal eſtate. And 
© flaſtly, that no contract or a- 
greement made for any bank 
Mp ſtock 
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This expedient came from Mr. Mountague, and though many 


perſons who were intereſted in it, could not preſently appre- 
hend the reaſonableneſs of it, yet the advantages which they 
afterwards received, fully convinced them, that no other 
way could have been found to reſtore their loſt credit. For, 
the value of two hundred thouſand pounds in bank notes be- 
ing ſunk by the new ſubſcriptions, the reſt, as it was reaſon- 
able to believe they would, began preſently to riſe in worth ; 
and ſo likewiſe did the tallies, after ſo many as amounted to 
eight hundred thouſandpounds were paid in to enlarge the bank. 
Upon this the credit of the bank recovered immediately, till 
in a few weeks their notes, which bore no intereſt, were 
equal with money, and their bills that bore intereſt, better 
than money. And by this means the face of affairs was 


quickly much changed for the better ; credit began to revive, 


and money to circulate on moderate terms; foreign exchange 
was leſs to our diſadvantage, and ſoon after to an equality ; 
and whatever hardſhips the people had undergone by reaſon 
of the war, and the recoining of filver money, which could 


not but occaſion many complaints; yet the greateſt part at- 


tributed this to the neceſſity of affairs, and began to hope, 

both from the proſpect of a peace, and the wiſdom of thoſe 

at the helm, that they ſhould enjoy more favourable times. 
Another evil of no leſs difficulty or importance than the 


ties by the loſs of credit, and which was one of the cauſes of that loſs, 


ſcarcity of remained till to be removed, the great ſcarcity of money, 
money re- The parliament, to prevent diſappointments by ſettling funds, 


which might be deficient, came to a reſolution, ** That the 
4 ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 1697 ſhould be raiſed 
cc within the year.” But how could above five millions be 
raiſed within the year, while the filver money was called in 
and recoining ; and there was not current coin enough in 
the nation to anſwer the occaſions of trade, and ſcarcely the 
conveniencies and neceſſities of life? This vote of parliament 
ſeeming impraQticable, the enemies of the government made 
themſelves merry with it; and many, even. of the king's 
beſt friends, imagined, that the parliament by this rather ex- 
preſſed their zeal and willingneſs, than their ability to ſup- 


port the ſtate, and maintain the preſent ſettlement. But the 


K ally regiſtered in the books of making fuck contract.“ 


parliament made money without bullion, and diſtributed 
great quantity of coin without the help of the Mint. T his 


** ſtock to be bought or ſold, © the bank within ſeven days, 
„be valid in law or equity, un- * and actually transferred with- 
s leſs the ſaid contract be actu- in fourteen days next after the 


Was 
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was done by authorizing the lords of the treaſury to iſſue out 


bills from the Exchequer at ſeveral times, to the value of 


above two millions ; which bills were firſt appointed to be 
brought in and ſunk upon the poll-tax. But before the 
ſeſſion ended, the parliament being convinced by the firſt 
collection of that duty, that it would prove very deficient, 
they appointed the Exchequer bills to be brought in on any 
other of the king's revenues, excepting the land- tax; and 
allowed an intereſt of feven pounds twelve ſhillings a year 
upon the ſecond iſſuing the bills of the Exchequer ; whereas 
at firſt they bore no intereſt. By this the parliament laid a 
good foundation for paper-money to ſupply the place of our 
ſilyer coin; for ſo many payments were at this time to be 
made into the Exchequer, that when the people had aſſurance 
given them, that the Exchequer notes ſhould be received 
back again in the payment of the king's taxes, they were 
very well ſatisfied to take them, at firſt indeed at a ſmall diſ- 
count, but not long aſter at an equality. A great number of 
theſe notes were only for five or ten pounds, which anſwered 
the neceſſities of commerce among the meaner people for the 
common conveniencies of life; and that thoſe who had ad- 
vanced money in loans on any part of the king's revenue, 
might not be obliged to receive it back in notes, that were 
under the value of money, to ſtrengthen the reputation of 
theſe bills, the parliament authorized the lords of the treaſury 
to contract with any corporation or numbers of private men, 
and to allow them a competent premium, provided they ob- 
liged themſelves to exchange thoſe notes for ready money, 
when tendered to them for that purpoſe: Which the lords of 
the treaſury did accordingly. The credit of the Exchequer 
notes being thus ſecured, they daily roſe nearer to par, till at 
laſt they exceeded the value of money; and whereas the 
truſtees, with whom the government had contracted to ex- 
change them, were at firlt allowed ten per cent. as a pre- 
mium, they were afterwards contented to do it for four. Theſe 
bills, which the people were ſatished to receive, becauſe they 
knew the Exchequer would receive them again as ſo much 
ready money, ſo well ſupplied the want of money till new 
coin was iſſued from the Mint, that trade and commerce 
were maintained, and mutual payments made fo as to anſwer 
the neceſſities of the government and the people. This pro- 
ject was likewiſe owing to Mr. Mountague, as well as that 


5 


of recoining the money, which thoſe very men who envied 


molt his ſucceſs in the houſe of commons, and growing power 
Ver, II. * at 
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1696. at court, were afterwards contented to call a fortunate te- 
Dan merity. | | F- 1 g | 
The civil Whilſt the commons were employed in ſettling the funds 


lia ſettled for the ſupplies and arrears, they received, a meſſage from the 


ing, importing, That his majeſty finding himſelf under 
<< great difficulties for want of money to ſupply the occaſions 
ce of the civil liſt, he had thought it neceſſary to remind the 
© houſe of that part of his ſpeech, which related to that 
<< head, deſiring, that ſpeedy care might be taken to make 


„ effectual proviſion for it.” Upon this it was reſolved, 


that a ſupply of 5 15, cool. be granted for the ſupport of the 
civil liſt ; to be raiſed by a duty of fix pence per buſhel upon 
malt for three years and a quarter vw. 3 

The great buſineſs of this ſeſſion, which held longeſt in 
both houſes, was a bill relating to fir John Fenwick, who had 
been concerned in the late aſſaſſination and invaſion plot. This 
affair was of ſuch a nature, that it deſerves to be related in 
a particular manner. Fenwick endeavouring to fly over into 
France under the borrowed name of Thomas Ward, was 
ſeized at New Romney in Kent with Robert Webber, an 
attorney, and from thence brought up to London, and on the 
x1th of June 1696, ae, priſoner to the Tower, and 
afterwards to Newgate. As ſoon as he was apprehended, he 


wrote the following letter, with a black lead. pencil, to his 
lady, but directed to Mrs. Farrar, 


her woman at the lady 
Carliſle's. 23 


„What I feared is at laſt happened. Had I come alone, 
% had done it; but the other was, betrayed from London. 
It is God's will; ſo we muſt, ſubmit. I know nothing 
can fave my life, but my lord Carliſle's going over to him 
[king William] backed by the reſt of the Nai of the 

d Becauſe the impoſitions al- 
ready laid did not fully anſwer 
the ſums: voted, the commons 
reſolved, that towards the ſupply 
graated for carrying on the war, 
and for the fupport of the civil 
liſt, over and above the duties 
a.readv' payable, a further duty 
be laid upon all cyder, perry, 
liquors called ſweets, mum, wine, 
and upon all goods made of or 
mixed with wool, filk, or hair. 
And that, for making good the 


deficiency of the proviſion for 
payment of the intereſt of the 
tranſport-debt for the reducing 
of Ireland, a duty of four poun!: 
per annum be laid tpon all 
hawkers and pedlars for one 
year; and that every hawke: 
and pedlar, travelling with at 
horſe, aſs, or mule, :ſhoutd pay 
four pounds more per annul 
for each horſe, ass, or: mule be 
ſhould io travel with. 


« Howard 
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elſe to ſay. All friends muſt be made; my lord Devon- 
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Howards to beg it; and offering, that I will live abroad 


all his time, where I cannot hurt him; and that I will 
never draw ſword againſt him. I muſt leave it to you what 


ſhire may perhaps by my lady ; my lord Godolphin and 
my lord Pembroke by my lady Montgomery ; Mr. Nelſon 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; my lord. Arran might 
enga 
| believe, if my lord Carliſle would go, it were beſt ; be- 
fore my trial; or elſe they will cut me ſhort for want of 
time. If he can prevail with him for a pardon, he will 
procure it as well before my trial as after; at leaſt, he may 
prevail for a reprieve till ſome can come over to him. M 

lord alſo will have an opportunity to engage Bentinck, [the 
earl of Portland] and get my lord of Eſſex to join with 
him. 1 cannot think what elſe to ſay, but the great care 
muſt be the jury. If two or three could be got, that 
would ſtarve the reſt, that or nothing can ſave me. Money, 
I know, would do it; but alas! that is not to be had, 
nor ſhall I get enough for counſel. I beg of you not to 
think of being ſhut up with me: I know it will kill you; 
and beſides, F have no ſuch friend as you to take care of 
my buſineſs, though it would be the comfort of my life, 
the little time it laſts, to have you with me. And I have 
this only comfort now left, that my death will make you 
eaſy. My deareſt life, grieve not for me, but reſign me 
to God's will. You will hear, as ſoon as they bring me 
to town, where they put me, and then I would have a 
ſervant or ſomebody with me. I am interrupted, ſo I can 
ſay no more now. Engage fir John Lowther, the new 
lord, who has more intereſt than any body. Let my lord 
Scarſdale engage Jermaine to engage Overkirk for me. 
Speak to my lord Arlington, If my trial could be put off 
till the king comes back, there would be more opportunity 
to ſollicit him i.“ This letter being delivered to Mr. 


Webber, the companion of fir John Fenwick's flight, was 
intercepted by the mayor of Romney, and brought to the 


4 In this letter fir John Fen- 
Wick pretends to have a very 


great affection and tenderneſs 


tor his lady, aunt to the earl of 
Carliſle, mentioned in this let- 
ter; but it may well be fuſpeci- 
ed, that his diſtieſs, and the 


need of her relations afliſt- 


ance to get him out of it, if 
poſſible, had that effect on his 
paſſion, which was diverted not 
long before by an amour with 
Mrs. Laſſels an actreſs, who ap- 
peared in mourning, as if ſte 
had been his relict after his 


death. 
2 lords 
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lords juſtices. Sir John, who was ignorant of the miſcarriage 


— at the firſt examination before their excellencies, denied ever 5 


thing which he was charged with. But the lords juſtices 
producing his letter, and telling him, „he was not of the 
ſame mind; when he wrote it,” fir John was confounded, 


and made no reply, being utterly ſilenced by ſuch a contetſion | 


of his guilt, atteſted under his own hang. 

Fenwick's deſign of getting a jury, or making friends to 
the king for a pardon, being found impracticable, there was 
another expedient ſuggeſted by the earl of Peterborough, 
Who, though he had been a great inſtrument in the revolu— 
tion, yet, to gratify his private reſentment, adviſed fir Joh 
to ſet up a counter-plot, by impeaching ſeveral of the king's 
beſt ſriends, as guilty of conſpiring againit him. Accordingly 
fir John, in his private treaty with the duke of Devonſhire, 
deſired an afſurance of life, upon his promiſe to tell all be 
knew. But the king refuſed that, and would have it left to 
himſelf to judge of the truth and the importance of the Gif. 
coveries which he ſhould make. So reſolving to caſt himſelf 
upon the king's mercy, he ſent him a paper, in which, after 
a dare account of the conſultations among the Jacobites {in 
which he took care to charge none of his own party}: he-taid, 
that king James and thoſe who were employed by him, had 
aſſured him, that the duke of Shrewſbury, the carl of Mer]- 
borough, the lord Godophin, and admiral Rufle] were . 
conciled to him, and were now in his interelts, and acti: 
for him: That the earl of Bath was to betray Flymouth into 
the hands of the French king, and that commiſſury Crawford 
had ſent over to France a liſt of the forces in England. liz 
was a diſcovery that could ſignify nothing but to give the 
king a jealouſy of thoſe perſons ; for he did not offer the 
leaſt ſhadow or circumſtance, either of proof or of preſump- 
tion to ſupport this accuſation; Ihe king, not being ,{atis- 
fied with this, ſent an order for bringing him to a trial, unless 
he made fuller diſcoveries. He defired to be further examined 

by the lords juſtices, to whom he, being upon oath, told ſome 


more particulars ; but he took care to name none of his ow! 


ſide except thoſe againſt whom evidence was already brought, 


or who were fafe and beyond ſea. Some few others he named, 


who were in matters of leſs conſequence, that did not amount 

to high-treaſon, je owned a thread of negotiations, which 

had paffed between them and king James, or the court of 

France. e faid, that the earl of Ayleſbury had gone over 

o 1 and had been admitted to a private audience of 
2 French king, in which he had propos the ſeading over 
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join them. It appeared by his diſcoveries, that the Jacobites 
in England were much divided; ſome of whom were called 
Compounders, and others Noncompounders, The Com- 
pounders deſired ſecurities from king James for the preſerva- 
tion of the religion and liberties of England ; whereas the 
others were for truſting him upon diſcretion, without aſking 
any terms, putting all in his power, and relying gurely on 
his honour and generoſity. Theſe ſeemed indeed to act more 
ſuitably to the great principle upon which they all inſiſted, 
that kings have their power from God, and are account able 
only to him for the exerciſe of it. Dr. Lloyd, the deprived 
biſhop of Norwich, was the only eminent clergyman who 
went into this ſcheme ; and therefore all that party had upon 
Sancroit's death, recommended him to king James to have 
his nomination for Canterbury. Fenwick put all this in 
writing, upon aſſurance, that he ſhould not be forced to wit- 
nets any part of it. When that was ſent to the king, all ap- 
pearing to be io ttifling, and no other proof being offered for 
any part of it, except his own word, which he had ſtipu- 
lated, ſhould not be made uſe of, ſent an order to bring him 
to his trial. But as the king was ſlow in ſending this order, 
ſo the duke of Devonſhire, who had been in the ſecret ma- 
nagement of the matter, was for ſome time in the country. 
The lords juitices delayed the matter till he came to town; 
and then the king's coming was ſo near, that it was reſpited 
till he arrived. By theſe delays ſir john gained his main de- 
lien, which was to practiſe upon the witneſſes. His lady be- 
ean with caprain Porter, who was offered, that if he would 
go beyond fea, he ſhould have three hundred guineas in hand, 
more to be conniitted to him upon his firſt landing in 8 
wich an aſſurance of king James's pardon, and likewiſe an 
annuity of thice hundred pounds a year, of which Fenwick 
was to pay one hundred. Captain Porter hearkened ſo far 
to the propolition, that he drow thoſe who were in treaty with 
him, together with the lady herſelf, who carried the ſum 
which he-was to receive, to a meeting, where he had pro- 
vided witneftes, who ſhould overhear all that paſſed, and 
ſhould; upon a ſignal, come in, and ſeize them with the 
money; which was done, and a proſecution upon it was 
ordered. The practice was fully proved, and the perſons 
concerned in it were cenſured and puniſhed. So captain 
Porter was no more to be dealt with. Mr. Cardell Good- 


man, who had been an actor, was the other witneſs, Firſt, 
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an army of thirty thouſand men, and had undertaken, that 1696. 
a great body of gentlemen and horſes ſhould be brought to ———— 
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1696. they gathered matter to defame him, in which his courſe of 

Wn — life furniſhed them very copioufly. But they truſted not to 
if this method, and betook themſelves to another, in which 
they prevailed more effectually. They perſuaded him to go 
out of England; and by this means, when the laſt orders were 
given for Fenwick's trial, there were not two witneſſes 
againſt him; ſo that by the courſe of law he muſt have been 
acquitted, The whole was upon this kept intire for the 
ſeſhon of parliament. Admiral Ruſſel therefore, on the 6th 
of November, acquainted the houſe of commons, that his 
majeſty had given leave to lay before them the ſeveral papers 
which had been given in by fir John Fenwick, in the nature 
of informations againſt himſelf and ſeveral other perſons of 
quality; and he defired, that thoſe papers might be read, 
that ſo he might have an opportunity to juſtify himſelf ; or 
if he did not, that he might fall under the- cenſure of the 
kouſe. 

The papers being read, Fenwick was immediately ordered 
to be brought before the houſe; and being interrogated by 
the ſpeaker concerning his inclinations to diſcover the de- 

ns and practices of the enemies of the government, he 
anſwered, that he did not know but what he ſhould ſay 
might hurt himſelf; and therefore deſired, that he might have 

ſome ſegurity, that his confeſſion ſhould not riſe up againſt 
him in a court of Judicature; adding, that he would not 
offend either the king or the houſe. I he ſpeaker ordered him 

b to withdraw; after which the houſe debated, whether they 
| ſhould acquaint him with their having his papers of infor- 
q | mations. But they did not think fi: to do it, becauſe they 
thought theſe papers were a contrivance, and made by other: 
- tor him; that the beſt way to get the truth out of him, would 
| be for him to tell his own ſtory ; and that, if the houſe ſhould 
||| let bum know they had thoſe papers, he would only refer 19 
thoſe papers, as he had lately done, when he was/examined 
|| by the king and council. It was alſo debated, whether thers 
10 ſhould be any threatening words uſed to him; but the) 
| j thought that not proper, ſince his confeſſion ought to be free 
I |! and natural. It was allo. mentioned, whether they ſhou!« 
I | take notice of his majeſty's content. But that was not thoug 
| at neither, as being derogatory to the privileges of the houle. 
Sir John being called in again, the ſpeaker acquainted him, 
that the houte having conſidered his excufing his making 
diſcovery, they thought he had no reaſon to apprehend, that 
the king fhould be angry with him for making any di{cover) 
to the houſe ; this being the proper place to enquire of 4 
| thingy 
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things that relate to the king and government, eſpecially his 1696. 
majeſty's ſafety. That as to what he ſtood upon, that he 


ſhould not be prejudiced by what he ſhould diſcover there, 
they took notice he had already, notwithſtanding what he ſaid, 
diſcovered it to the king and council: That he had no reaſon 
at all to apprehend, that he ſhould ſuffer any thing, if he 
made a full and clear diſcovery : That no man, who dealt 


candidly with this houſe ever did. That it was in his power 


to deſerve the favour of the houſe : That it was required by 
the houſe, that he ſhouid make a diſcovery, and that this was 
the laſt time he was like to be aſked to do it. Sir John in- 
ſiſted upon his former excuſes, namely, his fear of the king's 
diſpleaſure, and of accuſing himſelf ; which being once more 
over-ruled, he then demanded time to recollect himſelf, urging 


the cloſe reſtraint which he had been under in priſon, and the 


badneſs of his memory, To this the ſpeaker made anſwer, 
that the houſe thought it a matter of great moment to the 
king and whole nation, that thoſe, who were their enemies, 
ſhould be diſcovered as ſoon as poſſible; and this being within 
his knowledge, the houſe did not think it fit to give him 


time; but that, if they found by his diſcovery, that he dealt 


candidly with them, and had told them as much as he knew 
upon his memory, they would conſider of his requeſt of giv- 
ing him time for the reſt. Then fir John addrefled himſelf 
in theſe words to the houſe: “ When I firſt ſpoke to the 


« privy-counſellor, I propoſed to him, whether I might have 


a pardon without being an evidence againſt any man; and 


in that caſe, I would ſerve the king ſo as to tell him all I 
& knew. It was upon honour, that I did it to him, and he 


took the words in writing from me, and ſent them to the 


« king in Flanders. The king's anſwer was, that he made 


“ no objection as to my being an evidence, nor his giving 
me a pardon; but that I could expect no pardon till he 


* knew what I could ſay. Upon that I was encouraged to 
* do what I did for his majeſty's ſervice ; and I have found 
« in all my buſineſs ſince, whatever I do or ſay, the anſwer 
«is, It is not ſatisfactory, and I am where I was. When 
this was done, there was a meſſage ſent to me from the 
lords juſtices, that this was not ſatisſactory, and I mult tell 
all I know. Now, when a man hath told all he knows, 
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king's anſwer was, that I ſhould more fully make good 


„ what I had ſaid. I did afterwards explain what I inform- 
ed that honourable perſon, and ſtill it was not ſatisſactory. 


« I hope I ſhall not find this from this honourable houſe. I 
X 4 | © am 


— 
_ 


and this muſt be til] the anſwer, it is very hard. The. 
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& am upon my lite, and I hope this houſe will conſider of it. 
& I know this houſe is good ſecurity, if I had it, but till [ 
& have it, I am under theſe circumſtances, and I may at laſt 
c be told all is not latisfactory. I deſire the houſe will pleaſe 
c to conſider it.” Ihe ſpeaker having preſſed fir John to 
make a diſcovery, and finding by all his anſwers, that he did 
nothing but prevaricate with them, a motion was made for 
leave to bring in a bill to attaint him of high-treaſon ; which 
after a debate was carried in the affirmative, by an hundred 
and ſeventy-nine voices againſt fixty-one. Three days after 
the bill was preſented to the houſe, and after a long debate 
of ſeveral houts, the queRion: was put for the ſecond reading, 

Which was carried in the affirmative by a majority of one 
hundred and ninety-fix votes againſt one hundred and four. 
The ſame day the houſe ordered that fir John Fenwick ſhould 
have a copy of the bill, and of the order for reading it eight 
days after z and that Mr. Secretary Vernon ſhould then pro- 
duce the letter written in Kent by fir John Fenwick, of which 
he had informed the houſe. The next day the ſpeaker having 
acquainted the houſe, that he had received a letter from fir 
John, wherein he made it his humble petition, That he 
might have the afliftance of his counſel, fir Francis Pem- 
% berton, fir Thomas Powis, and fir ee Shower, 


* and of his ſollicitor, Chriſtopher Dighton,” the commons 


readily allowed fir John Fenwick the counſel he deſired, and 
after ſome debate, the ſollicitor likewiſe, though it was inti— 
mated, that he was a very great Jacobite, and was ſuſpected 
to have been concerned in the eſcape of Goodman, The day 
before the attainder was to be read a ſecond time, ſit John 
Fenwick preſented another petition, wherein he prayed to be 
heard by his counſel againſt the paſſing of the bill. Wherc- 
upon the houſe ordered, that he ſhould be allowed two coun- 
fel at the bar of, the houſe to make his defence. '1 he ſame 
night William Fuller, the impoſtor, ſent a letter to the ſpeaker 
ol, the houſe of commons, importing, „That no peiſon had 
been more actually engaged wich fir john Fenwick than 
hunſelt, it having been his fortune ſeveral times to bring 
letters to him from the late King, and queen at St, Ger- 
main's, and to Carry his ai \ Carers. That he had alio been 
© with fir John at the private conſults of the late king's ad- 
herents ; ſo that, if he might be ſerviceable | in detecting his 

L: eaſons, he ſhould be yery ready to ſetve the Government, 
and de monſirate | his integrity.“ The ſpeaker acquainted 
e houle the next day with the receipt of this letter; but 
i. ailer's character was fo well known. to the houſe, that, 
upon 
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upon a queſtion for reading of it, it paſſed by a great majority 1696. 


in the negative. — — 
This done, ſir John Fenwick was ordered to be brought to 
the bar; but it being a proceeding of that nature, that none 
of the ancienteſt members could readily give precedent of, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle ſome preliminaries, and the firſt queſtion 
was, Whether the mace ought to lie upon the table when 
ſir John Fenwick was in the houſe ? or, Whether the ſetjeant 
ought not to ſtand by him with it at the bar? Mr. Smith 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that fir John being 
a priſoner, the mace ought to be at the bar; ; and then no 
member could ſpeak, but the queſtion muſt be aſked by the 
chair. And on the other hand Mr. Boyle, Mr. John Howe, 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. Brotherton, colonel Gran- 
ville, Sir William Williams, and fir Thomas Dyke main- 
tained, that the mace ought to be upon the table, becauſe 
the bill was to be read ; that if the mace was not upon the 
table, their mouths were muzzled : That they were to act in 
their higheſt capacity as judges, and therefore ought not to 
paſs a vote, that the judges ſhould not aſk queſtions. After 
this debate it was carried, that ſir John Fenwick ſhould ſtand 
with the mace at the bar; and then a queſtion aroſe about 
the reading of the bill. Some members ſaid, that it could 
not be read, while the counſel was preſent : Others ſaid, that 
it was not neceſſary to read it, while fir John Fenwick was 
preſent, he having had a copy of it. But at laſt it was thought 
reaſonable, it being in the nature of a charge upon him, 
that it ſhould be read to him, when preſent with his counſel. 
It was alledged, that this was done in the cafe of indictments, 
when the copies were delivered to the priſoners ; and there- 
fore it ſhould be read only as a matter of form, as a charge, 
to which he was to anſwer ; but that it could not be reckoned 
a ſecond reading, according to the rules of the houſe, the 
mace being 'ott the table, and fo it thould be read again, when 
the counſel and the priſoner were withdrawn. Then the 
ſerjeant took the mace, and brought ſir John Fenwick to the 
bar; and counſel being admitted for him and for the bill, 
namely, fir Tbomas Powis and ſir Bartholomew Show er, — | 
the priſoner, Mr. Serjeant Gould and Mr. Serjeant Lovell, 
recorder of London, for the bill, the ſpeaker opened the 
matter; and addreſſing himſelf to fir John Fenwick, laid be- 
fore him the heinouſneſs of the crime, © wherewith he ſtood 
charged, and how deſtructive it would have been, if it 
* had ſucceeded, to the very being of this kingdom. And 
* therefore, that he might not go unpuniſhed, if he was 


“ guilty, 


— — 
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guilty, they had ordered a bill into the houſe to attaint 
him for high-treaton, which had been once read, and: would 
now be read to him at the bar; and then he would hear 
the evidence againft him, and have liberty to make his 
defence. That, though he could not claim any right 
thereto, the houſe, to ſhew how ready they were to fa- 
vour him, in giving him any reaſonable help, did allow 
him counſel to aſſiſt him in it. That he was likewiſe to 
acquaint thoſe who were his counſel, that the houſe did 
reckon their own prudence would. ſo guide chem, as not 
to give any juſt offence to this houſe. - That they ought 
not to queſtion the power of parliaments to paſs bills of 
attainder when they judge it requiſite, of which the com- 
mons are more proper judges than any private perſon ; and 
therefore they did not allow him to debate that point.” 


This ſpeech being ended, the clerk of the houſe of commons 
read the bill, importing, "That whereas fir John Fenwick 
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„ was, upon the oaths of George Porter, and Cardell Good- 


man, indicted of high-treaſon, in conſpiring to aſſaſſinate 
his majeſty's ſacred perſon, and encouraging the French 
king to invade this kingdom; and having obtained his 
majeſty's favour to have his trial delayed from time to time, 
upon his repeated promiſes of making an ingenuous and 
full confeſſion of his knowledge of any deſign or conſpiracy 
againſt his majeſty's perſon or government, and of the per- 
ſons therein concerned; he had ſo far abuſed his majeſty's 
great clemency and indulgence, that inſtead. of making 
ſuch confeſſion, he had contrived falſe and ſcandalous pa- 
pers as his informations, reflecting on the fidelity of feveral 
noble perſons, divers members of the houſe of commons, 
and others, only by hearſay, and contriving thereby to un- 
dermine the government, and create jealouſies between the 
king and his ſubjects, and to ſtifle the real conſpiracy. And 
that whereas Cardell Goodman, one of the witneſſes a- 
gainſt the ſaid fir John Fenwick, to prove the ſaid treaſon, 
lately and ſince the ſeveral times appointed for the trial 
of the ſaid fir John Fenwick, at one of which times the 
ſaid {ir John Fenwick had been accordingly tried, had it 
not been for the expectation of the ſaid diſcoveries ſo 
often promiſed by him, was withdrawn, ſo that the ſaid 
Cardell Goodman could not be had, to give evidence upon 
any trial: Be it therefore enacted by the king's molt excel- 
lent majeſty. by and with the advice and conſent of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal and commons in this preſent 
parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of the fame, 


ee that 
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ce that the ſaid fir John Fenwick be, and is hereby convicted 1696. 


« and attainted of high-treaſon, and ſhall ſuffer the pains 
«- of death, and incur all forfeitures, as a perſon attainted 
« of high-treaſon.”, | 
The bill being read, and the king's counſel, the ſerjeants 
Gould and Lovell, having, according to the ſpeaker's di- 
rections, opened the evidence, which they had for proving 
the charge, they were anſwered by the counſel for the pri- 
ſoner, who alledged, That, if the others would only call 
&« in evidence to prove the ſuggeſtions of the bill, they were 
« ready to anſwer ; but if they called any evidence to prove 
* fir John Fenwick guilty of the conſpiracy by living wit- 
« neſſes, they took upon them to ſay they were not ready 
« for that, ſince they did not know, whether they ſhould be 
6 allowed the liberty of producing witnefles.” Being order- 
ed to withdraw, the houſe debated the ſame a long time, not 
without many of the members making large excurſions from 
the matter i diſpute ; which made the lord Cutts riſe and 
ſay, „That he thought it a misfortune, that a matter of 
« this nature had held them ſo long ; and he conceived it a 
„thing to be wiſhed, that every gentleman, who ſpoke upon 
* this occaſion, would apply himſelf more cloſely to ſubſtance, 
* and leſs to forms. That he meant to forms, conſidered 
«. merely as forms, for it ought to be true reaſon, that was 
« convincing to them, and they ought not to tie themſelves 
« up to any forms upon this occaſion, but ſuch as were 
& grounded upon reaſon. That really he had not heard 
„ any thing, that fell from any gentleman, that ſhewed his 
doubt of the nature and aggravating circumſtances of the 
«crime of the priſoner ; but that it had conſiſted with the 
© great candor and juſtice of this houſe, to ſhew their favour 
to the priſoner in allowing him counſel. That, when 
„the counſel ſaid they were unprepared, if they meant 
they would prepare themſelves for more grounds of 
difference and chicanery, he would not give them further 
„ time. That he could not perceive there was any reality 
_ «'of argument in it, and that there was in reaſoning, as in 
religion, ſometimes a form without power.” After many 
other ſpeeches, the ſpeaker read theſe two queſtions : Firſt, 
That the counſel for fir john Fenwick be confined to 
make their proof to what was ſuggeſted in the bill :” And 
ſecondly, ** That fir John Fenwick be allowed further time.“ 
But neither of theſe queſtions being allowed to be put, he then 
propoſed, << That fir John Fenwick be allowed further time 
to produce witnetivs in his defence, againſt the charge of 
8 66 high. 
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“ high-treaſon; and that he give in a liſt of his witneſſes 
& to the ſpeaker :'? Which queſtion was put, and paſſed in 
the affirmative. Afterwards the ſpeaker put another queſtion, 
« That the counſel, in managing the evidence againſt fir 
John Fenwick, be allowed to produce evidence touching 
« the allegations in the bill, and the treafons, for which he 
« ſtood indicted : Which being likewiſe carried in the affirm- 
ative, and fir John Fenwick acquainted from the chair, that the 
houſe allowed him three days longer to make his defence, 
he being withdrawn, the commons reſolved, that the bill for 
attainting him of high-trealon be read a ſecond time, on 
Monday the 16th of November. 

Accordingly, on that day, the houſe proceeded further on 
this matter, The king's counſel produced their evidence, 
which was firſt captain Porter, who gave an ample relation 
of what he knew concerning fir John's guilt ; and who, not- 
withſtanding the counſel for the priſoner ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
it, was further examined about his being tampeted with by 
Clancey, in order to take off his teſtimony in relation to the 
conſpiracy. - Then the king's counſel produced the records of 
Clancey's conviction, and proceeded to Goodman's exami- 
nation, taken under the hand of ſecretary: Vernon, which 
they deſired might be read. This was ſtrongly objected to 
by the priſoner's counſel, as a thing not to be allowed, and 
impracticable, the law requiring perſons to appear, and give 
their evidence viva voce. Upon this, the houſe entered ints 
a warm debate, but at Jength it was carried by two hundred 
and eighteen voices againſt a hundred and forty-Hve, that 
Goodman's information ſhould be.read ; and that, afterwards, 
ſome of the grand jury ſhould give an account upon what 
evidence they found the bill of indictment, that was brought 
in againſt ſir John Fenwick. 

The next evidence that was produced, was the rd of 
the conviction of Mr. Cooke; and, when the counſel on 
both ſides had ſpoken to it, and the houſe debated the fame, 
1: was carried by a hundred and eighty- one voices againſt a 
numdted and ten, that the ſaid record thoule be read, and the 
king's counſel allowed to examine witneſſes, as to what was 
ſworn by Goodman at Cooke's trial. "This being over, 25 
alio ſome queſtions concerning {tr John Fenwick's letter, it 
was reſolved, That the counſel for the priſoner might, if they 
had witneites to exan ine on his behalf, do it that night; but 
that, as to their obſervations, the houſe would give them time 
till next morning. They, having nothing but a record to 
produce, accepted of this; and, on the 27th of November, 

: | made 
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made as good a defence, as their client's cauſe would admit; 1696. 
but at length being to withdraw, and the priſoner ſtill declining 3 
to deal more clearly and candidly, 1 in reſpect to his accuſation of 
ſeveral perſons of quality; it was reſolved, that Mr. Secretary 
Vernon ſhould give in his evidence, in reference to fir John's 

getting his trial delayed by offers of informations, and that in 
the preſence of fir John. and the counſel on both tides. 

. Here the counſel having nothing to ſay, they were diſ- 
charged from their tarther attendance at that time, and, ac- 
cording to the order of the day, the bill being read a ſecond 
time, and afterwards opened by the ſpeaker, and no members 
riſing to ſpeak, he aſked, Whether he ſhould put the queſtion 
of commitment? This occaſioned a very long and warm de- 
bate about the extraordinary method of proceeding ; the 
power and juſtice of parliaments compared with other inferior 

courts of judicature, with ſeveral precedents of former bills of 
attainder, and other arguments, that fell in ; but upon the 
whole matter, towards cleven at night, it was carried by an 
hundred and eighty- two voices againſt an hundred and 
twenty-eight, that the bill ſhould be committed. On the 

20th of the ſame month, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, and ſeveral words having been 
offered as amendments, importing ſir John's being guilty, 
they were at laſt agreed on to be added to the bill. It was 
alſo propoſed to the conſideration of the ſaid committee, whe- 
ther the“ lords ſpiritual” ſhould ſtand in the enacting patt. 
5 But, upon looking into ſeveral acts of attainder, it appeared 
1 | they were mentioned in all of them in the enacting part; 
and ſo bey were left to ſtand in the bill by general con- 


8 ſent. 
* On the 25th * Navember. the bill was read the third Methu- 
bt time, and the debate ran as high as it had done five days be- en's 
| fore, about the commitment. Mr. Methuen, who food up ipeech for 
of firſt, took Notice, That the greateſt part of the former the bill, 
bh debate had run upon two things; on the one fide, the in- 
A 6c conveniency of bills of attainder, or at leaſt the having 
5 them ſo frequent; on the other ſide, that it is neceſſary to 
ne have them ſometimes, that no perſons might think they 
ROO e were. out of reach, if they could evade the Jaws, that were 
he ge. made to puniſh ordinary offenders. That he thought both 
j 0 & theſe points too general, and that this bill, as cvery other, 
hey **. ought to have its fate upon the particular circumſtances of 


but 6 the caſe before the houſe. "I hat whoever gave his affir- 
% mative to this bill, ought to be convinced, that fir John 


ime 
5 * Fenwick was guilty of high-treaton 3 and allo that there 
ber, a 0 | are 
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are extraordinary reaſons, why the nation did proſecute 
him in fo extraordinary a manner. And that he thought 
neither of thoſe was ſufficient alone. That if, between the 
indictment and trial, Goodman ſhould have died, and 
there had been no other reaſon for attainting ſir John Fen- 
wick but only the want of his ovidewin) he ſhould not 
have thought it a ſufficient reaſon, though the houſe 
ſhould have had an opportunity of being informed of this 
particular evidence, and believed him guilty. That, if fir 
John Fenwick did not appear guilty, he did not think any 
reaſon of ſtate could juſtify this bill, though fir John had pre- 
varicated, and behaved himſelf to the diſſatisfaction of every 
body; and therefore he thought there muſt be both theſe. 
That, the houſe having heard the evidence, he would not 
repeat it, but rather come to thoſe things, that diſtin- 
guiſhed fir John Fenwick's caſe; only he muſt take notice, 
that they had given fir John liberty to make his defence, 
** had fully heard him; which had altered the reaſon of 
a great many precedents cited from the lord chief juſtice 
Coke and other authors. That what diſtinguiſhed this 


+ caſe was the great danger, which the nation was in from 
this conſpiracy, which he found, by the general opinion of 


all perſons, was not thought yet at an end; and that there 
ſeemed likewiſe to be an opinion as general, that ſir John 
Fenwick could have conttibuted to their ſafety by a diſ- 
covery. That the next circumſtance was, that fir John 
Fenwick knowing the expectation the nation had from 
him, that he could have contributed to their ſafety, had 
made uſe of that to put off his trial, and at laſt had made 
ſuch a paper, as tended to the creating of new dangers. 
hat, by this means, fir John Fenwick, againſt whom 
there were two witneſſes, when he was indicted, had de- 
layed his trial, ſo that now there was but one; and there 
was a violent preſumption, that this perſon was withdrawn 
by the practices of fir John Fenwick's friends. That there 
was in his opinion as great a conſideration as any of theſe ; 


<<. that the public reſentment of the nation for ſuch his be- 
+. haviour was the only means, which fir John's practice had 


leſt the houſe to prevent the danger, that yet remained; 
and it ſeemed: neceſſary for theit ſafety to come the next 


beſt way to what he would have done for them by his dif- 


covery. That there had been great doubts raiſed againſt the 
evidence, which had been given, not ſo much whether it 
be ſuch ret as ought to ene the o commons to be- 
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© lieve. him guilty; but whether it be ſuch as they ſhould 
& hear in the capacity they were in? And whether, after it 
was found ſuch as it was, that is to ſay, not ſuch as would 
6. convict him upon another trial, they might ſo far credit it, 
as that it ſhould influence them to give their vote for this 
% bill of attainder? That it was ſaid, that the commons were 
*, trying. of fir John Fenwick, that they were judges and 
„jury, and they were obliged to proceed according to the 
ſame rules, though not the method of Weſtminſter-Hall, 
** ſecundum allegata & probata.” But that the ſtate of the 
„matter, as it appeared to him, was, that they were in their 
© legiſlative power making a new law for the attainting of fir 
„John Fenwick, and for exempting his particular caſe from 
being tried in thoſe courts of Judicature, and, by thoſe 
rules, which they had appointed for the trial of other 
cauſes; and trying of it themſelves (if they would uſe that 
word, though improperly) in which caſe the methods dif- 
5*. fered from what the laws made by themſelves require in 
.5*other caſes; for this was never to be a law for any other. 


That, this being the ſtate of the caſe, it quite put the com- 


** mons out of the methods of trials, and all the laws, 
that are for limitting rules for evidence at trials in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall and other judicatures; for it muſt be agreed, 
+, that the ſame rule of evidence muſt be obſerved in another 
place, as well as Weſtminſter-Hall, that is, in impeach- 
ments; and that it had always been ſo taken. That the 
notion of two witneſſes being neceſſary had ſo much gained 


upon ſome members of the houſe, that they had ſaid, That 
this was required by the law of nature, the univerſal law 


off nations, nay, by the eternal law of God.” That, if 


it was ſo, there would be no doubt, but it would oblige 
e the commons; but he thought, that the reaſon, why any 
, man deſerves to be | puniſhed, is, becauſe he is criminal, 


c let his crime be made evident any way whatſoever ; for 
44; whatſoever makes the truth evident, is, and is accounted 
in all daws to be evidence. That the rules for examining 
++ whether any perſon is guilty or not, and the evidence, 


that is allowed as ſufficient, is different in all nations. 


„ That the trials in England differ from thoſe of all other 
nations, not only that the offenders are tried by a jury, 


c which is particular to this nation, but that the witneſſes 
axe to be produced face to face before the perſons accuſed ; 
F andl beſides they had made laws that there ſhould be two 
+5; witnefles in caſes of high - treaſon, wherein they were the 
. envy of all other nations. That the evidence, which is to 
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ce be given againſt the criminals, differs in the ſame nation, 
„ when the offence differs. That there is a difference be- 
e tween the evidence, that will convict a man of felony, and 
< the evidence, that is to convict a man of treaſon; and 
5 that the evidence to convict a man of the ſame crime has 
<. been different in the ſame nation in different times. That 


„ by the common law of England, that evidence was 
6 ſufficient to convict a man of any crime, which was ſuffi- 


* cient to make the jury believe the perſon guilty. That 
<< thus, before the ſtatute of Edward IV. a man might be 
convicted of treaſon by one witneſs, though that ſtatute was 
«© made upon great reaſons, and appears to be for the public 
% good by the general approbation it has received; but that 
* he did not think in their proceedings here they were bound 
* by it. That ſome members argued thus: * Shall we, 
< who are the ſupreme authority (as we are part of it) go up- 
& on leſs evidence to ſatisfy ourſelves of fir John Fenwick's 
«« guilt, than any other court? And ſhall we reſort to this 


<< extraordinary way in this caſe?” To this he anſwered, 


<< that, if it did ſhake the manner of trials below, he ſhould 
« be very unwilling to do it; but he did take it clearly, that 
< jt could not make the leaſt alteration in the proceedings of 
*©* any court; but on the contrary, he thought there was no 
<« ſtronger argument for their reſorting to this extraordinary 
<< way, than that of the care and caution, with which their 
„ law had provided for the defence of the innocent; for, 
« if they conſidered all thoſe laws, that had been made for 
that purpoſe, it was plain it muſt have been in the view of 
* their anceſtors, that many criminals might by this means 
&. eſcape. That their laws are made for ordinary trials, and for 
<« thoſe things, that happen uſually ; but that there is no go- 
4 vernment in the world, where there is not reſort to extra- 
*< ordinary power in cafes that require it. That the Eng- 
4 liſh government indeed had this advantage, that they could 
% keep to rules, which others cannot. That in a very 
< wiſe government [that of Venice] all the ways of puniſh- 
c ing crimes of this nature are extraordinary. That per- 
<« ſons are condemned there not only unheard, but before 
* they are legally accuſed; and thut is thought neceſſary 
« there, which would not be endured here; and yet that go- 
<«< vernment has continued ſo many hundred years, and no en- 
«« deavours have been made to alter it, though ſo many fa- 
« milies have ſuffered by it. 13 

That the next argument was from the precedent, which 


„ the commons were about to make; and that they had been 


66 told, © whatever the other precedents had been, what wy 
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did now would be a precedent for them and their poſte- 1696. 


rity.” To this he replied, that, if this precedent ſhould 
appear to poſterity to be a precedent of an innocent man, 
or a perſon, whoſe guilt was doubted of, or one, u hoſe 
guilt did not plainly a; pear ; and this bill ſhould be carried 
by a prevailing party, he did agree it was a very ill pre- 
cedent. But if the ca'e be, that this precedent would ap- 
pear to poſterity, upon the truth of the thing, to be a pre- 
cedent made of a man moſt. notoriouſly guilty; of a man, 
who had deferved this extraordinary way of proceeding, 
and this general reſentment at the nation; and that nothing 
could have hincered this man from the common juſtice of 
the nation, but his having endeavoured to elude it in this 
matter; and if it appcared that the commons would not be 
put off ſo, but that their indign tion made an example of 
this man, he ſhould not be ſorry it ſhould appear to poſte- 
rity ; but he believed poiterity would (as he thought they 
ought) thank them for it, That, for his own particular, 
while he was innocent, he ſhould not think his life in 
danger to be judged by four hundred Englith gentlemen, 
and the peerage of England, with the royal aſſent. That, 
when he reflected, he could not be of opinion, that the 
government could have procured a parliament to have paſted 
a bill of attainder againſt my lord Ruſſel, or Mr. Corniſh, 
or even Mr. Colledge ; he did not think all the power of 
the government could have prevailed to have done that, al- 
though they could prevail to have them condemned by the 
forms of law. That here he ſaw, that a great many gen- 
tlemen had oppoſed every ſtep of this bill, for making an 
ill precedent, though theſe gentlemen did believe in their 
private conſciences, that fir John Fenwick was guilty. 
That he could not ſec, that any perfon could be in danger 


by ſuch a bill;” and therefore the concluſion, which he 


made for himſelf was, “ That he was convinced in his con- 
ſcience, that fir John Fenwick was guilty af high-treaſon; 
and that there were reaſons ſo extraordinary to ſupport this 
bill of attainder, that he did not ſee how any perſon, who 
was ſo convinced, could refuſe to give his affirmative to 
this bill.” 


This ſpeech was anſwered by fir Godfrey Copley, who, af- 


ter a ſhort preamble, ſaid, ** "That it is the cuſtom and law of 


40 


this nation to require two poſitive witneſſes to prove trea- 


« ſon; and though he thought, without the utmoſt neceſſity, it 
% was not prudent to deviate from that rule, yet he would not 
& aigue from thence, that the commons were tied up to it, 
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1696. © it being certain, that the legiſlative authority, which has 
power to abrogate all laws now in being, cannot be tied up to 
any rules of human preſcripiton ; but there are the eternal 
& rules of equity and juſtice, and right reaſon and conſcience ; 
„and theſe he thought are unalterable, and never to be 
* ſwerved from; and therefore he would take the liberty to 
<< ſce how far agreeable their proceedings were to theſe rules. 
© That he looked upon it as a fundamental breach of theſe 
rules for an accuſation to be given in againſt a man behind 
„ his back by he knows not whom, or by any, with whom 
ehe is not confronted and brought face to face. That he 
Vas one of thoſe, who looked upon fir Johm Fenwick to be 
« puilty, of which there was a proof by one witneſs, and to 
e this they had added an indictment, that was proved. But 
* that he thought that to be ſo far from giving ſtrength to the 
evidence, that, in his opinion, the injuſtice, which at- 
* tended it, made the ſcales lighter than they were before. 
For, if any bill or writing ſworn behind a man's back may 
„be uſed as a part of evidence, he did by parallel reaſon 

argue, that the like may make up the whole at one time or 

„ other; and then the information of every two profligate 

„ knaves before a ſecretary of ſtate, or a juſtice of peace, 

* ſhould be ſufficient, without any living teſtimony, to make 


a man run the hazard of his life. "That he was not at all 
* convinced of the neceſſity of the proceeding ; but as he 
« thought thoſe, who brought this matter to the houſe of 1 4 


„ commons, wiſer than himſelf, ſo he would not examine 


* what realon they had to do it, though it was fo little 8 
„ agreeable to him, that he wiſhed it had not come thither, 1 
That it was not to be ſuppoſed, that the government was in p. 


„hazard by ſuch a man as fir John Fenwick, who was faſt 
in Newgate , neither was it to be expected, that a man, 
& who had been ſix months in priſon, and nobody come to 
him, might make ſuch a diſcovery, as might be worth their 
While. But, ſaid he, ſuppoſe you had a man of in- 
vention and practice, what a ſpur do you put to it? May 
„not a man of parts, when he has no other way to fave 
«© himſelf; may not he form ſuch a plot, as, ſhould it gain 
belief, might make the beſt ſubjects in England tremble *" 
«© He added, that it was not for fir John Fenwick's life, that 
< he argued, not thinking it of ſo great value to deſerve ſo 
long and ſolemn a debate in this houſe, nor the conſ1d*- | 
<< ration of fo great an aſſembly after this manner; but that, 
« if this method of proceeding be warranted by an Englith 
« parliament, there is an end of the defence of 27 mal! 
| - „ hum 
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& living, be he never ſo innocent. That he had heard it 1696. 


© mentioned, on the other fide, that king James attainted 
& [in Ireland] a great number of perſons in a catalogue, in 
« a Jump. That he was not afraid of what arbitrary princes 
« did, nor an Iriſh parliament; but he was afraid what 
* ſhould be done here, and was concerned for the honour 
* of their proceedings, that it might be a precedent to a 
<« future parliament in an ill reign, to do that, which he 
« was ſatisfied the commons would not now do v.“ 

After theſe, and many other ſpeeches, the queſtion was 
put for paſling the bill; and, the houſe dividing upon it, one 
hundred and eighty-nine were for the bill, and 6ne hundred 
and fifty-ſix againſt it. Being then carried in the affirmative, 
the bill was ſent up to the lords for their concurrence, The 
lords took a very extraordinary method to force their abſent 
members to come to town. They ſent meſſengers for them, 
to bring them up; which ſeemed to be a great breach on 
their dignity; for the privilege of making a proxy was art 
undoubted right belonging to that peerage: but thoſe, who 
intended to throw out the bill, reſolved to have a full 
houſe. 

The bill met with great oppoſition ; and the debates were 
the warmeſt, and laſted the longeſt, of any that had ever 
been, 


The ſubſtance of the arguments in the houſe of lords, Reaſons 
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brought againſt this way of proceeding by bill of attainder, againſt 
was, that the law was all men's ſecurity, as well as it ought the bill. 


to be their rule: If this was once broke through, no man 
was ſafe: men would be preſumed guilty, without legal 
proofs, and be tun down, and deſtroyed by a torrent: two 


4 The reſt of the ſpeeches on Mr. Cowper, | 
this occaſion may be ſeen in the Sir Walter Younge, &c. 
proceedings againſt fir John Fen- 
wick, printed at London 1698. Againſt the bill. 
The principal ipeakerts on both Sir Charles Carteret, 
ſides were thele : Mr. Manley, 

For the bill. Sir Edward Seyrnour, 

Mr. Mumague, Lord No: reys, 
Lord Coninſby, Mr. Edward. Hariey, 
Lord Cutts, Mr. Foley, 
Sr William Strickland, Mr. Hurcourt, 
Sir Herbert Crotts, Mr. Robert Barley; 
Mr. Vernon, Mr. towe, Kc. 
Mr, Smith, 
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witneſſes ſeemed neceſſary, by an indiſputable law of juſtice, 
to prove a man guilty : The law of God given to Moſes, as 
well as the law of England, made this neceſſary: and beſides 
all former ones, the law, lately made for trials in caſes of 
treaſon, was ſuch a ſacred one, that it was to be hoped, that 
even a parliament would not make a breach upon it. A writ- 
ten depoſition was no evidence, becauſe the perſon accuſed 
could not have the benefit of croſs-interrogating the witneſs ; 
by which much falſe ſwearing was often detected: Nor could 
the evidence, given in one trial, be brought againſt a man, 
who was not a party in that trial: the evidence, that was 
offered to a grand jury, was to be examined all over again, 
at the trial; till that was done, it was not evidence. It did 
not appear, that Fenwick himſelf was concerned in the prac- 
tice upon Porter: what his lady did, could not be charged on 
him. No evidence was brought, that Goodman was practiſed 
on; ſo his withdrawing himſelf could not be charged on Fen- 
wick. Some very black things were proved againſt Good- 
man, which would be ſtrong enough to ſet aſide his teſti- 
mony, though he were preſent ; and that proof, which had 
been brought in Cooke's trial, againſt Porter's evidence, was 
again made uſe of, to prove, that, as he was the ſingle wit- 
neſs, ſo he was a doubtful and ſuſpected one: nor was it pro- 
per, that a bill of this nature ſhould begin in the houſe of 
commons, which could not take examinations upon oath. 
"Theſe were the arguments uſed by the lords, as well as the 
commons, againſt the bill. 

On the other fide, biſhop Burnet being convinced, that 
Fenwick was guilty, and that the method of proceeding by 
way of attainder, was not only lawful, but, in ſome caſes, 
neceſſary, and having, moreover, by his ſearch into parlia- 
mentary proceedings, on ſuch occaſions, when he wrote the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſeen further into thoſe matters 
than otherwiſe he ſhould ever have done, he thought it incum- 
bent upon him, when his opinion determined him to the ſe- 
verer fide, to open his reaſons in juſtification of his vote; 
which he did, to this effect : | 

The nature of government required, that the legiſlature 
ſhould be recurred to, in extraordinary caſes, for which ef- 
fectual proviſion could not be made 5 fixed and ſtanding 


laws. Our common law grew up out of the proceedings 
of the courts of law: afterwards this, in caſes of treaſon, 
was thought too looſe ; ſo the law, in this point, was limited, 
firſt, by the famous ſtatute in king Edward IIId's time; and 
then, by the ſtatute of king Edward IV's time, the two ww 
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neſſes were to be brought face to face with the perſon ac- 
cuſed; and the law, lately made, had brought the method of 
treaſon to a yet further certainty. Yet, in that, as well as 
in the ſtatute of Edward III. parliamentary proceedings 
were ſtil] excepted. And, indeed, though no fuch proviſion 
had been expreſly made in the acts themſelves, the nature of 
| Ye puts always an exception in favour of the legi- 

ative authority. The legiſlature was, indeed, bound to ob- 
ſerve juſtice and equity, as much, if not more, than the in- 
ferior courts ; becauſe the ſupreme court ought to ſet an ex- 
ample to all others. But they might ſee cauſe to paſs over 
forms, as occaſion ſhould require. This was the more rea- 
ſonable among us, becauſe there was no nation in the world, 
beſides England, that had not recourſe to torture, when the 
evidence was probable, but defective. That was a mighty 
reſtraint, and ſtruck a terror into all people; and the freeſt 
government, both ancient and modern, thought they could 
not ſubſiſt without it. At preſent, the Venetians have their 
civil juriſdictions, and the Griſons have their high courts of 
juſtice, which act without the forms of law, by the abſolute 
truſt, that is repoſed in them; ſuch as the Romans repoſed 
in dictators, in the time of their liberty. England had nei- 


ther torture, nor any unlimited magiſtrate in its conſtitution; 


and therefore, upon great emergencies, recourſe muſt be had 
to the ſupreme legiſlature. Forms are neceſſary in ſubor- 
dinate caſes; but there is no reaſon to tie up the ſupreme one 
by them. This method of attainder had been practiſed among 
us at all times. It is true, what was done in this way at one 
time, was often reverſed at another; but that was the effect 
of the violence of the times, and was occaſioned often, by 
the injuſtice of thoſe attainders. The attainders of inferior 
courts ' were, upon the like account, often reverſed. But, 


when parliamentary attainders went upon good grounds, tho” 


without obſerving the forms of law, they were never blamed, 
not to ſay condemned. When poiſoning was firſt practiſed 


in England, and put in a pot of porridge in the biſhop of 


Rocheſter's houſe, this, which was only felony, was, by a 
ſpecial law, made to be high-treaſon ; and a new puniſhment 
was appointed by act of parliament. The poiſoner was 
boiled alive. When the Nun of Kent pretended to viſions, 
to oppoſe king Henry VIII's divorce, and his ſecond mar- 
riage; and ſaid, if he married again, he ſhould not live long 
after it, but ſhould die a villain's death; this was judged in 
parliament to be high-treaſon; and ſhe and her accomplices 
ſuffered accordingly. After that, there paſted many _— 
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1696, ders in that reign, only upon depoſitions, that were read in 


— 


both houſes of parliament: It is true, theſe were much 
blamed ; and there was great cauſe for it: there were too 
many of them; for this extreme way of proceeding is to be 
put in practice but ſeldom, and upon great occaſions; where- 
as many of theſe went upon flight grounds, ſuch as the ſuf- 
fering ſome paſſionate and indecent words, or the uſing ſome 
embroidery in garments and coats of arms with an ill intent. 
But that, which was indeed exccrable, was, that perſons in 
priſon were attainted, without being heard in their. defence. 
'T his was ſo contrary to natural juſtice, that it could not be 
enough condemned, In king Edward VT's time, the lord 


Seymour was attainted in the ſame manner, only with this 


difference, that the witneſles were brought to the bar, and 

there examined; whereas formerly they proceeded upon ſome _ 
depoſitions, that were read to them. At the duke of Some: - 
ſet's trial, which was both for high-treaſon and for felony, 
in which he was acquitted of the treaſon, but found guilty 
of felony, depoſitions were only read againſt him; but the 
witneſſes were not brought face to face, as he preſſed they 
might be. Upon which it was, that the following parlia- 
meat enacted, that the accuſers (that is, the witneſſes) ſhould 
be examined face to face, if they were alive. In queen Eji- 
zabeth's time, the parliament went out of the method of law, 
in all the ſteps of their proceedings againft the queen of Scots. 
It is true, there were no parliamentary attainders in England 
during that long and glorious reign, upon which thoſe, who 
oppoſed the bill, had inſiſted much; yet that was only, becauſe 
there then was no occaſion here in England for any ſuch bill. 
But in Ireland, where ſome things were notoriouſly true, 
which yet could not be legally proved, that government was 
forced to have, on many different occaſions, recourſe to this 
method, In king James Iſt's time, thoſe who were con- 


_ cefned in the gun-powder plot, and choſe to be killed, rather 


than taken, were by act of parliament attainted after their 
death; which the courts of law could not do, ſince, by our 
law, a man's crimes die with himſelf ; for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he cannot make his own defence, nor can his children 
do it for him. The famous attainder of the earl of Strafford, 
in king Charles Iſt's time, has been much and juſtly cenſured, 


not ſo much becauſe it paſſed by bill, as becauſe of the injuſ- 


tice of it. He was accuſed for having ſaid, upon the houſe | 
of commons refuſing to grant the ſublidies, which the king 
had aſed, „That the king was abſolved from all the rules 
of gevernment, and might make uſe of 25 to 

5 ; 4 ſub- 
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“ ſubdue this kingdom.” Theſe words were proved only by 1696. 


one witneſs, all the reſt of the council, who were preſent, 
depoſing, that they remembred no ſuch words, and were po- 
ſitive, that the debate ran only upon the war with Scotland ; 
fo that though this kingdom,“ ſingly taken, muſt be meant 
of England, yet it might well be meant of that kingdom,” 
which was the ſubject then of the debate. Since then the 
words were capable of that favourable ſenſe, and that both he, 
who ſpoke them, and they, who heard them, affirmed, that 
they were meant and underſtood in that ſenſe, it was a moſt 
pernicious precedent, firſt to take them in the moſt odious 
ſenſe poſſible, and then to deſtroy him, who ſaid them, upon 
the teſtimony of one ſingle exceptionable witneſs. Whereas 
if, upon the commons refuſing to grant the king's demand, 
he had plainly adviſed the king to ſubdue his people by force, 
it is hard to tell, what the parliament might not juſtly have 
done, or would not do again in the like caſe. In king 
Charles Ild's time ſome of the moſt eminent of the regicides 
were attainted, afier they were dead; and in king James's 
time the duke of Monmouth was attainted by bill. Theſe 
laft attainders had their firſt beginning in the houſe of com- 
mons. Thus it appeared, that, theſe laſt two hundred years, 
not to mention much ancienter precedents, the nation had 
upon extraordinary occaſions proceeded in this parliamentary 
way by bill. There were alſo many precedents of this me- 
thod. And whereas it was ſaid, that an ill parliament might 
carry theſe too far, it is certain, that the nation, and every 
perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, when they are in their own hands, 
or in thoſe of a repreſentative choſen by themſelves. As, on 
the other hand, if that be ill chofen, there is no help for it; 
the nation muſt periſh, for it is by their own fault. They 
have already too many precedents for this way of proceed- 
ing, if they intend to make an ill uſe of them. But a pre- 
cedent is only a ground or warrant for the like procecding 
upon the like occaſion. Two rules were laid down for all 
bills of this nature ; firſt, that the matter be of a very ex- 
traordinary nature. Leſſer crimes had better be paſſed over 
than pr br by the legiſlature. Of all the crimes, that can 


be contrived againſt the nation, certainly the moſt heinous | 


one is, that of bringing in a foreign force to conquer us: 
This ruins both us and our poſterity tor ever. Diſtractions 
at home, how fatal ſoever, even though they ſhould end ever 
ſo tragically, as ours once did in the murder of the king and 
in a military uſurpation, yet were capable of a criſis and a 


cure. In the year 1660, we came again to our wits, and 
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1696, all was ſet right again. Whereas there is no proſpect, after 
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a foreign conqueſt, but of ſlavery and miſery, And, how 
black ſoever the aſſaſſinating a king mult needs appear, yet a 
foreign conqueſt 1; worſe ; it is aſſaſſinating the kingdom; 
and therefore the inviting and contriving that muſt be the 
blackeſt of crimes. But, as the importance of the matter 
ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſual way of proceeding, ſo 
the certainty of the facts ought to be ſuch, that, if the de- 
ſects in legal proof are to be ſupplied, yet this ought to be 
done upon ſuch grounds, as make the fact charged appear ſo 
evidently true, that though a court of law could not pro- 
ceed upon it, yet no man could raiſe in himſelf a doubt con- 
cerning it. Antiently treaſon was judged as a felony ſtill is, 
upon ſuch preſumptions, as ſatisfied the jury. The law has 
now limited this to two witneſſes brought ſace to face. But 
the parliament may ſtill take that liberty, which is denied to 
inferior courts, of judging this matter, as an ordinary jury 
does in a caſe of felony. In the preſent caſe there was one 
witneſs “ viva voce,” upon whoſe teſtimony ſeveral per- 
ſons had been condemned, and had ſuffered ; and theſe nei- 
ther at their trial, nor at their death, diſproved or denied 
any circumſtance of his depoſitions. If he had been too much 
2 libertine in the courſe of his life, that did not deſtroy his 
credit as a witneſs. In the firſt trial this might have made 
him a doubtful witneſs ; but what had happened ſince had de- 
ſtroyed the poſſibility even of ſuſpecting his evidence. A party 
had been in intereſt concerned to inquire into his whole life, 
and in the preſent cafe had full time for it; and every circum- 
ſtance of his depoſition had been examined; and yet nothing 
had been diſcovered, that could ſo much as create a doubt. 
All was till untouched, ſound, and true. The only cir— 
cumſtance, in which the dying ſpeeches of thoſe, who ſuifcred 
an his evidence, ſeemed to contradict him, was concerning 
Eing James's commiſſion ; yet none of them denied really 
what Porter had depoſed, which was, that Charnock told 
him, that there was a commiſſion come from king James for 
attacking the prince of Orange's guards. I hey only denicd, 
oo there was a commiſſion for aſſaſſinating him. Sir John 

riend and fir William Perkins were condemned for the con- 
ſultation now given in evidence againſt fr John Fenwick. 
They died not denying it. On the contrary they juſtified all 
they had done. It could not be ſuppoſed, that, if there had 


been a tittle in the evidence that was falſe, they ſhould both 


have been ſo far wanting to themſelves and to their friends, 
yo were to be tried upon the ſame evidence, as not to 
| 1 have 
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have declared it in the ſolemneſt manner. Theſe things 1696. 


were more undeniably certain than the evidence of ten wit- 
neſſes could poſſibly be. Witneſſes might conſpire to ſwear a 
falſhood ; bur, in this caſe, the circumſtances took away the 
poſſibility of a doubt. And therefore the parliament, with- 
out taking any notice of Goodman's evidence, might well 
judge Fenwick guilty ; for no man could doubt of it in his 
own mind. The antient Romans were very jealous of their 
liberty; but, how exact ſoever they might be in ordinary 
caſes, yet, when any of the citizens ſeemed to have a defign 
of making himſelf king, they either created a dictator, to 
ſuppreſs or deſtroy him, or elſe the people proceeded againſt 
him in a ſummary way. By the Porcian law, no citizen could 
be put to death for any crime whatſoever; yet ſuch regard did 
the Romans pay to juſtice, even above law, that, when the 
Campanian legion had perfidiouſly broke in upon Rhegium, and 
pillaged it, they put them all to death for it. In the famous 
caſe of Cataline's conſpiracy, as the evidence was clear, and 
the danger extreme, the accomplices in it were executed, not- 
withſtanding the Porcian law. And this was done by the order 
of the Senate, without either hearing them make their own 
defence, or admitting them to claim the right, which the 
Valerian law gave them, of an appeal to the people; yet that 
whole proceeding was chiefly directed by the two greateſt aſ- 
ſerters of public liberty, that ever lived, Cato and Cicero. 
And Cæſar, who oppoſed it on pretence of its being againſt 
the Porcian law, was for that reaſon ſuſpected of being in the 
confederacy. It appeared. afterwards, how little regard he 
had, either to law or liberty, though, upon this occalton, he 
had made uſe of the one to protect thoſe, who were in a 
plot againſt the other. 

This laſt expreſſion was much reſented by thoſe, who 
were againſt the bill, as carrying a ſevete reflection upon them 
for oppoſing it; and indeed the biſhop, though he only of- 
fered what reaſi\ns occurred to him to juſtify his voting 
2 the bill, ſell under a great load of cenſure on this occa- 

on. 

In concluſion, the bill paſſed by a ſmall majority of ſeven The bill i 
voices only, there being ſixty- eight for it, and ſixty one againſt 8 by 
it ©, the lords. 


The 
The lords, who were for counſellors) entered their proteſt, 


the negative (among whom were which they grounded on the fol- 
je;er. of the king's ſervants and lowing reaſons: 1. Becauſe 


- — — — —— — — — —— — — 
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1696-7. The bill, ſoon after, received the royal aſſent; and, at 
de ſame time, paſſed an act to attaint ſuch perſons as were 


Jan. 11. 
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concerned in the late conſpiracy, who had fled from juſtice, 
unleſs they came in within a limited time, and alſo for con- 
tinuing ſeveral others of the conſpirators in cuſtody. Sir 
John Fenwick made all poſſible application to the king for a 


_ reprieve ; and, as a main ground for that, and, for an article 


of merit, he alledged, that he had ſaved the king's life two 

ears before. It ſeems, he pretended, that, when the jaco- 
ites, after Charnock's return from France, had reſolved to 
aſſaſſinate the king, before he went to Holland; and had ac- 
quainted him with their deſign; that, he aſſured them, 
he would diſcover it, if they did not promiſe to lay it 
aſide. But, as this fact 5 not be proved, ſo it could 


* bills of attainder againſt per- 
« ſons in priſon, and who are 
** therefore liable to be tried by 
common law, are of a dan- 
_ gg conſequence to the 

ives of the ſubjects, and may 
© tend to the ſubverſion of the 
« laws of the kingdom. 2. 
* Becauſe the evidence of 
«© grand jury-men, of what was 
*« {worn before them againſt fir 
«© John Fenwick, as alſo the 
evidence of the petty jury- 
„ men, was admitted here; 
* both which are againſt the 
rules of law, beſides, that they 
*< diſagreed in their teſtimony. 
<* 3. Becauſe the information of 
Goodman in writing was re— 
« ceived, which by law was 
* not admitted, and the priſoner, 
for want of appearing face to 
« face, (as is by law required) 
* could not have the advantage 
of croſs examining him. And 
it did not appear by evidence, 
that fir John Fenwick, or any 
*« perſon employed by him, had 
* any way perſuaded Goodman 
c to withdraw himſelf ; and it 
Would be of very dangerous 
« conſequence, tha: any perſon 


« againſt him. 


© ſo accuſed ſhould be con- 
«* demned; for by this means a 
« witneſs, who ſhould be found 
«© in{ufficient to convict a man, 
& ſhall have more power to hurt 
* a man by his abſence, than if 
*© he were produced “ viva voce” 
4.. Becauſe if 
Goodman had appeared a- 
* gain him, he was infamous 
in the whole courſe of his life, 
and could not be a good wit- 
© neſs, eſpecially in caſes of 
© blood. 5. Becauſe in this 
* caſe there was but one evi- 
&« dence, viz. Porter, and he a 
« very donbiful one. Laſtiy, 
* becauſe fir John Fenwick was 
„ ſo inconſiderable a man, as to 


„ endangering the peace of the 


* government, that there was 
no neceſſity of proceeding a- 
% gainſt him in ſo extraordinary 
% a manner.” The year fol- 
lowing a pamphlet was pub- 
liſhed in juſtification of that bill. 
under the title of, A Letter to a 
Friend, in vindication of the 
proceedings again fir John Fen- 
wick, by a bill of attai:der, 
with ſome remarks on his print- 
ed paper. 
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confer no obligation on the king, ſince he had given him no 1696-7. 
warning of his danger; and, according to his own ſtory, had 


truſted the conſpirators words very eaſily, when they promiſed 
to purſue their deſign no further; which he had no reaſon 
to do. So that this pretenſion was not much conſidered. 
But he was preſſed to make a full diſcovery; and, for ſome 
days, he ſeemed to be in fome ſuſpenſe, what courſe to take. 
He defired to be ſecured, that nothing, which he confeſled, 
ſhould turn to his own prejudice, The houſe of lords fent 
an addreſs to the king, intreating that they might be at liber- 
ty to make him their promiſe ; and that was readily granted. 
He then farther deſired, that, upon making a full confeſſion, 
he might be aſſured of a pardon, without being obliged to 
become a witneſs againſt any other perſon. To this the 
lords anſwered, that he had to do with men of honour ; and 
that he muſt truſt to their diſcretion : that they would medi- 
ate for him with the king, in proportion as they ſhould find 
his diſcoveries ſincere and important : his behaviour to the 
king, hitherto, had not been ſuch, as to induce the lords to 
8 to his candor; it was much more reaſonable, that he 
ſhould truſt to them. Upon this all hopes of any diſcoveries 
from him were laid aſide; and fir John Fenwick prepared 
himſelf to die. 
government oftered him the choice of any clergyman, that 
had taken the oaths; or, if that would not do, of any of 
the biſhops, who had diflented abour the bill of attainder ; 
all whom he would not admit. Then three or four nonjuring 
clergymen were offered him; but they would not come to 
him, pretending a fear that the oaths would be tendered to 
them. Dr. White, the nonjuring biſhop of Chicheſter, was, at 
laſt, offered him. In this, and ſeveral other matters, biſhop 


| Burnet did him ſuch ſervice, that fir John wrote him. a let- 


He deſired the aſſiſtance of a divine; and the 


ter of thanks. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 28th Fenwick 
of January ; and died very compoſed, and in a much better executed, 


temper than was to be expected, for his life had been very 
Irregular. At the place of execution, he delivered a paper, 
in writing, to the ſheriff; wherein he did not deny the facts 
that had been ſworn againſt him; but complained of the in- 
juſtice of the procedure; and left his thanks to thoſe who 
had voted againſt the bill, He owned his loyalty to king 
James, and to the prince of Wales, after him ; but men- 
tioned the deſign of aſſaſſinating king William, in terms full 
of horror. The paper was ſuppoſed to have bzen drawn by 


biſhop 


Jan. 28. 
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biſhop White; and the jacobites were much provoked with 
the laſt- mentioned paragraph *, 


4 The paper was as follows: 
Speaking nor writing was 
never my talent, I ſhall there- 
fore give a very ſhort but 
faithful account; firſt of my 
religion, and next what I ſuf- 
fer moſt in ocently for, to a- 
void the calumnies I may rea- 
fonably expect, my enemies 
will caſt upon me when dead, 
ſince they have moſt falſe- 
ly and maliciouſly aſperſed 
me, whilſt under my misfor- 
tunes. | 
« As for my religion, I was 
brought up in the church 


of England, as it is by law 


eſtabliſhed, and have ever 
14 it; though I confeſs, 

have been an unworthy 
member of it, in not living 
up to the ſtril and excellent 
rules thereof ; for which 1 
take ſhame to myſelf, and 
humbly ask forgiveneſs of 
God. I come now to die 


* in that communion, truſting 


as an humble and hearty peni- 
tent to be received by the 
mercy of God, through the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt my ſa- 
viour. 

„My religion taught me my 
loyalty, which I bleſs God is 
antainted ; and I have ever 
endeavoured in the ſtation, 
wherein I have been placed, 


to the utmoſt of my power to 


fupport the crown of Eng- 
jand in the true and lineal 
courſe of deſcent without in- 
terruption. 

« As for what J am now to 
die, I call God to witneſs, I 
went not to that meeting in 


* Leadenhall-ftreet, with any 
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ſach intention, as to invite 
king James by force to invade 
this nation ; nor was I myſelf 


provided with sicher horſe or 


arms, Or enge ged tor any 
numoer of men. 0: gave par- 
ticular content for any fach 
invaſion, „ is molt fa ely 
I do alfodec.ore in the pre- 
ſence of God, tha Ik ew 
rothing ot king Jar.es's in- 
tending coming to Call is, nor 
of any invaſion intended irom 
thence, till it was ;u-lickly 
known. And the only no- 
tion IT had, that ſomething 
might be attempted, was fiom 
the Thoulon fleet coming 


from Breſt, 


* 1 alſo call God to witneſs, 
that I received the knowledge 
of what is contained in thoſe 
papers, that I gave to a great 
man, that came to me in the 
Tower, both from letters and 
meliages, that came from 
France; and he told me, 
when I read them to him, 
that the prince of Orange 
had been acquainted with 
moſt of thoſe things before. 

« I might have expected 


mercy from that prince, be- . 


cauſe I was inſtrumental in 
ſaving his life; ſor, when, 
about April 1695, an attempt 

ainſt him came to my know- 


* ledge, I did partly by diſſua- 


ſions, and partly by delays, 
prevent the defign ; which 1 
iuppoſe was the reaſon, that 


the laſt villainous project was 


concealed from me. 
„If there be any perſon, 
whom I have injured in word 
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During Fenwick's affair, a deſign was carried on againſt 1696-7. 
the duke of Shrewſbury, which, but for it's ſingular circum - — 
ſtances, hardly deſerves to be mentioned. There was one Practices 
Matthew Smith, nephew to fir William Perkins. He hadagainſtthe 
been captain of an independent company at Windſor, and duke of 
commanded all the time of king William's being there, Shre vi- 
when he firſt came to England. Upon che diſbanding of d, P 

. | : 2 . „ Smith's 
the independent companies, he received a commiſſion in "nr 
the duke of Norfolk's regiment ; but was ſoon after diſmiſ- e, a 
ſed the ſervice; which threw him into the diſaffe ted party. : 
But he pretended, that, when he found, that king James's 
intereſts were no way to be ſupported, but by invaſions from 
the French, and by aſſaſſinations of the king, his duty to 
his country, and the horror of ſuch attempts, made him re- 
ſolve, as much as in him lay, to diſappoint ſuch deſigns. 
Accordingly, he applied himſelf to the duke of Shrewſbury's 
office, pretending, that he could make great diſcoveries ; 
and that he knew all the motions and deſigns of the jaco- 
bites. He ſent many dark and ambiguous letters to that 
duke's under-ſecretary, which were, more properly, to be 
called amuſements, than diſcoveries * : For he gave only 


hints 


« gr deed, I heartily pray their “ throne again, for the peace 
« pardon, and beg of God to “ and proſperity of this nation, 


« pardon thoſe, who with great © which is impoſſible to proſper 
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zeal have ſought my life, and 
brought the guilt of my inno- 
cent blood upon this nation, on 
treaſon being proved uponme. 
« J return my moſt hearty 
thanks to thoſe noble and 
worthy perſons, who gave 
me their aſſiſt once by oppoling 
this bill of attainder, without 
which it had been impoſſible 
I could have fallen under the 
ſentence of death. God bleſs 
them and their poſterity 
though I am fully ſatisfied they 
pleaded their own caule, 


while they defended mine. 


* pray God to bleſs my true 


and lawful ſovereigns king 


James and the queen, and 
prince of Wales; and reſtore 
him and his poſterity to this 


till the government is ſettled 
upon a right foot, 

* And now, O God, I do 
with all humble devotion com- 
mend my foul into they hands, 
the great maker and pre- 
jerver of men, and lover of 
ſouls; beſeeching thee, that 
it may be always dear and 
precious in thy ſight, through 
the merits of my ſaviour ſe- 
ſus Chriſt. Amen.“ 

© Theſe letters were publiſh- 


ed by Smith himſelf, in 1697, 
under the title of Memoirs of 
ſecret ſervices, He begins with 
minutes of the 2d of September 
1694, with the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, informing him that king 
James deſigned to invade Eng- 
land in the ſpring of the year 


1093, 
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1696-7. hints and ſcraps of ſtories; and, though he had 
ot a promiſe not to be made a witneſs, yet he never 


offered any other witneſs, nor told where any of thoſe, 


1693; but that a difference hap- 
uw between the jacobites 
ere, which aroſe upon occaſion 
of that king's declaration of 
the 15th of April 1693, by 
which the papiſts were pat out 
of hopes of command, in caſe 
that king ſhould be reſtored. 
That this declaration was ob- 
tained by a party called com- 
pounders, who promiſed, upon 
the granting that declaration, to 
reſtore king James in a very 
ſhort time. That this king was 
very much averſe to the ſigning 
it; that it was drawn here in 
England, and carried over by 
the lord Middleton, who declar- 
ed, that, upon king James's 


laying aſide the lord Melfort, 


and his conſenting to the decla- 
ration, the compounders would 
perform their promiſe. That 
the French king was wrought 
upon by the intereſt, which the 
compounders made with one of 
his ſecretaries (who was a pub- 
lic enemy to the lord Melfort, 
and to his way of proceeding) 
io perſuade king James to ſign 
that declaration, notwithſtand- 
ing his diſinelination to it. That 
the compounders made ſeveral 
terms with that king, and ſome 
of them were to be made truſ- 
tees, as they ſtiled themſelves, 


of the nation, for king James's 


performance of what he had 
promiſed in that declaration. 
That upon this the Jacobites 
divided into factions, the one 
ſtiled Compounders ; the other, 
called Melfordians, who joined 
with the papiſts to reſtore their 
king without terms, with ſword 
in hand. That, upon the Com- 

I 


whom 


p>unders failure of promiſe as 
to the time of reſtoring the king, 
he took himſelf to be acquitted 
from ftanding to that declaration 
drawn up by them; and now 
hearkened to the Meifordians ; 
and, chough Melfort was pub- 
licly laid afade, yet he ſtill act- 
ed behind the curtain, and no- 
thing was valued, unleſs recom- 
mended by him, while Middle- 
_ was W 2 85 a 
ecretary. That in ſpring 1693, 
— had born cds 
to king James to come over, 
who accordingly gave the Mel- 
fordian faction great hopes. 
That the compounding party, 
getting knowledge of it, labour- 
ed to prevent it, by reaſon that 
their meaſures were not fully 
concerted, and therefore ſent to 
the French king, to let him 
know, that it would be in vain 
to do it that ſpring, becauſe the 
Engliſh fleet was in ſuch read1- 
neſs, that they could fit out fif- 
ty-cight men of war in a fort- 
night's time ; ſo that the deſign 
went off with a promiſe to tir 
the year after. 'That, when 


Melfort ſeemed to leave all bu- 


ſineſs, and retire from the court 
ar St. Germain's, every one com- 
limented and waited on him to 
his coach, except the lord Grit- 
fin and David Lloyd, they being 
great compounders, and of Mid- 
dleton's faction. That fir James 
Montgomery was of the com- 
pounding party, and that they 
helped him to make his eſcape; 
tor, he being a timorous man, 
they were afraid of his confel- 
ſing. Then Smith proceeds to 
make ſeveral diſcoveries, which 
are 
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whom he informed againſt, were lodged, or how they might 1696-7. 
be taken. He was always aſking more money, and boaſt- ——_ 


ing what he could do, if he were well ſupplied ; and he ſeemed 
to think he never had enough. It is true, before the con- 
ſpiracy broke out, he had given ſuch hints, that, when it 
was diſcovered, it appeared he muſt have known much more 


of it, than he thought fit to tell. The duke of Shrewſbury 


acquainted the king with his diſcoveries ; but nothing could 
then be made, either of them, or of him. When the whole 
plot was unravelled, it was manifeſt, from his letters, that 
he muſt have known more of it, than he would own ; but 
he ſtill claimed the promiſe before made him, that he ſhould 
not be a witneſs. Upon the whole, therefore, he rather 
deſerved a ſevere puniſhment, than any of thoſe rewards, 
which he pretended to. He was accordingly diſmiſſed by the 
duke of Shrewſbury, who thought, that even this ſuſpicious 
behaviour of his did not releaſe him from keeping the pro- 
miſes, which he had made to him. Captain Smith hereupon 
went to the earl of Monmouth, afterwards earl of Peterbo- 
rough, and poſſeſſed him with bad impreſſions of the duke of 
Shrewſbury, and found him much inclined to entertain them. 
He told him, that he.had made great diſcoveries, of which 
the duke would take no notice; and, becauſe the duke's ill 
health had obliged him to go into the country two days 
before the aſſaſſination was intended, he put this conſtruction 
upon it, that he was willing to be out of the way, when the 
king was to be murdered. To fix this imputation, he ſhew- 
ed the earl the copies of all his letters ; all which, but the 
laſt more eſpecially, had the face of a great GY l. 

| be 


are much the ſame, with thoſe 
mentioned in the account of the 
plot. Theſe memoirs were im- 
mediately animadverted upon, 
by Mr. Richard Kingſton, in his 
modeſt anſwer to captain Smith's 
immodeſt memoirs, wherein he 
endeavours to ſhew, that theſe 
memoirs were not written by the 
captain, but by Mr. 'Thomas 
Brown a ſtiff jacobite, and mer- 
cenary poet. That they were 
publiſhed and diſperſed at the 
charge of the party, and the let- 
ters were ſo altered and interpo- 
lated, that they were not the 


ſame with the originals, ſent to 
the earl of Shrewſbury, and that 
the ſubſtance of the memoirs 
were mere fardles of improbabi- 
lities, incongru:ties and invented 
falſities. 

f When Smith complained 
to the lords, intimating, that the 
duke of Shrewſbury intended to 
ſtifle his informations, the houſe 
ſent to the duke in the country, 
to know what pailed between 
him .and Smith, which the duke 
acquainted them in the follow- 
ing leiter to the lord Keeper: 

My 
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2696-7. The earl of Monmouth carried this to court; and it made 


ſuch an impreſſion there, that the earl of Portland ſent cap- 


Eyford, 15 Jan. 1696. 


« My lord, 
* Having received the com- 


„ mands of the houſe of lords, 


* to lay before their lordſhip; 


« what letters I received from 
one Smith in February laſt, or 


in caſe I kept none, then to 


* acquaint the houſe with what 


« I can remember” was contain- 


ed in them, I am very ſorry 


not to be able ſo fully to com- 


* ply with their lordſhips di- 


« rections, as I wiſh I could. 
« For having heard long ſince, 
« that this man did pretend to 
great merit for his diſcoveries, 
and had, on ſeveral occaſions, 
* in a very unhandſome man- 
„ ner, complained of me, I did 
© then endeavour to collect what 
« letters he had ſent me, that I 
might judge how his intelli- 


«* gence appeared, when put to- 
« gether ;, for, as it came to 


© me, I could make little of it. 
% But I found I could retrieve 
„ ſo few, and thoſe generally 
* of an old date, when I had 
„more value for his intelli- 


„ gence, than I had afterwards, 


e that I am almoſt certain I 
„% have none of thoſe letters left, 
« which their lordſhips deſire 
** to ſee, I ſhall therefore ap- 
% ply myſelf to give them the 
5 bel account of what he did 


inform me that is moſt mate- 


„ rial at this time; which I am 
© the better able to collect, 
© becauſe ſeveral things he then 
« mentioned fell out ſo true, 
ce that I was ſurpriſed how he 
could know them, and not 
«© more, till I underſtood he had 
« his intelligence from one 


3 


tain 


© Hewet, a youth, that lived 
* with major Holmes's brother, 
J think, and was about that 
time often employed to wait 
on fir George Barclay; by 
* which means he had oppor. 
“ tunity to gueſs or over-hear 
* I 4 which otherwiſe, 
* I ſuppoſe, he might nat be 
« truſted with. I remember in 
winter Smith wrote very po- 
ſitively of an invaſion intend- 
« ed from France, which was 
to break out at the arrival of 
* the Thoulon fleet; and that 
* many gentlemen of quality 
and officers were ſent f om 
« St. Germain's on that deſign. 
« He named fir Henry Browne, 
* my lord Mountague's brother 
« at one time; at another ſir 
“George Barclay, Holmes, 
« Counter, and others. Then 
© he gave hints of ſome great 
« defign, which he ſhould ſoon 
« diſcover the bottom of; and 
« afterwards grew more parti- 
cular, that it was to ſeize the 
king's perſon, and named 
% Barclay, Charnock, Holmes, 
« and others, as employed in the 
“ villainy; and that, at the 
* the ſame hour this was to be 
© executed, there was to be 
« a general _ in all the 

counties of England, He was 
different in his accounts about 


LS 


* 


„ the manner of ſeizing the 


«© king. Sometimes Mr. Lat- 
e tin's lodge near Richmond 
« was to be attacked, and the 
*« walls ſcaled by foot, whilſt he 
« was there. Sometimes an at- 
“ tempt of the like nature was 
4 to made at Kenſington 
« houſe ; and at other times the 


king 
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tain Smith money, and entertained him as a ſpy ; but never 1696-7, 
could, by his means, learn any one real piece of intelligence. 
When this happened, the king was juſt going beyond the 
ſea ; ſo captain. Smith's letters were taken and ſealed up by 
the king's order, and left in the hands of fir William Trum- 
bull, who was the other ſecretary of ſtate. This matter lay 
quiet, till Fenwick began to make diſcoveries; and, when 
the earl of Monmouth underſtood, that he had not named him- 
ſelf (about which he expreſſed too vehement a concern) 
but that he had named the duke of Shrewſbury, it was ſaid, 
that he entered into a negotiation with the ducheſs of Nor- 
folk, that ſhe ſhould, by fir John Fenwick's lady, encou- 
rage him to perſiſt in his diſcoveries ; and that he dictated 
ſome paper to the ducheſs, that ſhould be offered to him as 
an additional one; in which many little ſtories were related, 
Thich had been told the king, and might be believed by 


60 king was to be ſet upon go- « at his own deſire concealed 
« ing to, or coming from hunt- © his name, to give him an op- 
« ing, Near to the day the aſ- © portunity, as he pretended, to 
* ſaſſination was intended, he * apprehend Chambers. In the 
„ was very earneſt for money © mean time Thad an account, 
to buy a horſe and equipage; that in very public places 
« upon which I defired Mr. “ he began to threaten that he 
* Vernon to talk with him, would complain of me to the 
* if he knew of his own know- *© parliament; whereupon I nei- 
edge any perſon engaged in * ther thought it ſafe nor decent 
« ſuch a deſigu; for, being ne- © to have any more to do with 
ver able to bring any thing © him. 

* in confirmation of what he What received, relating to 
* aſſerted, from whom he had © the attempt on his majelty's 
* it, or what time it was to be © perſon or the invaſion, I al- 
executed, ] | ſuppoſed there © ways gave the king an ac- 
** was no truth 4 in the ſtory ; or, count, whilit I was able to 
if there were, 1 might poſlibly * wait on him; but, being 
have ſet him to be engaged in * much indiſpoſed, J had his 
* it. He gave Mr. Vernon no *© majelty's leave to go into the 
ſatisfaction upon, diſcourſing country for a few days, where 
* with him, but proceeded in * I remained, till I was com- 
** his promiſes to him, that no- manded back, upon the hap- 
© thing could be attempted, but * py diſcovery of that horrid 
he, would give me an account. gelen 


La 


When the whole was brought 
4 collef to the ſubject their 


lordſhips were pleaſed to com- 


to light, and it appeared he 
« was not enough in the ſecret 
a ed notwithſtanding to have 
% done ſomething | for him, and 


Vor. II. 


to have prevented it, I intend- , 


hi, my lord, is alljl can 


«© mand. I beg, the fayour it 
© may be communicated to the 
* houſe, and am, &c. 


Aa him; 
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1696-7, him; and by theſe the king might have been diſpoſed to 
believe the reſt of Fenwick's paper. And the whole ended 
in ſome diſcoveries concerning Smith, which would natural! 
occaſion his letters to be called for, and then they would 
probably have great effect. The ducheſs of Norfolk de- 
clared, that he had dictated all theſe ſchemes of his to her, 
who copied them, and handed them to ſir John Fenwick, 
and that he had left one paper with her. It was ſhort, but 
contained an abſtract of the whole deſign, and referred to a 
larger one, which he had only diftated to her. The ducheſs 
| ſaid, that ſhe had placed a gentlewoman, who carried her 
| meſſages to Fenwick's lady, to overhear all that paſſed ; fo 
| that ſhe both had another witneſs to ſupport the truth of what 
ſhe related, and a paper left by him with her. She ſaid, 
I that Fenwick would not be guided by him, and declared, 
|| he would not meddle with contrived diſcoveries. That there- 
| upon the earl of Monmouth was highly provoked : he ſaid, 
that, if fir John would follow his advice, he would cer- 

tainly ſave him; but, it he would not, he would get the 

- bill to paſs, And indeed, when that matter was depending, 
he ſpoke two full hours in the houſe of lords, in favour of the 
bill, with a peculiar vehemence. Fenwick's lady, being 
much piovoked at this, got her nephew, the earl of Carliſle, 
i to move the lords, that her huſband might be examined con- 
WH. - cerning any advices, that had been ſent him with relation 
; to his diſcoveries; and upon this fir John told him what his 
| lady had brought him, and thereupon the ducheſs of Nor- 
is folk: and her confident were likewiſe interrogated, and gave 
1 the account. which has been related. In concluſion, cap- 
| tain Smith's letters were read, and he himſelf was examined. 
it This held the lords ſeveral days; for the earl of Portland, by 
| the king's orders, produced all Smith's papers. By them it 
appeared, .that he was a very inſignificant ſpy, who was al- 
ways inſiſting in his old train of aſking money, and taking 
|| | no care to deſerve it. | mw 
it The earl of Monmouth was, upon the accuſation and 
evidence above mentioned, ſent to the tower, and turned 
out of all his employments. But the court had no mind to 
have the matter farther examined into; for the king ſpoke 


- 
— — — — — 


"nt which he did. The lords were much ſet againſt him, and 
Wl | ſeemed reſolved to go great lengths. To allay that heat, the 
|| biſhop, who did not know what new ſcheme of confuſion 8 
\i | might have been opened by him, in his own excuſe, put | 
if the houſe in mind, that he ſet the revolution on foot, and 
If | 1 nn 


i 

1 

( 

0 

to biſhop Burnet, to do all he could to ſoften the earl's cenſure, 
a 


tolerable miſchief the parliament redreſſed by an Act for the 
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was a great promoter of it, coming twice over td Hollands 1697. 


to that purpoſe; he then moved, that he might be ſent to 
the Tower. This was agreed to, and he lay there til] the end 
of the ſeſſion, and was removed from all his places: but that 
loſs, as was bel eved, was ſecretly made up to him, for the court 
was reſolved not to loſe him intirely. NF 

After Fenwick's bufineſs was over, the parliament, to thePrivileged 
great ſatisfaction of the people, took care to remedy a public places dil- 
grievance of long ſtanding. Several places in and about the - 1 
city of London, which, in the times of the Romiſh ſuper- 
ſtition, were allowed as ſanctuaries to criminals and debtors, 
had, ever ſince the reformation, pretended a privilege to pro- 
tet the latter; and one of theſe, called White Friars, was 
become a notorious receptacle of broken and deſperate meg, 
in the very heart of the metropolis, whither they reſorted in 
great numbers, and, to the diſhonour of the government, and 
great prejudice of the people, defended themſelves with force 
and violence azainſt the law and public authority. This in- 


more effectual relief of creditors in caſes of eſcapes, and for 
preventing abuſes in priſons and pretended privileged places; 
wherein fuch effeQua! proviſion was made to reduce thoſe 
outlaws, that, immediately after the a& was publiſhed, they 
abandoned their poſts to better inhabitants. An act alſo 
paſſed for the relief of creditors, by which they were enabled 
to make compoſitions with their debtors, in caſe two thirds, 
in number and value, did agree: But this act was repealed 
the next ſeſſion, | 

Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion, the commons, Miſcarria- 
having taken notice of the late miſcarriages of the fleet, ges of the 
ordered, that fir George Rooke ſhould attend the houſe, ect in. 
to give an account, why the French Toulon ſquadron was 8 
not intercepted in going to Breſt? That admiral attended ©** 
accordingly, and afterwards produced copies both of his jour- 
nal, and of the orders, wiich he had received from the 


admiralty; which being examined, it was ordered, that fir 


Cloudeſly Shovel ſhould Jay before the houſe copies of all ſueh 
orders, as he had received, in order to the joining fir George 
Röoke. Which being done, and much time ſpent in both 


'houſes about this affair, it did not appear, that either of theſe 


admirals had failed in their duty. | 
On the 16th of April, the king came to the houſe of lords, The par- 
to put an end to this long ſeſſion, and made the follow ingliament 
ſpeech to both houſs © 1 E 
| | Pr. H. C. 
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— My lords and gentlemen, 

"8 Aving given my aſſent to the ſeveral bills you have 
4 H preſented to me, I am now to return you my hearty 
© thanks for what you have done this ſeſſion, which has 
been carried. on with great prudence, temper, and af- 

« fection. 
At the opening of the ſeſſion I told you, how ſenſible 
J was of the difficulties to be ſtruggled with, which were 
« of ſuch a nature, that I will freely own the hopes, I had 
- © of your being able to overcome them, were founded only 
upon the wiſdom and zeal of fo good a parliament. 
My expeQation has been fully anſwered. You entered 
„ upon the buſineſs with ſo much chearfulneſs, proceeded 
© fo unanimouſly, and have at laſt brought things to ſuch a 
© concluſion, that we may hope to carry on the war with 
* ſucceſs, in caſe our enemies do not think it their intereſt 
< to agree to an honourable peace. And ſo effectual a pro- 
* viſton being made for ſupplying the deficiencies of former 
* funds (which is the beſt foundation for re-eſtabliſhing of 
& credit) I doubt not, but, in a ſhort time, it will have a 
c very happy effect, to the univerſal eaſe and ſatisfaction of 
e my people. i 
The circumſtances of affairs making it neceſſary for me 
e to be out of the kingdom for ſome time, I ſhall take care 
<< to leave the adminiſtration of the government, during my 
c abſence, in the hands of ſuch perſons, as I can depend 
©* upon, | 


cc My lords and gentlemen, 


IJ have nothing more to aſk of you, but that you carry 
© down the ſame good diſpoſition into your ſeveral countries, 
„ which you have expreſſed in all the proceedings of this 
“ ſeſſion.“ 

And then the lord-keeper prorogued the parliament to the 
Izth day of May. 


HBeſides the acts paſſed this ſeſſion, the commons ſent a bil! 
to the lords, limiting elections to future parliaments, that 
none ſhould be choſen, but thoſe who had ſuch a proportion 
of eſtate or money; the lords rejected it: They thought 
it reaſonable to leaye the nation to their freedom, in chuſing 
their repreſentatives in parliament: it ſeemed both unjuſt and 
Cruel, if a poor man had ſo fair a reputation, as to be choſen, 

81.7 not- 


which he had enjoyed ever ſince the revolution. He was 


0 
1 
t 
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notwithſtanding his poverty, by. thoſe, who were willing to 1697. 
pay him wages, that he ſhould be branded with an incapacity, 
becauſe of his ſmall eſtate. Corruption in elections was to 
be apprehended from the rich, rather than from the poor. 
Another bill was ſent up by the commons, but rejected by the 
lords, prohibiting the importation of all Eaſt-India ſilks, and 
Bengales: this was propoſed, to encourage the filk manu- 
facture at home; and petitions were brought for it by great 
multitudes, in a very tumultuary way; but the lords had no 
regard to that, 

The lord Galway (created an earl) the marquis of Win- 
cheſter and viſcount Villiers were made lords Juſtices of Ire- 
land; and Mr. Methuen, chancellor of that kingdom, in 
the room of fir Charles Porter, deceaſed. . | 

The king, to return the compliment of the ſtate of Ve- Apr. 14. 
nice, who had at laſt acknowledged him by a ſolemn embaſſy, 
appointed the earl of Mancheſter his ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to that ſtate.” The earl had always appeared zealous in 
the cauſe of liberty, and bad, at his own expence, 'accom- 
panied the king as a voluntier, with a very handſome retinue 
into Ireland; and was in the battle of the Boyne, at the 
ſiege of Limerick, and, after the reduction of Ireland, was 
made captain of the band of yeomen of the guards. At the 
ſame timt, fic James Ruſhout was ſent ambaſlador to Turky, 
and fir Lambert Blackwell (knighted on that occaſion) envoy 
to Tuſcany. | 

About a month before, the earl of Ayleſbury, who (as Feb. 12. 
ſaid before) was committed to the Tower, on account of the 
late plot, was brought by Habeas Corpus to the court of 
king's-bench, and releaſed upon bail; but the lord Mont- 
gomery, committed on the ſame account, was denied that 
favour and remanded to Newgate. 

The lord Berkley, of Stratton, who had ſignalized him- peb. 28 
ſelf in ſeveral enterprizes in the channel, died of a pleuriſy | * 
and fever, cauſed by hard drinking, in company with ſeveral 
other nobles, who were alſo like to have ſuftered by it, Up- 
on the lord Berkley's death, his regiment of marines was 
given to fir Cloudeſly Shovel. 

The earl of Dorſet reſigned the office of lord Chamberlain, Apr. 19. 


* 


a generous good-natured man. He was ſo oppreſſed with Burnet. 


phlegm, that, till he was a little heated with wine, he ſcarce 
ever ſpoke: but he was, upon that exaltation, a very lively 
man. Never was ſo much ill nature in a pen, as in his, 
joined wich ſo much good nature, as was in himſelf, even 
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te for he was againſt all puniſhing, even of malefae- 


aeg 
tors. He was bountiful, even to run himſelf into difficul- 


* 


April 22. 


? 


The king 
appoints a 10 


regency, 


and ſets 


out for 


_ Holland. 


ties, and charitable to a fault, for he commonly gave all he 
had about him, whenever he met an object that moved him. 
But he was ſo lazy, that though king Charles II. ſeemed to 
court him to be a favourite, he would not pive himſelf the 
trouble that belonged to that po: He hated the court, and 
deſpiſed that king, when he ſaw he was neither generous, 
nor tender-hearted. He was ſucceeded in his office by the 
earl of Sunderland, who was ſoon after ſworn of the privy- 
council, and was now in as great favour, as he had been in 
the former reigns. 

About the ſame time, the lord-keeper Somers was made 
er high - chancellor, and baron of Eveſham in Worceſter- 

"oP 
The ſame day, the king appointed a regency during his 
ſence (1), and, two days after leaving Kenſington, he em- 
arked, the 26th of April, at Margate for Holland, where he 
arrived the next day, 


(1) The regents were the admiral Edward Ruſſel, for 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord 
chancellor Somers, the earl of 
Pembroke, the duke of Devon- 
ſhire; the duke of Shrewſbury, the 


earl of Dorſet, the earl of Rom- 


whom a patent was preparing to 
create him baron of Shingey, viſ- 
count Barfieur in Normandy, and 
earl of Orford, which was ac- 
cordingly done the 6th of May, 


ney, the earl of Sunderland, and 
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The congreſs at Ryſivic.— Project of France. Carthagena taken 
by Pointis.—Electer of Saxony choſen king of Poland. The 
Czar travels to Holland and England. Treaty of peace 
carried on,—The peace fign'd by England, Spain and Halland. 
— King James diſregarded by France, — Truce between the 
empire and France.— Battle of Zenta.— Proteſtants neglet?- 
ed.— Reflections on the peace, —T he king returns, —Conſul- 
tation about a flanding army, — army diſbanded. — Earl of 
Sunderland retires, — Civil lift for life. Nero India-company. 
Whigs loſe their credit. — Proceedings of the parliament — 
Diviſion among the clergy.— Society for refor mation of man- 
ners,—and for propagating religion in foreign parts, Harl 
of Macclesfield's caſe. — Parliament diſſolved. — Mdintry s good 
condutt.—Earl of Portland ſupplanted by Keppel. Dude of 
Gheeſter's hoaſhald ſettled. — Affairs of Scot/and.— King of 
Spain's ill ſtate of health. — Treaty of Partition. Intrigues 
F France in Spain. — Peace of Cavlowitz,—a new parlia- 
ment. — Ihe army diminiſb.— The king reſolves to abandon 
the government. Dutch guards diſmiſſed. —The lird Orford 
reſians his places. — Ihe parliament prorogued. — Settlement 
at Darien.— Parliament meets, A change of miniſtry en- 
deavoured, — Kidd”s affair. —The forfeited eſtotes.— Bill of 
reſumption.—The parliament fror agu d. Remarkable at? 
againſt Papiſts. —Lord Sommers removed. A ſecand Par- 
tition treaty — Death of the duke of Gloceſier, —T emper of the 


nation. — Mar againſt the young king of Sweden, —Peace 
between Sweden and Denmark, 


HE great tranſaction of this year was the treaty of Th C 

a general peace. The chief of the Engliſh plenipo- ref om 
tentiaries was the earl of Pembroke. He was a man of emi-Ryf ick 
nent virtue, and of great learning, particularly, in the ma- Burnet. 
thematics. This made him a little too ſpeculative and ab- Mem. of 
ſtracted in his notions. He had great application, but had the peace 
lived a little too much out of the world, though in a public of Ryſ- 
ſtation. There was ſome what in his perſon and manner that wick. 
created him an univerſal reſpect, for there was no man whom 
all ſides honoured ſo much as they did him. In this affair 
were joined with him the lord Villiers and fir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon, as was before ſaid. The plenipotentiaries, named 
by France, were Harlay, Crecy, and Callieres. The firſt 
difficulty that aroſe was about the place of congreſs, the em- 
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1697. peror propoſing either Mentz or Francfort, and the Dutch, 
wich che moſt of their allies, inſiſting upon a place in Hol- 


ſorce him to a peace. The negotiation of the ſix circles of 


land. It was expected, that either Maeſtricht, Nimeguen, 
or Breda, would have been choſen; but, towards the middle 
of January, Callieres, by his maſter's orders, moved that 
the plenipotentiaries of the zllies, who were now at the 
Hague, ſhould reſide there, and thoſe of France at Delft, 
where they were at this time; and that the conferences 
ſhould be held at a palace belonging to king William, all 
which was agreed to. This palace was called Newburg- 
houſe, becauſe a duke of Newburg laid the firſt ſtone when 
it was building by Frederic Henry prince of Orange. No 
place could be more proper for the purpoſe, being ſituated 
between the Hague and Delft cloſe by the village of Ryſ- 
wick. | | 

The French were reſolved to have a peace at any rate; 
not ſo much on account of the difficulties of carrying on the 
war, the decay of their trade, and their heavy taxes, but 
chiefly from another motive. The king of Spain's illneſs, 
and the ſucceſſion to his dominions, to which the French 
king had an eye, was the principal cauſe of his deſiring a 
peace. He knew, that as long as the war continued, and 
the grand confederacy remained intire, his deſign could 
not be accompliſhed ; and therefore he haſtened the concluſion 
of the treaty, that he might have his hands free to fall upon 
Spain, the moment his catholic majeſty died, which he 
might eaſily do before a new league could be formed againſt 
him. Accordingly, as the king of Spain's ſickneſs increaſed, the 
French king offered advantageous terms, giving the allies more 


than could be expected, conſidering his conqueſts and force; 


and would have offered {till more, if all the allies had been 


of the emperor's mind, to require a greater number of reſ- 
titutions, - 5 8 . 


The intereſts of the emperor were entirely contrary to 


thoſe of the French king. He had alſo his eye upon Spain, 


and therefore it no leſs concerned him, that the confederacy 
ſhould remain, than it did the French king, that it ſhould 
be broken. Beſides, the emperor had the more reaſon to ex- 
cite the confederates to purſue the war, as he hoped to be ſoon 


able to turn more forces againſt France. For he was going 


to conclude a league with Muſcovy, by which the Czar was 


obliged to make war with all his force againſt the Turks and 
Tartars. He alſo hoped to have a king of Poland of his 


party, who might annoy the Turk in fuch a manner, as to 


the 
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the Rhine, to have fix thouſand, and, in caſe of need, 
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twelve thouſand men on foot, was likewiſe in great forward- ——— 


nels. For theſe reaſons the emperor was entirely againſt a 
peace, and did all he could to retard it. 

As far England and Holland, they had no other concern 
in the treaty, but to ſecure their allies, to ſettle a barrier 
in the Netherlands, and to get king William acknowledged. 
Things being in this ſtate, after ſeveral debates, the F — 
plenipotentiary Callieres, on the tenth of February, in the 
name of his maſter, conſented to the following preli- 
minaries: 


I. That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould 
be the baſis of this to be negotiated at Ryſwick. 

II. That Straſburg ſhould be reſtored to the empire, in 
the ſame condition, as the French took it. [But here Bor- 
cel and Dychvelt, the Dutch plenipotentiaries, deciared to 
the mediator, before Callieres, that, whenever the reſtitu- 
tion of Straſburg was talked of, it was alſo added, or an 
equivalent at the emperor's choice. ] 

III. That Luxemburg ſhould be reſtored to the Spaniards 
in its preſent condition. [So likewiſe it was here declared 
in the ſame manner, or an equivalent to be propoſed by 
Spain to the king of France.] 

JV. That Mons and Charleroy ſhould be ſurrendered as 
they were. 

V. That all places taken by the French in Catalonia, 
ſince the peace of Nimeguen, ſhould be reſtored in the ſame 
manner. 

VI. That Dinant, both the city arid caſtle, ſhould 
be given up to the biſhop of Liege, as they were when 
taken. 

VII. That all Reunions, ſince the treaty of Nimeguen, 
ſhould be made void. 

VIII. That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored according to the 
conditions of that treaty ; but farther agreed, that, in caſe 
the conditions made in reſpect to that country ſhould not pleaſe, 
that article ſhould be referred to the general treaty, and that 
it ſhould be the firſt point debated in the negotiation, Here 
it was likewiſe farther agreed, that upon concluſion of the 
peace, the French king ſhould acknowledge the prince of 
Orange as king of Great-Britain, without any manner of 
difficulty, reſtriction, condition, or reſerve ; but as for other 
princes, whether they were in the confederacy « or not, their 
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1697. pretenfions ſhould be reſerved to the general negotiation under 
. the mediation of the king of Sweden (1). 


Some of the minifters of the allies, after having conſulted 
their maſters upon theſe preliminaries, declared, that, as 
to the firſt article, they fully agreed to it; but, as for Straſ- 
burg, they farther inſiſted, that it ſhould be reſtored, with its 
fortifications and dependencies ; and that no equivalent ſhould 
be accepted. They allowed of the third, fourth, and fifth 
articles; only they infifted, that not only the city but the 
county of Luxemburg, and that of Chinay ſhould be given 
up; as they likewiſe did, that the city and caſtle of Dinant 
ſhould be yielded,. together with the duchy of Bouillon, in 


(1) The other preliminaries 


were: 


IX. That the duchy of Duex- 
poues ſhould be reſtored to Swe- 
den. 

X. That N ſhould 

be given up to the biſhop of 
ire. | 

"XL. That the fort of Kiel, 

and other fortifications made 

on the Rhine, ſhould be razed. 

XII. That the ſame ſhould 
be done by fort Louis and 
Hunninghen. 

XIII. That Traerback and 
Montroyal ſhould be given up; 
the firſt diſmantled, but upon 
condition never to be fortified 
again. 


XIV. That the elector pala- 


tine ſhould not only be reſtored 
to all the electorate, but alſo to 
the duchies of Simmeren and 
Lauthern, with the earldom of 
Manheim; at alſo other places, 
whereof he had been diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed to the preſent time. 

XV. That the ducheſs of Or 
leans ſhould not have recourſe 
to open force to maintain her 
3 but might bring 

er action according to law, in 
relation to the elector. 


XVI. That the caſtle and 


the 


county of Veldens ſhould be 
reſtored to their lawful owner. 

XVI. That Bilweiler ſhould 
be given to the count of Ha- 
Naw, 

XVIII. That the ſeignorics 
of March, Mormoſy, and Pag- 
ſtein, and the county of Dagt- 
burg, ſhould be delivered up to 
the count of Overſtein. 

XIX. That the ſeignories of 
Salms and Valkenſtein ſhould 
be given up to the prince of 
Salms, or to their proprietors, 
ſecing the fame was ſtill in queſ- 
tion. 

XX. That the ſeignories of 
Lutzenſtein and Altheim ſhould 
be ſurrendered to their owners. 

XXI. That Otweiles ſhould 
2 given up to the houſe of Nal- 

au. | 

XXII. That the city and 
county of Montbeilliard, Har- 
court, Bainont, and Chattelette 
ſhould be put into the poſſeſſion 
of the houſe of Wirtemberg. 

XXIII. That Germeſheim 
ſhonld be given up to the elec- 
tor palatine, notwithſtanding 
any former treaties to the con- 
trary. i | 

XXIV. That the principality 
of Orange ſhould be given up ts 
its ſovereign, f 


the ſame ſtate they were. They owned themſelves alſo ſa- 1697. 
tisfied as to the ſeventh article concerning the Re-unions, 
but not ſo with the agreement made about Lorrain, which 
they would have reſtored to the duke it's ſovereign, without 
any manner of reſtriction, The king 
Before any farther progreſs was made in the treaty, Char- of Sweden 
les XI. king of Sweden, who had been received as mediator, gjes. 
happened to die (1). His fon, the famous Charles XII. who April 5. 
ſucceeded him in his throne, was but fifteen years old, and O. 8. 


(1) He was a rough and 
boiſterous man; he loved fa- 
tigue, and was free from vice ; 
he reduced his kingdom to a mi- 
litary ſtate, and was ever going 
round it, to ſee how his troops 
were ordered, and his diſcipline 
obſerved : he looked narrowly 
into the whole adminiſtration ; 


he had quite altered the conſti- 
- tution ot his kingdom; it was 


formerly changed from being an 
elective, to be an hereditary 
kingdom, yet, till his time, it 
had continued to be rather an 
ariſtocracy, than a monarchy ; 
but he got the power of the ſe- 
rators to be quite taken away, 
{o that it was left free to him, 
to make uſe of ſuch counſellors 
as he ſhould chuſe ; the ſenators 
had enriched themſelves, and 
oppreſſed the people; they had 
devoured the revenues of the 
crown, and in two reigns, in 
which. the ſovereign was long 
in a ſtate of infancy, both in 
queen Chriſtina's and in this 
king's time, the ſenators had 
taken care of themſelves, and 
had ſtripped the crown. So the 
king moved for a general re- 
ſumption, and this he obtained 
eaſily of the ſtates; who, as 
they envied the wealth of the 


| ſenators, ſo they hoped that, 
N by making 


the king rich, the 
people would be leſs charged 


, with taxes ; this was not all, he 


gave 


Bot likewiſe an act of reviſion, 
which thoſe who had grants 
were to account for the mean 
Profits, and this was applied 
even to thoſe who had grants 
upon valuable conſiderations 
ſor, when it appeared that the 
valuable conſideration was ſatis- 
fied, they were to account for 
all they had received over and 
above that, and to repay this, 
with the intereſt of the money, 
at 12 per cent. for all the years 
they had enjoyed it. This brought 
a great debton allthe ſenators and 
other families of the kingdom, 
it did utterly ruin them and left 
them at mercy, and, when the 
king took from them all they 
had, he kept them ſtill in a de- 
pendence upon him, giving 
them employments in the army 
or militia that he ſet up. 

After that, he procured of 
the ſtates of his ene an 
abſolute authority to govern 
them as he thought fit, and ac- 
cording to law; but even this 
limitation ſeemed - uneaſy, and 
their ſlavery was finiſhed by a- 
nother act, which he obtained, 
that he ſhould not be obliged to 
govern by law, but by his meer 
will and pleaſure : ſo ſocceſsful 
was he, in the fpace of five 
years, to ruin all the families in 
his kingdom, and to deſtroy 
their laws and liberties, and that 
by their own conſent. 
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to the world. This accident was like to retard the nego- 
tiations, but the deceaſed king having appointed by his will 
the queen and five of the ſenators to adminiſter the govern- 
ment during his ſon's minority, the regents among whom 
the qucen had two voices, and who had full power to make 
treaties, and perform all other acts of ſovereignty, as ſhould 
be agreed on by the major part of them, ſent immediately 
expreſſes to ſeveral foreign courts, to acquaint them wit! 
their intentions to purſue the mediation begun by the late 
king for the tranquility of Chriftendom ; and diſpatched a 
new commiſſion to monſicur Lillienroot for that purpoſe. 
Some time before it was agreed by the plenipotentiaries 
at the Hague, that for the caſier carrying on the treaty, 
all ceremonies ſhould be laid aſide; and the titles, which 
any prince took, be of no conſequence : that the ſeveral 
Miniſters ſhould have free and ſecure correſpondence with 
the princes their maſters: that, in order to this, blank 
paſſports ſhould be given to each party for the couriers diſ- 
patched by them, as alſo for the pacquet-boats to and from 
England: and that the powers of the reſpective pleni- 
potentiaries ſhould be on the ſame foot they were at Ni- 
meguen. | | 

In purſuance of the preliminaries, monſieur Lillienroot, 
the mediator, appointed the firſt conference to be held at 
Ryſwick, on the gth of May; and accordingly the allics 
being met together in the apartments on one ſide of the 
palace, the French in the apartments on the other ſide, and 
the mediator in the middle between both, the allies and the 
French ſhewed him their powers, and gave him copies ct 
the ſame which he communicated to the reſpective miniſters, 
and left the copies with them. This, and the ſettling part 
of the ceremonial in order to further proceedings, took up 
near three hours; and then the conference was adjourned 
to the 1ith of the ſame month; when, being met again 
in the ſame manner as they did at firſt, the powers of the 
allies were by the mediator exchanged with the French 
ambaſſadors. Beſides, they agreed to meet conſtantly on 
Wedneſdays in the morning, and Saturdays in the afternoon; 
and that, to prevent inconveniencies, which might arife 
from crouds of attendants, each ambaſſador ſhould go thi- 
ther only with one coach with fix horſes, two pages, anc 
two footmen. On the 15th and 18th, the mediator and 


plenipotentiaries met again; but all they did at thoſe two 
Colt» 
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conferences was only to regulate ſeveral points of cere- 1697. 
mony; in which, for the molt part, they followed the ——— 
rules, that were obſerved at the treaty of Nimeguen. 


On the 22d of May, the imperial plenipotentiaries de- 


livered to the mediator their demands in the name of the 


emperor and empire; and ſome of the German miniſters, 
at the ſame time, gave in the particular pretenſions of the 


n their maſters. After which the allies drew up a2 


arge deduction in juſtification of their claims; of which 
however they reſolved to give the French ambaſſadors no 
copy, till they had received the king's orders to propoſe 
theirs, But the French plenipotentiaries having declared, 
that they had nothing to aſk or pretend to, and that they 
were ready to anſwer the others, the allies changed their 
minds; and the French, in the mean while, had ſeveral 
ſeparate conferences with the Dutch about commerce and 
a ceſſation of arms. This laſt point the French ſeemed 
very eager for, and the ſame was much preſſed by the me- 
diator, who, upon the Spaniſh miniſters delivering their 
grievances, declared, that he was of opinion, that nothing 
could more contribute to the advancement of the peace, 
than the agreeing on a truce by common conſent : men's 
minds being ſo much the leſs compoſed, and fit for a calm 
negotiation, by how much they were elated or depreſſed by 
the good or bad ſucceſſes of war. Though this motion 
ſeemed then to be approved by filence, yet other things 
intervened, which cauſed it to be laid aſide. About the 
the ſame time the Brandenburg ambaſladors ſtrongly inſiſted, 
that all the names of the confederate princes ſhould be ex- 
preſſed, and particularly inſerted in the treaty; and ſome of 
the allies took it very ill, that the pretenſtons of the empire 


were propoſed by the emperor's ambaſſadors only in his 


imperial majeſty's name; to ſilence which complaints it 
was anſwered, that every one of the allies was free to pro- 
poſe ſeparate articles concerning his own affairs. Where- 
2 ſeveral princes gave in their grievances to their me- 
tator. 


The king of F rance, foreſeeing that the houſe of Auſtria project of 
would inſiſt upon the treaty of the Pyrenees, reſolved to make Prance. 


his laſt efforts in Flanders and Catalonia, to reduce the Spa- 
niards to his own terms, and to advance the prince of Conti 
to the crown of Poland, not doubting but that warlike prince, 
who both from inclination and gratitude would ever p omote 
the intereſt of France, would ſoon make the emperor more 
tractable. The French army was very numerous and for- 
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midable this year in the Low-Countries ; and having, beſides, 


the advantage of being earlier in the field than the confederates, 
both by reaſon of the remoteneſs and flow march of the Ger- 
man troops and of king William's indiſpoſition, they boaſted 
of attacking a no leſs confiderable place than Namur ; but, 
having reflected upon the difficulties of that enterprize, they 
were contented to open the campaign with the ſiege of Aeth, 
a place, which the F reach had yielded to Spain by the treaty 
of Nimeguen. There were no leſs than three marſhals of 
France in that army, Villeroy, Boufflers, and Catinat : but, 
Catinat being the greateſt general of the three, it was to 
him the French king gave the direction of the ſiege, and 
ordered monſieur Vauban to aſſiſt him in it, whilſt Villeroy 
and Boufflers ſhould obſerve the confederates. Upon intel- 
ligence of the French having inveſted Aeth, king William, 
who by this time was recovered of his late illneſs, imme- 
diately repaired to his army in Brabant, and had an inter- 
view with the duke of Bavaria, who commanded another 
army at hand, to join him upon occaſion. But, beſides the 
great ſuperiority of the French, which would have made the 
attempt very difficult, king William openly declared, he 
would not ſacrifice one man for the relief of a place, which 
the French would be obliged to give up by the peace. It is 
true, the king might eafily have laid ſiege to Dinant, while 
Catinat was beſieging Aeth ; but then Bruſſels had been left 
expoſed to Villeroy and Boufflers, who had a deſign upon 
that city ; but the king, by a very happy diligence, prevent- 
ing them, poſſeſſed himſelf of an advantageous camp, about 
three hours before the French could reach it, by which they 
were wholly diſabled to execute their deſign. As for Aeth, 
it was ſo vigorouſly preſſed by the beſiegers, and fo faintly 
defended by the governor, for the ſame reaſons which induced 
king William not to attempt its relief, that it ſurrendered 
after twelve days of open trenches. 


Barcelona Not many days after the duke of Vendoſme, who com- 
taken 
by the 
French. 


manded the French forces in Catalonia, inveſted Barcelona 
both by ſea and land, though he had ſcarce men enough to 
compleat his circumvallation. This gave the beſieged an op- 
portunity to maintain a free communication with the vice- 
roy of Catalonia, who thereupon took the field with a ſmall 
body of troops, and ſummoned the Miquelets to join him, 
in order to raiſe the fiege. Beſides, the place was defended 
by a numerous garriſon of ten thouſand diſciplined men, and 
about five thouſand burghers, who had voluntarily taken up 
arms; and, to uſe all imaginable precautions for the preſer- 
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yation of that city, the queen of Spain recommended it to a 
prince of Heſſe d Armſtadt, who had ſignalized himſelf, not 


only at the battle of Aghrim in Ireland, but likewiſe on ſe- 
veral other occaſions, and who, upon changing his religion, 
was now at the head of the German troops that were ſent 


into Spain. All theſe difficulties made the world believe, that 
the poſitive orders of the court of France had engaged their 

eneral in an enterprize, which would not turn to his honour. 
People were confirmed in this opinion by the vigorous and 
well timed fallies of the prince of Heſſe, who diſputed every 
inch of ground with the enemy, and ſo retarded the advanc- 
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ing of their works, that the duke of Vendoſme wrote to the 


French king, that, unleſs he was ſpeedily reinforced, he 
ſhould be obliged to abandon the ſiege ingloriouſly. Upon 
this the French king ordered all the troops in Provence and 
Languedoc to march that way with all expedition ; and, 
theſe ſuccours arriving in time, the French made a great at- 
tack, which laſted from twelve at night till three the next 
morning. They endeavoured three ſeveral times to paſs the 
paliſſadoes; but the beſieged repulſed them as often ſword in 
hand, and purſued them a good way. Had the prince of 
Heſſe been ſeconded by Don Franciſco de Valeſco, the Vice- 
roy, the ſiege had certainly been raiſed ; but the viceroy (whe- 
ther by a fate common to all the Spaniards, or from a jea- 
louſy, that the whole honour would accrue to a ftranger, if 
the place ſhould hold out) ſo entirely neglected to do his part, 
that he was ſurprized, and his ſmall army routed, The 
French fluſhed with this ſucceſs, attacked the outworks, 
which they had been battering a long while with a great 


many cannon. This diſpute was obſtinate, and maintained 


with great courage and reſolution on both ſides; but at laſt 
the French, by the ſuperiority of their numbers, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the covered way, and afterwards advanced 
to the attack of two baſtions, which, after having been 
twice taken and retaken, one of them remained in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the aſſailants. The next day, the beſieged endea- 
youred. to recover the baſtion of San Pedro they had loft, 
which occaſioned a ſharp encounter. The French were 
twice beaten from their poſt, but at laſt lodged themſelves 
again ; and, about the ſame time, the enemy ſprung a mine 
on the baſtion of Portal Nuova with ſo good ſucceſs, that 
after ſeveral attacks they lodged themſelves there likewiſe. 
Upon theſe baſtions the duke of Vendoſme raiſed great bat- 
teries both of cannon and mortars, from which he fired fo 
furiouſly upon the town, that he judged it could nct hold 8 
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much longer. His conjecture .proved true, for though thc 
prince of Heſſe till maintained, himſelf on part of thoſe bal. 
tions, and was reſolved to expect the laſt extremity in the 
caſtle; yet, the court being unwilling to ſuffer that city to 
be entirely ruined by the enemy, ſince, in all probability, it 
would ſoon be reſtored by the peace, orders were diſpatched 
to the prince to capitulate, which he did on very honourable 
conditions, after nine weeks vigorous reſiſtance ; ſo that it 
remains undecided, whether, the duke of Vendoſme gained 
more glory by taking, than the prince of Heſſe did by de- 
fending this place; for which ſervice he was, not long after, 
made viceroy of Catalonia. By this the French gained a 
E point. Hitherto the Spaniards, who contributed the 
1 eaſt towards carrying on the war, were the moſt back ward 
to all overtures of peace. They had felt little of the miſe- 
il ries of war, and thought themſelves out of its reach. But 
1 now, France being maſter of ſo important a place as Barce- 
3 | lona, which cut off all their communication with Italy, they 
| became as earneſt for peace, as they had before been averſe 
to it. | 

Cartha- Nor was this all their danger: for monſieur de Pointis, 
gena having fitted out a ſquadron of men of war, at the charge of 
taken by . company, erected by the French king's permiſſion, in order 
Tointis. to ſeize the Spaniſh-plate-fleet, in the Weſt-Indies, ſet fail from 
if Account Breſt (though at that time a ſtrong Engliſh fleet was cruizing 
ot of the off that place) towards the beginning of this year, and in 
taking fifty-five days arrived before St. Domingo. Here he was 
Cartha- conſiderably reinforced ; and being alſo joined by the Bucca- 

3 Sena. niers and freebooters in theſe parts, and finding, that the 
5 galleons were already got to the Havanna, where he could 
Wn not attack them, he proceeded to put his deſign upon Car- 
thagena in execution. He received no ſmall aſſiſtance in this 

projet from one Venner, an Engliſhman, who had ſerved 

the Spaniards many years, and who drew for him ſeveral 

plans of that town ; by which Pointis judged, that there was 

a neceſſity of poſſeſſing himſelf, upon his firſt arrival, of a 
conſiderable poſt, called Noſtra Signora de la Papa; others ĩſe 

the Spaniards would have an opportunity to carry off whatever 

they were deſirous to ſave. In order to this, Pointis, after 
2 proper meaſures, went in a canoe to find a proper 
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place for landing the men; but, to his ſurprize, the ſea ran 

ſo high, though the weather was calm, that there was no th. 
poſſibility of Janding the boats; and was, himſelf, like to bc crc 
drowned. ' Hence he learned, which was confirmed by the all 
relation of the inhabitants, that the ſea, upon all this coaſt, lion 
in all ſeaſons, is a natural, invincible rampart ; and that Car- % d 


thagena 8 
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thagena is approachable only by the lake, which makes the 
Finding this attempt impraQicable, he bent his 
efforts againſt the fort of Bocca Chica; of which, in a ſhort 
time, he made himſelf maſter, notwithſtanding the difficul- 
ties of approaching it, and the cowardice of the Buccaniers 
The taking of this fort was ſoon followed by 
the ſurrender of that of St. Lazar; after which Carthagena it- 
ſelf was inveſted, both by ſea and land. The place was at- 
tacked and defended with a great deal of vigour; but, the 


harbour. 


in his ſervice, 


Spaniſh ſuccours not coming in time, and all things being now 
ready for an aſſault, the garriſon thought fit to agree to a 
capitulation, whereby they were to march out through the 
breach, with all the uſual marks of honour, and four pieces 
of cannon : but, for the reſt, that all ſilver, without reſerve, 
ſhould belong to the conqueror; and that ſuch of the inha- 
bitants, as ſtaid behind, ſhould enjoy all they had, except- 
ing their plate, 
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In purſuance of theſe articles, the governor marched out of My 6. 


Carthagena, and Pointis entered it ; but, though Pointis, ac- 
cording to the agreement, was to have all the ſilver, how 
to come at it, was no ſmall difficulty. At laſt, he bethought 
himſelf of an expedient, ordering it to be publiſhed, . that he 


would give the tenth to the proprietors of whatſocver chey 


honeſtly brought him, and a tenth to them, who ſhould in- 
form him of any perſons, that concealed their effects; to 
which he added his threats of immediate puniſhment on thoſe 
who diſobeyed ; which had the deſired effect upon the gene- 
rality of the people. | 
houſes ſpared, being robbed and rifled of ſeveral maſly images 
of gold and filver, and other rich ornaments ; though, after 
all, the booty fell much ſhort of Pointis's expectation; for, 
the town having taken the alarm, before his arrival, all the 
women, of any quality, with their jewels, the nuns, and an 
hundred and ten mules laden with gold, were gone a great 
way out of his reach; and how balely ſocver the Buccaniers 
had ſerved him in the expedition, they had their atigned pro- 
portion of the ſpoil, with which, nevertheleſs, ſome of them 
were not ſatisfied * Though the riches had been thus ſent 


ſand ; whereas they expetted 
that the whole eight millions 
ſhould have been divided bur 
into four parts, and they to 
have had one, as being a #« urih 
of the army. Polutis's Acccoun., 
p-. 68. | 


2 Pointis ſays, in his account, 
that they got eight millions of 
crowns z and the king of France 
allowed a tenth of the firſt mil 
lion, and a thirtieth of all the 
reſt ; ſo of the eight millions, 
the ſhare of the Buccaniers did 
not amount to above forty thou- 
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Neither were the churches and religious 
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away, that they had found many millions of crowns there, 
which, at firſt, ſeemed incredible, and was afterwards known 
to be falſe; yet it was confidently aſſerted, at that time, to 
cover the reproach of having miſcarried in the attempt, on 
which they had raiſed great expeQations, and to which many 
undertakers had been drawn in, 
The French not thinking it adviſeable or poſſible to keep 
this place in their hands, ruined the fort of Bocca Chica, and 
put out to ſea, ſtanding for cape Tuberon ; when an advice- 
boat from Petit Guaves informed them, that thirteen Eng- 
liſh men of war were arrived at Barbadoes, to look after 
them. This made Pointis alter his courſe for the ſtreights of 
Bahama till ſix at night, when he fell in with the Engliſh, 
who proved to be much ſtronger than he was informed, and 
who preſently took one of his fly-boats, on board of which 
there was a conſiderable quantity of ammunition and provi- 
ſion. While this was doing, half the Engliſh fleet, which 
were got within reach of the enemy, ſeemed to decline fight- 
ing, till the reft, to the leeward, could come to the action; 
which gave the French an opportunity of getting before them. 


On the other hand, the advanced part of the Engliſh fleet 


having got the windward of the French, and within leſs 
than cannon-ſhot, Pointis, who ſaw the neceſſity of fighting, 


gave the ſignal for the engagement. But the Engliſh admiral, 


Nevill, reckoning there was no fafety for the French, but to 


June 9. 
Augult 4. 


go before the wind for the ſtreights of Bahama, flackened his 
way, propoſing to get ſo much a-head of them, as to hinder 
their paſſage. Upon this the French, at the cloſing of the 
night, tacked about, and found the ſucceſs of their working 
the next day, for they could reckon no more than fourteen 
ſhips following them in a line, and thoſe not ſo high by far as 
the day before; which made the French continue the ſame 
road till they got within twenty leagues of Carthagena, and 
the next day got clear of the Engliſh fleet. 

Having made fo narrow an eſcape, the French failed for 
Newfoundland, and watered at Conception- Bay. From hence 
they ſteered their courſe to that of St. John's, where lay a 
{quadron of Engliſh ſhips under commodore Norris, which 
was ſent with ſome land forces to. recover Hudſon's-Bay. 
Theſe ſhips might have fallen upon the French, and would 
probably have maſtered them, as they were now extremely 
weakened by ſickneſs: but, as Norris had no certain account 


. of theirſtrength, and being ordered upon another ſervice, he 


did not think proper to hazard the attacking them; ſo they 
eſcaped this ſecond danger, as they did afterwards a third 
| | from 
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from fix Engliſh men of war, that attacked them in their 1697. 
paſſage from thence into France, where they arrived on the — 
Ig9th of Auguſt. This was, as they confefied, more 

than themſelves could have expected, conſidering the diſ- 

treſs they were reduced to. On the other hand, not on! 

admiral Nevill died in the Weſt Indies, tut moſt of the 

other commanders ; ſo that of all the captains, who went 

out, only one returned ; and ſuch a mortality had raged 
among the ſeamen, that there was ſcarce ſailors ſufficient to 

bring home the ſhips; and, as this ſquadron in the bay of + 
Mexico did very little ſervice, except robbing and dultroyin 

ſome of the French colonies, fo that, ſent to Hudſon's Bay, 

found it quite abandoned by the French: ſo that both re- 

turned home inglorious. 

Theſe things occaſioned the conduct of our affairs at ſea Remark 
to be much cenſured: however, our admiralty declared themen ovr fea 
ſelves ſatisfied with the account, which the comma ders fits. 
gave of their proceedings. But that board was accuſed of 
much partiality. On all ſuch occaſions the unfortunate muſt 
expect to be blamed, and to outward appearance, there was 
much room given, either to cenſure the orders, or the ex-- 
cution of them, The king, inderd, owned, that he did 
not underſtand thoſe matters; and admiral Ruflel, now made 
earl of Orford, had both the admiralty and the navy-board in 
great dependance on himſelf ; fo that he was conſidered almoſt 
as much, as if he had been lord high-admiral. He was too 
much in the power of thoſe, in whom he confided, and truſt- 
ed them too far; and it was generally believed, that there 
was much corruption, as it was certain there was much 
faction, if not treachery, in the conduct of the marine, Our 

| miſcarriages made people cry, that we muſt have a peace, 
for we could not manage the war to any good purpole ; ſince, 


| WW notwithſtanding our great ſuperiority at ſea, the Hrench con- 
* duſted their matters fo much better than we, that we were 
r | loſers, even in that element, where we uicd to triumph 


moſt, 

The ſucceſſes of the French in Flanders, Catalonia, and The elce- 
the Weſt-Indies, would in all probability have made them +0 of 4 — 
ſole maſters of the peace, and given their ambailadors a fair King of 
| occaſion to ſpeak the language of Nimeguen, had not their Poland. 
expcctations from Poland been miſerably diſappointed, where 
| a great change of affairs had happened this year. Their 
king John Sobieſki, after he had long outlived the fame he 
had got, by raiſing the ſiege of Vienna, died at laſt under a 
general contempt. He was going backwards and torwards, 
as his queen's negotiations in the court of France were en- 

8 | b 2 teitained 
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1697. tertained or rejected: his government was ſo feeble and dis- 
— jointed at home, that all their dyets broke up upon prelimi- 
naries, before they could, according to their forms, enter 
upon buſineſs: he was ſet on heaping up wealth, which 
ſeemed neceſſary to give his fon an intereſt in the ſucceeding 
election. And indeed, upon his death, a great party appeared 
for the prince, notwithſtanding the general averſion to the 
matter; ſo that he was thought to be the only competitor, 
that could oppoſe the prince of Conti's advancement to the 
throne. But the Abbe Polignac, who managed the French 
king's affairs in Poland, confidently aſſured him, that the 
prince of Conti would certainly carry the election, if he 
would but come thither in perſon, and fend him a ſufficient 
ſum of money to bribe ſome palatines, who oppoſed the 
French intereſt. Upon this encouragement Conti ſet out for 
Poland ; and great remittances were made to the Abbe Polig- 
nac, which he laviſhed away with much oſtentation. The 
Poliſh nobility had reſolved to make no haſte with the elec- 
tion, and plainly ſet the crown to ſale, encouraging all can- 
didates, who would bid for it. Their primate, then a cardi- 
nal, was the head of the prince of Conti's party, while the 
emperor did all he could to ſupport the late king's fon. But 
when he ſaw, that the French party was too ſtrong for him, 
he was willing to join with any other candidate. The duke 
of Lorrain, the prince of Baden, and don Livio Odeſchalchi, 
pope Innocent's rephew, were all named ; but, theſe being 
not likely to ſuccecd, a negotiation was ſecretly managed with 
the elector of Saxony, which ſucceeded ſo well, that he was 
prevailed on to change his religion, to advance his troops to 
The elec- the frontiers of Poland, to diſtribute eight millions of florins 
tor of among the Poles, and to promiſe to confirm all their privi- 


Saxony leges, and in particular, to undertake the ſiege of Camenicck. 
_ He conſented to all this, and, at a time when he was not at 
une 26. 


all ſuſpected of having any thoughts of the crown of Poland, 
took a journey in the end of the ſpring to Vienna, under the 
pretence of ſettling matters in relation to the campaign in 
Hungary, where it was given out he would command the im- 
perial army again this ſummer, But the event ſhewed, what 
his real deſign was, though it was carried on with great ſe— 
creſy and addreſs ; for all of a ſudden he left Vienna, and 
this was attended with various reports induftriouſly ipread 
abroad of fome miſunderſtanding between the emperor and 
him, of which no body could aſhgn a cauſe, But, when peo- 
ple ſaw the elector aſſemble a body of his troops, they en- 
tertained ſeveral ſuſpicions; and the Brandenburgers ſo 1 
| toc 
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took the alarm, a; immediately to gather all the forces they 1599, 


could, to oppoſe any attempt, that might be made that way, 
The elector's ſudden march towards Sileſia and the frontiers 
of Poland, quickly occaſioned other ſpeculations ; and he de- 
clared himſelf a candidate a very few days before the elec- 
tion, being ſupported by the imperialiſts in oppoſition to the 
French party. His party became quickly fo ſtrong, that 
though, upon the firſt appearance at the election, while every 
one of the competitors was trying his ſtrength, the French 
party was the ſtrongeſt, and was declared by the cardinal 
primate, yet, when the other cand:dates ſaw, that they could 
not carry the election for themſelves, they united in oppoſi- 
tion to the French intereſt, and gave over all their voices to 
the elector of Saxony, by which his party became much the 
ſtrongeſt, and he was proclaimed the elected king. The 
cardinal gave notice to the court of France of what had been 
done in favour of the prince of Conti, and defired, that he 
might be ſent quickly thither, well furniſhed with arms and 
ammunition, but chiefly with money. But the party for 
the elector of Saxony made more diſpatch ; he lay nearer, 
and had both his money and troops ready; fo he took the 
oaths, that were required, and got the change of his reli— 
gion atteſted by the imperial court. He made all the haſte 
he could with his army to Cracow, and was ſoon after 
crowned, to the great joy of the imperial party, but the in- 
expreſſible trouble of all his ſubjects in Saxony. The ſecu- 
lar men there ſaw, that the ſupporting this elective crown 
would ruin his hereditary dominions ; and thoſe, who laid the 
concerns of the proteſtant religion to heart, were much more 
' troubled, when they ſaw that houſe, under whole protection 
their religion grew up at firſt, now fall off to popery. It is 
true, the preſent family, ever ſince Maurice's time, had 
ſhewn very little zeal in that cauſe. The elected king had fo 
ſmall a ſhare of religion in himſelf, that little was to be ex- 
pected from him; nor was it much apprehended, that he 
would become a bigot, or turn a perſecutor. But ſuch was 
the eagerneſs of the popiſh clergy towards the ſuppreſſing 
what they call hereſy, and the perpetual jealouſies, with 
which they would therefore. poſſeſs the Poles, were like to be 
ſuch, in caſe he uſed no violence towards his Saxon ſub- 
jets, as poſſibly might have great effects on him; ſo that it 
was no wonder, if they were ſtruck with a general conſter- 
nation upon his revolt. His electreſs, though a very young 


perſon, deſcended of the houſe of Brandenburg, expreſſed ſo 
extraordinary a meaſure of zeal and piety upon this occaſion, 
| Bb 3 that 
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that it contributed much to the preſent quieting of their fears. 
The new king ſent a popiſh ſtadtholder to Dreſden, but ſo 
weak a man, that there was no reaſon to apprehend much 
from any conduct of his. He alſo ſent them all the aſſurances, 
that could be given in words, that he would make no change 
among them. 

A very unuſual accident happened at this time, which ſerved 
not a little to his quiet eſtabliſhment on the throne of Poland. 
The Muſcovites, after they had been for ſome years under 
the divided monarchy of two brothers, or rather, of a ſiſter 
who governed in their names, by the death of one of the 
brothers, came under one czar. He entered into an alliance 
with the emperor, againſt the Turks; and Azoph, which 
was reckoned a ſtrong place, and commanded then the mouth 
of the Tanais or Donne, where it falls into the Palus-Meotis, 
after a long ſiege was taken by his army. This opened the 
Euxine ſea to him, ſo that, in caſe he was furniſhed with 
men {killed in the building and failing of ſhips, it appeared, 
that this might have conſequences, that would very much di- 
ſtreſs Conſtantinople; and, in the end, prove fatal to that 
empire. This was the ſtate of the affairs of Peter I. czar 
of Muſcovy, when, being ſenſible of the defects of his edu- 
cation, he refolved, in order to correct them, and to qualify 
himſelf, for the great deſigns he was projecting, to go into 
the world, and be better informed. He intended to make a 
navigable canal between the Volga and the Tanais, by which 
he might carry both materials and proviſions for a fleet to 
Azoph; and, when that communication was opened, he ap- 
prehended, that great things might be done afterwards. He 
therefore in ended to ſee the fleets of Holland and England, 
and to make himſelf as much maſter of that matter as his ge- 
nius could riſe to. He ſent an embaſſy to Holland to regu- 
late ſome matters of commerce, and to ſee if they would aſſiſt 
him in the war. which he was deſigning againit the Turk. 
When the ambaſſadors were ſet out, he ſettled his affairs in 
ſuch hands. as he truſted to, and with a ſmall retinue of two 
or three ſervants ſecretly followed his ambaſſadors, and quick- 
ly overtook them. He diſcovered himſelf firſt to the elector 
of Brandenburg, who was then in Pruflia, looking on the 
difpute, that was like to ariſe in Poland, in which, if a war 
ſhould follow, he might be forced to have a ſhare. The 
czar intereſted himſelf greatly in the matter, not only by 
reaſon of the neighbourhood, but becauſe he feared, that, if 
the French party ſhould prevail, France being in an alliance 
with the Turk, a king ſent from thence would probably not 


only 
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only make a peace with the Turk, but turn his arms againſt 
himſelf, which would hinder all his deſigns for a great fleet, 
The French party was ſtrongeſt in Lithuania; therefore the 
czar ſent orders to his general, to bring a great army to the 
frontier of that duchy, to be ready to break into it, if a war 
ſhould begin in Poland; and it was faid, that the terror of 
this had a great effect. From Pruſſia the czar went into 
Holland, where, after his ambaſſadors had been admitted to 
an audience with the ſtates-general at the Hague, they had 
one of king William at Utrecht; which being over, the 
king and the czar met in a ſmall gallery, into which they 
entered both at the ſame time out of the adjoining rooms, 
and had a long conference together about the poſture of affairs, 
wherein the czar highly applauded the king's indefatigable 
endeavours, and conſtant aim to reduce France within its 
antient limits. | 

From Holland the czar went over the next winter to Eng- 
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land, where he ſtaid ſeveral months. Biſhop Burnet waited 1697-8. 


often on him; and was ordered, both by the king and the 
archbiſhop and biſhops, to attend him, and offer him ſuch 
informations of our religion and conſtitution, as he was willing 
to receive. As the biſhop had good interpreters, he had 
much free diſcourſe with him. He found him a man of a 
very hot temper, ſoon inflamed, and very brutal in his paſ- 
ſion. He raiſed his natural heat by drinking much brandy, 
which he rectified himſelf with great application. He was 
ſubject to convulſive motions all over his body, with which 
his head ſeemed to be affected. He wanted not capacity, 
and had a larger ſhare of knowledge than might be expected 
from his education, which was but indifferent. A want of 
judgment, with an inſtability of temp -r, appeared in him too 
often and too evidently. He was mechanically turned, and 
ſeemed deſigned by nature rather to be a ſhip-carpenter than a 
great prince. This was his chiet ſtudy and exerciſe, while 
he ſtaid in England. He wrought much with his own hands, 
and made all about him work at the models of ſhips. He 
told the biſhop, he deſigned a great fleet at Azoph to at- 
tack the Turkiſh empire; but he did not then ſeem capable 
of fo great a delign, though his conduct afterwards, in his 
wars, diſcovered a greater genius in him than appeared at 
He was deſirous to underſtand our religion, but 
he did not ſeem diſpoſed to mend matters in Muſcovy. He 
was indeed reſolved to encourage learning, and to poliſh his 
people, by ſending ſome of them to travel into other coun- 
ties, and to draw ſtrangers to come and live among them. 

B b 4 How 
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1697-8: How far this character ſuited him will appear, when his ac- 
tions come in courſe to be mentioned. 

From England he went to Vienna, where he purpoſed to 
have ſtaid ſome time, but was called home, ſooner than he 
had intended, upon a diſcovery, or a ſuſpicion, of intrigues 
managed by his ſiſter; but the ſtrangers, to whom he truſted 
moſt, were ſo true to him, that thoſe defigns were cruſhed be- 
fore he came back, But on this occaſion he let looſe” his na- 
tural fury on all whom he ſuſpected. Some hundreds were 
hanged all round Moſcow; and it was ſaid, that he cut off 
many heads with his own hand; and fo far was he from relent- 
ing, or ſhewing any tenderneſs, that he ſeemed delighted 
with it. But, after this digreſſion, it is time to return to 
the election of Poland. 

The A fleet was ordered at Dunkirk to carry the prince of Conti 
P ince of to Poland; but an Engliſh ſquadron, which lay before that 
3 ſalls port, kept him in for ſome time. At laſt he got out, and 
Dun kirk ſailed to Dantzick; but that city had declared for the new 
king, and therefore would not ſuffer him to land with all 

thoſe who came with him, and only conſented to ſuffer him- 

ſelf to land with a ſmall retinue. This he thought would 

not become him ; and therefore landed at Marienburg, where 

he was met by ſome of the chief of his party, who preſſed 

him to diſtribute the money, which he had brought from 

France, among them, and promiſed to return quickly to him 

with a great force. But he was limited by his inſtructions, 

and would ſee a good force, before he would part with his 

treaſure. The new king ſent ſome troops to diſperſe thoſe 

who were coming together to ſerve him; and thefe had once 

almoſt ſeized on the prince himſelf, But he acted after that 

with great caution, and would not truſt the Poles. He ſaw 

no appearance of any force like to be brought to him, equal 

to the undertaking; and fearing, leſt, if he ſhould ſtay too 

long, he might be frozen up in the Baltic, he came back to 
Dunkirk, Notwithſtanding this, the cardinal primate ſtood 

out ſtill. The court of Rome rejoiced at the pretended con- 

verſion of the new king, and owned him ; but he quickly 

ſaw ſuch a ſcene of difficulties, that he had reaſon to repent 

his embarking himſelf in ſuch a dangerous undertaking. 
However, his election had ſome influence in diſpoſing the 

French now to be more earneſt for a peace; for, if they 

had got a king of Poland in their dependence, that would 

have given them a great intereſt in the northern parts, with 

an eaſier acceſs both to aſſiſt the Turks and the malecontents 


in Hungary, 
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The news of this election was no ſmall mortification to 1097-8. 
the French plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick. But the treaty _—— 
went on, and the French, who had daily conferences with TIN wha: 4 
the miniſters of the ſtates-general and others of the allies, pads. OT 
renewed their offer of an equivalent for Luxemburg and n 
Straſburg, which the Imperial and Spaniſh ambaſſadors ſtill = 
rejected. About this time, the Dutch plenipotentiaries com- 
plained aloud, and with ſome ſort of indignation, of an unjuſt 
and falſe report, as if their maſters had underhand concluded a 
peace with France; and, the better to prove their ſincerity, 
they openly diſſuaded the miniſters of the allies from conſent- 
ing to a truce. To this, however, the miniſters were of 
themſelves ſufficiently averſe, eſpecially ſince the French had 
rejected the pretenſions of the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, be- 
ing unwilling to anſwer them before the confederates gave 
their opinions concerning the propoial, which France had 
made, that the plenipotentiaries of the allies ſhould treat on 
the foundation laid on the roth of February laſt, and advance 
no other points, beſides thoſe, that had already been men- 
tioned, The imperialiſts made anſwer, that theſe articles 
were but preliminary ones, and not abſolute ; and that they 
were allowed of with this condition only, that, in caſe an 
point were found to be imperfect or faulty, the fame ſhould 
be amended by the ſucceeding treaties; and that they were 
deſirous to know the anſwer of the French as to every point 
propoſed by the emperor and his allies. The Spaniards were 
of opinion, that they ought to keep cloſe to the points, that 
had been once agreed on; and that to do otherwiſe would 
only retard the negotiation : that, ſeeing the firſt preliminary 
point impoited, that the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- 
guen ſhould be the baſis of this negotiation, according to the 
expreſs conſent of the king of France, it was conſequently 
very evident, that thoſe preliminary poſitions could not. be 
the foundation of all prètenſions, that the allies could have 
upon France, That, if the preceding treaties had no effect 
at all, it was to no purpoſe, that they had made choice of a 
place to confer in; that the mediation of the king of Sweden 
had been deſired ; and that paſſports had been granted. Up- 
on this the French ambaſſadors diſpatched a courier to their 
maſter, on whoſe part the propoſitions of a truce and a free 
trade were again offered, as being the firſt ſtep towards a 
peace. But, theſe being ſtill rejected, they now replied to 
the anſwers made by the imperialiſts and Spaniards, that they 
were ſo ſtrictly limited to their inſtructions, that they durſt 
not exceed or change any thing from the treaty of Nime- 
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guen, as the baſis propoſed by the king their maſter ; and 
that conſequently it was in vain for the allies to require any 
thing beyond the articles of that treaty. This reply was far 
from ſatisfying the allies, who gave the French to underſtand 
by the mediator, that, their laſt declaration being directly 
contrary to what had been fully regulated, and abſo- 
lutely agreed on in the preliminaries, it could have ho other 
tendency, than to break off the treaty, or at leaft to draw it 
into length. The mediator himſelf being of the ſame opi- 


nion, he laid the full pretenſions of the allies before the 


French plenipotentiaries, who gave him for-anſwer, that the 
retarding the negotiation ought with more reaſon to be charged 
upon the allies, the laſt inſtrument, that had been preſented 
on the emperor's part, being conceived in ſuch articles, which 
they foreſaw France neither could nor ought to accept; and 
that the Spaniards, propoſing the Pyrenean treaty for the ba- 
ſis of this, made the French inſiſt upon that of Nimeguen. 
To this the mediator replied, That he could not believe, that 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty was offended, that all the allies had 
joined tegether in the laſt anſwer, ſince that affair was com- 
mon to them all: that they were of opinion, that France 
would have declared the fame thing, were ſhe in the ſame 
condition, Spain found herſelf in, namely, that the peace of 
the Pyrenees ſhould be renewed in its full force. At the 
ſame time the allies offered it as their opinion, that, for the 
avoiding of theſe difficulties and diſputes, the French ſhould 
anſwer each of their propoſitions apart; which was at length 
agreed to. 

The laſt inſtruments preſented by the imperialiſts were 
not pleaſing to divers of the allies, who pretended that they 
had other juſt complaints to make againſt France, in order 
to redreſs. The elector of Hanover's plenipotentiary inſiſt- 
ing, that he ought to have a place in the aſſembly, as an e- 
lectoral miniſter, occaſioned alſo ſome diſputes ; which be- 
ing left to the deciſion of the mediator, he gave it in 
favour of that plenipotentiary. Soon after the Imperialiſts 
and the French gave in, reſpectively, their projects of 
peace; but, all the articles of the French being drawn, 
word for word, from the treaty of Nimeguen, the ſame 
were rejected by the allies, as being too oppoſite to the 
intereſt of the empire; and, becauſe there was often men- 
tion made of the allies of France, it being well known, 
that the had none in the war, unleſs the Turks were 
meant by it; it was inſiſted upon, that the French ſhould 


more fully explain themſelves, and give in a clearer plan. 


On the other hand, the French, in the beginning of July, 
re- 
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required the mediator to exhort the allies to avoid delays, 1697-8. 
and apply themſelves effectually to the terminating this te · 
dious work. To this the mediator anſwered, That he did 
not ſee how the allies retarded the moving of thoſe obſtacles 
that lay in the way; but that theſe delays were occaſioned 
by the French themſelves, in ſending thoſe points, that were 
undecided to Paris, in order to conſult their maſter thereon. 
That the ſincere intentions of the allies were manifeſted from 
their having deſired, that the extraordinary days ſhould be ap- 
pointed to hold their conferences, which the French on their 
part, had declined; and that the allies were not ignorant of 
the deſigns of the French court, who had nothing in view 
but the treaty of Nimeguen. As ſoon as the mediator had 
given an account of all this to the allies, they reſolved to 
conſult together daily, in order to find out a way to ſhorten 
their buſineſs; and, in the firſt conference, it was concluded, 
that the French ſhould anſwer to every point in difference, 
as propoſed by the allies; which, when the others came to 
know, they deſired to be informed, according to what man- 
ner the allies were willing to decide the firſt point, to the 
end that, having once ſeen the beginning of the treaty, they 
might be able to conjecture whether they had power enough 
to treat and conclude, without any further orders from their 
maſter. But the French, at the next meeting, inſiſted, that 
nothing could add a greater weight to the buſineſs, than to 
treat according to the peace of Nimeguen, and to change 
ſome articles therein, when there ſhould be occaſion, The 
mediator at the requeſt of the allies, replied, That they were 
not to treat according to the treaty of Nimeguen on!y, but 
alſo according to that of Weſtphalia, ſince both together had 
been reciprocally propoſed and accepted of in the prelimina- 
ries; and that, conſequently, the allies required, that the 
French ſhould form a project, according to thoſe two trea- 
ties; to which project the allies would promiſe a ſpeedy an- 
ſwer. The French required time to dcliberate upon it; which, 
while they were doing, the imperial ambaſſadors promiled to 
thoſe of the electors, that they would ſoon communicate to 
them all the articles, which they ſhould put forwards, to 
It end that all differences between them might be ad- 

juſted. | 
After ſeveral conſultations, the French dec'ared, That 
they had not ſufficient power to anſwer to the different pro- 
poſals of the imperialifts ; but that they would give in a pro- 
ject to the Spaniards, if they would accept of it, which the 
mediator acquainted the allies with ; adding, that the French 
ſtill pretended, they nad no other power to treat, than ac- 
| | | cording 
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cording to the treaty of Nimeguen, Whereupon the mini- 
ſters of the allies, in a particular conference, came to an 
unanimous reſolution, never to conſent to it, that treaty be- 
ing contrary to the intereſts of almoſt all the princes and 
ſtates that ſent them. In the mean time the electoral mini- 
ſters could not well digeſt the propoſal of the Imperialiſts, 
that, in dignities and ceſſions, there ſhould be no regard had 
to any other, except the ambaſſadors of the higheſt characters; 
for they inſiſted, that they ought to be treated with upon an 
an equal foot with the reſt. Then the French declared, that 
they would uſe the plenipotentiaries of the electors in the 
ſame manner, as the emperor's miniſters did, and honour 
the reſt ſo, in all public affairs, as to give no occaſion of 
complaints. As to the main of the treaty, the Span'ards, at 
laſt, conſented that the French ſhould give in their plan; to 
which they would return an anſwer. This they were pre- 
vailed with to do, upon an aſſurance from the mediator, that 
the ſame ſhould be made up of the treaties of Weſtphalia 
and Nimeguen, he having told the French, that the articles, 


which they ſhould propoſe, ought to be regulated by thoſe 


two treaties ; by default whereof no advance could be made 
in the negotiation. Whilſt the French miniſters were buſy 
about framing their plan, the elector of Brandenburg's pleni- 
potentiary very earneſtly preſſed them to procure a full power 
to treat with him, in particular, ſince his maſter had formerly 
declared war againſt France ; and the deputies of the circles 
of Swabia and Franconia inſiſted likewiſe, to have ſatisfaction 
made them by France, for the damages which they had ſuſ- 


tained, during the war; but all this to little purpoſe. 


To quicken the flow advances of the treaty, the miniſters 
of Sweden and Denmark both declared to the French, That 
their maſters would be conſtrained to join their forces to thoſe 
of the allies, to cut off, by the ſword, all the unneceſſary 
difficulties, which France raiſed to protract the negotiations. 
The treaty, indeed, went on but ſlowly, till Harlay, the firſt 
of the French plenipotentiaries, came to the Hague; who, 
as was believed, had the ſecret. He ſhewed a fairer incli- 
nation, than had appeared in the others, to treat frankly and 
honourably, and to clear all difficulties that had been ſtarted 


before. So that the French, on the 20th of July, gave in 


their plan of peace, founded on the treaties of Weltphalia 
and Nimeguen ; the main articles of which, as to the em- 
pire, were, „An offer to make void ſeveral re-unions, made 
Jon that ſide, by the chambers of Mentz and Beſangon, 
e and the ſovereign council of Briſac, ſince the treaty of 

« Nimeguen. 
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* Nimeguen. To reſtore the city of Straſburg, or to give 1697-8. | 
e as an equivalent for it, the city and caſtle of Friburg, and 1 
« the towns of Briſac and Philipſburg, with the fort of Kiel, 1 
« in the condition they were at prefent: To demoliſh the Wil 
c fortifications of Hunningen, on the other fide of the Rhine. 
« 'To reſtore Lorrain to the duke of that name, in the ſame a 
« manner as it was offered at the treaty of Nimeguen, that "ns 
&« js, in the ſame condition it was poſſeſſed by Duke Charles 
« in 1670, and the city of Nancy, upon certain conditions; 1 
« with the demoliſhing of divers places, ſuch as Mont- Royal, | 4 
« Traerback, &c. As for the Spaniards, the French offered 1 
« to give them the city and country of Luxemburg, and the 0 
&« country of Chinay, or, in lieu of them, ſome other places, | 1 
« hereafter to be named, for which there was a blank left 
“in the plan. That all re-unions, ſince the treaty of Ni- 
“ meguen, ſhould be made void : That the city and caftle of 
* Dinant ſhould be delivered to the biſhop of Liege; and 
<« that all other places, taken on both ſides, during the war, 
« ſhould likewiſe be reſtored.” The Spaniards ſeemed, in 
the main, to be ſatisfied with the French conceſſions ; but the 
imperial miniſters made a tedious, and, as ſome thought, an 
unreaſonable anſwer to the plan; which the French did not 
much regard, their chief aim being to ſatisfy the reſt, upon 
what terms they were willing to give them, in order to break 
the grand alliance, and by that means to preſerve part af 
their acquiſitions on the Rhine, fince there was fo little pro- 
ſpe of having any thing elſewhere. After the delivery of 
the plan of peace, the king of France, finding much time 
ſpent to little purpoſe, by carrying on a treaty in writing, or- 
dercd his plenipotentiaries to agree to the propoſals, which if 
the imperialiſts had made ot long before, of treating by 1 
word of mouth; and though the 10th of September was the 4 
utmoſt the French would give, to accept their offers; yet it 
is remarkable, that, after their diſappointment in Poland, 
they began to be more tractable than before. 
Upon the 17th of Auguſt, an extraordinary conference | 
was held at Ryſwick, which laſted almoſt a whole day, and Þ 
wherein the method agreed on of treating by word of mouth =— 
was firſt put in practice. Not many days after came the 7 
news of the taking of Barcelona by the French. This made 1 
the Spaniards very uneaſy and very preſſing to have the peace 
ſigned upon the conditions offered by France; and more 
eſpecially ſince, by the memorial given in to the mediator 
on the iſt of September, there had been an offer made to re— 
ſtore this place alſo to his catholic majeſty upon a flight con- 
| lIiderativn 
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ſideration of a few villages belonging to the chatellany of 
Aeth to be yielded to the French, for the conveniency r oo 


trade of the inhabitants of Tournay. But the more conde- 


ſcending the French ſeemed to be.towards the Spaniards, the 
ſtiffer they became with the empire, now poſively inſiſting 
upon the keeping of Straſburg, and that the emperor ſhould 
reſt contented with the equivalent, which, they ſaid, would 
be more conſiderable to him, ſince he would have the intire 
ſovereignty of thoſe towns, that France quitted ; whereas 
Straſburg, if reſtored, muſt have been ſet at its own liberty, 
as a free imperial city, If the imperialiſts were ftartled at 
this new project, they were not leſs ſurprized at the ſhort 
time prefixed by France for their anſwer, which was the 2oth 
of September; after which the French king would no longer 
be obliged to thoſe offers. This was ſtill the more mortify- 
ing to them, ſince they began now to be ſuperior in force to 
the French, and to act offenſively on the Rhine; not to men- 
tion their jealouſies, leſt ſome of the allies ſhould fign a ſe- 
parate peace, and leave them out; which occaſioned ſome 
heats between the confederates. 

On the other hand, the French plenipotentiaries were 
amazed at the profound ſilence of the miniſters of the allies 
concerning their laſt memorial. But it ſeems the concluſion 
of the peace was to be owing to the ſame perſon, who had 
been the ſoul of the war, king William. For, while the 
negotiations at Ryſwick were going on very ſlowly, it was ſo 
managed, that the earl of Portland and marſhal Boufflers, 
when the confederate army was incamped near Bruſſels, and 
the French army not far from thence, met together four times, 
by the order of their maſters, and conferred long together b. 
At the laſt of theſe conferences, the two .negotiators, after 
they had been ſome time in the open held, retired into an 
houſe in the ſuburb of Hall, where they had pen, ink, and 
paper, and in an hour adjuſted ſeveral points, which the ple- 
nipotentiaries at Ryſwick would not perhaps have agreed 
upon in a year. The chief ſubject of thoſe conferences was 
concerning king James. King William deſired to know, how 
the French king intended to diſpoſe of him, and how he could 
own him, and yet ſupport the other. The French king would 


not renounce the protecting him by any article of the treaty ; 
but it was agreed between chem, that the French king ſhould 


o Some hiſtorians ſay, that the and others, particularly Burnet, 
earl of Portland deſired marſhal ſay, that Boufflers deſired a con- 
Boufflers to confer with him; ference with the earl of Portland. 

. | give 
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on his account ; and that he ſhould retire from the court of 
France, either to Avignon or to Italy. On the other hand, 
his queen ſhould have fifty thouſand pounds a year, which 
was her jointure, ſettled after his death ; and that it ſhould 
be now paid her, he being reckoned as dead to the nation. 
In this king William readily acquieſced. Theſe meetings 
made the treaty go on with more diſpatch, this tender point 
being once ſettled ; and, on the 2d of Auguſt, the earl of 
Portland and marſhal Boufflers ſigned the paper, which they 
had drawn up ſome days before; upon which the king left 
the army the next day, and went to Dieren, whence he diſ- 
patched the earl of Portland to the Hague, to acquaint the 
congreſs, „that, as for what concerned his majeſty and his 
„ his kingdoms, all matters were ſo adjuſted with France, 
« that this would occaſion no delay in the general peace; 
« and therefore he earneſtly preſſed the other allies, and par- 


« ticularly the emperor, to contribute all that in them lay 


« towards concluding ſo great a work.” 

The interviews between the earl of Portland and marſhal 
BouMers occaſioned divers ſpeculations. On the one hand 
the Jacobites, who, againſt all reaſon, flattered themſelves, 
that though a treaty of peace was carried on at the king's 
own palace, yet he would be left out of it, ſaw by theſe con- 
ferences their hopes entirely baffled; and, on the other hand, 
a great many people, and even ſome of the king's beſt friends, 
began to ſuſpect, that he had entered into a private agree- 
ment with the French king, in favour either of king James 
or his iſſue, upon account of king William's having the peace- 
ful enjoyment of his dominions during life, and being ac- 
knowledged as king of Great Britain by his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty ; which ill-grounded ſuſpicion was three years after 


fully removed, by king William's eftectual promoting the 
ſettlement in the proteitant line. Deeper politicians went 
farther two years after, and pr2tended_ (as will hereafter be 
ſeen) that, in thefe conferences between the earl of Portland 
and marſhal] Boufflers, the firſt foundation was laid of the 
famous Treaty of Partition; and it is not improbable, but 
ſomething of that kind was then propoſed and conſidered. 


The day appointed by #rance being come, when either Thepeace 
peace or war was to determine the fate of Chriſtendom, the ſigned by 
Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch plenipotentiaries, after a long England, 
Spain, and 


conference with thoſe of H rance, having adjuſted all matters 
remaining in difference between any of them, refpeRively 


ſigned the treaty a little after midnight, and then _—_— N. 
mente 


give him no aſſiſtance, nor give king William any diſturbance 1697-8, 
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mented each other upon the finiſhing of that important ne- 


A gotiation. The imperial and electoral plenipotentiaries, who, 


King 
James's 
intereſts 
left unre- 
arded. 
em. of 
the treat 
of Ryſ- 
wick. 
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molt of them, were all the while preſent in the hall, were ſo 
far from conſenting to what was done, that on the contrary, 
they required the mediator to enter a proteſtation, « That 
* this was the ſecond time, that a ſeparate peace had been 
* concluded with France, (meaning that of Nimeguen for 
© one) wherein the emperor and empire had been excluded; 
and that the ſtates of the empire, who had been impoſed 
„upon through their own over-credulity, would not for the 
* future, be ſo eaſily perſuaded to enter into confederacies,” 
The Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, and particularly Don Bernardo 
de Quiros, by way of excuſe, replied, that he had a long 
time been made acquainted with his catholic majeſty's pleaſure, 
not to delay the ſigning of the treaty, which had been agreed 
upon before ; and, if he had obeyed thoſe orders, the French 
would not have taken Barcelona. But that, having deferred 
the concluſion of that treaty at the perſuaſion of the imperial 
miniſters, he had given the French time to make themſelves 
maſters of that important place; which ſucceſs emboldened 
their plenipotentiaries to change their language, and thereby 
he had himſelf run into the hazard of incurring his maſter's 
diſpleaſure. 

All this while king James made but an indifferent figure 
in his melancholy retirement at St. Germain's. The Frencl: 
king's promiſe to him, and open declaration to all Europe, 
that he would never lay down arms till he had reftored him 
to his throne, had raiſed this prince's hopes to a great beight. 
But he found by ſad experience, how little the promiſes of 


La 


* ſovereigns are to be relied on, when their own intereſt comes 


in competition, 

After a tedious war, dubiouſly maintained, the French 
king, being exhauſted both of men and money, thought it 
prudence to make peace, and reſtore to his neighbours all 
the conqueſts, which he had made upon them ſince the treaty 
of Nimeguen ; which he was the more inclined to do, in 
hopes that, having diſarmed and broke the confederacy, he 
might recover all at the death of the king of Spain, who for 
many years had been in a declining ſtate of health, and who, 
at the concluſ;on of the peace of Ryſwick, was in ſo deſpe- 


rate a condition, that the French court thought he could not 


live a month longer. On the other hand, the French king 
being ſenſible, that a treaty could not be ſet on foot, not 
only without owning king William, but alſo (as a conſe— 


quence of that acknowledgment) without "A king 
ames, 
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James, he did not even inſiſt, that a miniſter from him ſhould 1698. 
be admitted to the conferences at Ryſwick ; which propoſal ———— 
was unanimouſly rejected by the allies ; nor would the French 
plenipotentiaries meddle with that prince's manifeſto. King 
James's expectation of the French king's protection being 

thus diſappointed, and he finding, that his pardons as well as 

his threats had no effect upon his former ſubjects, he was 
perſuaded to publith his manifeſto, containing, A ſummary 

e account of the reaſons, that ſhould engage the confederats » 

c“ catholic princes to promote his reſtoration, and a pro- 

de teſtation againſt what was done at Ryſwick as null, in 

<« reſpect to the violation of his rights ;” with another me- 

morial to the ſame purpoſe, addreſſed to the proteſtant 
confederate princes and ſtates ; of which manifeitoes no notice 

was taken by any of the allies ©. As to his friends in England, 


© They were anſwered in a 
piece, printed at London, 170;, 
in quarto, under the title of, A 
Memorial, drawn up by king 
William's ſpecial direction, in- 
tended to be given in at the 
treaty of Ryſwick, juſtifying the 
Revolution, and the courſe of 
his Government; in anſwer to 
two Memorials, that were offer- 
ed there in king James's name, 
In the preface, we are informed, 
that, upon king James's preſent- 
ing his two memorials, it was 
thought neceſſary to prepare a 
memorial, in anſwer to them ; 


they 


and French, in order to the com- 
municating it, his majeſty had 
advice from the Hague, that 
king james's memorials were ſo 
little conſidered there, that the 
offering an anſwer to them 
would give them ſome credit; 
and that, without that, they had 
none at all. The draught was 
therefore ordered to be written 
over again, in anather ſtyle; not 
in his majeſty's name, but as 
the anſwer of a private hand to 
thoſe memorials; and fo to be 
printed. Vet, before this could 
be done, another advice came, 


* 


* —ͤ— — 
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1 which was intended to be given, to let the matter quite alone, | 

it in king William's name, to all and to leave thoſe memorials to 1 

1 - the miniſters, that were then at ſleep in that neglect, under which 9 

y the Hague. The memorial was, they were fallen, The matter | 

n upon this, drawn up, by his ma- reſted upon this; but, theſe pa- 

5 jeſty's own direction, he explain- pers being drawn up by ſuch an 4 

1 ing himſelf upon every particu- authority. and containing ſuch ff 
lar; and the draught was ex- a full, though ſhort, vindication 

Gs amined by him, and, by his or- of the revolution, it was after- 

185 ders, carried to ſome of the wards thought proper to pub- 

ot WW worthieſt miniſters, that our na- liſh them. The anſwer to the 

Ng tion produced in that age, and firſt memorial to king James be- 

ot carefully reviſed and corrected gins with obſerving : © Thar 1 

(e- by them. But, when it was re- * the king of Great Britain does Yi 

as | loved to tranſlate it into Latin * not wonder to ſee a prince, { | 
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1698. they were ſo emaged to ſee him abandoned by the French 
ing, that they could not forbear venting their bitter in- 


= * 
vectives 


* who has, for ſo long a time, The king had the leaſt reaſon 
* ſought to take away his life, to have expected ſuch prac- 
« in the blackeſt methods, en- * tices from the late king, be- 
% deavour, now, likewiſe, to “ cauſe, though he had zum 1% 
attack his honour, even in © Jong in his power, he did him 
« the undecenteſt expreſſions; * no hurt, nor put him under 
4 of which the late memorial is “ any reſtraint. He refuſzd to 
« full. The late king, while “ hearken to the advices that 
* he was in Ireland, did, him- *© many gave him, of ſecuring 
&« ſelf, concert with one jones, his perion, till a geacral peace 
e the way of murdering the ſhould be made; or, at lealt, 
* king. Put, ſo tender was his “ ill Ireland ſhould be reduced. 
« majeſty of the honour of a *© Some, who offered thoſe ad- 
« perſon ſo nearly related to “ vices, are now in the late 
“ him, that he gave order to © king's intereſt, a:d can, if 
« ſuppreſs that matter; though * they pleaſe, inform him of the 
ce the authentical proo s of it © truth of this matter. 'T he late 
are yet extant, in letters, and “ king hinfelf defired to be at- 
other papers, taken in the late rended by ſome of the Dusch 
« earl of Tyrconnel's cabinet, © guards, when he went to 
« Grandva'l's confeſſion is well © Rocheſter, and ſent to the 
* known; and fir John Fenwick “ count de Solmes, to that e- 
did lately claim merit, by his © fect; who immediately o. 
« diverting another deſign to “ dered it, without any dircc- 
„murder the king, purſuant to “ tion from the king, who was 
« a commillion, that, thongh it “ not then come to London, 
was not come over, yet was When the king knew of it, 
aflirmed to be tigucu by the ** he ſent orders to thoſe guards 
late king. His having laid “ to wait abont the late king, 
the deſign of murdering the © in what manner he bimſelt 


king, a year ago, and his * ſhould command: And it wi.s 
e having ſent over perſons, and *© viſible to thoſe, who were 2» 
« a commiſſion, to that effect, © bout him, at that time, that 
% have been ſo undemiably © he was all the while as much 
% proved, that all Europe is © maſter of himfs!f, as when 
« ſtill full of horror at it. At © he was ſerved by his cun 
«* ſuch practices, heathens would guards.“ The whole progress 
„% be aſhamed. The purſuing of affairs, as they paſied betwecn 
< them, ycar after year, deſerves. hi: majeſly and King James, is 
ſeverer words, than the king laid open; and it is remarked, 
„ thinks fit to uſe, even after that king William “ did nct 
* ſuch a provocation; ſuch re- come to England on deſign 10 
gad is had to the high birth, „“ dethrone that king, but c- 
and the rank, which that “ cla: ing a full purpoſe to leave 
prince once held in the word. „ the care and {ori ment of te 
| | | | „ natien 
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vectives 2gainſt *him, - for which ſome of them were 
committed to priſon and fined, the ſame being a viola- 


te nation to the parliament. And, 
« when ſome lords were ſent to 
him by the late king, to al: 
« him, what it was, that he 
% propoſed, his anſwer was: 
&« That he defired, that the ad- 
« miniſtration of the govern- 
„ ment might be brought into a 
« ſtate conformable to the laws 
then in being; ſo that no per- 
* ſons, who were under legal 
0 incapacities, might continue 
« in publis offices or truſts ; 
« and that a parliament might 
« be called, and fit in full free- 
« dom, both armies being at an 
% equal diſtance from it; that 
« ſo proper remedies might be 
applied to all the diſtempers, 
« 1nto which thoſe violent coun- 
ſels had thrown the nation. 
By this, it appeared how firm- 
« ly the king had adhered to 
« his Declaration. During this 
„ negottation, and after the late 
king had notice given him, 
what the king's demands were, 
he, upon reaſons beſt known 
« to himſelf, threw up all, and 
abandoned the government, 
and leſt his army looſe upon 
© the nation, and the rabble 
* upon the city of London, and 
« withdrew himſelf : By which 
* he did all that in him lay to 
caſt theſe kingdoms into moſt 
violent convulſions, and ex- 
poſed even his own friends to 
* all the hardſhips, that might 
have been apprehended from 
enraged multitudes. For, if 
the providence of God, ard 
the natural. gentleneſs of the 
* people of England, had not 
proved effectual reſtraints, this 

1 


ce 


CCe2 


tion 


nation had become a ſcene of 
fire and blood; which the ene- 
mies of this kingdom per- 
ſuad-d the late king to ven- 
ture on, rather than to ſtay, 
and ſuffer a parliament to en- 
quire into the cauſes of the 
miſeries the nation was fallen 
under, and to ſecure their 
religion and property. Upon 
this, that part of the nation, 
which had, till then, adhered 
to the late king, finding them- 
ſelves abandoned by him, de- 
fired, that the king would 
aſſume the adminiſtration of 
this forſaken government; 
which he conſented to do, till 
a convention of the ſlates 
ſhould be. brought together, 
to give it a full and legal 
ſanction, He did take a moſt 
particular care, that the elec- 
tions ſhould be carried on 
with all poſſible freedom, not 
only without violence and 
threatenings, but even with- 
out recommendations, or any 
ſort of practice, how uſual, 
and how innocent ſoever. 
The like care ſecured their 
Iiverty, when they met: 
Every man argued and voted 
in the great deliberations, then 
on foot, both with freedom 
and ſafety, Nor did the king 
ſpeak to any perſon, or ſuffer 


any to ſpeak in his name, to 


perſuade, much leſs to threat - 
en thoſe, who ſeemed ſtill to 
adhere to the late king's in- 
tereſt. So ſtrict was he in ob- 
ſerving the promiſes he had 
made in his Declarations. It 
was thought a remiſſneſs, and 
a haze 
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tion of the late treaty between the crowns” of England and 


France 4. 


a hazarding the public too 
much, to interpoſe or move 
ſo little in thoſe matters, as 
he then did. The Conven- 
tion came to a ſull reſolution, 
and judged, that the late king 
had broke the original con- 
tract, upon which this go- 
vernment was at firſt founded, 
and after that, had abandon- 
ed it; ſo that it was neceſſary 
for them, being thus for- 
ſaken by him, to ſee to their 
own ſecurity. And, as they 
judged, that the late king's 
right to govern them was 
ſunk, ſo they did not think 
it was neceſſary or incum- 
bent on them to examine 
that, which the whole nation, 


in general, as well as the king, - 
in particular, had jult reaſon. 


to call in queſtion, concern- 


ing the birth of the pretend - 
When. 


ed prince of Wales. 
the late king had quite di{- 
ſolved the tie of the nation to 
himſelf, they thought they 
had no further concern upon 


them to inquire into that mat- 
ter; 


and therefore they 
thought it ft to let it remain 
in that juſt doubtfulneſe, un- 
der which the late king's own 
method of proceedings had 
brought it. Beſides that, a 
at wag care had been ta- 

en by the late king, to cauſe 


all thoſe, who had been in 


the management of that mat- 


ter, or were ſuſpected of hav- 


ing a ſhare in the. artifices a- 


bout it, to be carried over in- 


to France; ſo that it was not 


pollible to come at thoſe peg- 
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The 


ſons, by the interrogating of 
whom, truth might have been 
found out. The king ex- 
pre ſſed no ambitious deſires of 
mounting the throne. The 
addreſſes of both houſes, and 
the ſtate of Europe, which 
ſeemed deſperate without a 
mighty ſupport from England, 
determined him in that mat- 
ter. But, as he can appeal 
to God for the ſincerity of his 
intentions, who alone knows 
them, ſo he has an infinite 
number of witneiles, who ſaw 
and can juſtify his whole con- 
duct in the progreſs of that re. 
volution, if it, were fit for 
him to appeal to them.“ 

In the anſwer to the ſecond 


memo:1al of king james, it is ob- 
ſerved in juſtiſication of che re- 
volution, that, “ nothing was 
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done in the progreſs of it, but 
that, which he made inevi- 
table by ſome act or other of 
his own. It went not upon 
falſe ſuggeſtions, nor barely up- 
on the pretences of redrefiing 
particular grievances, or ſome 
doubtful oppreſſious, much 
leſs on the ambitious defigns 
of his majeity, that are ſo 
often and ſo malicioufly re- 
preſented as the true cauſes of 
the revolution. It was the 
late king's open throwing off 
the reſtraint of law, and his 
ſetting about a total ſubver- 
ſion of the conſtitution, that 
drove the nation to extreme 
courſes. 'The oaths of alle- 
giance can be underſtood only 
in the ſenſe limited by law. 
and lothey cannot be nee: 
cr 6 
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The Jacobites were the more confounded at the news of 1697, 


it, becauſe the court of France did, to the laſt minute, aſſure 
king James, that they would never abandon his intereſts : 
And his queen ſent over aſſurances to their party here, that 
England would be left out of the treaty, and put to main- 
tain the war alone: Of which they were ſo confident, that 
they entered into deep wagers upon it; a practice little known 
among us before the war, but it was carricd on, in the pro- 
greſs of it, to a very extravagant degree; ſo that they were 
ruined in their fortunes, as well as ſunk in their expectations, 
by the peace; upon which it was ſaid, king James's queen 
made a bold repartee to the French king, when he told her 


the peace was ſigned : She ſaid, ſhe wiſhed it might be ſuch, 
as ſhould raiſe his glory, as much as it might ſettle his re- 
poſe. 


The moſt melancholy part of this treaty was, that no ad- Nothing 


vantages were gained by it in favour of the proteſtants of 


66 


ed to bind ſubjects to a king, 
who would not govern them 
any longer, unleſs he might 
be allowed to do it againſt 
law. A revolution fo brought 
about, carries in it no pre- 
cedent againſt the ſecurity of 
government, or the peace of 
nankind. That, which an 
abſolute receſſity inforced at 
one time can be no warrant 
for irregular proceediogs at 
any other time, unleſs it be 
where the like neceſſity ſhall 
require the like remedies. 
But, ſince the late king thinks 
fit to reflect on the oaths of 
ſubjeRs, he ought alſo to re- 
member the oath, which he 
himſelt ſwore at his corona- 
tion to defend the church of 
England, and to maintain the 
laws; to neither of which 
he ſhewed any regard 1n his 
whole government, but ſet 
himſelf to ' overturn both. 
The many alterations, that 
have been made in the ſuc- 
ceſlion to the crown of Eng- 
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were neither ſo preſſing nor 
ſo important as thoſe of late 
were, ſhould have obliged 
thoſe, who . penned this me- 
morial, to be more reſerved 
and leſs poſitive in affirming 
tiings ſo contrary to the 
known hiſtory of this king- 
dom. Thele revolutions were 
confirmed by laws, which 
were not afterwards upon ſuc- 
ceeding changes repealed, for 
they contiaue ſtill in force; 
nor was the crown of Eng- 
land ever reckoned to be ſuch 
a property to thoſe, who held 
it, that they might uſe it, or 
diſpoſe of it at pleaſure, as 
the memorial ſeems to ſup- 
pole.” 

4 Particularly Tom Brown, 


upon which the Lord Dorſet 
wrote thoſe rhimes: 


If you order Tom Brown 

To be whipp'd thro' che town, 
Tate, Southern, and Crown 
Their pens will lay down, &c. 
Cc 3 France, 
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1697. France, who were refugees in England, Germany, and Hol- 
land. King William having, on all occaſions, declared him- 
ſelf their protector, they expected, that he would alſo prove 
their deliverer, and never conclude a peace with France, 
without obliging their ſovereign to reſtore them both to their 
eſtates, and che free exerciſe of their religion in their own 
country. Upon this preſumption ſeveral conſultations were 
held in London by the French miniſters, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons among the refugees there, wherein it was 
debated, in what method they ſhould make their applications 
to the plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick, and upon what terms 
they ſhould agree to their reſtoration, which ſome among 
them looked upon as certain. The reſult of theſe aſſemblies 
being tranſmitted to monſieur Jurieu, the head of the French 
refugees in Holland, he, with his uſual zeal for the proteſtant 
cauſe, addreſſed himſelf to king William, who directed the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries to open that matter at a diſtance to 
the French ambaſſadors. The Dutch miniſters followed the 
king's orders; but the French king, to whom this overture 
was communicated, expreſſing an inſuperable averſcneſs to it, 
and urging, that, as he did not pretend to preſcribe to king 
| William any rules about his ſubjects, ſo he expected the 
1 ſame liberty as to his own, which he looked upon as the 
great prerogative of a ſovereign ; the matter was no farther 
1 inſiſted upon. As the caſe of the French proteſtants was ny 
. part of the cauſe of the war, ſo it did not appear, that the 
allies could do more for them than thus recommend them to 
the French king, WAS was fo far engaged in a courſe of 8 
perſtition and cruelty, that the condition of the French pro 
teſtants became worſe by the peace; the court being more at 


leiſure to look after them, and to periecute them, than the7 
thought fit to do, during the war. 


Truce be- Though the Imperialiſts were not a litile concerned at the 
tween tac proceeding of their allies, yet they thought it adviſable to 
enpuC 


agree to -a Ceitation of arms; and expreſies were immeclatc! ly 
nat diſpatched to the reſpective armies upon the Rhine, to di- 
Irance. 


continue all acts of hoſtility. However, befor prince 
Lewis of Baden had notice of it, he had made him{ſzlt 


maſter of the caſtle of Eberenburg, and was preparing t9 


lay ſiege to Kirm. But what was til more mortify ing to 

the imperial miniſters, was, that advice kad not come a 

Sept. 11 few days fooner, of the great victory obtained at Zenta over 
the Turks, by the emperor's forces, which would, in all 
probability, have made Spain and the reſt leſs eager to ſign 


the 
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the peace, and the French leſs {tiff with regard to the Im- 1697. 
perialiſts. This victory was obtained by prince Eugene of 
Savoy, who commanded the imperial army in Hungary. 
He was a brother of the count de Soiſſons, who, appre- 
hending that he was not like to be ſo much conſidered, 
as he thought he might deſerve in France, went and ſerved 
the emperor, and grew up, in a few years, to be one of 
the greateſt generals of the age. 8 
The grand ſeignior came to command his armies in perſon, bg: Date 

and hay incamped on both ſides of the Theiſſe, having laid“ f 
a bridge over the river; prince Eugene marched up to F en 8 
and attacked his camp, on the weſt ſide of the river, and, 
after a ſhort diſpute, he broke in and was maſter of the 
camp, and forced all, who lay on that ſide, over the river; 
in this action many were killed and drowned; he followed 
them croſs the T Wille 8 gave them a total defeat: moſt 
of their janizaries were cut off, and the prince became 
maſter of all their ar llery and magazines: the grand ſeig- 

nior himſelf narrowly eſcaped, with a body of horle, to 

Be grade; this was a compleat victory, and was the greateſt. 

ow the Turks had received, in the whole war. At the 

ſame time, the Czar was very ſucceſsful on his fide againſt 

. the Tartarians, The Venetians did little on their part; 

R 

J 


———— 


and the confuſions in Poland made that republic but a feeble 
ally: fo that the weight of the war Jay wholly on the em- 
peror. But though he, being now delivered from the 
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„ war with France, was more at leiſure to proſecute this, 
* yet his revenue was ſo exhauſted, thit he was willing to 
t ſuſfer a treaty to be carried on, by the mediation of Eng- 
i land and Hollat id; and, the French being now no longer con- 

cerned to engage the Porte to carry on the war, the orand 
he ſeignior, fearing a revolution upon his ill ſucceſs, was very 
10 glad to hearken to a treaty, which was carried on all this 
ly winter, a and was finiſhed the next year at Carlowitz, from 
. which place it takes its name, 
ce Not many days after the concluſion of the truce bet ween | 
ml the empire and Fran ice, ſeveral ambailadors of the n 
eo waited upon king William at Loo, where it was conſulted ee 
to il hat precautionary meaſures could be taken to prevent the prance 
ca i violation of the peace lately concluded; and it was wniſ- and the 
ver pred, that an offenſive and defenſive alliance was entered empire 
* into, or rather renewed, between the confederates. Now carried 
:-1 the ambaſladors of the empire happening to complain again, on. 
be how much they were wronged by a precipitate treaty, they 


were anſwered, that they ought to impute it to themſelves, 
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as having been often adviſed to put in their demands with- 
out delay, and not to retard the negotiation ; and that they 
ſhould not have flattered themſelves, that more advantageous 
terms could have been obtained, ſince the French till in- 
ſiſted upon the firſt, from which they would never recede. 
"The Imperialiſts, ſceing their expoſtulations had no effect, 
bent their thoughts upon adjuſting the remaining points in 
controverſy with France, The principal difference ſeemed 
to be about Straſburg; and, ſince they could not obtain 
the reſtoration of it, they inſiſted to have the equivalent 
for it ſomewhat enlarged; as alſo that, beſides Landau, 
all the places taken by France on that ſide, ſince the treaty 
of Nimeguen, ſhould be yielded up, and fort Louis reſigned 
to the duke of Lorrain. But the French plenipotentiaries 
anſwered, that they had no power to exceed their orders, 
and thercfore could by no means comply with theſe de- 
mands, | 

At length, the emperor conſidering that Briſac and Fri- 
burg (the cquivalent offered by the French for Straſburg) 
were places belonging to his hereditary dominions, con- 
ſented to the exchange; and all other matters being concerted, 
and the German princes finding they could ſtruggle no longer, 
the treaty was i:gned by all, two days before the time li- 
mited by France was expired, 

A new piece of treachery againſt the proteſtant religion 
broke out, in the concluſion of all. The ambaſſadors of 
the proteſtant princes being met together, at houſe of 
the elector of Mentz's plenipotentiary, they named four de- 
puties, who delivered a memorial to the mediator ; waere- 
in they demanded, that at Straſburg, and other cities 
of Alſatia, which belonged to France, the Lutheran religion 
fnould be tolerated, and en'o' all thoſe rights and immu- 
mes, as in the year 1624, To this the French demanded 
eight days to anſwer. But, what miſunderſtanding ſoever 
there might be, between the French and imperial plenipo- 
tentiaries, as to other points, they agreed, or rather com- 
bined together, to have a clauſe inſerted, in the VIth ar- 
ticle of the treaty between the Empire and France, that the 
roman catholic religion, in the places to be delivered up, 
ſhould remain in the ſame Rate, in which it was at that time, 
without any notice taken of the proteſtants. By this means 
ſeveral churches were to be condemned, that otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the laws of the empire, and in particular of 


| thoſe dominions, were to be reſtored to the proteſtants. 


The elector palatine accepted of this condition very gy 
| C- 
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being bigotted to a high degree: but ſome of the princes, 1697. 
the king of Sweden in particular, as duke of Deux- ponts. 
refuſed to ſubmit to it: and a ſtrong declaration was publiſhed 
by the miniſters of the proteſtant princes againſt this pro- 
cecding, as contrary to the laws of the empire, to the peace 
of religion, in 1555; to the treaty of Weltphalia, and 
to the preliminaries of the preſent treaty of Ryſwick. But 
it was all in vain, for this affair had been ſecretly con- 
certed among the whole popiſh party, who are always firm 
to the intereſts of their religion, and zealous for them; 
whereas the proteſtant courts are too ready to ſacrifice the 
common intereſt of their religion to their own private ad- 
vantage. King William was troubled at this treacherous 
motion; but he ſaw no inclination in any of the allies to 
oppoſe it with zeal, with which it was preſſed on the other 
hand. The importance of the thing, ſixteen churches 
only being condemned by it, was not ſuch, as to deſerve, 
that he ſhould venture a rupture upon it. And it was 
thought, the eleQor palatine might, on other accounts, 
be ſo obnoxious to the proteſtants, and need their aſſiſtance 
and protection ſo much, that he would be obliged afterwards 
to reſtore theſe churches thus wreſted from them. The 
king therefore contented himſelf with ordering his plenipo- 
te1tiaries to proteſt againit this, which they did in a formal 
act, that they paſſed. 

By this peace king William concluded the great deſign Refec- 
of putting a ſtop to the progreſs of the French arms, which ions on 
he had conſtantly purſued from his firſt appearance on the the peace. 
ſtage in the year 1672. There was not one of the allies, 
who complained, that he had been forgot by him, or wronged 


in the treaty; nor had the delire of having his title uni- i" 
verſally acknowledged raiſed any impatience in him, or | 1 
made him run into this peace with any indecent haſte. i 
The terms of it were ind;ed {till too much to the advan- Wu 
tage of France; but the length and charge of the war had | | 1 
- lo exhauſted the allies, that the king ſaw the neceſſity of ac- 1 
- cepting the beſt conditions, that could be got. It is true, 1 
e France was more harraſſed by the war, yet the arbitrary | | 
p frame of that government made their king the maſter of 1 
A the whole wealth of his people; and the war was managed | K 
18 on both fides between them and us, with this viſible diffe- | 
2 tence, that every mas, who dealt with the French king, 1 
of was ruined by it; whereas, among us, every man grew i 
ts. rich by his dealings with the king; and it was not eaſy ta- j 
y, WU fee, how this could be either prevented or puniſhed. The | 
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1697. rezard, that is ſhewn to members of parliament among us⸗ 
makes, that few abuſes can be enquired into or diſcovered; 
and the king found his reign grow ſo unacceptable to his 
people by the continuance of the war, that he ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of coming to a peace. The States-general were 
under the ſame preſſure; they were heavier charged, and 
ſuffered more by the war than the Engliſh. The French 
got indeed nothing by a war, which they had molt per- 
ſidioufly begun. They were forced to return to the peace 
of Nimeguen; Pignerol and Briſac, which cardinal Riche- 
lieu had conſidered as the keys of Italy and Germany, were 
now parted with. And alt that baſe practice cf claiming ſo 
much, under the head of re-unions and dependencies, was 
abandoned. The duchy of Lorrain was alſo entirely re- 
ſtored. It was generally thought, that the French king 
intended to live out the reſt of his days in quiet; for his 
parting 'with Barcelona made all people conclude, that he 
did not intend to proſecute the Dauphin's pretenſions upon 
the crown of Spain after that king's death by a new war; 
and-that he would only try how to manage it by negotia- 
tion. The military men in France generally complained 
of the peace as diſhonourable and baſe; and the whole 
nation, not entering into tne views of their monarch, were 
o little pleaſed with it, that they made very ſevere Wc 
tions on Meſſicurs Harlay, Crecy, and Callieres, their 
plenipotentiaries, whom they traduced in their Lampoons, 
which were publicly ſung in Paris, and all over the king- 
dom of France: whilſt the courage, reſylution, and wiſdom 
of king Wiliam, to which the accompliſt ment of that 
peace was owing, were every where celebrated. 
The King. The king, having regulated with the States-zeneral the 
EE number of torces, Which the ey thought neceſſary to be kept 
er on foot the next year, embarked for England, on the 13th 
of November, and the next morning ſafely landed at Mar- 
gte, and on the 15th, lay at Greenwich. The day fol- 
lowing, he was ede by the city of London, in a fot 
of triumph, with all the magnificence that he would admit. 
Some progreſs was made in preparing trium hal arches, but 
he put a top to it. He ſeemed, by a natural mode y, to 
have contracted an antipathy to all vain ſhews; which was 
much * increaſed in him by what he had herd of the groſs 
exceſizs of flattery; to which the French had run, beyond 
the examples of former reigns, in honour of their king, 
who having ſhewn too great a pleaſure? in theſe, they had been 
ſo far purſued, that the wit of that nation was, for many 
„ears, 
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years, chiefly employed in them; for they ſaw, that mens 1697. 
fortunes were more certainly advanced by a new and lively 
invention in that way, than by any ſervice or merit whatſo- 
ever. This, in which the French king ſeemed to be too 
much pleaſed, rendering him contemptible to better judges, 
gave king William ſuch an averſion to every thing that 
Jooked that way, that he ſcarce bore even with things that 
were decent and proper. 

During the negotiations of peace, eſpecially towards the Conſulta- 
concluſion of them, the diſcourſe in England was general, tions a- 
what ſhould be done with the army, when the war was over, bout a 
and almoſt as general was the opinion, that it ſhould be ſtanding 
diſbanded. As the king was but too ſenſible how the gene- mx: 
rality ſtood affected to the keeping up an army, he ordered 
many of his troops to be diſbanded, and others to be ſent 
into Ireland, ſoon after the peace e. But, perceiving that the 


e This was done, purſuant 
to a plan propoſed by the carl 
of Galway, as appears from an 
original letter, written with the 
king's own hand to that carl. 


Loo, Od. 18, 1697. 


The peace being now made 
and ratihed, it muſt be conſider- 


ed, what forces to keep on foot. 


] much approve the project you 


ſent me, of keep:ng in Ireland 


twenty battalions of infantry, 
fur regiments of dragoons, and 
eighteen troops of horſe, and 


reducing the pay of the officers. 


I have imparted this project to 
none but lord Portland, whom 
I am going to ſend to England, 


and wie h whom you mutt correl- 


pond about this matter, and let 


me know what public orders 


will be neceſiary to be given for 
the execution of this affair. M 

deſign is, to diſbgnd moſt of the 
regiments of ſoot, and dragoons, 
now in Ireland; and to ſend 
thither ſome of thoſe that are 


in Flanders, I allo intend to 


French 


ſend thither your regiment of 
horſe, and the three French re- 
giments of foot, incorporating 
ſome officers, who have ſerved 
in Piedmont, of the four regi- 
ments which are on the Rhine, 
and which I am going to re- 
form, and to take all the French 
proteſtant ſoldiers, and put them 


into the three above mentioned 


regiments, Be always aſſured 
of the continuation of my friend- 
hip. W. X. 


I think to reduce Wolſeley's 
regiment to three troops, and 
yours to fix, to remove all jea- 


louſy in England. 


This letter, and ſeveral others, 
written in French with the king's 
own hand (which will all be in- 
ſerted in their proper places) 
are now in the hands of the au- 
thor, and were found among 
Mr. Addiſon's papers after his 
dea h. 

Abott five weeks after, the 
king writ the following letter 
to the carl of Galway. 

Ken- 
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1697. French were very flow in evacuating the places 
that were to be reſtored by the . treaty, and were not 
beginning to reduce their forces, he put a ſtop to the 
diſbanding; and though he declared what he intended to do, 
yet he made no haſte to execute it, till it ſhould appear how 
the French intended to govern themſelves, The king thought 
it was abſolutely neceſſary, to keep up a confiderable land 
force: He knew the French would ſtill maintain great ar- 
mies; and that the pretended prince of Wales would cer- 
tainly be aſſiſted by them, if England ſhould fall into a 
feeble and defenceleſs condition: the king of Spain was 
alſo in ſuch an uncertain ſtate of health, ſo weak and fo ex- 
hauſted, that it ſeemed neceſlary, that England ſhou!d be in 
a condition to bar France's invading that empire, and to 
maintain the rights of the houſe of Auſtria, But, though 
he explained himſelf thus in general to his miniſters, yet he 
would not deſcend to particulars, to tell how many he thought 
neceflary ; ſo that they had not authority to declare, what 
The mat. was the loweſt number the king inſiſted on. 

ter argued Papers were writ on both ſides, for, and againſt a ſtanding 
— force : on the one hand, it was pretended, that a ſtanding 


Kenſington, Nov. 26, 1697. 

I refer you to what lord Port- 
land will write to you about the 
forces, by which you will learn 
my intentions. I aſſure you, I 
am very much troubled to find 
things here run ſo high againſt 
the poor refugees. This has 
ſtruck me; but you now, theſe 
ſorts of things paſs here very 
eaſily, Be ever aſſured of my 
eltcem. * 


I hope you'll be able to put 
an end, very ſoon to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. 

f Particularly the followihg 
ones. An argument ſhewing, 
that a ſtanding army is incon- 
ſiſtent with a free government, 
and abſolutely deſtructive to 
the conſtitution of the Eng- 
liſt monarchy. Mr. Trenchad 
was thought to have the chief 


army 


hand in this piece, which was 


printed in 1697, in 4to. 


The ſecond part of an argu- 


ment ſhewing, that a ſtanding 


army is inconſiſtent with a free 
government, and abſolutely de- 
ſtructive to the conſtitution of 
the Engliſh monarchy. With 
remarks on- the late publiſhed 
lit of king James's Iriſh forces 
in France. Printed in 1697, 
in 4to. 

A letter balancing the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping a land force, in 
times of peace, with the dan- 
gers, that may follow on it. 
Printed in 1697, in 4to. This 
piece has been generally aſcrib- 
ed to the lord Sommers, but it 


is doubtfal, whether upon ſufi- 


cient grounds. It is one of the 
beſt tracts, which were written 
on that fide of the queſtion. 
The author begins with declar- 
ing, that he 1s far from the 

thought 


army was incompatible with public liberty, and, accordin 
to the examples of former times, the one muſt ſwallow up 
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thought. of a ſtanding army ; 
but that the caſe at that time 


was, 
te the circumſtances, 
and our neighbours are now 


cc 


that we 


in, it may not be both pru- 
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« us; ſo that the whole nation 


dent and neceſſary for us to 
keep up a reaſonable force 
fiom year to year; the ſtate 
of affairs both at home and 
abroad being every year to 
be conſidered in patliament, 
that ſo any ſuch force may be 
either increaſed, lefſened, or 

uite laid aſide, as they ſhall 
Ge cauſe. If, ſays he, we 
were in the ſame condition, 
in which we and our neigh- 
bours were an age ago, I 
ſhould reje& the propoſition 
with horror. But the caſe 
is altered; the whole world, 
more particularly our neigh- 
bours, have now got into the 
miſtaken notion of keeping 
up a mighty force; and the 
powerfulleſt of all theſe hap- 
pens to be our next neigh- 
bour, who will very probably 
keep great armies; and we 
may appear. too inviting, if 
we are in ſuch an open and 
unguarded condition, that the 
ſucceſs of the attempt may 
ſeem to be not only probable, 
but certain, England is an 
open country, full of plenty, 
every where able to ſubſiſt an 
army ; our towns and cities 
are ail open, our rivers are all 
fordable; no paſſes nor 


® ſtrong places can ſtop an ene- 


my, that ſhould land upon 


“ lies open to any army, that 


- thould once come into it.“ 


„Whether, conſidering 


the 


To this it might be anſwered, 


re 


Can any army be brought to- 
gether, with a fleet to bring it 


over, and we know nothing 


40 
cc 
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16 
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40 
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of it? Theſe things require 
time, and we cannot be fo — 
poſed ſo deſtitute of intoili. 
gence, as not to know of 
ſuch preparations, In ſuch 
a caſe our fleet will cover us, 
while our militia may be ex- 
erciſed, and marched where 
the danger is apprehended.” 
This, replies the author, 
may ſeem plauſible, and will 
no doubt work on ſuch, as 
do not conſider things with 
the attention, that is neceſ- 
ſary. But do we not remem- 
ber, that we were lately twice 
almoſt ſurprized ; once from 
la Hogue, and again from 
Calais? We mult not expect. 
that God will always work 
miracles for us, if we were 
wanting to ourſelves. If, in 
a time of war and jealouſy, 
we were ſo near the being 
fatally over-run, without ei- 
ther warning or intelligence ; 
it is much more poſſible to 
ſee ſuch deſigns laid in a time 
of floth and quiet, when we 
are under no fears nor ap- 
prehenſions; and this may 
be ſo managed, that the no- 
tice we may have of it may 
come too late for us to be able 


to prevent or reſiſt it. And 


what will our intelligence 
ſignify, if we are in no con- 
dition, either to hinder the 
deſcent, or to withſtand the 
force, that may be ſent a- 
gainſt us? Abſolute govern- 
ments, where all depends on 

„ the 
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TFE rs oer 
1697, the other: It was propoſed, that the militia might be better 
=——— modelled, and more trained; which, with a good navak 


the will of the prince, and 
« where men are ruined, who 
fail either in performing what 
is expected from them, or 
in keeping the ſecrecy, that 
is injoined them, can both 
contrive and execute things 
in another manner, than can 
* be conceived by thoſe, who 
have the happineſs to live in 
free governments. Troops 
% may have ſuch orders for 
«© marches andcounter-marches, 
„ that thoſe, who are on the 
4. place, mall not be able to 
judge what is intended, till 
it is not poſſible to hinder it. 
Croſs winds may make this 


come yet later to thoſe, who 


& have a ſea between them. 
Orders may be given to ma- 
« ny different perſons in many 
different places, who ſhall 
* know nothing cf one another 
till they meet in a general 
««< rendezvous. It is true, we 
muſt ſuppoſe, that we ſhall 


<« have good fleets abroad; but 


one would not put fo great a 
thing as the ſaſety of a nation 
to ſuch a hazard, nor depend 
upon a fingle ſecurity, when 
* that is liable to accidents, 
The ſame wind, that may 
bring over a fleet and army to 
<* invade us, may keep our 
* ſhips in port, ſo that it ſhall 


a Aa 
=” 


not be poſlible for them to 


look out; or, if they ſhould 
« have a favourable minute 10 
get out, it may ſo ſhatter them, 
that they ſhall not be ab! to 
defend either our ſeas or porte. 


<« for it really happened, when 


force, 


„the king landed firſt in Eng- 
« Jand : the late king had then 
% a powerful fleet, which, if it 
« cou'd have engaged the Dutch, 
« would have been probably 
© too hard for them, eſpecially 
« conſidering the tranſport fleet, 
ce that they guarded, But the 
«© Eaſt-wind, that brought over 
er the king, kept them in the 
« river, till the Dutch had pat- 
* ſed them; and, when they 
*« pot out, a ſtorm ſtopped and 
% ſhattered them fo, that, with- 
* out being able to come to 
« any action, they were laid up. 
« And would any man hazard 
* the nation upon ſuch a con- 
« tingency.” The author then 
conſiders the laſt thing in re- 
ſerve, which is our Militia ; 
and obſerves, © the difference 
there is between troops, that 
have been long trained, who 
have learned the art, and are 
* accuſtomed to the diſcipline 
« of war, and the beſt bodies 
« of raw and undiſciplined 
% multitudes. The whole me- 
© thod of war is now ſuch, 
that diſciplined troops mult 
e prove a very unequal match 
to much greater numbers of 
* men, who yet perhaps, upon 
« half their practice, might 
« prove too hard for them, 1 
e know it will be 1 that 
** our militia may be fo trained 
and modelled, as to be made 
more capable of ſervice than 
perhaps they are at preſent, ; 
„This is a work of time, 3 


project, that depends upon 
** This may well be ſuppoſed, 


cs 


ſo many particulars, and may 
be ſubject to ſo many flips 


in 
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force, ſome thought, would be an effeAual ſecurity againft 1697. 
foreign invaſions, as well as it would maintain our laws and 


© in the execution, that it muſt 
* be confeſſed a nation is much 
« expoſed, if its ſafety and 
& preſervation muſt depend up- 
© on {uch uncertainties. We 
< have troopꝭ, that have paſſed 


« through a long apprentice- 


* ſhip, and to our colt have 
„learned that unhappy trace, 
„ which is now become ſo uni- 
*« yerſal, that it is thereby made 
* neceſlary. We muſt either 
% be preſerved by it, or perith 
« by it. Many gallant gen- 
„ tlemen have broke the courſe 
* of their ſtudies, and the other 
„ methods of life they were in: 
« jt will not only be a hardſhip 
put upon them, but it will be 
de the rendering ourſelves nak- 
« ed and defenceleſs, if, after 
< all the reputation, that we 
4% have riſen to in war, we 
* ſhould fiak into an urbe- 
coming remiſſneſs in peace, 
* and, upon the remote and 
* uncertain fears cf danger, 
that will probably never hap- 
« pen, expoſe ourſelves to thoſe, 
e which we may certainly look 


« for, as ſoon as we have put 


* ourſelves out of a capacity of 
„ reſiſting them.” He then 
proceeds to the laſt and ſtrongeſt 
objection, which is, that this 
force will grow upon us, and 
continue among us, and have 
ſuch an influence within doors, 
that it will maintain itſelf in the 
Houſe of commons ; or, if that 
ſhauld fail, it will turn them 
out of doors, and quickly 
find ways to ſubſiſt, to grow 
upon the ruins of Iberty and 
* 
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operty. 


li- 


* This, replied he, 
is à large ficld, and hittory 


1s fo full of inſtances this way, 


that it will be eaſy to open 
copioully on the ſubject. 
From the Pretorian cohorts 
down to our modern armics, 
enough can be gathered to 
give a very frighiful repre- 
tentation of a ſlanding army, 
Who doubts it? But all the 
rhetoric, that this head will 
aſlord, is wrong applied ia 
this caſe. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed, but that once a 
year a parliament mult have 
this matter 7-{reſh under con- 
ſideration. They will ſee how 
the Rate of affairs varies ei- 
ther at home or abroad ; and 
whether the forces are brought 
under ſuch a management, 
that there is juſt canſe of jea- 
louſy. And I leave it to you 


to judge, whether it is poſſi- 


ble in ſo ſhort a time 10 to 
model and influence it, as to 
prepare them to invade their 
country, and to deltroy our 
conſtitution, What Cæſar, 
with all his genius, could not 
work his arm to, but, aſter 
ten years conduct and ſucceſs, 
can give ſmall encourage- 
ment to others to attempt to 
bring about in one year. 
Perhaps you are more afraid 
of a ſecret influence than of 


open violence from them. 


The ſhort of this is, you are 
afraid the houſe will be cor- 
rupted. I confcis it is haid to 
anſwer this: jealouſy is ſtub- 


bora and incurable; melan- 


Y - 
* choly, 
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1697. liberties at home. On the other ſide, it was urged, that, 


nce all our neighbours were armed, and the moſt formi- 


dable of them all kept up ſuch a mighty fogce, nothing could 


© choly; when it grows to be a 
« diſeaſe, raiſes many imagina- 
«© ry fears. "They, who are 
% haunted with that ſullen hu- 
« mour, neither know what 
„they are afraid of, nor why. 
« Poſſible accidents are ever be- 
« fore them; and the thinking 
of theſe perpetually ruins 
e their health, ſours their hu- 
*© mour, and makes them ne- 
« glect all their preſent and 
«© certain concerns, While they 
„are ever dreaming of what 
„vill probably never happen. 
« We muſt conſider our preſert 
danger, and the likelieſt ways 
«© of Yecuring ourſelves from it, 
« without amuſing onrſelves 
„ with what may poflibly be 
* brought about at ſome dif- 
% tance of time. Our repre- 
4 ſentatives do well to ſecure 
© our conſtitution by the moſt 
«« effectual means they can thi:k 
« of; but, after all, we muſt 
„ truſt England to an houſe of 
« commons, that is, to itſelf. 
« Whenever the fatal time 
© comes, that this nation grows 
«« weary of liberty, and has 
« neither the virtue, the wil- 
«« dom, nor the force to pre- 
« ſerve its conflitution, it will 
deliver all up, let all the laws 
«« poſſible, and all the bars ima- 
<< ginable, be put in the way to 
it. It is no mote pollibie to 
„make a government immortal, 
than to make a man immortal. 
< do not deny but ſeve al in- 
«* conveniences may be appre- 
„ hended from a itanding torce, 
and therefore I ſhould not go 


© abygut to pegſuade you to it, 


give 


&« jf the thing did not ſeem in- 
« diſpenſal ly neceſſatry to our 
„ preſervation, I would not 
© have us venture upon preſent 
and certain ruin, becauſethat, 
which muſt preſerve us now 
from it, may, at ſome time 
« hereafter, have ill effects on 
our liberty. They cannq; be 
* conſiderable, as long as Eng- 
land is true to itſelf; and when- 
« ſoever the nation has loſt that 
* noble ſenſe of liberty, by 
* which it has been fo long pre- 
c ſerved, it will ſoon make 
* fetters for itſelf, though it 
* ſhould find none at hand rea- 
„dy made.” | 

A letter from the author of 
the argument againſt a ſtanding 
a my, to the author of the ba- 
lancing letter, printed in 1697, 
in 4to. i 

Some reflections on a pam- 
pblet lately publ ſhed, intitled, 
An argument ſhewing, that a 
ſtanding army is inconſiſtent with 
a free government, &c. printed 
in 1597, in 4to. 

The mal:tia reformed ; or, an 
eaſy ſcheme of furniſhing Eng- 
land with a conſtant land force, 
capable to prevent or to ſubdue 
any {creign power, and to main- 
tain peręctual quiet at home, 
without endangering the public 
|:berty, printed in 1697-8, in 
40. 

A diſcourſe concerning mili- 
tia's and ſtanding armies, with 
relation to the paſt and preſent 
governments of Europe, and of 
England in particular, printed 
in 1697, in 4to. | 
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give us a real ſecurity, but a good body of regulated troops: 1697. 
nothing could be made of the militia, chiefly of the horſe, —_—— 
but at a vaſt charge; and, if it was well regulated, and well 
commanded, it would prove a mighty army ; but this of 
the militia was only talked of, to put by the other; for no 
project was ever propoſed to render it more uſeful ; a force 
at ſea might be ſo ſhattered, while the enemy kept within 
their s (as it actually happened at the revolution) that this 
ſtre might come to be uſeleſs, when we ſhould need 
it moſt; fo that, without a conſiderable land force, it ſeemed 
the nation would be too much expoſed. The word, ſtanding 
army, had an odious found in Engliſh ears; ſo the popula- 
rity lay on the other fide ; and the king's miniſters ſuffered 
generally in the good characters, they had hitherto maintained, 
becauſe they ſtudied to ſtop the tide, that run ſo ſtrong 
the other way. 
The parliament met, on the 3d of December, and the The third 


king opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech. 22 - 
893 My lords and gentlemen, ory 
T HE war, which I entered into by the advice of 2ened. 
T my people, is by the blefling of God, and their Kings 
© zealous and affectionate aſſiſtance, brought to the end we 5 


ce all propoſed, an honourable peace; which I was willing Pr. H. C. 
to conclude, not ſo much to eaſe myſelf from any trouble III. 73. 
„ or hazard, as to free the kingdom from the continuing 
o burthen of an expenſive war. h . 
4 I am heartily ſorry my ſubjeQts will not at firſt find all 
© that relief from the peace, which I could wiſh, and they 
© may ex But the funds intended for the laſt year's 
„ fervice have fallen ſhort of anſwering the ſums, for which 
«© they were given; ſo that there are conſiderable deficien- 
< ries to be provided for, 
“ There is a debt upon the account of the fleet and the 
* army. The revenues of the crown have been antict- 


of parliament, is not inconſiſtent 


A ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding ar- 
mies in England, zd edition 
1698, in 40. 

A brief reply to the biſtory of 

nding armies in England, 
with ſome account of the au- 
thors, printed in 1698, in 4to. 

An argument, ſhewing, that 
a ſtanding army, with conſent 
Vox. II. 


with a free government, &c. 
London 1698, in 


to 
A confutation of a late pam- 


phlet, intit/ed, A letter, balanc- 
ing the neceſſity of keeping a 
land-force, &c. London 1098, 
in 4to. | 
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pated by my conſent for public uſes, ſo that I am wholly 
deſtitute of means to ſupport the civil liſt; and I can 
never diſtruſt you will ſuffer this to turn to my diſadvan- 
tage, but will provide for me during my life in ſuch. a 
manner, as may be for my honour, and for the honour 
of the government. 


« Our naval force being increaſed to near double what 


it was at my acceſſion to the crown, the charge of main- 
taining it will be proportionably augmented; and it is 
certainly neceſſary, for the intereſt and reputation of 
England, to have always a great ſtrength at ſea. 

« The circumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, that 
I think myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that Eng- 
land cannot be ſafe without a land-force ; and I hope 
we ſhall not give thoſe, who mean us ill, the oppor- 
tunity of effecting that under the notion of a peace, 
which they could not bring to paſs by a war. 

« doubt not but you, Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, will take theſe particulars into your conſideration 
in ſuch a manner, as to provide the neceſſary ſupplies, 
which I do very earneſtly recommend to you. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« That, which I moſt delight to think of, and am beſt 
pleaſed to own, is, that I have all the proofs of my peo- 
ple's affection, that a prince can delire ; and I take this 
occaſion to give them the moſt ſolid affurances, that, 
as I never had, ſo I never will, nor can have, any 
intereſt ſeparate from theirs, TH 
] eſteem it one of the greateſt advantages of the peace, 
that I ſhall now have leiſure to rectify ſuch corruptions or 
abuſes, as may have crept into any part of the adminiſtra- 
tion during the war, and effectually to diſcourage pro- 
faneneſs and immorality. And! ſhall employ my thoughts 
in promoting trade, and adyancing the happineſs and flou- 
riſhing eſtate of the kingdom. | | 
« I ſhall conclude with telling you, that as I have, with 
the hazard of every thing, reſcued your religion, laws, 
and liberties, when they were in the extremeſt danger; 
ſo I ſhall place the glory of my reign in preſerving 
them intire, and leaving them ſo to poſterity.” 


This ſpeech had various effects in the houſe of commons; 


bot no part of it gave more offence than that, wherein the 


king 
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king told them, that in his opinion a ſtanding land-force 1697 
was neceſſary, The commons carried the jealouſy of a 
ſtanding army ſo high, that they could not bear the motion, Ihe dil- 
nor did they like the way the king took of offering them his banding | 
opinion in that point. This ſeemed a preſcription to them, of the ar- 
and might biaſs ſome in the counſels they were to offer the 7 reſolu- 
king, and be a bar to the freedom of debate: and therefore, * 1 
as the managers for the court had no orders to name any p, I. © 
number, the houſe came to a reſolution of paying off and III. 76,77. 
diſbanding all the forces that had been raiſed ſince the year 


1680 *. In vain was it urged, that the nation was ſtill un- 
| ſettled, 


The horſe, dragoons, and foot on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment at 


the peace of Ryſwick were as follow: 
39 1 Troops Com- Non- Pri- Total 
and miſ. com. vate num- 


Horſe and dragoons Comp. offic. offic, men. bers. 


Three troops of horſe- 
guards, P orſe — 3 48 15 600 | 663 
One troop of Dutch guards, t 1 3 20 $30 
One troop of horſe- grenadiere, 1 11 20 180 211 
Earl of Oxford's regiment, - 9 40 45 531 616 
Earl of Portland's Dutch h 6 6 
f regiment, „ Vie 
Lumley's regiment, - 40 45 531 61 
| Wood's : — G 28 36 — 412 
Arran's — — 6 28 36 354 412 
Wyndham's — — — 6 28 36 354 412 
, Sthomberg's — 6 28. "236 $64 412 
4 Macclesfield's — 6 28 36 354 412 
Raby's dragoons — 8 37 72 4 389 
* Lloyd's dragoons — $ 37 72 480 589 
r Earl of Eſſex's dragoons — 8 37 72 480 589 
. FW — 
z- 86 447 580 5855 6875 
ts 85 923 on 
* Rl Foot, : : 
5 1 4 bat. 7 28 99 222 2240 2563 
AQ Rh, Catts's 2 battallions- 14 51 112 1120 1283 
> e Dutch Blue guards, 4 
rs battallions, 8 4 — 26 96 208 2366 2670 
ng Ths earl of Orkney's Scots { — 26 88 208 1550 1656 
regiment, 
Selwyn's, — 13 44 104 780 928 
is: Churchills — — 13 44 104 780 gas 
| Trelawney 3 — I 3 44 104 „ 80 9 4 8 
Erle's — — 13 44 104 780 928 
JOE 8 Dd 2 Sey mout's 
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ſettled, and not quite delivered from the fear of king James: 
that the friends of that abdicated prince were as bold and as 
numerous as Ever, and himſelf {till protected by the French 
king, who, having as yet diſbanded none of his troops, was 


- conſequently as formidable as before : that, if the army was 


intirely diſbanded, the peace, which was obtain'd at the ex- 
pence of ſo much blood and treaſure, would be altogether 
precarious, and not only England, but all Europe lie once 
more at the mercy of that ambitious monarch, an inyeterate 

nemy, to king William, the proteſtant religion, and the li. 
dende of Chriſtendom, whom the neceſſity of his affairs, no 
his inclination, had reconciled. © Notwithſtanding theſe and 
many other arguments, the vote paſſed, which brought the 
army to leſs than eight thouſand men. The court was ſtruck 
with this ; and then tried, by an after-game, to raiſe the 
number to- fifteen thouſand horſe and foot. If this had been 
propoſed in time, it would probably have been carried with- 
out any difficulty; but the king was fo long upon the reſerve, 
that now, when he thought fit to {ſpeak out his mind, he 
found it was too late, So that a force, not exceeding ten 
thouſand horſe and foot, was all that the houſe. could be 
brought to. This gave the king the greateſt diſtaſte of any 
thing that had befallen him in his whole reign. He thought 


it would derogate much from him, and render his alliance 


ſo inconſiderable, that he doubted, whether he could car 

on the government, after it ſhould be reduced to ſo weak and 
io contemptible a ſtate. He ſaid, that, if he could. have 
i nagined, that, after all the ſervice he ſhould have done the 
nation, he ſhould have met with ſuch returns, he would ne- 


Troops Com- Non- Pri- Total 
and miſ. com, vate num- 


Comp. offic, offi c. men, bers, 


Seymour's 3 13 44 104 780 928 
Colt's — — 13 44 104 780 928 
Mordaunt's — 13 44 104 780 928 
Sir David Collier's — 13 44 104 780 928 
Sir Charles O Hara's fuſile ers, 13 46 104 780 930 
Colhngwood's — 13 46 104 780 930 


— 


224 778 1790 15078 17650 


— 


Thus, exclufive of ha Dutch, the | 


army in England, officers and $957 
all, was but horle and dragoons, 

Foor, — — 14986 

Total horſe and foot, — — 20943 
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yer have meddled in the affairs of it ; and that he was weary 1697. 
, of governing a nation, that was fo jealous, as to lay itſelf 
open to an enemy, rather than truſt him, who had acted ſo 
faithfully during his whole lite, that he had never once de- 
ceived thoſe, who truſted him. This, and a great deal more 
to the ſame purpoſe, he ſaid to biſhop Burnet ; but he ſaw 
the neceſſity of ſubmitting to that, which could not be help'd. 
During theſe debates, the earl of Sunderland had argued 
with many upon the neceſſity of keeping up a greater force. * 8 
This was in ſo many hands, that he was charged as the au- | . 
thor of the counſel, of keeping on foot a ſtanding army; g from = 
he was therefore often named in the houſe of commons with ,,;..c. 
many ſevere reflections, for which there had been but too Burnet. 
much occaſion given during the two former reigns. The 
Tories preſſed hard upon him, and the Whigs were ſo jea- 
lous of him, that he, apprehending that, while the Tories 
would attack him, the others would defend him but faintly, 
reſolved to prevent a public affront, and reſigned the office of : 
lord Chamberlain, not only againſt the intreaties of his Dec. 26. 
friends, but even the king's earneſt deſire, that he would 
continue about him. Indeed, upon this ocaſion, the kin 
expreſſed ſuch a concern and value for him, that the jealou- 
ſies were increaſed by the confidence, which the court ſaw the 
king had in him. During the time of his credit, things had 
been carried on with more ſpirit and better ſucceſs than be- 
fore. He had gained ſuch an aſcendant over the kir.g, that 
he brought him to agree to ſome things, that few expected he 
would have yielded to. He managed the public affairs in 
both houſes with ſo much ſteddineſs and ſo good a conduct, 
that he had procured to himſelf a greater meaſure of eſteem, 
than he had in any of the former parts of his life ; and the 


8 feeble and disjointed ſtate things fell into, after he withdrew, 
8 contributed not a little to eſtabliſh the character which his ad- 
8 miniſtration had gained him. 
8 KF Purſuantto their reſolution, the commons granted a ſupply Supply 
30 for diſbanding the army, and ordered the ſum of 250,000 l. for dif- 
40 to be given as a gratuity to ſuck officers and ſoldiers, as were banding 
or ſhould be diſbanded d. Proviſion was alſo made for half- the auh. 
5” | pay to commiſſion-officers being Engliſhmen; and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in, that the diſbanded ſoldiers might 
57 | ms their trade in any town or coiporation in the King- 
| om. 
386 
_ > To every foot-ſoldier and Six days full ray to each pri- 
943 don-commiſſioned office, four- vate trooper and non-commil- 
— deen days ſudoſiſtance. honed officer. 
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1697. The commons, after having reſolved the diſbanding of the 
— army, under pretence of providing for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, ordered a bill to be prepared for regulating the mi- 
litia, and making them more uſeful ; but, as it has been ob- 
ſerved, this was no more than a. pretence, for nothing was 
done towards ſuch a regulation, nor any act paſſed for that 
1 purpoſe. | | | 
1 Jo raiſe the ſums for diſbanding the army, and paying their 
| | arrears, and making good all deficiencies, amongſt other aids, 
| a tax of three ſhillings in the pound was laid upon land, which 
was to be aſſeſſed on every county, in proportion to the rates 
of the firſt four ſhillings aid granted in 1691, by which means 
any future deficiency of this fund was prevented . It was alſo 
reſolved by the commons, that the fourth part of the clear 
value of all the beneficial grants from the crown in England 
and Ireland, and all the forfeited eſtates which had been re- 
| ſtored by the crown, ſince the reſtoration, ſhould be applied 
| to the uſe of the public. But there were ſo many petitions a- 
| gieainſt this, that no progreſs was made in the bill for it. 

Civil lit As it was true, that the revenues of the crown (as the king 
_— ſor took notice in his ſpeech) were anticipated for public uſes, 
| | Be. ing the commons did at laſt reſolve to grant what he had ſo ear- 

| Pr. H. C. neſtly deſired ever fince his advancement to the throne, namely 
WH III. ;-, a revenue for life. Accordingly, a bill paſſed for a further ſub- 
| ' fidy of tonnage and poundage, towards raiſing the yearly ſum of 
| ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, for the ſervice of his majeſty's 


houſhold, during his life. 


This is now called the new ſub- 


ſidy, and is much the ſame with the old ſubſidy, of which an 


account has been given, 


It was deſigned to grant for the 


civil liſt no more than fix hundred thouſand pounds; but as it 


© Beſides this land-tax, a duty 
w2s laid upon all coal and culm, 


over and above the duties alrea- 


Cy payable, The poll or capi- 
tation tax was continued for one 
year Jovger ; and a duty laid 
upon all coals imported from 
Scotland, or other parts beyond 
ſea. The duties upon ſtamped 


vellum, parchment, and paper 


were doubled : the duties upon 
cotf.e, tea, chocolate, and ſpi- 


ces were continued; as alſo the 


duty pavable by hawkers and 
pedlats tor the term of thice 


years, to commence from the 
expiration of the preſent duties 
upon them ; a farther duty was 
laid upon ſalt; and the duties 
upon luſtrings and alamodes im- 
ported were doubled; the time 
was enlarged for purchaſßag an- 
nuities upon the ſeveral acts of 
parliament, for granting the 
{ame ; and laſtly, an act paſied 
for raifing a ſum rot excceding 
two millions, upon a iund ſor 
payment of annuities after the 
rate of eight per cent, per an- 
num, redeemable by parhament. 


2 
* 
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had been promiſed at the treaty of Ryſwick, that, king James 1698. 
being now as dead to England, his queen ſhould enjoy her 
Jointure, which was fifty thouſand pounds a year; and, as it 
was intended to ſettle a court about the duke of Glouceſter, 
who was then nine years old, to enable the king to bear theſe 
expences, this large proviſion was made for the civil liſt. But 
by ſome great error in the management, tho” the court never 
ſpent ſo little, yet payments were ill made, and, by ſome 
ſtrange conſumption, all was waſted. It is even ſaid, that Conduct 


though the king had thus obtained an increaſe of 109,000 J. of the du- 


to the civil liſt, on account of king James's queen's penſion, cheſs of 
and the duke of Glouceſter's houſhold, that he never paid Marlbo- 
the queen one penny, nor allowed the duke of Glouceſter rough, 
above 15,000 l. a year; nay, fo frugal was the king, that, P. 117 
though he kept the duke in women's hands, ſome time after 

the revenue was granted, he refuſed to advance one quarter 

of this allowance to buy plate and furniture; io the princeſs 

was forced to be at that expence herſelf. 

While the commons were railing the ſupplies for the next New Eaſt 
year, the affair of the Eaſt-India trade, which had been de- India 
pending ſo many years, was revived. The old company Company 
having offered to advance 700,000 l. at four per cent. for the ©retted. 
ſervice of the government, in caſe the trade to India might be 4 f. C. 
ſettled on them, excluſive of all others, the houſe ſeem'd in- _ 5 
clined to embrace their propoſal; when another number of . 
merchants, of whom Sir John Ward, ſir Francis Eyles, ſir 
Gilbert Heathcote, and Mr. Samuel Shepherd were the 
chief, and whoſe ſcheme was approved by Mr. Mountague, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, propoſed to the houſe to raiſe 
two millions, upon the ſecurity of a good fund, to pay the 
intereſt at eight per cent. on condition the trade to India 
might be ſettled on the ſubſcribers, excluſive of all others. 

They alſo propoſed, that theſe ſubſcribers ſhould not be o- 
bliged to trade in a joint ſtock ; but, if any members of them 


ſhould afterwards deſire to be incorporated, a charter ſhould 


be granted to them for that purpoſe. The houſe judged this 
new overture, not only to be more advantageous to the go- 
vernment, but likewiſe very likely to ſettle this controverted 
trade on a better foundation than it was on before. A bill May 29. 
was therefore brought into the houſe, for ſettling the trade to 
the Eaſt-Indies on thoſe, who ſhould ſubſcribe the two mil- 
lions, - according to the limitations before mentioned, and the 


| following reſolutions * : * Firſt, that every ſubſcriber might 


4 The fund for paying the in- ſalt, and an additional duty up- 
tereſt of eight per cent. tor theſe on ſtamped vellom, parchment, 
two millions, was duty upon and paper. 
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1698, have the liberty of trading yearly to the amount of his re- 
2 1 ſpective ſubſcription, or might * over ſuch his liberty 


„by parliament, 


« of trading to any other perſon, condly, That his ma- 
<« jeſty be impowered to incorporate ſuch of the ſubſcribers 
« as ſhould deſire the ſame. Thirdly, That the powers and 
ce privileges for carrying on the Eaſt-India trade ſhould be 
« ſettled by parliament. Fourthly, That the ſubſcribers 
« ſhould enjoy the eight pounds per cent. and liberty of tra- 
ce ding to the Eaſt- Indies, excluſive of all others, for the 
te term of ten years, and until the ſame ſhould be redeemed 
Fifthly, That every perſon ſubſcribing 
c five hundred pounds have a vote, and no perſon to have 
&« more votes than one. Sixthly, That all ſhips, laden in 
de the Eaſt-Indies, ſhould be obliged to deliver in England. 
« Seventhly, That no perſon, who ſhould be a member of 
c any corporation trading to the Eaſt-Indies, ſhould trade 
« otherwiſe than in the joint ſtock of ſuch corporation, of 
cc which he was a member. Eighthly, That five pounds per 
« annum, ad valorem, upon all returns from the Eaſt- Indies, 
cc be paid by the importer, to be placed to the account of the 
ce ſubſcribers, towards the charge of ſending ambaſſadors, 
and other extraordinary expences . And, ninthly, That 
<« over and above the duties now payable, a further duty of 
c one ſhilling and ten pence per pound weight be laid upon 
« all wrought ſilks imported from India and Perſia, to be 


© paid by the importer.” Againſt this bill, the old Eaſt- 


India company preſented a petition, to which the commons 


This article refers to a part 
of the ſcheme propoſed to the mi- 
niſtry ; which was, that his ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to ſend an 
embaſſador extraordinary to 


tories, ſo managed matters in 
India, by their factors and a- 
gents, that not only the viceroys 
on the coaſts, but the emperor 
himſelf, received very ill im- 


the Great Mogul, in whoſe do- 


minions the Eaſt India company 
had their chief ſet:lements and 
factories, to notify the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this new company, and 
deſire his protection and favour. 
The gentleman, pitch 'd upon for 
this employment, was ſir Wil- 
liam Norris, member of parlia- 
ment for Liverpool, who had a 
very noble allowance for his e- 


quipage and table; but the old 


company, who were in pol- 
ſeſlion of the ſettlements and fac- 


preſſions of the conduct and de- 
ſigns of the new company; and, 
when fir William Norris arrived 
there, it was three or four 
months before he could procure 
the neceſſary paſſes and convoys 
for the court at Agra, of which 
at laſt he had audience, bat to 
very li:tle purpoſe, being in no 
wiſe equal in benefit to the char- 
ges of the embaſſy only, and the 
ambaſſador died in bis return 
homewaids. 


N had 
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had ſo much regard, as to offer them to ſettle this trade upon 1698. 


them, if they would accept it on the ſame terms and limita- 
tions, on which the others were contented to take it. But the 
members of the old company, imagining they ſhould be too 
hard for the new in India, and make them weary of a, loſing 
bargain, rejected the offer. However, the old company at 
laſt offered to advance the two millions ; but it was now too 
late; for the party was formed againſt them, and their offer 
had no other effect, but to raiſe a clamour againſt this proceed- 
ing, as extremely rigorous, if not unjuſt, For though the 
king had reſerved a power to himſelf, by a clauſe in the old 
company's charter, to diſſolve them upon three year's notice, 
and conſequently (it was urged) if ſuch notice was given, no 
injuſtice was done them, yet the clauſe (it was anſwered) re- 
ſerving that power, was to be conſidered only as a threat- 
tening, to oblige them to good conduct; and it was not 
uſual to diſſolve a company, by virtue of ſuch a clauſe, when 
no fault was objected. The commons, however, paſſed the 
bill in favour of the new adventurers, whoſe example, after 
hearing the arguments on both ſides, was followed by the 
lords. After which the bill received the royal aſſent *. 


Pur- 


f The old company followed © That by ſome of them they 
the bill to the houſe of lords, *©* wereconſtituted the lords pra- 
where they were heard by their “ prietors of Bombay, and the 
counſel, fir Thomas Powis and “ iſtand of St, Helena, That 
fir Bartholomew Shower. Thoſe “ by theſe grants they were in- 
readers that are deſirous to know ** duced to think they had a 
more of this matter, may find it © right in law to the trade, at 


22 


in the repreſentation that was “ leaſt they ſhould have an un- 


made to the lords, to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

That this bill invaded their 
«© property, and ruined many 
« families. That, in the char- 
ters granted them by queen 
Elizabeth, king James I. king 
* Charles I. and king James II. 
it was ſuggeſted, that their 
corporation was for the honour 
of England, for the increaſe of 
navigation, and the advance 
of trade, That the ſaid char- 
ter contained a grant of the 
trade to Eaſt- India to the com- 


pany, exciulive of all others, 


© controverted title to the lands, 
e and that on this preſumption, 
c and relying on the public faith 
C and credit of the great ſeal af 
« England, they had expended 
© above a million in fortihcati- 
ons, and acquired revenues of 
« of 44,0001. per annum, and 
© many ſettlements and pri- 
“ vileges. That, in the year 
* 1691, the houſe of commons 
© had made a reſolution, That 
e the Eaſt India trade ſhould be 
« carried on in a joint-ſtock, ex- 
„ cluſive to all others. That 
* their company was confirm'd 

and 
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— king for taking ſubſcriptions towards the raiſing of two mil- 
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HE HISTORY 
C _ Purſuant to this act, the commiſſioners, appointed by the 


and ſettled by three charters 
granted by his 
ſty on the 7th of October, and 
17th of November 1693, and 
28th of September - 1694. 
That,upon the ſecurity of theſe 
charters, the company con- 
ſented to a new ſubſcription. 
That there was a- new ſub- 
ſcribed 744, oco I. and the 
the money brought in during 
the ſitting of the parliament ; 
and that nothing was done, 
ſaid; or offered againſt his 
majeſty's charter of regula- 
tions; ſo that upon the pu- 
blic faith, (at leaſt tacitly gi- 
ven) ſeven hundred and eighty 
one new adventurers, of 
whom many were widows and 
orphans, did ſubſcribe a large 
part of their ſubſtance to ſup. 
port this trade, during a ha- 
zardous war, for the profit 
and honour of England : And 
that the new adventurers 
891 they might without 
any hazard ſubſcribe on the 
ſecurity of a charter, which 
was ſo plainly ee by 
his majeſty to preſerve the 
Eaſt-India traffic, then in 
danger of being loſt. That, 
on the 10th of june, after the 
bill now depending before 
their lordſhips was brought 
in, the company did agree to 
ſubmit their preſent ſtock to a 
valuation of 50 J. per cent. 
viz. 20 l. per cent. for their 
dead flock, and 3o per cent. 
for their quick ſtock, which 
they were contented to war- 
rant at the ſaid ſums; and 
upon theſe terms they offered 
to open their books for new 


* 


reſent maje- 


lions, 


ſubſcriptions, in order to taiſe 
the two millions; that after- 
wards, to aſcertain the pay- 
** ments of the ſaid two milli- 
© ons, they had a general court 


on the zoth of June, in which 


they agreed to an immediate 
« ſubſcription by private advey- 
<< 'turers of 200,000. to be paid 
« at the firſt payment, ſubject 
to make good the ſubſequent 
« payments; Which ſubſcrip- 
« tion was accordingly made, 
“% That it has been the conſtant 
«« practice in farms, bargains, 
“ and offers of the like nature, 
« not to cloſe with a new pro- 
«« poſal, till the firſt bidder be 
« aſked, whether he is able to 
« advance further? and that, 
te notwithſtanding their charters, 
and the right they had to the 
c trade, they were early told 
«« their propoſal ſhould be op- 
e poſed, though they offered the 
« two millions in queſtior. And 
« laſtly, That the bill allowed 
« foreigners, as well as the 
« king's ſubjects, to ſubſcribe 
e to the two millions, whereby 
ce they would be let into the ſe- 
e crets and myſteries of this 
« trade, which might produce 
* effects very pernicious to the 
«« general intereſt of the nation. 
To this the counſel for the new 
ſubſcribers replied, That, in the 
recital of their charters the old 
company, had omitted to give 
an account of the proviſo's in- 
ſerted therein, viz. That the 
« reſpeCtive kings, that granted 
c them, reſerved a power to 
% make them void upon three 
&« years warning.” That the 
the king by his charter oſs 

no 
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lions, and for ſettling a new Eaſt-India company, laid open 1698. 
their books at Mercer's hall, the 14th of July; and ſuch was 


not grant the trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies, excluſive of all others; 
and that ſeveral recoveries had 
been made againſt them at law 
for proſecuting ſuch a pretend- 
ed right. That, as the crown 
has not a power to grant ſuch a 
right, ſo his preſent majeſty had 
not in fact granted any ſuch 
right excluſive. That when they 
mentioned the reſolution of the 
commons in 1691, they omit- 
ted their other reſolution, © That 
« it was lawful for all perſons 
« to trade to the FEalt-Indies, 
*« unleſs reſtrained by act of par- 
„ liament.” Neither did they 
take notice of the two addreſſes 
made by the houſe of commons 
to the king in 1691 and 1692 to 
diſſolve the company. That, 
on the 14th of November 1692, 
Sir Edward Seymour delivered 
to the commons a meſſage, im- 
porting, * That his majeſty had 
*« required the Eaſt- India com- 
« pany to anſwer directly, whe- 
« ther they would ſubmit to 
* ſuch regulations, as his ma- 
«« jeſty ſhould judge proper and 
„ moſt likely to advance the 
trade? And the company 
having agreed to it, and de- 
clared their reſolution in writ- 
ing, his majeſty had com- 
manded a committee of his 
privy- council to prepare re- 
* gulations; which they did, 
* and offered them to the com- 
„ Fany ; but that, notwithitand- 
ing their declaration of ſub- 
© mithon, they rejected almolt 
all the material particulars, 
* ſo that his majeſty fuding, 
„that what poſſibly the houle 


the 


of commons might have ex- 
«« pected, and indeed was ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve this trade, 
could not be perfected by his 
own authority alone; and that 
the company could not be in- 
duced to conſent ta any ſuch 
regulations, as might have 
« anſwered the intentions of the 
«© houſe of commons, and that 
the concurrence of the par- 
liament was requilite to make 
« a cempleat and uſeful ſettle- 
ment of this trade, he had di- 
rected all the proceedings in 
this matter to be laid before 
them, and recommended to 
them the preparing ſuch a bill, 
in order to paſs into an act of 
* parliament, as might eſtabliſh 
this trade on {uch tuundations, 
* as were molt likely to preſerve 
and advance it.” It was alſo 
urged againſt the old company, 
that, their charter being become 
void by their non payment of 
the tax impoſed upon them by 
parliament, they obtained a new 
charter, the 7th of October 
1693, by indire& means, having 
that year paid eig“ ty odd thou- 
ſand paunds out of the compa- 
ny's ſtock for ſpecial ſervice. 
That this charter was conteſted 
before the queen and council by 
thoſethey called Interlopers, upon 


the hearing whereof it was un- 


anſwerably proved, that the king 
had not, by law, a power to 
grant the trade to ſome perſons 
excluſive of others, and that the 
company's affairs were then in 
ſuch a condition, that it would 
be a plain cheat co others, that 


ſhould come in ura thrir ſtock. 


That 
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1698. the zeal, which people of all ranks, and even foreigners, 
—— fſhewed upon this occaſion, that, in two or three days, the 


That however, law and reaſon 


failing, they had recourſe to 


other methods, and great ſums 
of money were diſtributed (as 
it was acknowledged before a 


committee of both houſes of 


parliament) to get another char- 
ter ; but that thoſe, who were 
concerned to adviſe his majeſty 
in point of law, were ſo juſt to 
their truſt, as to take care, that 
no right of trade, excluſive of 
others,was granted; and alſo that 
the company ſhould ſubmit to 
ſuch alterations, reſtrictions and 
qualifications, as the king ſhould 
make on the 29th of Septem- 
ber 1693 following; and fo, on 
the 17th of November 1693, a 
new charter of regulations was 
made, and another the 28th of 
September 1694, wherein, a- 
mongſt other things, was this 
proviſo; © That if it ſhould 
appear to the king, his heirs, 
*« and ſucceſſors, that the ſaid 
„two charters, or any other 


„ charters heretofore granted, 


* ſhould not be profitable to the 
king, his beirs and ſucceſſors, 
« or to this realm; that then 
and from thenceforth, upon 
and after three years warning 
eto be given to the ſaid com- 
„ pany by the king, &c. the 


« ſame ſhould ceale, be void, 


« and determine.” That it 
appeared by the proceedings of 
the houſe of commons in 1694, 
how this charter was obtained ; 
which had mor in it of private 
promiſes than public faith: That 
it was not to te wandered, that 
the parliament took no notice of 
the matter, whilſt the new ſub- 
icribde;s paid in their money, 


whole 


when it was conſidered, that ac- 
cording to Sir Baſil Firebraſs's 
depoſitions, *© there were ſeve- 
& ral contracts, ſome to the va- 
ue of 60,000 l. on account 
* of procuring a new charter, 
* and others to the value of 
6 40,000 1. on account of pro- 
* curing an act of parliament.” 
That by ſuch means the matter 
might be overlooked for a while, 
but it was not long before the 
arliament took public notice of 
it; and, if the greater affairs of 
the nation had not been ſo ur- 
gent, fand the ſeſſion been fo 
near an end, perhaps the com- 
pany might have had juſtice 
done them, and had been paſſed 
complaining of any imaginary 
injuſtice done them now. That 
therefore it was plain, that it 
was not for the profit and ho- 
nour of the nation, and to ſup- 
port the trade, that the new ſub- 
ſcribers came in; but that they 
were deluded into it by a charter 
obtained by indirect ways, and by 
the hopes of an act pf parliament 
to confirm it, to be obtained in 
the ſame manner, That the 
trade would have been much 
better preſerved, and more to 
the honour of the nation, 1f no 
ſuch underhand practices had been 
carried on. That if ſome per- 
ſons, thinking themſelves to have 
a greater reach than others, 
or being dec ived by the old 
company's making his majelty 
believe their ſtock to be worth 
750,000 I, and by afterwards 
ſharing 325,020 l. of the new 
ſubſcribers money among th: m- 
ſelves, only the perſons failing 
them, v ho p:omiſed to get 2 
ac 
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whole ſum, and ſomething above it, was ſubſcribed. And 1698. 
very probably, two millions more had been ſubſcribed, bad 


act of parliament, or by loſſes at 
ſea, or by what other means ſo- 
ever it were, happened to fail 
in their expectation, no body 
as anſwerable for it but them- 
lves ; eſpecially fince Ez 
warning enough by-the tranſac- 
tions before the council. It was 


alledged farther, that in the 


reigns of Edward III. and queen 
Ehſabeth, upon complaint in 


e of patents granted 


monopolies, moſt of them 
were immediately revoked, and 
the reſt left to the law. That, 


in king James I's time, an act 


of parliament paſſed to make 
void a charter for the ſole trade 
to Spain, and another againſt 
all monopolies. That though 
the patents for ſome trades with 
Joint-ſtocks (whilſt the trades, 
for which they were granted, 
were in their infancy) have been 
permitted for the ſettling of a 
trade, and till the firſt adventu- 
rers have reaped ſome reaſonable 


compenſation for their firſt un- 


dertaking and adventures, yet 
afterwards, when thoſe trades 
have increaſed and becomegreat, 
the wiſdom of the nation has al- 
wiſe thought fic to open a way 
for the kingdom to receive a ge- 
neral benefit thereby. That it 
never was eſteemed a breach of 
the public faith, or a derogation 
either from the credit of the 
great ſeal, or from the honour 
of our kings, to have their pa- 
tents annulled by parliament, 
when the grants were thought 
by that grand council of the na- 
tion. not to be profitable, or to 
be againſt the common right of 


not 


the ſubject, and that no king or 
queen thought themſelves hound 


in honour or conſcience not to 
paſs an act of parliament to make 
void ſuch patents. 


8 That the 
king, being buſied in the many 


- afduous affairs of the kingdom, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to know al- 
ways What he might legally 
rafit, and is oftentimes deceiv- 


ed in his grants; and for that 


reaſon — are often annulled 
by the ordinasy courſe of law ; 


and fo might this company's pa- 


tent have been; for, all perſons 
having a right by law to trade to 
the Eaſt-Indies , unleſs excluded 
by parliament, the king by his 
charter could not grant to the 
company any new right to the 


trade, beſides the privileges of 
an incorporated body ; but that 


the commons juſtly bearing an 
high.. veneration to his preſent 
majeſty, who had run ſo great 
hazards, and performed ſo glo- 
rious atchievements for the ho- 
nour and good of the nation, 
had notwithſtanding taken care 
in this bill, that nothing ſhould 
interfere with his majeſty's pa- 


tent. That by this patent the 
old company had indeed power. 
to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, and. 
other privileges, but without: 
any expreſs clauſe to exclude. o- 
thers, or any covenant (as was 
in the former charters from the. 


crown) that his majeſty would 


not grant licence to others, to, 
trade thither, during the conti- 


nuance of the ſaid charter; ſo 
that even, according to the char- 
ters themſelves, all other ſuhjects 
of England had a right to trade 

to 
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1698. 


The 
Whigs 
loſe their 
credit in 
the na- 
tion. 


IH THE HISTORY 
not the books been ſhut before the diſtant corporations, prf- 
vate men in remote counties, and ' merchants beyond ſex, 
could remit their commiſſions for the ſums, which they intend- 
ed to ſubſcribe. The diſpatch of fo great a work in fo few 
days, after the nation had borne ſo chargeable. a war for ſo 
many years, ſurprized all the world. And as it greatly mor- 
tified all thoſe, who were aſſured, that the king would be 
diſappointed of this ſupply; ſo it gave the neighbouring na- 
tions an aſtoniſhing image, both of the opulence of England, 

and the ſtrength of the government. | 
However, this proceeding threw the old company, and all 
concerned in it, into the hands of the Tories, which made a 
great breach and disjointing in the city of London. And it is 
certain, that this act, together with the inclinations, which 
thoſe of the Whigs, who were in good poſts, had expreſſed, 
for keeping up a greater land · force, contributed to the blaſt- 
ing of the reputation, Which they had hitherto maintained, of 
being good patriots, and was made uſe of throughout England 
by the Tories, to diſgrace both the king and them. To this, 
another charge of an high nature was added, that they rot - 
bed the public, and applied much of the money, that was gi- 
ven for the ſervice of the nation, both to the ſupporting a vaſt 
and to the raiſing great eſtates to themſelves, This 


was ſenſible to the people, who were uneaſy under heavy 


to the Eaft-Indies, and many ac- 
tually traded thither without any 
hinderance, ' That, though the 
old company talked fo much of 
their dependence on the fecurity 
of their charters, yet they them- 
ſelves were convinced, that their 
right was not well founded, ſince 
they had formerly laid out fo 


much money to get an act of 


parliament to confirm their char- 
ters, and had lately offered to 
lend 500,000 1. to the govern- 
metit, to have the trade to them- 
ſelves, excluſive of all others. 
As to their offering afterwards 
to raiſe two millions, it was an- 
ſwered, that they made no ſuch 
offer with an intention that it 
ſhould take effect, but only as 
an amuſement to gain time, and ſo 
to baffle the bill; for when they 
agreed to ſubmit their ſtock to a 


0 


valuation of 50 1. per cent. they 
knew very well, that others did 
not value it, at any thing near 
ſo much. And as to their ſub- 
ſcribing 200,000 1. ſubject to 
make good the ſubſequent pay- 
ments of the two millions, that 
it was only to obtain what they 
had been ſo long aiming at, viz. 
an act of parliament excluſive, 
for the ſum of 200,000 1: where- 
by the king would be defeated 
of a much more conſiderable 
loan; others delivering in ſub- 
ſcriptions for about 1,200,000 l. 
And laſtly, that the old compa- 
ny heretofore thought it an ad- 
vantage to admit foreigners into 
their trade ; and that many were 
actually now in the preſent com- 
pany, though they were pleaſed 
to argue againſt it, 


taxes, 
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taxes, and were too ready to believe, that, according to the 1698. 
practice in king Charles's time, a great deal of the money, - 
that was given in parliament, was divided among thoſe, wha -—— 

aye it. Theſe clamours were raiſed and managed with great 
, a by thoſe, who intended to render the king, and all 


- 


who were beſt affected to him, ſo odious to the nation, that by 
this means they might carry ſuch an election of a new houſe of 
commons, as that by it all might be overturned. - It was ſaid, 
that the bank of England, and the new Eaſt-India company, 
being in the hands of whigs, they would have the command 
of all the money, and by conſequence of all the trade o 
England; and this raiſed the great oppoſition to the new 
company in both houſes of parliament. The king was very 
indifferent in the matter at firſt; but the greatneſs of the 
ſum, that was wanted, which could not probably be raiſed 
by any other project, prevailed on him. 

Beſides the Eaſt-India trade, the commons took into con- The Afri- 
ſideration that of the African company, which had long can trade 
wanted a due regulation. And, upon account of the neceſ- regulated. 
ſity of keeping up forts and caſtles for the defence of Engliſh Boyer. 
factories on the coaſt of Guinea, there being no regular go- 
vernment among thoſe barbarous people, on whoſe protec- 
tion they might ſafely rely, the Parliament made a bill to 
ſettle the company, and to enable them to maintain all ſuch 
forts, as they now had in their poſſeſſion, or ſhould hereafter 
purchaſe or erect for the preſervation of their trade; and 
enacted at the ſame time, that any of the ſubjects of this 
realm, as well as the company, might, after the 24th of 
June, trade from England, or after the iſt of Auguſt, from 
any of his majeſty's plantations: in America, to the coaſt of 

Africa, between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, 
both the company and the free traders or interlopers, anſwering 
a duty of ten per cent. of the value of the goods exported 
thither from England, or from his majeſty's American plan- 
tations, towards the maintenance of the forts and ſettle- 
ments. | =_ 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere laws, that were in force againſt -q,, ,1_ 
ſuch as tranſport Engliſh wool to foreign parts, who are com- ing trade 
monly called Owlers, yet many of them, encouraged by the provided. 
powerful incentive of gain, continued their clandeſtine prac- againſt. 
tices to the great detriment of the nation, and'profit of the 

French, who had lately ſet up a conſiderable woollen ma- 

nufacture in Picardy. The parliament therefore, the more 
effectually to obviate that evil, made many prudent proviſions / 
in an act for explanation and better execution of former acts 
0 againſt 
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2698, yu trahſportation of wool; fuller's eurth, and ſeouring 
French *+ The patliamemt likewiſe, this ſeſſion, applied themſelves 
ſmugglers with great-diligence to difoover and puniſh ſuch offenders, 
pro ecut- whoicarried on „ commeree with France, 
ed. and, to the great damage of the voyal luſtring company of 
this kingdom, had, feir divers —— | ——— 
hrouꝑht in great quantities of Frenck alambdes and luſtreimgs. 

The firſt ocehſion of this diſde very wis a paſs from the ad- 

miral of France for an Engliſh ſhip, that ſerved at once for 

the owling and ſmuggling trades; which paſs, at the break- 

ing out of the late conſpiracy, was Itftercepted at the poſt- 

office, together with all che letters; which at that time were 

eithet coming from France, or ſending thitherc This paſs 

had a long time remained wſdleſs in the hands of the ſecre- 

tary of ſtate, by reaſonũt Was granted on a ſuppoſititious name; 

but, the ſame being communicated” to Mt. Hilary Reneu, an 
eminent French proteſtant merchant, wo Was the chief ma- 


ring company, and who, upon 
ſeveral ocoaſions, had done ſignal ſerviee to the government, 
be, by this help, and other concurring indications, at laſt 
found out the ſmugglers, and, having cauſed their books to 
be ſeized, petitioned the houſe of commons, in the name of 
the royal luſtring company, that theſe bodks, letters, and 
other ꝓapets, in which the contrivances to ruin the luſtring 
manufacture in this kingdom appear, might be laid before 
the houſe and examined. The commons received this peti- 
tion, and referred the matter to the committee of trade, at 
the head of which was then Sir Rowland Gwin, who, with 
unwearied- application and induftry, made a full diſcovery of 


the ſmuggling traders, to which they themſelves gave no ſmall 


handle, by. the ill contrived and incohetent-metaphors, under 
which, in their correſpondence with their agents in France, 
they endeavoured to conceal their unlawful practices; as, 
for inſtance, when they ſaid, That the eart (meaning the 
ſhip) would not ſet out, becauſe of the contrary winds. Sir 
Rowland having made this report of the whole matter to the 


houſe of: commons, it was reſolved on the 20th of April, 


„That the manufacture of luſtrings and alamodes, ſet up 
by the luſtring company, had been very advantageous and 
<< beneficial to the kingdom, by employing great numbers of 
„the poor. and preventing the exportation of our coin, for 
% purchaſing thoſe commodities. That there had been 2 
« very deſtructive trade carried on with France, during the 
* war, for importing alamodes and luſtrings contrary to law, 

| 2 | « whereby 
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* whereby the king had been defrauded of bis cuſtoms, and 1698; 
„ our own manufactures greatly diſcouraged. That the i... 
te ſame veſſels, which imported alamodes and luſtrings, ex- 
« ported great quantities of our wool. That thereby in- 
c telligence had been carried into France, during the war, 
„ and the enemies of the Government had been conveyed 
& from juſtice out of this kingdom (particularly Cardell 


Goodman) and had had frequent opportunities of return- 


e ing hither to carry on their pernicious deſigns. That by 
4 the intercepted letter, wherein the French king's paſſport - 
& was incloſed, compared with Mr. John Goudet's hand-writ- 
&« ing, and che copy of the ſaid letter entered in Mr. Gaudet's 
© copy-book of letters, and by Mr. Goudet's ſeal, where- 
&« with the paſſport letter was ſealed, it did appear, that the 
„. ſaid pa port was procured and paid by the ſaid Mr. Goudet 
and company. That the ſaid paſſport was ſent back, in 
order to be renewed, the time, for which it was granted, 
* being expired. That Goudet, Longueville, and Barreau 
« were partners, during the time this ſmuggling trade was 
&« carried on. That Mr. Stephen Seignoret, Mr. Baudoin, 
and Mr. Santini were alſo partners, and had imported 
| *© great quantities of French alamodes and luſtrings. That 
„Mr. Peter de Hearce dealt with ſeveral perſons in France 
& for French ſilks, and other commodities from France, un- 
C der ſeveral fictitious and counterfeit names. That John 
« du Maiſtre, Peter Baraillau, Diana Maſon, John Auriol, 
% Iſaac Auriol, John Pancier, John Guggier, and ſeveral 
others, had been concerned in the ſmuggling trade. That 
{© a bill be brought in for the encouragement of the luſtring 
„ company, and the more effeCtual preventing the fraudu- 
* lent importation of luſtrings and alamodes, and the expor- 
© tation of wool and fuller's earth. That John Goudet, 
% David Barreau, Peter Longueville, Stephen Seignoret, 
© René Baudouin, Nicholas Santini, and Peter de Hearce 
. * (to whom were afterwards added John Pierce, John du 
N Maitre and Joha Auriol) be impeached before the Lords 
„ * of hi:h crimes and miſdemeanors, and be taken into the 
; & cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending this houſe. Th:t 
' > © the reſt of the ſmugglers be proſecuted by Mr. attorney- 
1 | © general and Mr. ſollicitor-general. And Jaſtly, that Mr, 
f © Hilary Reneu, for the great ſervice done this kingdom in 
6 promoting the manufacture of alamodes and luſtrings, and 
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a „ diſcovering the fraudulent importation thereof, and exporta- 
© tion of wool, deſerved the countenance and protection of 
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ce the government : and that a bill for naturalizing him aud 
his tamily be permitted to paſs this houſe gratis.” 

The impeached ſmugglers having put in their anſwer to 
the articles exhibited againſt them, and the committee of 
the houſe of commons made their replications, a great dit- 
pute aroſe between both houſes of parliament ; the lords in- 
fiſting, that the trials ſhould be at the bar of their houſe, 
where the committee of the commons muſt have ſtood; and 
the commons, on the other hand, inſiſting upon their hav- 
ing a convenient place appointed for the managers of the im- 
peachments againſt the priſoners, whereby they might be bet- 
ter enabled to make good their charge againſt them. This gave 
occaſion for a conference, which being ineffectual to accom- 
modate the matter, the commons reſolved, that they would 
be preſent at the trials, as a committee of the whole houſe, 
in regard the affair was of great conſequence to the trade of 
the kingdom. Whereupen the lords acquainted the com- 
mons, that they would proceed, on the Monday following, 
upon the trials at Weſtminſter, where ſeats would be pro- 
vided for both houſes. All this while the perſons accuſed 
had conceived no ſmall hopes of impunity from the diſagree- 
ment between the lords and commons, but, when they faw 
that matter adjuſted, eight of them confeſſed themſelves 
guilty. Whereupon the commons went up to the bar of 
the lords houſe, and their ſpeaker in their name having de- 
manded judgment againſt the offenders, the lords impoſed a 
fine of ten thouſand pounds upon Stephen Seignoret ; of three 
thouſand pounds on René Baudouin; of fifteen hundred 
pounds on John Goudet and Nicholas Santini ; of one thou- 
ſand pounds on Peter de Hearce, John Pearce, and John du 
Maitre; and of five hundred pounds on David Barreau; and 
ordered, that they ſhould be impriſoned in Newgate, until 
they had paid their reſpective fines; and the commons ad- 
dreſſed the king, that thoſe fines might be appropriated to 
Greenwich hoſpital, which he ordered accordingly. 

Another fort of offenders were this ſeſſion animadverted 
upon by the commons, but had the good fortune to eſcape 
with impunity, The Exchequer bills were at this time ot 
very great uſe in the nation, by ſupplying the ſcarcity of mo- 


quer bills ney, during the recoining of the filver ſpecies. Now bc- 


inguired 
in. 
. e. 
III. 80. 


cauſe there was an intereſt of ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings 
per ann. allowed upon the ſecond iſſuing of theſe bills out 
of the Exchequer. after they had been paid in, on any of 
the king's taxes, whereas at their firſt iſſuing out of the Ex- 
chequer they bote no intereſt, this encouraged feveral of the 


king's 


Fl 
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king's officers, both in the Exchequer, the cuſtoms, and the 1698. 
exCiſe, to contrive together to get great ſums of money by 
falſe indorſements on theſe Exchequer bills, before they had 
circulated about, and been brought into any branch of the 
king's revenue. The moſt conſiderable perſons, who had 
carried on this unwarrantable practice, were Mr, Charles 
Duncomb, receiver-general of the exciſe ; Mr. John Knight, 
treaſurer of the cuſtoms; Mr. Bartholomew Burton, who 
had a place in the exciſe- office; and Mr. Reginald Marriot, 
one of the deputy-tellers of the Exchequer ; which laſt, to 
procure his pardon, compounded to accuſe the reſt. Upon a 
full proof of the matter, Duncomb and Knight, who were 
members of the houſe of commons, were firſt expelled the 
houſe, and committed priſoners to the Tower; Burton ſent 
to Newgate, and bills ordered to be brought in to puniſh 
them. The bill againſt Mr. Duncomb, when by a fine of 
near half his eſtate, which was computed at 400, ooo J. 5, 
was ſet upon him, quickly paſſed the houſe of commons, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition that was made to it, particu- 
larly by fir Thomas Trevor the attorney-general. But, be- 
ing ſent up to the houſe of lords, and the houſe being equally 
divided, the duke of Leeds gave his caſting vote for rejecting 
the bill. But, Mr. Duncomb being ſet at liberty by the or- 
der of the houſe of lords, without the conſent of the com- 
mons, the latter reſented it to that degree, that they caufed 
him to be remanded to the Tower of London, where he con- 
tinued till the end of the ſeſſion. The bills againſt Knight 
and Burton had the ſame fate; and ſo all the noiſe this ſort 
of forgery had made, in town and country, was huſhed on a 
ſudden, and no more heard of it. 

The commons, this year, deſigned to apply part of all the 
forfeited eſtates to the uſe of the public; in order to which, 
they inquired into the grants made by king Charles II. and 
king James II. and ordered a bill to be brought in to make 
them void. Afterwards they examined the grants made by 
king William in Ireland; and, becauſe a grant was found , 1 .- 
made o Mr. Raylton, which Mr. Mountague, chancellor ß 
the Exchequer, owned to be for his benefit, a warm debate 
aroſe; and Mr. Mountague's enemies moved, That he ſhould 


withdraw; which paſſing in the negative, it was reſolved by 


He had a little before pur- Buckingham, at 95, ooo l. and 
chaſed the great manor of Helm- paid down the money, when the 


fly in Yorkſhire, of the truſtees want of coin was the moſt com- 
| for George Villiers late duke of plained of. 
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a great majority, That it was the opinion of this houſe, 


that the honourable Charles Mountague, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for his good ſervices to this government, did 
deſerve his Majeſty's favour.” 

The next day, the commons in a body preſented an addreſs 
the king, wherein “ they with great joy and comfort re- 
membered the teſtimonies, which his Majeſty had given 
them of his ſincerity and zeal for the reformed religion 
as eſtabliſhed in this kingdom ; and in particular they ac- 
knowledged the late declaration, which his majeſty had 
made from the throne, "That he would effectually diſcou- 
rage profaneneſs and immorality ; which, chiefly by the 
neglect and ill example of too many, were (like a general 
contagion) diffuſed and ſpread throughout the kingdom, 
to the great ſcandal and reproach of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and to the diſhonour and prejudice of his majeſty's 
government. ' kereforc, in concurrence with his maje- 
ſty's . pious intentions, they moſt humbly defired, that his 
majeſty would iftue out his royal proclamation, command- 


ing all judges, juſtices of the peace, and other magiſtrates, 


to put in ſpeedy exccution the.good Jaws, that were now 
in force, againſt profaneneſs and immorality, giving en- 
couragement to all ſuch, as did their duty therein. And, 
ſince the examples of men in high and public ſtations 
have a powerful influence upon the lives of others, they 
moſt humbly befought his majeſty, that all vice, profane- 
neſs, and irreligion might in a particular manner be diſ- 
couraged in all thoſe, who had the honour to be employed 
near his royal perſon, and in all others, who were in his 
majeſty's ſervice by ſea or land; and that his majeſty 
would upon all occaſions. diſtinguiſh piety and virtue by 
marks of his favour. They further beſought his majeſty 
to give effectual orders for the ſuppreſſing all perniciou; 
books and pamphlets, which contained impious doctrine; 
againſt the holy trinity, and other fundamental articles of 
the proteſtant faith, tending to the ſubverſion of the chril- 
tian religion; and that his majeſty's proclamation might be 
ordered to be read at leaſt four times in the year in al! 
churches and chapels, immediately after divine ſervice; 
and at the affizes and quarter ſeſſions of the peace, jult 
before the charge is given.” The king's anſwer was. 
That he could not but be very well pleaſed with an ad- 
dreſs of this nature, and he would give immediate direc: 
tions in the ſeveral particulars they deſired. But that he 
could wiſh tat ſome more effectual proviſion were * 
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&* for the ſuppreſſing thoſe pernicious books and pamphlets, 698. 
« which their addreſs took notice of.” And on the 28th of 
February was publiſhed a proclamation for preventing and 
puniſhing immorality and profaneneſs; and the houſe of 

lords, to expreſs their zeal for ſo good a deſign, prepared and 

paſled a bill for the more effectual ſuppreſſing atheiſm, blaſ- 
phemy, and profaneneſs, to which, after ſeveral conferences, 

the commons gave their concurrence. 

It is remarked, that the diviſions among the clergy, at that Hioigons 
time, was one great encouragement to the profane. There among the 
were manifeitly two different parties among them; one was Ciergy. 
firm and faithful to the preſent government, and ſerved it Burnet. 
with zeal ; theſe did not envy the diſſenters the eaſe, that the 
toleration gave them; they withed for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of making ſuch alterations, in ſome few rites and ce- 

- remonies, as might bring into the church thoſe, who were 
not at too great a diſtance from it, Others took the oaths 
indecd, and concurred in every act of compliance with the 
government, but they were not only cold in ſerving it, but 
were always: blaming the adminiſtration, and aggravating 
misfortunes ; they expreſſed a great eſteem for Jacobites, and 
in all elections, gave their votes to thoſe, who leaned that 
way: at the ſame time, they ſhewed great reſentments 
againſt the diſſenters, and were enemies to the toleration, 
and ſeemed reſolved never to conſent to any alteration in their 
favour. The bulk of the clergy ran this way, ſo that the 


moderate party was far out-numbered. Profane minds had 

i too great advantages from this, in reflecting ſeverely on a 

4 body of men, that took oaths, and performed public devo- 

J tions, when the reſt of their lives was too public and too vi- 

} ſüible a contradiction to ſuch oaths and prayers. 

1d About the fame time, was formed the ſociety for the re- @ 4 
* formation of manners, which took its riſe in the following for refor- 
- manner. mation of 


In the reign of king James I. the fear of popery was fo manners. 


be ſtrong, as well as juſt, chat many perſons in and about Lon- Burnet. 
al don began to meet often together, both for devotion and for 
* their further inſtruction. I hings of that kind had been for- 


| merly practiſed only among the puritans and diſſenters; but 
* thoſe were of the church, and came to the miniſters to be 
aſſiſted with forms of prayer and other directions. They 
were chiefly conducted by Dr. Beveridge and Br. Horneck. 


he Some diſliked this, and were afraid it might. be the original 
75 of new factions and parties; but others thought, that it was 
0 


not fit nor decent to check a ſpirit of devotion, at ſuch a 


| 1 time. 
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1698. time. Tt might have given ſcandal, and it ſeemed a diſcou- 
raging of piety, and might be a means to drive well-meaning 
perſons over to the diſſenters. After the revolution theſe ſo- 
cieties grew more numerous, and, for a greater encourage- 
ment to devotion, they got ſuch collections to be made, as 
maintained many clergymen to read prayers in ſo many pub- 
lic places, and at ſo many different hours, that devout per- 
ſons might have that comfort at every hour of the day. 
There were likewiſe conſtant ſacraments every Sunday, in 
many churches ; and there were both greater numbers and 
greater appearances of devotion at prayers and ſacraments, 
than had been obſerved in the memory of man. Theſe ſocieties 
reſolved to inform the magiſtrates of ſwearers, drunkards, pro- 
faners of the lord's-day, and of lewd houſes, and threw in the 
part of the fine, given by law to the informers, into a ſtock of 
charity. From this they were called Societies for the refor- 
mation of manners, and were encouraged by ſome ma- 
giſtrates, though treated roughly by others, 

A ſociety There was alſo about the ſame time another deſign laid, 
tur propa-and chiefly managed by an active divine, Dr. Thomas Bray, 
gating re- for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, by ſending over 
ligion in miſſionaries, catechiſms, liturgies, and other books for the 


e inſtruction of the people, too ignorant and profane, in our 
She Weſt-India colonies and plantations. He had taken great 


pains to promote this undertaking, and had procured the 
contributions of many perſons, to enable him to proceed in 
the burden and growing expences of it. And, to take all 
opportunities of eſtabliſning a fund for this project, upon 
the ſecond reading of a bill in the houſe of commons, for 
March z. the better diſcovery of eftates given to ſuperſtitious uſes, 
12 0 the doctor preſented a petition to the houſe, praying, that 
ſome part of theſ@ eſtates might be ſet apart for the propa- 
gation of the reformed religion in Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Leeward iſlands; or elſe that ſome other proviſion 
might be made for that purpoſe. 
'The gar! The earl of Macclesfield, to vindicate the honour. of his 
of Mac- family, was forced now to publiſh the ſhame of his mar- 
clesſield's rjage-bed, and to prefer a bill in the houſe of lords, to be 
caſe. divorced from his wife. It ſeems his lady, about ten years 
before, being weary of living with the earl's father, under 
whoſe care her huſband had left her, during his abſence 
beyond fea, retired to her mother the lady Maſon's houſe. 
The earl, being returned home, and reſenting this ſtep of 
his lady, which ſhe had made without his privity, inſtead 
of recalling her, ſuffered her to live in a ſtate of ſeparation; 
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during which, it is no wonder, ſhe was tempted to break 1698. 
her matrimonial vows, ſince her huſband did not perform 


his. Accordingly, about the end of the year 1696, ſhe 
was delivered of a daughter. The death of this child, 
before the earl had heard any thing of the matter, with the 
belief, that this might be a ſufficient warning againſt li- 
berties, that carried ſuch viſible effects with them, reſtrained 
him from attempting public ſatisfaction; and beſides, at 
the ſolicitation of his wife's relations, who undertook for 
her conduct for the future, he conſented to allow her 500 l. 
a year for a ſeparate maintenance. This treaty was ſcarce 
conciuded, when the earl being informed of his lady's 
being delivered of another child, he commenced a ſuit in 
the ſpiritual court for ſuch a divorce, as might be given by 
that law. But being diſappointed in his proſecution, through 
the dilatorineſs of eccletiaſtical proceedings, he applied him- 
ſeif to his peers for a reme dy, which nothing but a parlia- 
ment could give; all the relief, which he could expect from 
a ſentence in Doctors Commons, being no more than that 
ſtate of ſeparation, in which he and his lady had long 
lived, He alledged, that it is evident, that the divine law 
admits of ſecond marriages in ſuch cafes, and that there had 
been acts of parliament for them, as well as for baſtardiz- 
ing ſpurious iſſue: that thofe canons, which have prohi- 
bited ſecond marriages in like caſes, were ſo manifeſtly 
an effect of the popiſh doctrine of marriage being a Sacra» 
ment, and of the avarice of the court of Rome, to get mo- 
ney for diſpenſing with them, that, in the reformation of 
eccleſtaſtical laws, prepared and intended in the time of 
Edward VI, in purſuance of an act of parliament of Henry 
VIII, there was expreſs liberty given by thoſe canons to 
marry 2gain, which, by virtue of that act of parliament, would 
have become a general law, or at leaſt have occalioned one. 
That whatever ' objection might be againſt fuch a general 
law from the temptation, which it might give ill people 
to ſeek groundleſs diflolutions of marriages; yet, upon ex- 
traordinary cafes, ſuch as this was, ſuch relief had been 
granted; and, where it had been denied, either the fact had 
not been fully proved, or the parties had cohabited, or, af- 
ter the grounds of diſſatisfaction, had been reconciled. T hat, 
if in ſuch a concurrence of circumſtances, as were in his 
caſe, he muſt ſtill be thought to have a wife, and the chil- 
dren, ſhe had, muſt be looked upon as his, from the com- 
mon preſumption, till contrary proof, in that they were 
born within the four ſeas; beſides that he could not but be 
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too great an encouragement to women, to make an ill uſe 


of 8a ſſeparate maintenance, which is provided for in moſt 


March 5 


marriage-ſettilements, it would be a moſt unreaſonable hard- 
ſhip upon him, that the ſtanding law, which is deligned 
to doevery man right, ſhould, by the rigour of the letter, 
be to him the cauſe of the areateſt wrong; and that, for his 
wife's fault, he ſhould be deprived of the common privilege 
of every freeman in the world, to have an heir of his own 
body, to inherit what he poſſeſſed, either of Lonour or eſtate 
or that his only brother ſhould loſe his claim to both, and 
have his birthright ſacrikced to the lady Macclcsficld's i irre- 
ular liſe. 

While this affair was depending in the ſpiritual court, the 
lady Macclesficld inſiſted upon her innocence, and her agents 
induſtriouſly ſpread a report, that the carl her huſband had 
been ſurprized into a private meeting with her, by a woman 
of intrigue. But, this ſtory being confuted by the earl's 
poſitive evidence to the contrary, lhe gave up that point, and 
only endeavoured to make her huſband the author of her 
miſcarriages. She ail.dged, that the late earl of M:cclesfield, 
her father-in-law, had turned her out of doors: that the 
preſent ear], notwithſtanding the obligation ſhe had laid upon 
him, by petitioning king James for his life, had maliciouſly 
ſecluded her from bed and board. And therefore, if the 
lords thought fit to paſs this bill of divorce, ſhe demanded 
her fortune to be refunded, both becauſe a divorce diſſolves 
the whole frame of the marriage contract, and becauſe it 
were the higheſt injuſtice, that a man, who was guilty of 
making his wiſe commit adultery, ſhould be rewarded out 
of the fame wife's fortune. This affair occaſioned great 
debates in the upper houſe; ſome peers repreſenting the danger 

of granting givorces; and others, amongſt whom Dr. Burnet, 
biſhop of Szliſbury, ſpoke the longeſt, ſhewing the neceſſity 
and lawfulneſs of ſuch extraordinary procecdings in ſome 
particular caſes. Upon the whole matter, the lords paſſed 
a bill for diſſolving the marriage between Charles carl of 
Macclesfield and Anne his wite, and to illegitimate her 
children; but with a provito, that the earl ſhouid reſund her 
fortune. This bill being ſent down to the commons, the 
parties concerned were doth heard by their counſel ; but, 
notwithſtanding the lady Macclesfield's oppoſition, the bill 
was read the fuſt time, and paſſed without any amendment, 

and received the royal affent, * 
This 

On the 21ſt of May, a com- of a printed book, intitled, 
Paint was made to the Commons Ihe Caic of lreland's Pn 
a ound 
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This ſeſſion upon complaints made, that the woollen ma- 1698. | 
nufacture was carried on in Ireland, to the great prejudice | 
of that ſtaple trade in England, the commons took care to Aqqre(; a- 
flop the progreſs of that growing evil. They entered upon gait the | 
a bill for that purpoſe, but it terminated at Jaſt in an addreſs woollen lt 
to the king, importing, That being very ſenſible, that manufac- 
ce the wealth and power of this kingdom do in a great mea- tute in 
ſure depend on the preſerving the woollen manufacture, Ireland. 
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bound by k acts of parliame-t in 
England ſtated, written by Wil- 
lian Molyneux of Dublin, a 


gentl-man of eminent parts and 


learning. In this book, the 
authority of the patliament of 
England being denied to be 
binding to Ireland, a commit- 
tee was appointed, to inquire 
into the author of it, and what 
proceedings had been in lreland, 
that might occaſion it. Upon 
the report of the committee, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
« That the book was of dan- 
„ gerovs con:equence to the 
„ crown and people of Eng- 
« land by Cenying the authority 
of the hing and parhament 
« of England, to bind the 
„ kingdom and people of Ire- 
«© land; «and the ſubordination 
1% and dependence, that Ireland 
* has and ought to have upon 
England, as being united and 
annexcd to the imperial crown 
of this realm ; and that a bill, 
4 intitled, An act for the bet- 
« ter ſecurity of his majeſty's 
perſon and goverment, tranl- 
mitted under the great ſeal of 
* Trelind, whereby an act of 
« parliament. mace in England 
« was pretended to be re-enact- 
* ed, and alterations there- 
in made, and divers things 


60 


cc 
£c 
ci 


cc 


14 


as much as poſſible, intire to this realm, they thought 
it became them, like their anceſtors, to be jealous of the 
eſtabliſhment and the increaſe thereof elſewhere, and 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent it. That they 


„ could 


enacted alſo, pretending to 
oblige the cour:s of juſtice, 
and the great ſeal of England, 
by the authority of an Itiſh 
parkainent, had given occa- 
hon and encouragement to 
the forming and publiſhing 
the dangerous poſitions con- 
„ tained in this book.” After 
wh.ch, the commons in a body 
preſented an addreſs to the king, 
wherein having repreſented the 
caſe, hey humbly beſought him, 
That he would give effectual 
* orders to prevent any thing 
of the like nature for the fu- 
ture, and the pernicious con- 
ſequences of what was paſſed, 
by puniſh ng and diſcounte- 
nancing thoſe, who had been 
guilty thereof; that he would 
take all neceſſary care, that 
the laws, which direct and 
reſtrain the parliament of Ire- 
lard in their adings, be not 
« evaded, but ſtrictly obſerv- 
« ed; and that he would diſ- 
courage all things, which 
« might in any degree leſſen the 
« dependence of Ireland upon 
« England.” To this the king 
anſwered, © That he would 
„take care, that what was 
« complained of, might be pre- 
„ vented and redreſſed, as the 
commons defired,” 
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To this addreſs his majeſty made anſwer, 
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could not without trouble obſerve, that Ireland, which 


— is dependent on, and protected by England in the enjoy- 


nent of all they have, and which is ſo proper for the 
linnen manufacture, the eſtabliſhment and growth of 
which would be fo inriching to themſelves, and fo pro- 
fitable to England, ſhould of late apply itfelf to the wool- 
len manufacture, to the great prejudice of the trade of 
this kingdom, and ſo unwillingly promote the linnen trade, 
which would benefit both nations. That the conſequence 
thereof would neceſſitate his majeſty's parliament of 
England 'to interpoſe, to prevent this miſchief, unleſs his 
majeſty, by his authority and great wiſdom, ſhould find 
means to ſecure the trade of England, by making his 
ſubjects of Ireland to purſue the joint intereſt of both 
kingdoms. Wherefore they implored his majeſty's pro- 
tection and favour in this matter; and that he would 
make it his royal care, and injoin all thoſe, whom he 
employed in Ireland, to uſe their utmoſt diligence to hin- 
der the exportation of wool from Ireland (except it be 
imported hither) and for the diſcouraging the woollen 
manufacture, and the encreaſing the linen manu- 
facture in Ireland; to which the commons of Eng- 
land ſhould always be ready to give their utmoſt aſſiſtance.“ 
That he ſhould 
do all that in him lay, to promote the trade of England, 
and to diſcourage the woollen, and encourage the linnen 
manufacture in Ireland d. 


d About this time, the king 
writ the following letter to the 
carl of Galway. 


Kenſington, July 16, 1698. 
Though I haie large'y ex- 
plained to the chancellor of Ire- 
land my ſentiments about the 
F-ih affairs, I am willing how- 
ever to write to you, to tell you, 
that it was never of ſuch im- 
portance to have at preſeat a 
good ſeſſion of parliament, not 
only in regard to my affairs of 
that k ing dom, but eſpecially of 
this here, The chief thing that 
mult be tried to be prevented, 
ie, that the Iriſh parliament takes 
no notice of what has paſſed in 


G Pur- 


this here, and that you make 
effectual laws, for the linnen 
manufacture, and diſcourage as 
far as poſſible the woolen. 
Theſe are the two moſt materi— 
al points, you have to accom- 
pliſh; and the third is the ne- 
ceſſary ſupply for the mainte- 
nance of the army, of which 
you know the importance, and 
to try to get as much as you can, 
ſince, after this ſeſſion, 1 ſhould 
be very glad not to be obliged, 
this good while, to have ano- 
ther parliament in Ireland. I 
have ſent orders for imbarking 
at Oſtend the five French regi- 
ments, and, inſtead of my own 
regiment of dragoons of Epp n- 
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Purſuant to this addreſs, the earl of Galway and the other 1698. 
Juſtices, in their ſpeech to the parliament in Ireland, Sep- 
tember the 27th, recommended to them a byil for encourag- The lin- 
ing the manufaQures of linnen and hemp: The ſettle-nen and . 
« ment of which, ſay they, will conribute much to people hemp ma- 
« the country, and will be found more advantageous to this nufac- 

« kingdom than the woollen manufacture, which being the ces 5 
& ſettled, ſtated trade of England, from whence all foreign nended 
« markets are ſupplied, can never be encouraged here for bythe juſ- 
& that purpoſe; whereas the linnen and hempen manufac- tices of 
t tures will not only be encouraged, as conſiſtent with the Ireland. 
© trade of England, but will render the trade of this king- 

dom both ufeful and neceſſary to England.” And the houſe 

of commons in Ireland fell in ſo far with the lords juſtices 
ſentiments, as to ſay, in their addreſs of thanks to them, 

„ We ſhall heartily endeavour to eſtabliſh the linnen ma- 

* nufacture, and to render the ſame uſeful to England; as 

% well as advantageous to this kingdom. And we hope 

* to find ſuch a temperament, with reſpect to the woollen 
trade here, that the ſame may not be injurious to Eng- 

* land.“ It was however continually inculcated by the dif- 
affected, how much more beneficial to that kingdom the 
woollen manufatlure would be than the linnen, and what a 


hardſhip it was upon the people of Ireland, to be deprived 


of the privilege of working up their own wool, and ſend- 
ing the cloth where they pleaſed. Theſe ſuggeſtions were 
induſtriouſly ſpread about, upon all occaſions, by the fac- 

| tious, 
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ger, I will ſend you two regi- 
ments of foot, which will be 
much the ſame as to expence. 
Blaithwayte will write to you 
about the eſtabliſhment aud ap- 
pointment of the pay of the for- 
ces. I mult tell you, I am well 


ſatisfied with the chancellor of 


Ireland. At his firſt coming 
here to the parliament, he com- 
mitted a great overſight, which 
has got him many enemies, 
and all the miniſtry here are 
much incenſed againſt him, as 
well as the Whig-party ; but, 
in Ireland, it is jult the contra- 
Ty, it is the tories: ſo he'll! find 
it hard to behave in ſuch a man- 


ner, as not to be involved in 
difficulties. If bad ſucceſs at- 
tends you in the parliament, it 
is certain that the blame will 
here be laid on him. I thought 
it neceſſary to inform you of this 
circumſtance, that you may 
take your meaſures accordingly. 


Be always aſſured of my eſteem. 
3 


I ſhall ſet out in two days for 
Holland. I ſend you back the 
prince of Conti's letter, and ap- 
prove much of your anſwer to 
him. LI had not an opportunity 
to let you know it before. 
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1698. tious, in order to inflame the minds of the people, and ſo 
mm. ———— foment diviſions among them, tho' it was evident, that the 
Engliſh could not indulze them in that trade, without the 
ruin of their own at the ſame time . 

Soon after, the king came to the houfe of peers, and, hav- 


'The par- | 
liament- ing given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, cloſed the ſeſſion 


r with the following ſpeech. 

mn My lords and gentlemen, 

III. 90. Cannot take leave of ſo good a parliament, without 
66 publickly acknowledging the ſenſe I have of the great 
„things you have done for my ſafety and honour, and for, 
* the ſupport and welfare of my people. Every one of your 
« ſcffions hath made good this character. The happy unit- 
* ing of us in an affociation for our mutual defence; the 
<< remedying the corruption of the coin, which had been 
* fo long growing upon the nation; the reſtoring of credit; 
cc 


the giving of ſupplies in ſuch a manner for carrying on 


„the war, as did by God's bleſſing produce an honourable 


q4 The city of Londonderry, 
ſome time before the addrets, 
about the woollen affair, preſent- 
ed a petition to tle commons of 
England, © fctting forth their 
« early and finouiar ſervices and 
* ſufferings by the defence of 
that city againſt a long ard 
cruel ſiege, (which eminently 
contributed to the deſtroying 
the deſigns of the enemies of 
* theſe kingdoms;) and ſhew- 
ing, that thereby not only the 
greateſt part of the city and 
{uburbs was demoliſhed, but 
alſo that their diſburfements 
upon this occaſion, for for- 


4 * 
<c 
4 


cc 


2mmunicion, raifing and tub- 
lifting forces, and other pub- 
lic loſſes, did amount to a ve- 
ry conſiderable ſum of money, 
of which they gave in an ac- 
count. and, that as they had 
willingly expoſed themſelves, 
and their all, for the public 
intereit and ſervice, ſo they 


tifying, providing arms and. 


«© peace; 


had patiently, theſe eight 
& years, lain under their loſſes, 
in hopes at the end of the 
«© war to be ſo conſidered, as 
they ſhould no longer remain 
a poor ruinous ſpectacle to all, 
a ſcorn to their enemies, and 
a diſcouragement to his ma- 
jeſty's well affected ſubjetts : 
and praying the commons to 
recommend their caſe to his 
majeſty for his royal favour, 
in order to their relief in the 
„ kingdom of Ireland.“ Up- 
on this the commons addreſſad 
the king, that he would be 
pleaſed to make ſome compen- 
ſation to the city of Londonder- 
ry, which, for its eminent ſuf— 
ferings and ſervices, ſo highly 
deſerved to have ſome ſpecial 
mark of his favour, for a laiting 
monument to poſterity. The 
king promiſed to take it into 
coniideration, but nothing was 
done in the affair, at leaſt at that 
time. 
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cc peace; and after that, the making ſuch proviſions for 1698. 

; © our common ſecurity, and towards fatisfying the debt 
« contracted in ſo long a war, with as little burden to the 

R « kingdom, as is poflibie, are ſuch things, as will give a 

| « Jaſting reputation to this parliament, and will be a ſubject 

1 4 of emulation to thoſe, who ſhall come after. | 

\ „ Beſides all this, I think myſelf perſonally obliged to 

| C return my thanks to you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 

« mons, for the regard you have had to my honour, by the 

„ eſtabliſhment of my revenue. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


« There is nothing I value ſo much, as the eſteem and 
« love of my people; and, as for their ſakes I avoided no 
& hazards, during the war, ſo my whole ſtudy and care ſhall 
© be to improve and continue to them the advantages and 
ce bleſſings of peace. 

« And I earneſtly deſire of you all, in your ſeveral 
4e ſtations, to be vigilant in preſerving peace and good order, 
« and in a due and regular execution of the laws, eſpecially 
e thoſe againſt profaneneſs and irreligion.” 


Then the parliament was prorogued, and two days after ſuly 5. 
diſſolved, having now ſate its period of three years, in which 
(as the king ſaid in his ſpeech) great things had been done; 
the whole money of England was recoined ; the king ſecured 
in his government; an honourable peace was made; public 
credit was reſtored; and the payment of public debts was 
put on ſure funds. | 
The chief conduct of affairs lay now in a few hands, The mi- 
| Among theſe the lord Sommers was moſt eminent in the ni!try's 
1 houſe of lords; for as he was one of the ableſt and moſt in- 29994 con- 
1 corrupt judges, that ever preſided in chancery, fo his great duct. 
| capacity for all affairs made the king conſider him beyond all 
his miniſters; and he well deſerved the conftidenee, that the 
king expreſſed for him on all occaſions. Jn the houſe of 
commons, Mr. Mountague, the chancellor of the Exche- 
| quer, had gained ſuch a viſible aſcendent over all, who were 
. = zealous for the king's ſervice, that he gave law to the reſt, 


* SH 


_ which he did always with vreat ſpirit, but ſometimes with 447 
1 too aſſuming an air. The flect was in the earl of Orford's | 
s management, who was both treaſurer of the navy, and 

e at the head of the admiralty. He had brought in many 

o into the ſervice, who were very zealous for the government; 

15 | but 

at 
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The earl 
ef Port- his embaſſy to France, and in eleven days reached the ca- 
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but a ſpirit of impiety and diſſoluteneſs ran through too ma- 
ny of them, ſo that thoſe, who intended to caſt a load 
upon the government, had too great advantages given by 


fome of thoſe. Ihe adminiſtration at home was, other- 
wiſe, without exception, and no grievances were complained. 
of. Sir William "Trumbull had been removed, on the 5th 
of December 1697, from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, 
which was conferred on Mr. James Vernon, who had for- 
merly been ſecretary to the duke of Monmouth, and fince 
the revolution chief clerk to the duke of Shrewſbury, un- 
der whom he had for ſeveral years managed all the aftairs of 
the duke's office (which the duke could not attend, becauſe 
of his ill ſtate of health) and was afterwards advanced to the 
place of ſecretary to the lords juſtices, during the king's ab- 
ſence, which employment he had diſcharged to the king's 


ſatisfaction l * 


Om the 12th of January, the earl of Portland ſet out on 


Jand'sem-pital city of that kingdom, having in his way thither been 


daſſy to , 


France. 


eceived with extraordinary civility and reſpect. 


On the 27th of February, he made his public entry with 
ſuch extraordinary ſplendor, as had never been ſeen at the 
court of France ſince the duke of Buckingham's embaſly, 


! The earl of Clancarty, who 
had married one of the earl of 
Surderland's daughters, and 
who, during the war, had made 
his eſcape from the Tower cf 
London, and fled into France, 
preſumed, about this time, to 
return into England, both un- 
der the benefit of the peace, 
and chiefly under the protection, 
which he expected from his fa- 
ther-in-law. On the laſt day of 
December, he arrived at Lon- 
don, and went directly to his 
lady; but he was not a little 
ſurprized, when, the next morn- 


ing, upon information given to 


che government by his brother- 
in-law, the lord Spencer, a meſ- 
ſenger was ſent with a warrant 
to carry him priſoner to New- 


gate, as being atiainted for 


high-treaſon. However, the 
exr] of Sunderland interceding 
for him, the king contented 
himſelf with baniſhing the lord 
Clancarty his dominions. 

On the 5th of January, 
through the careleſsneſs of a 
l:undreis, a fire broke out at 
W hite-hall, by which all the 
body of the palace, with the 
new gallery, council. chamber, 
and ſeveral adjoining apart- 
ments, were intirely burnt 
down; that famous piece o 
architecture, 
houſe, for which the king was 
ſo particularly concerned, that 
he ſent meſſenger upon meſſen- 
ger from Ke:fington for its pre- 
ervation, hardly eſcaping the 
violence of the flames. 


when 


the banqueting- 
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when he came to demand in marriage for king Charles J. 
Mary Henrietta of France. 
Some time after his public audience he went to Verſailles, 
and ſtaid there four days, being lodged in the Hotel de Boul- 
lon. The firſt day he was treated by the marſhal de Bouff- 
lers, who, in the afternoon, went with him into the gar- 
dens, and ſhewed him the water- works. The next day 
he was invited to dine with monſieur de Livry, maſter of 
the king's houſhold ; and after dinner had a long converſation 
with the king in the gardens. Here it is by ſome thought, 
that the project for a partition of the Spaniſh monarchy was 
opened by the French king ©. | | 
King James paſſed his time very indifferently all that The 
while at St. Germain's ; for, beſides the honours which were French 
done to the ambaſſador of the prince, who poſſeſſed his abdi- kirg 
cated throne, and which could not but be a ſenſible morti- won't re- 
fication to him, he was informed, that the lord Portland in- nounce 
liſted upon the removing of him to a greater diſtance from king 
the French king's preſence ; promiſing, in his maſter's name, yes. 
to give him and his queen an honourable penſion, which 
would eaſe that king of the great charge he was at in main- 
taining him and his family, ever ſince they had taken ſanc- 
tuary in his dominions. After the concluſion of the late 
treaty of peace, wherein his concerns were wholly overlooked, 
king James ſeemed to be abſolutely abandoned ; and there- 
fore concluding, that the earl of Portland's demand would 
be complied with, he was reſolved to retire to Avignon, and 
began already to inform himſelf, if he could live convent- 
ently there ; but he was agrecably ſurprized, when he heard, 
that the French king would never give car to the Engliſh 
ambaſſador's propoſal. 
The earl of Portland left Paris the 8th of June, aſter a 
ſtay of above four months. This embaſſy coſt the king 
fourſcore thouſand pounds to little purpoſe, it being remark- 


© During his ſtay at Verſailles, which repreſent the French 


there bappened a paſſage be- 
tween Mr. Prior, the ſecretary of 
the embifly, and one of the 
French king's officers, which 
deſerves to be related. As the 
officer was conducting Mr. Prior 
about the apartments, among 
Other curioſities, he ſhewed him 
thole fine pieces of Le Bran, 


king's victories; and aſked him, 
Whether king William's actions 
were alſo to be ſeen in his pa- 
lace ? “ No, fir, replied Mr. 
Prior, the monuments of my 
« maſter's actions are to be ſeen 
every where but in his own 
« houſe.” 
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| . 
ed, that nd ambaſſador was ever more honoured or leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful than the earl of Portland, who could obtain nothing, 
either as to the removal of king James, or in favour of the 
proteſtants of France, againſt whom the perſecution, which 
in many places had been interrupted during the war, be- 
gan now to rage afreſh with redoubled violence. As for the 
earl himſelf, he was ſo far from gaining any thing by his 
embaſſy, that on the contrary he found at his return, that 
Mr. Keppel was become a great favoutite. Keppel was the 


ſon of Pellant lord of Keppel in Guelderland, by a daughter of 


Opdan, one of the chief lords of the ſtates of Holland. He 
was raiſed from being a page of honour into the higheſt de- 
gree of favour that any perſon had ever attained about the 
king. He was now made earl of Albemarle, and foon after 
knight of the garter, and by a quick and unaccountable pro- 
greſs he ſeemed to have engroſſed the royal favour fo intirely, 
that he diſpoſed of every thing in the king's power. He was 


a chearful young man, who had the art to pleaſe, but was 


ſo much given up to his pleaſures, that he could ſcarce ſub- 
mit to the attendance and drudgery, that were neceflary to 
maintain his poſt, He never had yet diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
any thing, though the king did it in every thing. He was 
not cold nor dry, as the ear] of Portland was thought to be, 
who ſeemed to have the art of creating many enemies to 
himſelf, and not one friend. But the earl of Albemarle had 
all the arts of a court, was civil to all, and procured many 
favours. The earl of Portland obſerved the progreſs of this 
favour with great uneaſineſs. They grew to be not only in- 
compatible, as all rivals for favour muſt needs be, but to 
hate and oppoſe one another in every thing, by which the 
king's affairs ſuffered much. The one had more of the con- 
fidence, and the other much more of the favour. T he king 
had heaped many grants on the earl of Por:land, who, upon 
his return from his embaſiy, could not bear the viſible ſupe- 
riority in favour, that the other was grawen up to; ſo he took 
occaſion, from a ſmall preference, that was given him, in 
prejudice of his own polt, as groom of the ſtole, to with- 
draw from the court, and laid down ail his employments. 
The king uſed all poſſible means to divert him from this re- 
ſolution, but without prevailing on him. ie conſented to 
ſerve the king ſtill in his affairs, but ke would not return to 
any polt in the houſhold ; and nat long after was employed 
in the negotiation, {ct on foot for the ſucceition to the crown 
of Spain, 


France 
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France reaped but ſmall benefit from the peace as to her 1698. 
commerce, which continued almoſt as dead as in time o 
war. It is true, ſome Engliſh and Dutch came to Bourdeaux prance 
and Roan, in order to take in wine and paper, and brought tries in 
other commodities to be fold there. But the tariff not being vain to 
regulated between all the parties, and the treaty of Ryſwick reſeitle 
mentioning only, that, in relation to Holland, it ſhould be the trade 
put upon the ſame fuot, as it was agreed in 1664, which — 1 
was not yet done; and in reſpect to England, that commiſſi-— Sland. 
oners appointed by both kings ſhould meet at London, three 
months after the ratification, to determine all differences; 
this, together with the loſs of at leaſt 20 per cent. by the 
money, which the French king, to ſupply his preſent ne- 
ceſſities, had raiſed to an extravagant rate, obliged moſt of 
thoſe ſhips to return home, without either ſelling or buying 
any thing. Upon this, the States-general ſent deputies to 
the king of France to demand the regulation of the tariff, 
purſuant to the late treaty, But the trade of Holland being 
far leſs advantageous to France than that of England, by 
reaſon the Dutch uſe to import more of their own commodities 
into that kingdom than they export of the growth of it from 
thence, and that, on the contrarv, the Engliſh were accuſ- 
tomed, before the war, to ſend great ſums of money yearly 
into France, not only for wines, paper, ſtuffs, linnen, hats, 
and ſilks, but alſo for abundance of things of leſs impor- 
tance, the purchaſe of which could not be made with what 
they imported thither of the growth and manufacture of 
England; ſo the court of France at firſt reſolved to keep up 
the tariff as high as poſſible with the Hollanders, while they 
deſigned to lower it with the Engliſh. But, monſieur Philip- 
peax d' Herbaut being ſent over hither as commiſſary-general 
from the French king, for regulating the commerce between 
the two nations, he found inſuperable difficulties in his com- 
miſſion, not only becauſe of the high duties laid by the par. 
liament on all French goods, and which were already ap- 
propriated to ſeveral uſes, but alſo becauſe the Engliſh had 
by this time learned to be without the commodities of the 
product of France, ſupplying themſelves, for the moſt part, 
with wine from Italy, Spain, and Portugal; with linnen 
from Holland and Sileſia ; and with paper, ſtuffs, hats, and 
filks, by the manufaCtures of theſe goods ſet up in England 
by the French refugees. | | The duke 
About this time, the king ſettled the houſhold of the duke of Glou- 


of Glouceſter, who was entering the tenth year of his age, ceſter's 
Vol. II. F f and houſhold 


ſettled. 
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and gave manifeſt proofs of an excellent genius. The earl 


—— of Marlborough, who was reſtored to favour, was made his 


governor , and at the ſame time ſworn of the privy coun- 
cil. The biſhop of Saliſbury was appointed his preceptor, 
having under him Mr. Willis, chaplain to the king, and 
afterwards biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Prat to aftiſt him in 
this function. Biſhop Burnet did all he could to excufe him- 
ſelf, having hitherto had no ſhare in the princeſs's favour or 
confidence. He was alſo become uneaſy at ſome things, in 
the king's conduct, and, though he conſidered him as the 
glorious inſtrument of many great things to the nation, he 
could not help thinking, he might have carried matters 
further than he did; and that he was iving his enemies 
handles to weaken his government. fe conſiderations 
diſpoſed him rather to retire from the court, than to engage 
deeper in ſuch a conftant attendance, for ſo many years, as 
this employment might laſt, But the king would truſt that 
care with him, and the princeſs gave him ſuch encourage- 
ment, that he reſolved not only to ſubmit to this, but to give 
himſelf wholly up to it. He took to his own province the 
inſtructing the young prince in the principles of religion, and 


the rules of virtue, and the giving him a view of hiſtory, geo- 


graphy, politics, and government, At the ſame time, he 
reſolved to look very exactly to all the maſters, that were 
appointed to teach him other things. 


Affairs of Scotland was now in a fort of ferment, occaſioned by the 
Scotland, oppoſition their African and Weſt-India company met with 


in the proſecution of their ſcheme, for ſettling a trade to 
Africa, and a colony in America, The company had ne- 
deavoured by their agents to get ſubſcriptions in England, 
Holland, and Hamburgh, and had met with encouragement 
from private perſons in all thoſe places. The Engliſh and 
Dutch India and African companies took the alarm, and a 
flop was put to the ſubſcriptions, the Scotch agents were 
king. The king was even prevailed with to permit his 
miniſter at Hamburgh to preſent a memorial to the ſenate 
againſt it, Upon this the Scots India Company laid open 
their grievances before the parliament (which was now aſ— 
ſembled at Edinburgh, the carl of Marchmont being the king's 
commiſſioner) repreſenting, «+ That whereas the wiſdom oi 
«© the king and parliament had thought fit, by two ſeveral 


When the king delivered “ to be, what you are, and my 
the young prince to him, he 


ſaid, “ My lord, toach hia: bur “ pliſhments, 


« ſolemn 
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ſolemn acts and letters patents under the great ſeal of that 
kingdom, to eſtabliſh their company with ſuch power, 
privileges, and immunities, as were needful to encourage 
any ſuch new undertaking in that nation, and particularly 
to raiſe a joint ſtock in ſuch manner, as they ſhould think 
fit; and, for that end, to infranchiſe ſuch foreigners, as 
would become partners with them, and to enter into 
treaties of commerce with any in amity with his majeſty 
for that effect; that thoſe of their number, who were 
then intruſted with the management of that affair, did 
think it moſt natural to make the firſt offer of ſharing 
their faid privilege with their countrymen, and other neigh- 
bours in England, as living under the ſame monarchy ; 
and that they not only readily embraced the offer, but in 
nine days ſubſcribed 300, oool. ſterling, as the one half of 
the capital ſtock then propoſed, and actually paid in the 
firſt fourth part thereof, part in ſpecic, part in bank notes, 
payable upon demand. That both houſes of parliament 
of England taking umbrage at thoſe proceedings, had not 
only jointly addreſſed his majeſty for fruſtrating the ends 
of the ſaid acts, but the houſe of commons had allo ap- 
pointed a committee to examine what methods were taken 
for obtaining the ſaid acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing 
their company; who were the ſubſcribers thereunto, and 
who were the promoters and adviſers thereof ; with power 
to ſend for perſons, papers, and records : And that pur- 
ſuant thereto the ſaid committee had given orders to ſum- 


mon not only the Engliſh ſubſcribers, but even ſome per- 


ſons reſiding then in Scotland, as by the faid addreſs, 
votes of the houſe of commons, and copy of the faid ſum- 
mons did appear. By all which, together with ſome 
other meaſures then taken, their friends in England were, 
to their great loſs, diſappointment and retarament, forced 
to relinquiſh their enterpriſe. That, notwithſtanding that 
diſcouragement, not only moſt of the nobility, gentry, 
and merchants, and the whole body of the royal boroughs, 
had, upon the inducement and. public faith of the ſaid acts 
of parliament and letters patents, contributed as adventur- 


ers in raiſing a far more conſiderable joint ſtock, than any 


was ever before raiſed in the kingdom for any public un- 
dertaking or project of trade whatſoever ; which made it 
of ſo much the more univerſal a concern to the nation. 


But they had alſo all the promiſing hopes of foreign aid, 


that their hearts could wiſh, eſpecially at Hamburgh, 
where the merchants of that city entered into contract with 
£1 2 their 
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their deputies, to join at leaſt 200, oool. ſterling .. 
them; till, to their great ſurpriſe and loſs, the Hugs. 
miniſters there had, under pretence of a ſpecial warran 


from his majeſty, put a ſtop thereto, by giving in a me- 


mortal to the ſenate of that city, not only difowning the 
authority of the acts of parliament and letters patents, 
but alſo threatening both ſenate and inhabitants with the 
king's utmoſt diſpleaſure, if they ſhould countenance or 


join with them in any treaty of trade or commerce; which 


memorial they prayed might, for the better information of 


his grace and the eſtates, be read in parliament. That, 


after the memorial waz by the ſenate tranſmitted to the 
Commerci or body of merchants of that city, they, to 
affert their own freedom, had adviſed and prevailed upon 
their (the Scots) deputies and agents, who were there for 


the time, to open books in the merchants hall, where for 


{ome days they ſigned conſiderable ſums, purſuant to their 
contract, though under condition to be void, it they ſhould 
not procure ſome declaration from the. king, that might 
render them ſecure from threatenings and other inſinua- 
tions contained in the memorial. I hat as the reaſonable 
(nay, and unqueſtionable) proſpect, which they had of 
a powerful aſſiſtance from Hamburgh, and ſeveral other 
places (if not obſtructed) had induced them to prepare a 


far greater equipage at firſt, than otherwite they would 
have done ; ſo the rendering theſe meaſures abortive had 


not only weakened their ſtock, leſſened their credit, re- 
tarded their firſt expedition, and diſheartened many of 
their partners at home, but even {lackened their reſolution 
and power from proſecuting, at that time, ſeveral other 
branches of forgign and domeſtic trades and improve- 
ments, which they had in view, if they had not met with 


* fuch obſtructions and diſcouragements from time to time. 


That, though their company was more immediately and 
lenſibly touched in many reſpects by ſuch proceedings than 


any other, yet they humbly conceived alſo, that the honour 


and independency of the nation, as well as the credit 
and authority of the parliament, was ftruck at through 
their ſides. That they could not as countrymen, and in 
duty to that collective power, which gave their company 
hrit a being, but inform his grace, his majeſty's high com- 
miſſioner, and the eſtates of parliament, of the premiſes, 
to the end that the great- council of the nation (then al- 
ſembled) might do therein, as they in their profound wiſdom 
and diſcretion ſhould think fit. That, as to what con- 
© ,"-606.-cerned 
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e cerned their company in particular, they ſhould humbly 1698, 


e beg leave to ſuggeſt farther, that, the ſhips being then at ———. 


ce ſea on their intended voyage, the former treatment, which 
e their company met with in England and elſewhere, might 
e give them juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that, if, either through 
ce multiplicity of public affairs, or otherwiſe howſoever, his 
cc grace and the eſtates of parliament ſhould neglect the 
* taking preſent notice of ſuch umbrage, the enemies of 
e their company would be thereby encouraged either directly 
« or indireQly to purſue their former deſigns of ruining (it 
e poſſible) all their meaſures. Therefore they defired his 
<« grace and the eſtates of parliament, to take the premiſes 
« into their ſerious conſideration, to vindicate their com- 
% pany's reputation abroad, by ſupporting the credit of 
« the acts of parliament and letters patents, by which the 
« ſame was eſtabliſhed, and wherein the honour of the na- 

© tion was ſo much concerned; to take effectual meaſures 

e for repairing the great loſs and damages, which they had 

already ſuſtained through the unwarrantable treatment a- 

% bovementioned, as well as for preventing the like for the 

ce time to come; and withal to continue to them the privi- 

« leges and exemptions mentioned in the acts of parliament 

and letters patents, for ſome longer time, in conſideration 

e of the time already elapſed without execution, and their 

e ſtock lying dead without improvement, by reaſon of theſe 

« obſtruQions.”” 

The parliament, having maturely weighed this petition, 
thought fit, by way of addreſs, humbly to repreſent to his 
majeſty, on the 5th of Auguſt, ** That having conſidered a 
<« repreſentation made to them by the council-general of the 


company trading to Africa and the Indies, which men- 


« tioned ſeveral obſtructions, that they met with in the pro- 
„ ſecution of their trade, particularly by a memorial pre- 
« ſented to the ſenate of Hamburgh, by his majeſty's reſi- 
* dent in that city, tending to leſſen the credit of the rights 
and privileges granted to the company, by an act of the 
then preſent parliament : They therefore laid before his 
“ majeſty the whole nation's concern in that matter; and 
* they did moſt earneſtly intreat, and moſt aſſuredly expect, 
* that his majeſty, in his royal wiidom, would take ſuch 
* meaſures, as might effectually vindicate the undoubted 
rights and privileges of the company, and ſupport the credit 


s and intereſt thereof: And as they were in duty bound to 


return his majeſty moſt hearty thanks for the gracious aſ- 
« ſurance his majeity had been pleaſed to give them, of all 


due encouragement for promoting the trade of that king- 
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& dom; ſo they were thereby encouraged humbly to re- 
© commend to the more eſpecial marks of his royal favour 
& the concerns of the company, as that branch of their 
* trade, in which they and the nation, which they repreſent- 
« ed, had a more peculiar intereſt.“ 

The company having thus engaged the parliament to 
eſpouſe their intereſt, they ſeconded their addreſs by a pe- 
tition to the king, dated the 1oth of Auguſt, and importing, 
& That whereas the parliament had, by their addreſs, been 
„ pleaſed to recommend the concerns of the company to his 
% majeſty, for ſupporting the credit and intereſt thereof, 
„ which had already ſuffered in a great meaſure, by reaſon 
© of the ſeveral obſtructions, which they had met with in 
« the proſecution of their trade, particularly by a memorial 
given in to the ſenate of Hamburgh, by his majeſty's mi- 
« nifter there; theſe encouraged them, With all humility, 
« to lay before his majeſty, that, as the memorial was 
given in to the ſenate of Hamburgh in a moſt ſolemn and 
public manner, ſo they humbly conceived, that the effects 
e thereof could not be taken away, but by ſome intimation 
« made to the ſenate, that they might enter into commerce 
&« with them as freely and ſecurely in all reſpects, as they 
« might have done, before the giving in of the memorial. 
„That, in confideration of the damages ſuſtained by the 
« company, his majeſty would be pleaſed, for their en- 
&« couragement, as a gracious mark of his royal favour, to 
« beftow upon them the two ſmalleſt of the frigates then 
lying uſeleſs in Brunt-Ifland Harbour: And that in regard 
« of the time loſt, by reaſon of theſe obſtructions, his ma- 
« jeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to continue the privileges 
granted by act of parliament to the company, of being 
« cuſtom-free for ſuch longer time, as his majeſty ſhould 
ce think fit.“ oP | | 

This affair occaſioning great heats and diſcontents in the 
parliament, the commiſſioner put a ſtop to their proceedings, 
towards the beginning of September, and adjourned them to 
the 5th of November. 

During this interval, there being two letters ſent from Mr. 
Stevenſon, the company's agent at Hamburgh, to the court 
of directors of the company, concerning the Hamburgh me- 
morial, this occaſioned another letter from the directors of the 
company to the lord Seafield, who was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, wherein they declared, That they had, by order of 
6+ the council-general of their company, the copies of two 
«© letters received from their company's agent at Hamburgh 
to his lordihip ; upon the reading whereof the day before, 

„ af 


** 


his abſence, of whom the earl of Marlborough was one, he goes 


often given before, but it came much quicker now. The in Gate 
French, upon this, ſend a fleet to lie before Cadiz, which of health. 


funds for the fleet, that it was not poſſible to be ready ſooner 
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gat a meeting of the council - general, they were not a little 1698. 
ſurprized at the contents, conſidering the many repeated 
“ aſſurances they had formerly by letters and word of mouth, 
« and even in parliament, that the king had given orders to 
« his miniſter at Hamburgh, with relation to the memorial 
given in to the ſenate of that city againſt their company: 
« But, after ſome reaſoning thereupon, and conſidering how 
* far his lardſhip's frank undertaking, when in Scotland, as 
«© well as the ſtation he was in, did engage his beſt endeavours 
to procure the company juſtice, and vindicate the company's 
rights in that matter, they had ordered them (the court of 
e directors) to tranſmit the ſaid copies to his lordſhip, and 
expected his lordfhip's anſwer to that and their late petition 
«© to his majeſty, before they remonſtrated any further with 
“ relation thereunto,” Upon this the ſecretary acquainted Dec. 3. 
the court of directors, by a letter ſent to Sir John Schaw, their 
preſident, ** That he would take the firſt convenient oppor- 
*© tunity he could have, to repreſent the matter to the king; 
but could not yet expect to have it, his majeſty being very 
« much employed in the affairs of the Engliſh parliament.” 

The king having appointed the lords juſtices to govern in The king 
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ſet out the 20th of July for Holland, where he landed the 8 2 
next day. Before his departure from England, news came 82 


i B : f he ki 
from Spain, that their king was dying. This alarm had been - Spain's 


came thither at the time that the galleons were expected home 
from the Weſt-Indies ; and it was apprehended, that, if that 
king had died, they would have feized on all that treaſure. 
A fleet was ſent from England thither to ſecure them; but it 
came too late to have done any ſervice, if it had been needed. 
This was much cenſured ; but the admiralty excuſed them- 
ſelves, by ſaying, that the parliament was fo 4 in fixing the 


than they were. The king of Spain recovered for that time, 
but it was ſo far ſrom an entire recovery, that a relapſe was 
ſtill apprebended. When the king therefore went to Holland, 
he left ſealed orders behind him, of which ſome of his mi- 
niſters declared, they knew not the contents till they were 
opened. By theſe the king ordered ſixteen thouſand men to 
be kept up. For excuſing this, it was ſaid, that though the 
parliament had, in their votes, mentioned only ten thouſand ii 
land-men, to whom they had afterwards added three thouſand Thi 
marines, and had raiſed only the money neceſſary for that | | 
number, yet no determined number was mentioned in the 110 


14 act | 11 
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1698, act itſelf. And therefore, ſince the apprehenſion of the king 
of Spain's death made it adviſeable to have a greater force 
ready for ſuch an accident, the king reſolved to keep up a 
force ſomewhat beyond that which the houſe of commons 
had conſented to. The leaving theſe orders ſealed made the 
whole blame to be caſt ſingly on the king, as it ſkreened the 
miniſters from a ſhare in this counſel: And miniſters have 
been more than once known to put the advices, that they 
themſelves gave, in ſuch a manner on their maſter, that, in 
executing them, the kings have taken more care to ſhelter 
their miniſters, than to preſerve themſelves. 
Negotia- The king, upon his arrival at Holland, having affiſted at 
tions ſor the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, and given audience to ſe- 
_ a veral public miniſters, particularly to the envoy of Lorrain, 
10n Tea who notified to him the marriage of the duke his maſter, 
Aur, 6. with madamoiſelle, daughter of the duke of Orleans, he 
N. S. went to Loo, attended by the earls of Eſſex, Portland and 
Selkirk, and ſeveral other perſons of quality. He had not 
been long there, before he was waited upon by count Tallard 
the French ambaſſador, who had orders not to ſuffer him to 
cool upon the propoſal made by the French king to the earl of 
Portland, concerning the ſucceſſion of the crown of Spain; 
which overture king William had communicated to the lord 
chancellor Sommers before he left England. The French 
ambaſſador having preſſed him for an anſwer, the earl of 
Portland, by the king's order, wrote a letter to Mr. Secre- 
tary Vernon, wherein it was mentioned, that, count Tal- 
lard having declared, that an accommodation might be found 
in relation to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, the king had ſounded 
France upon the conditions ; which were in ſubſtance, that 
the electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould have the kingdom 
of Spain, the Indies, and the Low-Countries, and all that 
depended upon the Spaniſh dominions, except Naples and 
Sicily, Sardinia, the provinces of Guipuſcoa on this fide of 
the Pyrences, Fontarabia, and St. Sebaſtian, Final, and the 
places in Tuſcany, of which Spain ſtood poſſeſſed; in con- 
ſideration of which, France was abſolutely to renounce the 
right, which it pretended to the ſucceſhon of Spain. And 
as for Milan, it was to be given to the archduke Charles, the 
emperor's ſecond fon. | 
At the ſame time the king himſelf ſent the following letter 
to the lord chancellor Sommers : 


. 1 T Imparted to you, before I left England, that in France 


letter to there was en preſſed to my lord Portland ſome inclination 
| | | * 26 
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« to come to an agreement with us, concerning the ſuc- 1698. 
« ceſſion of the king of Spain; ſince which count Tallard ——= 
e has mentioned it to me, and his made ſuch propoſitions, the lord 
« the particulars of which my lord Portland will write to mmers. 
« Vernon, to whom I have given orders not to communi- Aug. 15. 
„ cate them to any other beſides yourſelf, and to leave to 

* your judgment to whom elſe you would think proper to 

impart them ; to the end that I might know your opinion 

upon ſo important an affair, and which requires the 

* greateſt ſecrecy. If it be fit this negotiation ſhould be car- 

6 ried on, there is no time to be loſt, and you will ſend me 

e the full powers under the great ſeal, with the names in 
blank to treat with count Tallard. I believe this may be 

done ſecretly, that none but you and Vernon, and thoſe to 

*© whom you ſhall have communicated it, may have knowledge 

* of it, ſo that the clerks, who are to write the warrant and 

c the full powers, may not know what it is. According to 

all intelligence, the king of Spain cannot outlive the month 

e of October, and the leaſt accident may carry him off every 

& day. I received yeſterday your letter of the 9th. Since my 

lord Wharton cannot at this time leave England, I mult 

& think of ſome other to ſend ambaſſador to Spain; if you 

* can think of any one proper, let me know it, and be al- 

« ways aſſured of my friendſhip.” 
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Mr. Secretary Vernon having ſent the earl of Portland's 
letter to the lord Sommers, who was then at Tunbridge for 
the benefit of the waters, the chancellor immediately return- 
ed the letter to Mr. Vernon, and deſired him to communicate 
the contents of it to the earl of Orford, Mr. Mountague, and 
the duke of Shrewſbury ; which he thought the beit way 
of executing the king's commands; at the fame time let- 

ing them know, how ſtrictly his majeſty required, that it 
* ſhouijd remain an abſo'ute ſecret,” which caution made 
Mr. Vernon impart it to the duke of Shrewſbury only, as 
he afterwards acquainted my lord Sommers. | 
Some time after Mr, Mountague and Mr. Secretary Vernon 
going down to Tunbridge, the lord chancellor and they de- 


= * 
bated this important affair; and his lordſhip wrote a letter to 


the king, dated the 28th of Augauſt, acquainting him with 
the 1ciult of their conſultation . But, before this letter 
| reached 


j * The lord Sammer's letter wa: as follows: 
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SIR, 

« Having your majeſty's per- 
miſſin to try if the waters 
would contribute to the re- 
eftabliſhment of my health, I 
was juſt got to this: place 
when I had the bonour of 
your commands. I thought 
the beſt way of executin 
them would be to communi- 
cate to my lord Orford, Mr. 
Mountague, and the duke of 
Shrewſbury (who, before 1 
left London, had agreed up- 
on a meeting about that time) 
the ſubjeQ of my lord Port- 
land's letter, at the ſame time 
letting them know how ftrict- 
ly your majeſty required, that 
it ſhould remain an abſolute 


ſecret. | 
„ Since that time Mr. Moun- 


tague and Mr. Secietaty are 
come down hither ; and upon 
the whole diſcourſe three 
things have principally oc- 
curred, to be humbly ſug- 
geſted to your majeſty. 
« Firſt, That the entertain- 
ing a propoſal of this nature 
ſeems to be attended with 
very many ill conſequences, 
if the French did not act a 
ſincere part; but we were 
ſoon at eaſe, as to any ap- 
rehenſion of this ſort, being 
Fully aſſured your majeſty 
would not act but with the 
utmoſt nicety, in an affair 
wherein the glory and ſafety 
of Europe were fo highly 
concerned, 
The ſecond thing conſider- 
ed was the very ill proſpect 
of what was like to happen 
upon the death of the king 
of Spain, in caſe nothing 
I 


ce 


40 


reached the king, the firſt treaty of partition was ſigned. 
The perſons, commiſſioned by king William, were the earl 


of 


was done previouſly towards 
the providing againſt that ac- 
cident, which ſeemed pro- 
bably to be very near: the 
king of France having fo 
great a force in ſuch a readi- 
neſs, that he was in a con- 
dition to take poſſeſſion of 
Spain, before any other prince 
could be able to make a 
ſtand. Your majeſty is the 
beſt judge whether this be the 
caſe, who are ſo perfectly in- 
formed of the circumſtances 
of parts abroad. 

* But, ſo far as relates to 
England, it would be want 
of duty not to give your 
majeſty this clear account, 
that there is a deadneſs and 
want of ſpirit in the nation, 
univerſally ſo, as not at all to 
be diſpoſed to the thought of 
entering into a new war, and 
that they ſeem to be tired out 
with taxes to a degree, be- 
yond what was diſcerned, till 
it appeared open the occaſion 
of the late elections; this is 
the truth of the fact, upon 
which your majeſty will deter- 
mine what reſolutions are 
proper to be taken. 
„That which remained was 
the conſideration what would 
be the condition of Europe, 
if the propoſal toak place 
Of this we thought ourſelves 
little capable of judging ; but 
it ſeemed, that, if Sicily was 
in the French hands, they 


will be entirely maſters of Þ 


the Levant trade; that if 
my were poſleſſed of Final, 
an 


thoſe other ſea-ports on ; 


that ſide, whereby 


would be entirely ſhut out 


Milan Þ 


« from 


— rang toes: 


% from relief by ſea, or any 
other commerce, that duchy 
would be of little ſighification 
in the hands of any prince; 
** and that, if the king of 
France had poſſeſſion of that 
« part of Guipuſcoa, which is 
mentioned in the propoſal, 
4 beſides the ports he would 
« have in the ocean, it does 
« ſeem he would have as eaſy a 
« way of invading Spain on 
„ that ſide; as he now has on 
« the fide of Catalonia. 

But it is not to be hoped, 
© that France will quit ol by 
e tences to ſo great a ſucceſſion, 
« without conſiderable advan- 
« tages; and that we are all 
aſſured, your majeſty will re- 
% duce the terms as low as can 
« be done, and make them, as 
far as is poſſible in the preſent 
eircumſtances of things, ſuch 
« as may be ſome foundation 
* for the future quiet of Chriſt- 
* endomz which all your ſub- 
jects cannot but be convinced 
is your true aim. If it could 
** be brought to paſs that Eng- 
* land might be ſome way a 
* gainer by this tranſaction, 
« whether it was by the elec- 
* tor of Bavaria, (who is the 
** gainer by your majeſty's in- 
*« rerpoſition in this treaty) his 
coming to an agreement to 
et us into ſome trade to the 
*« Spaniſh plantations, or in any 
«© other manner, it would won- 
© derfully endear your majeſty 
« to your Engliſh ſubjects. 

&« [t does not appear, in caſe 
* this negoriation ſhould pro- 
„ ceed, what is to be done on 
your part, in order to make 
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of Portland and fir Joſeph Williamſon, who was afterwards 
winked at when this affair came under the conſideration 


* it take place: whether any 
„more be required than the 
4 Engliſh and Dutch ſhould fir 
&« {till, and France itſelf to fee 
20 N If that be ſo, 
What ſecurity t to be ex- 
** pefted, that 1. our being 
« neuters, the French be ſuc- 
* cels ful, they will conſine them- 
ſelves to the terms of the trea- 
<« ty, and not attempt to make 
* further advantages of their 
an ſucceſs ? | 
« I humbly beg your ma- 
« jeſty's pardon that theſe 
thoughts are ſo ill put toge- 
* ther: theſe waters are known 
„to diſcompoſe and diſturb the 


head, ſo as almoſt totally to 


diſable one from writing. 
« ſhould be extremely troubled, 
if my abſence from London 
has delayed the diſpatch of 
the commiſſion one day. You 
© will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
that two perſons (as the com- 
miſſion 1s drawn) muſt be 
named in it, but the powers 
«© may be executed by either of 
them. I ſuppoſe your ma- 
« jeſty will not think it proper 
to name commiſſioners that 
* are not Engliſh, or natura- 
% lized, in an affair of this na- 
* ture. 
I pray God give your ma- 
jeſty honour and ſucceſe, in all 
„your undertakings. I am, 
with the utmoſt duty and re · 
66 ſpect, | 
«STR; 

*« Your majeſty's 

* mo! dutiful and 

«« moſt obedient 


** \ubjc& and ſervant.” 
P. S. The 
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the parliament, while the lord Sommers for his faithful ad- 
vice was impeached. By this treaty it was agreed: 


I. That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be confirmed. 

II. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the king of 
Spain's health, and for preſerving the public peace, in caſe 
the ſaid prince ſhould die without iſſue, the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, with the places then depending upon the 
Spaniſh monarchy, ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or the 
adjacent iſlands, comprehended under the name of Santo Ste- 
phano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, 'Telamone, Portolongo, 


Piombino, the marquiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſ- 


coa, particularly the towns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian, 
and eſpecially the Port Paſſage; and likewiſe all places on the 
French fide of the Pyrenees, or the other mountains of Na- 
varre, Alava, or Biſcay, on the other fide of the province of 
Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips and gallies, and other appur- 
tenances belonging to the gallies, ſhould be given to the 
Dauphin, in conſideration of his right. 

III. That the crown of Spain, and the other kingdoms 
and places both within and without Europe, ſhould deſcend 
to the electoral prince of Bavaria, of whom his father, the 
elector, was to be a guardian and adminiſtrator till he came 
of age. | | 

IV. That the duchy of Milan ſhould be reſtored and al- 
lotted to archduke Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon. | 


This treaty was to be communicated to the emperor and 
the elector of Bavaria by king William and the ſtates-gene- 
ral; and, if they did not agree to it, then the proportion of 
the party not agreeing ſhould remain in ſequeſtration, *till 
things could be brought to an accommodation : and in caſe 
the electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould come to inherit his 
ſhare, and yet die before his father without iſſue, the elector 
was to ſucceed him in thoſe dominions, and his heir after 
him. The duchy of Milan likewiſe, upon the archduke's 
refuſal to accept it, was to be ſequeſtred to, and governed by 
the prince of Vaudemont, and after him by his ſon, prince 
Charles of Vaudemont. 

Whilſt the French king was negotiating the treaty of 


of France partition, the marquis d'Harcourt, his ambaſſador in Spain, 


in Spain. 


P.S. The commiſſion is wrote ner, that no creature has the 
by Mr. Secretary, and I have leaſt knowledge of the thing, 
had it ſealed in ſuch a man- beſides the perions named. 


was 
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was playing another ſort of game at Madrid. The queen of 
Spain, who was nearly related to the king of the Romane, 
and conſequently intirely in the intereſt of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, foreſeeing the deſigns of the French king, had early con- 
certed meaſures with count d' Harrach, the Imperial miniſter, 
to diſappoint them, She had not only got her creatures into 
the council, but likewiſe procured the viceroyalty of Cata- 
Jonia to be beſtowed on the prince of Heſſe d'Armſtadt, and 
the government of Milan on prince Vaudemont, who had 
both upon many occaſions ſignalig ed their zeal for the German 
intereſt, It was propoſed to make prince Eugene Viceroy 
of Navarre; but the oppoſition that met with in the Spaniſh 
councils, not only prevented it, but gave too plain indica- 
tions of the influence of France in the council of Spain. 
'The Yuke of Medina Celi was now viceroy. of Naples, and 
it was thought adviſeable to continue him there, by reaſon of 
his being one of the moſt conſiderable grandees of Spain, and 
moſt beloved of the people, and who conſtantly might ob- 
ſtruct the deſigns of the German party, if he came home diſ- 
guſted. This was the ſituation of the Spaniſh affairs, when 
the French ambaſſador arrived at Madrid. His inſtructions 
were, if he ſaw no poſſibility to get the ſucceſſion of that 
kingdom ſettled upon one of the Dauphin's ſons, he ſhould 
endeavour at leaſt to hinder it from devolving on any of the 
emperor's children, on whom it was ſettled by the will 
of Philip IV. the king of Spain's father. To add weight 
to the ambaſſador's inſtances, and awe the Spaniards into a 
compliance, he cauſed ſixty thouſand of his beſt troops to file 
off towards the frontiers of Catalonia and Navarre, and fent 
a conſiderable number of his ſhips of war and gallies into 
ſeveral ports of Spain. The marquis d'Harcourt followed 
his inſtructions with great application. He told thoſe whom 
he found inclinable to act in concert with him in ſo important 
an affair, that Philip IV. had exerted his power too far, in 
diſpoling of his crown againſt the laws of nature and the 
conſtitution of the realm. That the ſucceſſion lawfully be- 
longed to his daughter's children, and not to his relations 
four degrees removed. That the dauphin, ſon to Maria 
Thereſa the preſent king of Spain's ſiſter, had three ſons: 
and, if the Spaniards would fix their eyes upon the ſecond of 
them, the duke of Anjou, to be their king, he being ſtil! 
as pliable as wax, they might eaſily mould him to the cu 
toms and manners of their country: that, if they were avere 
to this overture, the electoral prince of Bavaria being grand- 
ſon of a daughter of Spain, the king of France would rather 
approve 
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approve of him to ſucceed in the Spaniſh monarchy, than 
any of the emperor's children; unleſs, as the Poles had done, 
to cut off the pretenſions of foreign princes, they would 


chuſe a ſovereign among themſelves; in which the king of 


France would protect them, fince he never intended to unite 
Spain to his own kingdom, but only to keep it from falling 
into the hands of the houſe. of Auftria, which was already 
grown too powerful by the late conqueſts in ee The 


favour of the emperor, ſoon diſcovered his F and 
therefore, under pretence that the air of Madrid was preju- 


%% ELEC. 


Harcourt quickly penetrated into the deſign of the 0 
journey, and judged very rightly, that, being there ſole miſ- 
uy 


enſion by count Harrach's being no more to be {een at Ma- 
drid ; and, ſuppoſing he was gone to Toledo, he went im- 
mediately thither himſelf, under pretence of a memorial, 
which he pretended to have received from his maſter, with 
poſitive orders not to communicate it to any beſides his ca- 


tholic majeſty. The queen was extremely ſurprized at the 


unexpected arrival of the French ambaſſador, and cauſed the 
king to acquaint him, that he had left the cardinal of Cor- 
duba (one of the queen's creatures) at Madrid, to take care 
of foreign affairs, during his abſence, to whom he might 
have communicated his memorial, and that he only came 
thither to recover his health, and-not to trouble himſelf with 
buſineſs, This pretended memorial was, it ſeems, to offer 
to the king of Spain the French king's aſſiſtance to raiſe the 
fege of Ceuta, which the queen was too wiſe to let the king 
accept, ſince by that means the French would have got, what 
the was endeavouring to prevent, a footing and intereſt in 
Spain. Harcourt, after this unſucceſsful journey, bethought 
himſelf of another ſtratagem, and, being returned to Madrid, 
ſo powerfully worked upon the ambition of cardinal Porto- 

carrero, that he engaged him in the intereſt of France. 
While theſe things paſt in Spain, the French were not 
leſs buſy to ſtrengthen themſelves, by an alliance with the 
crown of Sweden, which at length was concluded at Stock- 
holm on the ninth of July. It was declared in the ſecond 
article, that “ that the am and intention of this treaty was 
to 
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© to preſerve and ſecure the common peace by ſuch means, 
as ſhould be judged moſt proper and convenient.” 

In this manner did the French king amuſe the foreign 
courts. with his pretended endeavours to preſerve the tran- 


quility of Europe, when he was meditating how to break it, 
upon the firſt news of the king of Spain' s death, which was 
hourly expected at the court of France. For, to ſay nothing 
of the motions of his land and naval forces, already men- 
tioned, he cauſed a great camp to be formed at Compeigne, 
the pretence of which was to inſtruct the duke of Burgundy 
in the art of war; but which gave no ſmall umbrage to the 
neighbouring princes and ſtates, who looked upon it as de- 
ſigned to make a ſudden irruption into the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. However, the unexpected recovery of the king of 
Spain's health, as it diſappointed the hopes of the French king, 
ſo it diſpelled the fears of the reſt, at leaſt for this year. 

King William having made a viſit to the duke of Zell, it 
gave the court of France as much uneaſineſs as the camp at 
Compeigne gave the allies, though it is certain, the king's 
chief view was to cement the union of the princes of Ger- 
many by a match between the king of the Romans and the 
princeſs of Hanover, which was now agreed on, and ſoon 
after compleated; and by removing the apprehenſions, 
which ſome members of the empire were under, of the 


growing power of the emperor; which the king did effec- 


tually, in concert with the ſtates-genera:, by putting a ſtop 
to the Hungarian war, which had continued for above fifteen 
years. The armies on both ſides were indeed conſiderable in 
number and ſtrength this ſummer ; but yet there ſeemed no 
great diſpoſition in either for action, but rather an inclina- 
tion in the contending parties to ſet up a treaty under the me- 
diation of the lord Paget, the Engliſh, and Mr. Colliers the 
Dutch ambaflador ; who towards the middle of Auguſt ar- 
rived in the Turkiſh camp near Belgrade, and by their good 
offices the place of conference was agreed upon to be between 
Peterwaradin and Salankemen ; the emperor's and the confe- 
derate miniſters being to reſide at Carlowitz, the ſultan's at 
dalankemen, and the mediators between the two places. It 
was on the ſeventh of November whea the mediators deli- 
vered to the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries the preliminary arti- 
cles, which were in ſubſtance, that each party ſhould retain 
what he poſſeſſed. And the five following days were ſpent 
in preparing matters, upon which they were to enter inte 
conference. And now there aroſe a great diſpuse about pre- 


cedency. 
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1698, cedency. The Turks infiſted upon the firſt place, which was 
claimed by the emperor's ambaſſadors, next to whom the 
The Ot Poliſh plenipotentiary demanded to fit ; which was refuſed 
roman by the Ruſſian and all the reſt, except the Venetian, who 
Hiſt. inſiſted upon the ſeat next to the Engliſh. This diſpute had 
Pp. 426. like to have had very ill conſequences, if Maurocordato, one 
of the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries, had not found out the follow- 

ing expedient. He propoſed the erecting of a round building, 
with as many doors as there were ambaſſadors, each door 
looking towards the country from whence they ſeverally 
came, and that tents ſhould be placed round the building, 
from whence on the firſt day of conference, the ambaſſadors 
ſhould come forth with an equal pace, and enter the room, all 

at the ſame time. and, ſaluting one another, take the ſeat next to 
them, The mediators ſecretaries, and thoſe of the Imperial am- | 
baſly, were placed behind; and the Turkiſh ſecretary ſate down E: 
before the floor. The conference was opened with the pro- * 4 
nouncing of theſe words, God grant an happy peace, and W 
laſted from half. an hour after ten till three in the afternoon, = 
when the mediators and plenipotentiaries went out in the FF 
ſame order, as they entered. The conferences were renewed y 

in the fame manner the three ſucceſſive days with good ſuc- 18 


. ceſs. But ſome debates ariſing about the giving up of Teckely 
and the holy ſepulchre, the diſmantling of Caminieck, and EE: 
the ſurrendering of another place upon the Black Sea ; beſides EVE 
the quitting of Azoph to the Muſcovites ; and chiefly about ſe 
the regulation of the limits between the two empires and the 5 
Venetian and Turkiſh territories ; the plenipotentiaries ſent 4 
expreſſes to their reſpective maſters, which waſted a great deal = 
of time. However, at length the Imperialiſts and Poles con- n 
cluded their part of the treaty, on the 26th of January 1 . 
1698-9, arid perhaps would have done it ſooner, but in ſome | 
| fort of compliance with the Venetian, who did not ſign © 
theirs till the middle of the next month. As for the articles be- 1 
tween the czar of Muſcovy and the ſultan, they contained W 
only a truce for two years, and ſo were ſoon agreed upon FL 
and ſigned, on the 25th of December 1698, By this peace FB. 
| the emperor preſerved his late acquiſitions, and greatly en- 44 
| | larged his territorics. The Poles had the important place of |. 
| Caminieck reſtored to them with other advantages: the Muſ- ÞF* 
11 covites were gainers by the keeping of Azoph. And the 44 
| Venetians had all the Morea, and ſeveral fortreſſes in Dal- 1 4 
1 matia, yielded up to them: ſo that it was computed, that 
; | the Turks loſt the beſt half of their dominions in Europe. Þ* « 
11 Thus the long war between the emperor and the Turks, 144 
| which 3 « 
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tie parliament being met three days aſter, and the commons 
having choſen fir Thomas Littleton for their ſpeaker, the 
- ſeſſion was opened by the king with the following ſpeech : | 


I 60 | 
5 (0 " 


* honour and happineſs of the kingdom; and that, is all I ſpeech to 


EIn order to this, two things principally ſeem to require parlia- 
17 your conſideration. Wo 
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riſhing of trade, the ſupporting of credit, and the quiet of 
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which had brought both ſides by turns very near the laſt ex- 2698. 
tremities, was at laſt concluded by the direction and media- — 
tion of the king of England. | Ree; Wh OED 
By this time the new king of Poland having brought the 
cardinal primate, who had all along adhered to the prince of 
Conti, to acknowledge his title, and compoſed the troubles 
of Lithuania, an univerſal peace ſeemed now to be ſettled 
throughout Chriſtendom. ME 
There was now a parliament choſen, and the elections A new 
ſell generally on men, who were in the intereſts of the go- parlia- 
vernment. Many of them had indeed ſome popular no- ment. 
tions, which they had imbibed under a bad government, Burnet. 
and thought they ought- to keep them under a good one. 
So that thoſe who wiſhed well to the public, apprehended 
great difficulties in managing them. The king himſelf 
did not ſeem to lay this to heart ſo much as was fitting. 
He ftaid, long beyond ſea; and croſs winds hindered his re- 
turn to England ſo ſoon as he had intended; upon which the 
parliament was prorogued for ſome weeks aſter the members 
were come up. Even this ſoured their ſpirits, and had too 
great a ſhare in the ill humour, that appeared among them. 
The king arrived in England, the 3d of December; and, 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


Have no douht but, you are met together with hearts The 
fully : diſpoſed to do what is neceſſary for the ſafety, king's 


„The one is, what ſtrength ought to be maintained at Pr. II. 

e ſea, and what force kept up at land for this year, All, III. 91. x 
e that 1 ſhall obſerve to you on this head, is, that the flou- 
« the people's, minds at home, will depend upon the opinion 
e they have of their ſecurity. And, to preſerve to Eng- 
« land. the weight and influence it has, at preſent, on the 
* councils, and affairs abroad, it will be requiſite, Europe 
% ſhould ſee, you will not be wanting to yourſelves. 

„The ſecond thing I ſhall: mention to you, as of great 
* conſequence, is the making ſome ſarther progre's. towards 
« a diſcharging the debts which the nation has. contraRted, by 


— 


« reaſon of the long and expenſive war. In this the public 
Vol. II. | G 8 | | in- 


| 
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8. „ intereſt, as well as juſtice, is concerned; and I think an 
« Engliſh parliament can never make ſuch a miſtake, as not 
« to hold ſacred all parliamentary engagements. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I do earneſtly recommend theſe things to you, that you 


ie may provide ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall judge necellary for 


e theſe ſeveral occaſions. 


diminiſh 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


« J think it would be happy, if ſome effectual expedient 
c could be found for employing the poor, which might tend 
« to the great increaſe of our manufactures, as well as re- 


* move a heavy burden from the people. 


« [ hope alſo you will employ your thoughts about ſome 
<< good bills for the advancement of trade, and for the future 


% diſcouragement of vice and profaneneſs. 


« The things I have mentioned to you being of common 
concern, I cannot but hope for unanimity and diſpatch.” 


It appears by this ſpeech, how neceſſary the king thought 
to keep up a good naval and land-fo:ce, For though he had 


taken meaſures to ſecure the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and preſerve 
dhe tranquillity of Europe; yet he was apprehenſive that, it 


England was entirely diſarmed, it would be too great 2 
temptation to the ambition of France, to break through all 
treaties and engagements, in order to invade the monarchy 
of Spain. But the commons were ſo far from being of the 
| king's mind, that they highly reſented his keeping up an 


army beyond the votes of the laſt parliament, without duly 


conſidering the occaſion for his ſo doing; and this reſent- 
ment was increaſed by the king's own management in the 
affair. The miniſters repreſented to him, that they would 
carry the keeping up a land force of ten or twelve thouſand, 
but that they could not carry it further. He faid, ſo ſmall 
a number was as good as none at all; therefore he would not 
authorize them to propoſe it. On the other hand, they 
thought they ſhould loſe their credit with their beſt friends, if 


they ventured to ſpeak of a greater number. So that, when 


the houſe of commons took up the debate, the miniſtry 


were filent, and propoſed no number; upon which thoſe, if 
| who were in the contrary intereſt, named ſeven thouſand men; 
and accordingly it was reſolved, * That all the land- forces 


of England, in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven thouſand 
7 4 . + % * 4 » N 60 men 
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1c men (and thoſe conſiſting of his majeſty's natural born 1698. 
tc ſubjects) be forthwith paid and diſbanded ; and that all the 
& forces in Ireland exceeding twelve thouſand men (and thoſe pr. H. C. 
natural born ſubjects, to be maintained by that kingdom) III. 92. 
be likewiſe forthwith diſbanded.” They ordered a bill to 

be brought in upon theſe reſolutions, which was eagerly pur- 

ſued, and ſoon brought to perfection. This gave the king 

great uneaſineſs; for by theſe reſolutions, not only the army 

was to be reduced to an inconſiderable number, but that 
number was to conſiſt of natural born ſubjects, by which 


Bart A 


e 


| 

means the Dutch guards (of whom the king was entirely | 

fond) were to be ſent away, as well as the regiments of the | 

. | French refugees were to be caſhicred. The king ſeemed not | 

' only to lay this much to heart, but even to kak under it. | 

; He tried all that was poſſible to ſtruggle againſt it, when it | 

was too late; it not being ſo eaſy to recover things in an 

6 aſter- game, as it was to have prevented this miſunderſtand- | 
; ing, which was like to ariſe between him and his parliament, 
It was ſurmiſed, that he was reſolved not to paſs the bill, but 


\F that he would abandon the government, rather than hold it 
with a force, that was too (mall to preſerve and protect it. Vet 
' _this was conſidered only as a threatening, fo that little regard 
was had to it. However it appears from an original letter of 
the lord chancellor Sommers to the duke of Shrewſbury, . 
that the king had actually formed ſuch a deſign ; from which The kn 
no remonſtrances, which that lord could then uſe, could pre- Ives 
vail on him to deſiſt. For his majeſty was refolved to go to bindon 
parliament, on the -4th of January, and to make the fol- the go- 


_ vernment- 


lowing ſpeech : 


= 1 Came to chis kingdom, at the deſire of this nation, to 
A4 (aye it from ruin, and to preſerve your religion, your 
e ** Jaws, and liberties ; and for that end I have been obliged 


which, by the grace of God, and the bravery 


% to maintain a long and burdenſome war for this kingdom; 
| of this na- 
e tion, is at preſent ended in a good peace; under which 
«you may live happily. and in quiet, provided you will con- 
tribute to your own ſecurity, in the manner I had recom- 


_* mended to you at the opening of the ſeſſions. But ſeeing, 


to the contrary, that you have ſo little regard to my ad- 
* vice, and that you take no manner of care of your own 
* ſecurity, and that you expoſe yourſelves to evident ruin, 
by diveſting yourſelves of the only means for your defence, 
it would not be juft nor reaſonable, that I ſhould be wit- 


** neſs of your ruin, not being able to do any thing of my- 
| ö 3 06 8 2 F «6 ſelf, 
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« ſelf, it not being in my power to defend and protect you, 
© which was the ul view Thad in coming into this coun- 
ce try. Therefore, I am obliged to recommend to you to 
« chuſe and name to me ſuch perſons, as you ſhall judge 
„ molt proper, to whom I may leave the adminiſtration of 
«the government in my abſence; aſſuring you, that, though 


'<« am at preſent forced to withdraw my ſelf out of the king- 


dom, I ſhall always preſerve the ſame inclination to its 


* advantages and proſperity. And when J can judge, that 


© my preſence will be neceſſary for your defence, I ſhall be 
6 ready to return, and aber myſelf for your ſecurity, as 1 
„have formerly done; befeeching the great God to bleſs 
your deliberations, and to inſpire you with all that is ne- 
ceſſary for the good and welfare of the kingdom.“ 

By what means the king was diverted from executing this 
reſolution, does not appear ; but the' bill for reducing the ar- 
my paſſed with ſome oppoſition in the houſe of commons; 
and in the houſe of lords a feeble attempt was made againſt it, 
but this was rather a reproach than a ſervice to the govern- 


ment, it being faintly made, and ill defended, When the 
bill was ready, the king came, on the firſt of February, to 
the houſe of lords, and, inſtead of the foregoing ſpeech, made 
that which follows; wherein, he ſhews his reaſons'for paſſing 
the diſbanding bill, and at the ſame time expoſtulates a little 


4 


upon the hardſhip of it ®, 


3 * lords and gentlemen, | 

4 AM come to paſs the Bill for diſbanding the army, 

«< as ſoon as I underſtood it was ready for me. 
„Though in our preſent circumſtances there appears 


* great hazard in breaking ſuch a number of the troops; 
and though I might think myſelf unkindly uſed, that thoſe 


« guards Who came over with me to your aſſiſtance, and 
f | | your ] 
have conſtantly attended me in all the actions, wherein J 
e have been engaged, ſhould be removed from me] yet it is 


„ my fixed opinion, that nothing can be ſo fatal to us, as that 
any diſtruſt or jealouſy ſhould ariſe between me and my peo- 
ple, which I muſt own would have been very unexpected, 
after what I have undertaken, ventured, and acted for the 
reſtoring and ſecuring of their liberties  _ © z 
have thus plainly told you the only reaſon, which bas 


induced me to pals this bill; and now I think myſelf 


d The title of the bill was, An act for granting an aid cf 4 


$00,0001. for. the effectual diſbanding of the army. ' - 
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« Tt is therefore incumbent upon you to take this matter 


2 « into your ſerious conſideration, and effeCtually to provide 
2 <« ſuch a ſtrength, as is necellary for the ſafety of the king- 
e dom, and the preſervation of, the peace, which God has 
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et obliged, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in me, and for 1698-9. 
A « my own juſtification, that no ill conſequences may lie at 
e my door, to tell you as plainly my judgment that the na- 
c tion is left too much expoſcd. 


hough the commons could not be diverted from their pur- Addreſs of 


| poſe, by the king's reaſons for paſſing the bill, nor by his the com- 


repreſentation of the dangerous conſequences of it, they pre- mons up- 
ſented however an addreſs of thanks, ſetting, forth, * How on it. 


run, in reſcuing them from popery and arbitrary power, 
ce reſtoring their liberties, and giving peace and quiet to all 


4 Chriſtendom: they returned him their moſt hearty thanks 


* for his moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he had expreſſed 


*« ſo great a regard for the good will and affection of his peo- 
ple, and had given ſo undeniable proof of his readineſs to 
„ comply. with the deſires of his parliament, And, as his 
«majeſty had ſhewn a molt tender and fatherly concern for 
the ſecurity and ſafety of his people, ſo they aſſured him, 
ec that he ſhould never have reaſon to think the commons 
„ were undutiful or unkind to him, but that they would up- 
le 
40 


40 


on all occaſions ſtand by and affift him in the preſerva- 
tion of his ſacred perſon, and ſupport of his government, 
againſt all his enemies whatſoever.” His majeſty, in an- 


ſwer to this, told them, That he took their addreſs very. 


* kindly : that he was fully ſatisfied of their duty and affection, 


tc and had no doubt but they would always act in the manner 


they had expreſſed upon this occaſion. 


4 ſenſible they were of the difficulties he had undertaken, Feb. 4. 
* and the labours he had ſuſtained, and the hazards he had 


The lords alſo preſented an addreſs of thanks for the diſ. 444 


Sanding act, and for the gracious expreſſions in his ſpecch, of the 


* ariſe between his majeſty and his people: as likewiſe for 


ze his care and concern for the ſafety of the kingdom, upon 


all occaſions; aſſuring his majeſty, that at all times, for 


e the ſafety of the kingdom, and the preſervation of the 


peace, which God has given them, they would aſſiſt and 


defend his majeſty againſt all his enemies both at home and 
abroad.“ | 


6g 3 The 


0 That it was his majeſty's fixed opinion, that nothing could lords. 
K beſa fatal to them, as that any diſtruſt or jealouſy ſhould 
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The king thanked the lords for their addreſs ; and, find- 
ing that both houſes concurred in the ſame opinion as to the 
diſbanding of the army, he gave effectual orders'for reducing 
it to the number of ſeven thouſand men, to be maintained in 
England, under the name of guards and garriſons. But, 
by reaſon that cavalry is more ſerviceable upon any ſudden 
exigency, than infantry, the king took care, that, of theſe 
ſeven thouſand, four thouſand: were horſe and dragoons, and 
three thouſand were foot. The bodies were alſo reduced to 
ſo ſmall a number of ſoldiers, that it was ſaid, we had now 
an army of officers ; but this model was much approved by 
pope judges as the beſt, into which ſo ſmall a number could 
ave been brought, | | 

This great reform gave the king much concern; but what 
touched him very ſenſibly was the neceſſity he was under of 
ſending away his Dutch 2 a regiment, which had faith- 
fully attended his perſon from his earlieſt years, followed his 
fortune every where, and to which, beſides innumerable 
other ſignal ſervices, he owed his victory at the famoons battle 
of the Boyne. With theſe the king had the utmoſt regret 
to part; and therefore, as he hoped the paſſing the diſband- 
ing- act had ſoftened their minds, he made an attempt for 
keeping theſe 2 by ſending the lord Ranelagh with the 
following meſlage to the commons, all of his own hand- 
writing: | 


« William R. | 
« His majeſty is pleaſed to let the houſe know, that the 
« neceſſary preparations are mide ſor tranſporting the 


& conſideration to him, the houſe be diſpoſed to find a way 


cc 7 3 . . 2 F . : 
March 18, for continuing them longer in his ſervice, warn his ma 


Pr. H. 
III. 99. 
The an- 


C.“ jeſty would take very kindly,” 


Upon reading this meſſage, the queſtion was put, that 1 


ſwer of day be appointed to conſider of it; but it was carried in the 
the com- negative, and reſolved, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 


mons. 


March 24. 


his majeſty, repreſenting the reaſons, why the houſe could no: 
comply with his meſſage. The addreſs was accordingly de- 
ſivered, wherein they repreſented, 4+ That the paſſing the 
& late act for diſbanding the army gave great ſatisfaction to 
the ſubjects ;' and his majeſty's readineſs to comply with 
the punctual execution of it would prevent all occaſions 0 
* 6iftrult and jealouſy between him and his people, Thi 


guards, who came with him into England; and that he 
intends to ſend them away immediately, unleſs, out of 
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« jt was an unſpeakable grief to them, that his majeſty 1698-9, - 


c ſhould be adviſed to propoſe any thing in his meſlage, to 
« which they could not conſent with due regard to that con- 


e ſtitution, which his majeſty came over to reſtore, and had 


“ ſo often expoſed his royal perſon to preſerve; and did in 


< his gracious declaration promiſe, that all thoſe foreign 


« forces, which came over with him, ſhould be ſent back. 
4 That in duty therefore to his majeſty, and to diſcharge 


te the truſt repoſed in them, they craved leave to lay before 
« his majeſty, that nothing conduceth more to the happineſs 
« and welfare of this kingdom, than an intire confidence be- 


e tween his majeſty and his people, which could no way be ſo 


« firmly eſtabliſhed, as by intruſting his ſacred perſon with 


c his own ſubjects, who had fo eminently ſignalized them- 
ce ſelves on all occaſions, during the late long and expenſive 
% War.“ 


— 


The E anſwer to this addreſs was as follows: „Gen- The 


« tlemen, 


came hither to reſtore the antient conſtitution king's re- 


6 of this government. I have had all poſſible regard to it ply. 


& fince my coming; and I am refolved, through the courſe 


« of my reign, to endeavour to preſerve it intire in all the 


« parts of it. J have a full confidence in the affections 


« of my people, and I am well aſſured they have the fame. 


« in me; and | will never give them juſt cauſe to alter this 
© opinion. | | 

As to my ſubjects, who ſerved during the war, I am 
C an eye-witneſs of their bravery, and of their zeal for my 
«« perſon and government; and | hive not been wanting to 
<«. expreſs my ſenſe of this to my parliaments, as well as up- 
% on other occaſions, I have all the reaſon to truſt and 


= rely upon them, that a prince can have; and I am ſatisfied. 


there is not one man among them capable of entertaining 
&« a thought, that what was propoſed in my meſlage, pro- 
e ceeded from any diſtruſt of them. 

« It ſhall be my ſtudy, to the utmoſt of my power, to 
© perform the part of a juſt and a good king; and, as I 
« will ever. be ſtrictly and nicely careful of obſerving my 
e promiſes to my ſubjects, fo I will not doubt of their ten- 
der regards to me.“ | 

But this anſwer could not move the commons from their 
reſolutions ; ſo that the Dutch guards were ſoon after ſhipped 
off for Holland *. | 


8 9. la 

The king writ the ſollowing Kenſington, Jan. 27, 1698. 

letter to the earl of Galway, a I received ſome days ago a 

little before this. letter from you without _ Of 
Whic 
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1698-9; In cartying theſe points, many hard things were ſaid agalnſt 
"Yin Court, — againſt the king himſelf, It was ſuggeſted, 
The party that he loved not the nation ; that he was on the reſerve 
oppoſed with all Engliſhmen, and ſhewed no confidence in them; 
the king but that, as ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament was over, he 
with great went immediately to Holland. And it was ſaid, this was not 
bitterneſs. to look after the affairs of the ſtates, which had been more 
exeuſable ; but that he went thither to enjoy a lazy privacy 
at Loo, where, with a ſew favourites, he hunted and pafled 
away the ſummer in a way, that did not much ratfe his cha- 
racter. It is certain, the uſage, which his majeſty had met 
with of late, put his ſpirits too much on the fret; and he 


neither took care to diſguiſe 


which I ſee you are uneaſy at 
the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment here againſt the foreigners. 


I chin k you have too much cauſe 


to be ſo; though, as yet, no- 
thing has paſſed about you, and 
J have good reaſon to hope you 
will be leſt undiſturbed. At 
leaſt, you may be aſſured, I ſhall 
do my utmoſt, that nothing be 
done to vour prejudice; ſatisfied, 
as J am, with your conduct, and 


uſeful, as you are, for my ſer- 


vice. So yon may be ſure, that 
Iwill not recall you, unleſs I am 
forced to it, which I hope will 
not be the caſe. 
conceived, how people here are 
ſet againſt the foreigners. You 
will caſily judge on whom this 
reflegs. 1 defign very ſhortly 
to ſend into Ireland five regi- 
ments of ſoot, and two of horſe, 
and ſoon «iter. three more of 
foot, eight in all. I will fend 
you, in 2 few days, orders to 
diſtand Wolſey's regiment of 
horle, and nine regizuents of 
foot, intending' to keep only 
thoſe of Hanmer and Hamilton. 
I defign alſo, when the parlia- 
ment riſes, to ſend you your re- 
giment of horſe, ard the three 


French regiments, and perhaps ; 


It is not to be 


that, nor to overcome the ill 


Miramont's dragoons ; but that 
muſt be very ſecret, though I 
much fear my deſign is already 
ſuſpeted here. I am in doubt 
whether I ſhall ſend likewiſe in- 
to Ireland Eppinger's regiment. 
All this together would amount 
to eighteen battalions of foot, 
three regiments of horſe, and 
five of dragoons, reckoning Ep- 
pinger's for two ; and this would 
be ina manner agreeable to your 
project, and, according to my 
calculation, the expence no 
greater; but, if it ſhould be, 
{ſomething muſt be retrenched, 
of which I ſhould be glad to 
know your ſentiments. - Yau 
will eaſily perceive how neceſſa- 
ry it is, that all this be kept ſe- 
cret. I thought it re quiſite to 
give you early notice of my in- 
tention, that you might take 
your meaſures accordingly; mine 
muſt be regulated according as 
things go in the parliament, of 
which there is no being ſure, till 
the ſeſhon is over. There is a 
{pirit of ignorance and malice 
Page beyond conception. 
5 always aſſured of my friend- 
ip. 
4 WirLl1iankR. 


humour, 
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humour, which the manner of his deportment, rather than 1698.9. 
any juſt occaſion given by him, had raiſed in many againſt 
him. "Ts | het 
At the ſame time that the army was thus reduced, there 

was a large proviſion made for the ſea, greater than was 
thought neceſſary in a time of peace. Fifteen thouſand ſea- 
men, with a fleet proportioned to that number, was thought 
a neceſlary ſecurity, Lace we were made ſo weak by land. 

For the maintenance of this fleet, and for diſbanding the 

army, and other neceſſary occafions, a ſupply was granted 

of 1,434,015 1. to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the 

pound upon all lands, penſions, offices, and perſonal eſtates. 

One of the conſequences of diſbanding the army was a 

more viſible concourſe of the jacobites and papiſts about the A4dreſs 
town and court, in ſo bold and inſolent a manner, that the 28ainſt 
commons took notice of it; and, upon that occaſion, pre- Fi" 
ſented the following addreſs to the king on the 21ſt of Fe- bie! 
bruary : . 


* WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful' and loyal ſubjects, 
46 the commons in parliament aſſembled, having ob- 
“ ſerved the great concourſe to this city of papiſts and other 
% diſaffected perſons, who have not owned your majeſty to 
„ be lawful and rightful king of theſe realms, and the bold- 
neſs they aſſume from your majeſty's unexampled clemency, 
<« not only to keep horſes and arms contrary to law, but alſo 
5* to frequent all public places of reſort near your two houſes 
c of parliament, and even to approach your royal palaces, 
hereby they may have opportunities to perpetrate any 
«« wicked attempt againſt your royal perſon, on the ſafety 
« and preſervation whereof our. religion and liberties, and 
6 the peace and welfare, not al of theſe kingdoms but of 

all Europe, do in a very great meaſure depend. 
And having alſo conſidered the many plots and conſpi- 
à racies againſt your majeſty's perſon. and government, but 
* eſpecially the late horrid intended aſſaſſination, contrived 
* and carried on, not only by papifte (whoſe religion and 
« intereſt might lead them to it) but even by Gch, who at 
| their death (to the great ſcandal of our religion) prof. 
and owned themſelves to be members of the c urch of 
: England, which chiefly. (under God) owes its preſervation 
V and defence to your majeſty, and whoſe doctrines are di- 
N rectly oppoſite to all ſuch inhuman and treaſonable prac- 


6 tices, 
* &« And 
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« And having alſo certain information, that great num 


3 bers of popiſh prieſts and jeſuits, within this city and parts 


« adjacent, intrude themſelves into the preſence of ſick and 
« dying perſons, with deſign to prevail upon them, in their 
« weakneſs, to be reconciled to the church of Rome; and 
<« daily endeavour to pervert and ſeduce from their allegiance 
« your majeſty's good ſubjects, in poiſoning them with their 
« wicked and damnable doctrines and principles; and that 
« they have imported great quantities of popiſh books, and 
e keep ſchools to breed up and inſtruct children in the Ro- 
« miſh ſuperſtition and idolatry. 

« We therefore hold 0 obliged, for quieting the 
« minds of your good ſubjects, and in duty to your majeſty, 
« humbly to beſeech your majeſty, that you will be graci- 
« ouſly pleaſed (in order to ſuppreſs ſuch practices of the 
c“ reſtleſs and notorious enemies of your government) to 
<« jſſue out your royal proclamation for removing all papiſts 
« and others, who diſown your majeſty's government, from 
« the city of London and parts adjacent, according to the 
« Jaws; and that the laws may be put in execution againſt 
them in ſuch a manner, that their wicked deſigns may be 
« effectually diſappointed.” | | 


To this addreſs his majeſty made anſwer, ©** That he 
©« would take care, that the Jaws ſhould be put in execu- 
« tion according to their defire ;”” and in order to this he 
cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed on the 2d of March. 

T heſe complaints of the growth of popery were not with- 
out reaſon ; for, upon the peace of Ryſwick, a great ſwarm 


growth of f prieſts came over to England, not only thoſe, whom the 


revolution had frighted away, but many more new men, 
who appeared in many places with great inſolence; and it 
was ſaid, that they boaſted of the favour and protection, of 
which they were aſſured. Some enemies of the government 
began to give it out, that the favouring that religion was a 
ſecret article of the peace; and fo ablurd is malice and ca- 
lumny, that the jacobites began to ſay, that the king was 
either of thac religion, or at leaſt a favourer of it: complaints 
-£ rhe avowed practices and inſolence of the prieſts were 
brought from ſeveral places, and thoſe were maliciouſly ag- 
8 by ſome who caſt the blame of all on the king. 
heſe complaints, being continued the next ſeſſion, produced 
a remarkable act againſt the papiſts, of which an account 
will be given in its place. „ 
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The old Eaſt-India company preſented a petition to the 1698-9. 
commons, praying, That their caſe might be taken into 
conſideration; and that the houſe would make ſome proviſi- Old Eaſt- 
* on, that their corporation might ſubſiſt for the reſidue of the Iodia | 
« term of twenty-one years, granted by his majeſty's charter: compa- | | 
<« That the payment of the five pounds per cent. by the late ns Peti- 

« act for ſettling the trade to the Eaſt-Indies might be ſettled — | 
« and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as it might not remain a | 
burden upon the petitioners : And that ſuch further conſi- 
« derations might be had for the petitioners relief, and for 
<« the preſervation of the Eaſt-India trade to England, as 
© ſhould be thought meet.” The commons, having taken 
this. petition into conſideration, on the 27th of February, 
ordered a bill to be brought in thereupon ; which bill was 
rejected, on the gth of March, before it came to a ſecond 
reading. . 
Some in the houſe of commons, it is ſaid, began to carry Burnet. 
things to a great height, and to aſſert that they were not 
bound to maintain the votes, and to keep up the credit of 
the former parliament ; and they tried to ſhake the act, made 
in favour of the new Eaſt- India company: this was ſo con- 
trary to the fundamental maxims of our conſtitution, that 
it gave cauſe of jealouſy, ſince this could be intended for no- 
thing, but to ruin the government : money raiſed by parlia- 
ment, upon bargains and conditions that were performed, by 
thoſe who advanced it, gave them ſuch a purchaſe of thoſe 
acts, and this was fo facred, that to overturn it muſt deſtroy 
all credit for the future, and no government could be main- 
tained that did not preſerve this religiouſly. 
The commons took likewiſe into conſideration the ſtate of Addred. 
the navy; and, after an examination of the preſent and paſt about wa 
management of the maritime affairs, they drew up and pre- ,ayy. 
ſented to the king an addreſs, concerning certain miſmanage- Apr, 3. 
ments, which were of no great importance d. 


* 


It 


3 d The articles were, *« ten ſhillings a day from the 
| „That the Str-'ghts ſqua- date of his commiſſion, as 

„ dron, not ſailing till Septem- © commander in chief before "I 

* ber laſt, was prejudicial to © Sallee in the year 1684, till. TIM. 
England, and a great miſma- © theBonadventure was paid off, | 
nagement. over and above his pay as 1 

„That the order made by“ captain of the ſaid ſhip, was i 

. * the commiſſioners of the Ad- very unreaſonable, and a mil- 11 

e x ** miralty, the 12th of Septem- © appliea ion of the public wo- 1 | 
| 

| 


* ber 1695, giving Henry Prieſt. © nev, | | 
man, Eiq; an allowance of % Tha: | We 


3 
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It was evident, that this addreſs was chiefly levelled againft 
the earl of Orford, who was both treaſurer of the navy, and 


The lord one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and who 
Orford re- had got too much by his late expedition in the Mediterra- 


nean, and done the government too ſignal ſervices, not to 


his places. lie open to the inquiry of ſome well- meaning, and to the 


The par- 
liament 
prorogu- 


ed. 
Pr. H. C. 
III. 105. 


ſeeing the ſtorm 


envy of many diſaffected perſons. The earl therefore, fore- 
thering againſt him, thought it prudence 
to reſign all his places a1 
remembered in juſtice to him, that what he got in the 
Streights, was only by the preſents he received from the 
ſtates, whom he protected; for it was confeſſed by His very 
enemies, that a fleet was never better taken' care of, nor 


more timely provided, than that, which he, with ſo much 


reputation commanded. And beſides it is moft certain, that 
he charged the king in his books with much leſs a day for 
every man, than the uſual allowance of the navy e. 


retire. However, it ought to be 


cc 


This feſhon ended on the 4th of May, when the king 
made the following fpeech to both houſes: 


«© That the victualling any of 


« his majeſty's ſhips by others 


than by the victuallers ap- 
pointed for that ſervice, or 
their agents, was contrary to 
the courſe of the navy, and 
might be of ul conſequence. 

That many new and unne- 
neceſlary charges had, in an 
extraordinary manner, been 
introduced into the navy, 
which was a great miſma- 
ikobindnt, a 
+" That the deductions of 
poundage taken by the Pay- 


. 


"maſters of the navy for flop 


clothes, dead men's clothes, 
tobacco, cheſt at Chatham, 


chaplain and ſurgeon, were 


without warrant, and ought 
to be accounted for, a 
“ That it was inconſiſtent 


with the ſervice of the navy 


for the ſame perſon to be one 
of the, commiſſioners for exe 
cuting the office of lord high 


c 2dmiral and treaſurer of the 
“ navy at the {ame time. 


« And that the paſling any 


account of monics imprefled 


for the contingent uſes of the 
navy, without regular vouch- 


ers, or ſuch other proof as the 


nature of the ſe vice would 
admit, either with or without 


a ſign mahual, was contrary 


to the rules and methods of 
the navy, and of dangerous 
coniequence. 


All whichthey begged leave 


to lay before bis majeſty, de- 
3 that he would be gra- 
cioully pleaſed to take effec- 


tual care, that the mil; manage- 


ments herein complained of 
might be prevented for the 
futur g.“ | 

© He was fo popular, that in 


the former parliament, when he 
was a commoner, he was knight 
of the ſhire for Middleſex, knight 
of the ſhire for Cambridge coun- 


ty, and burgeſs for Portſmouth, 
an honour, without example, in 


That 


r 


— 
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* My lords and gentlemen, 


cc 
ce 
6c 
cc 
«c 
« and diſpatch. 
cc 
0 
ce 


* 


it reaſonable 


AT the ning this parliament I told you my opinion 

was, that you were come together with hearts fully 
diſpoſed to what was neceſlary for the fafety, honour, 
and happineſs of this kingdom; and, having nothing elſe 
to recommend to you, I had reaſon to hope for unanimity 


* You have now fat ſo many months, that the ſeaſon 
of the year, as well as your particular affairs, make 
you ſhould have a receſs. 
granted you have finiſhed all the bills, which for the pre- 


I take it for 


« ſent you think requilite to be paſſed into laws; and J have 


« If any t 
« 


given my aſſent to all you have preſented to me. 
ſhall be found wanting 
the ſupport of public credit, by making good the faith 


for our ſafety, 


« of the kingdom, as it ſtands engaged by paffiamentary 
« ſecurities, and for diſcharge of the debts occaſioned by 
„the war, or towards the advancing of trade, the ſup- 


4 


* 


Were 


„ preſſing of vice, and the employing of the poor, which 
A the things I propoſed to your conſideration, when 


« we met firſt, I cannot doubt but effectual care will be 


60 
464 


taken of them next winter, and I wiſh no inconveni- 
ence may en in the mean time. 


Then the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament to 


the firſt of June . 


4 During this ſeſſion, there 
was great — of che lewdneſs 
of the ſtage, and not without 
reaſon, for players and 


plays were ſo — tg that they 


were become a ſcandal to the 


nation. There had lately been 
Publiſhed, à hock, intituled A 
Hort view of the ſtage, by 15 


e In ein of the 
17 de E wolt lewd 
an ce paſſages in ſome 
| mo dern Play: as 9 17 Jobn 8 
brug's, Mr. Cangreye's and o- 


thars, Wage AHN Gl not 


On 


more eaſily defend the writing 
of comedies, which Collier de- 
claimed againſt, than vindicate 
what they had written in the 
re he quoted. His book 

ad a great run, and was .cried 
up by the religious part of the 
town, And indeed, it was hard- 


ly A for immorality and 
y Collier, A. ſame that had 

able fir Will 15 ir * 
E, he made 


neneſs to be effectually re- 
rained, while they were acted 


over With ſo much indecent li- 
berty upon the ſtage. The or- 


dicary plays, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing the good old delign of ex- 
poling 755 and recommending 
the charms of virtue, were de- 

bauched 
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ty and lewdneſs, 


time the 
commanded not to licence any 
- plays containing irreligious or 
immoral expreſſions, and to give 
notice to the lord chamberlain, 


THE HISTORY 
On the 14th of May, the earl of Jerſey, lately returned 
from an ambaſſy to France , was appointed ſecretary of 


bauched with the wrong images 


of things, and with a language - 
| bordering upon impious and ob. 


ſcene. I' his licentious vein had 
grown into a faſhion under the 
rejoicings of king Charles II. 
and was now continued to pleaſe 
the vitiated palate of the gay 


and looſe people, that frequeut- 
ed the play-houſes for want of 
religion and buſineſs. The king. 


who rarely or never went to 
thoſe places of diverſion, was 
honeſtly informed of the fcandal 
given to them; and therefore to 
put ſome check * their liber- 

ſs, he commanded 
the following order to be ſent to 


both play-liouſes. 2 
lis majeſty being informed, 
that, notwithſtanding an order 
made in june 1697, 5 

of Sunderland, then lord Cham 


y the carl 
berlain of the houſehold, to pre- 


vent the profaneneſs and immo- 


rality of the ſtage, ſeveral plays 
had lately been acted, contain- 


ing expreſſions contrary to reli- 


gion and good manners. And 
whereas the maſter of the revels 
had repreſented, that, in con- 


tempt of the ſaid order, the ac- 


tors did neglect to leave out ſuch 
profane and indecent expreſſions, 
as he had thought proper to be 


omitted-: therefore it was his 


majeſty's pleaſure, that they 


| ſhould not hereafter preſume to 


act any thing in any play, con- 


trary to religion and good man- 
ners, as they ſhould anſwer at 


At the ſame 
r of the revels was 


their utmoſt peril. 


if the players preſumed to act 


any thing, which he had truck 


ſent. The caſe was thus : 


{tate, 


\ 


Out. | 
Towards the end of March, 

the. earl of Warwick and lord 

Mohun being ſeverally indicted 


for the murder of captaio Rich- 


ard Coote, were tred by the 
houſe of peers, in a court pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, in Weft- 
miriſter-hall ; the lord chancel- 


lor of England being conſtituted 


lord high-ſteward upon this oc- 
caſion, and the court being open- 
ed with the uſual ceremonies, 
the trial of the earl of Warwick 
came on fuſt, and laſted till late 
in the evening; when the Peers 
adjourned to their own houſe, 
and, after ſeveral debates, the 
lords temporal, only, returned 
to the court m Weſtminſter hall ; 
where they delivered their judg- 
ments, ſeriatim, upon their ho- 


nours; and unantmouſly acquit- 


ted the earl of the murder, but 
found him guilty of manſlaugh- 
ter. Tue next day came on, in 
like manner, the jrial of lord 
Mohun ; who was acquitted of 
the murder by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of the peers then pre- 
he 
lords Warwick and Mohun, and 
the captains, French and Coote, 
with Mr. Dockwra and Mr. 
James, being at a tavern, a 
quarrel aroſe ; and they all went 
in chairs to Leiceſter-fields, be- 
tween one and two o'clock in 
the morning; and a duel was 
fought in the dark, three . 
three; in which Coote was kill'd 
by French, as was ſaid. The 
main evidence againſt the lord 
Warwick was, that his ſword was 
bloody; and French's was not. 

© The earl of Jerſey obtain'd 


E leave 


by the council, and ſeveral other perſons of quality . 


| OF ENGLAND. 
ſtate, in the room of the duke of Shrewſbury. 
by a fall from his horſe, was rendered incapable to undergo 
the fatigue of the ſecretary's place ; but he accepted that of 
lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold ; and, accordingly, 
in October following, the key and white ſtaff were delivered 
to him by the king. He afterwards went to France and 
Italy for change of air, and married an Italian lady Adeliada 
Palleotica, of Bologna. The earl of Mancheſter was ap- 
pointed ambaſſador extraordinary to France; and the earl of 
Pembroke being declared lord preſident of the council, the 
privy ſeal was given to the lord viſcount Lonſdale. On 


the laſt day of May, the king appointed the lord chancellor, 


the lord preſident of the council, the lord privy ſeal, the 
lord ſteward of the houſehold, the earl of Bridgewater, firſt 
commiſſioner of the admiralty, the earl of Marlborough, the 
earl of Jerſey, and Mr. Mountague, to be lords Juſtices of 


England, during his abſence. The day after, the king went 


from Kenſington to Margate; where he embarked for Hol- 


land, and, on the 3d of June, landed at Orange Polder; 


from whence he went to the Hague. 
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The commons of England having voted, that twelve Affairs of 
thouſand men ſhould be maintained in Ireland, the patlia- Ireland. 


ment of that kingdom applied themſelves to find the neceſ- 
ſary funds to anſwer the charge; and, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, an act paſſed for railing 120, ooo l. on all lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments in Ireland. This being done, 
the parliament was prorogued; and, ſeven months after, a 


new commiſſion, conſtituting the duke of Bolton, the earl 


of Berkeley, and the earl of Galway lords juſtices of Ire- 


land, was opened, and read in council; and theſe two earls 


having been ſworn in the uſual manner, were complimented 


All 


leave for the ducheſs de la Force, ſtews how much he was cha- 


à proteltant, to quit France; 


where, upon the death of her 


huſband, ſhe was thrown into a 


nunnery at Euvreux, in Nor- 
mandy, and had endured four- 
teen years. perſecution, with 
great conſtancy. She came over 
with the counteſs of Jerſey, and 
lived here to a very great age. 

A letter at this time, from 
the king to the carl of Galway, 


gris ed at the late proceedings, 


Kenſington, Jan. 1, 1699. 

I have not writ to you all this 
winter, by reaſon of my vexa- 
tion at what paſſed in parlia- 
ment, and becauſe of the uncer- 
tainty | was under to know what 
to ſend you. It is not poſſible 
to be more ſenſibly touched than 
I am, at my not being able to 
do 
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1699, All this while the Scots company were under no ſmall un- 
eaſineſs : but, notwithſtanding . the ſeveral repulſes, which 
Affairs of they had met with in England, their court of directors, to- 
the India wards the be inning of the year, beſides the letters formerly 
company. mentioned, lent another to the lord Segfield, ſecretary df 

ſtate, to put him in mind of his promiſe, en pe- 
tion, and the patliament's addreſs to tbe king. To which 
he wrote an anſwer on the th of February: That be had 
* preſented their petition to the king, and was commanded 
to let them know, That, there being accounts, that the 
« ſhips belonging, to- the company, were arrived on the coaſts 
« of America, and the particular defi 50 not being communi- 


<< cated to his Majeſty, he he therefore delayed. to give an an- 
« ſwer, till he received. certain information of their ſettle- : 
<« ment.“ The company having this intimation from the ; 
king, their council- general wrote a letter to him, importing: s 
Account That they had arrived fafe at their * within a , 
of the ſet-** league; of the Golden, Iſland, on the coaſt of Darien; and, : 
_— < after having treated aboard the ſhips with dba natives, who ; 
wi 
rien. do more for the poor refugee commiſſion 8 here by the c 
| officers, , who haye (ſerved me commons, for hg ſpection of 0 
with ſo much zeal apd bg c 


T am afraid the good God will 
puniſh the fngrathtade of this na- 
tion. I could hardly get the 
eſtabliſhment of Ireland paſſed, 


as it will be ſent you; there are 


retrenchments, which I was 
forced to make, though I like 
them not; and, doubtleſs ſome 


of them muſt be changed. The 
land, where, I doubt, the re- 


Duke of Bolton ſeems pleas d 

with you, but not with the chan- 
eellor. I have this day diſ- 
patched a new commiſſion for 
the lords juſtices of Ireland, by 
Joining wich the duke of Bolton, 
and you, the earl of Berkeley ; 
who is an eaſy man, and will 
be agreeable to you. I am per- 
fectly ſatisfied with your con- 
duct; and hope, now you will 
be left undiſturbed, ſince, in 
the laſt Parliament nothing was 
ſaid of you, though you © were 
much e 1 fear, the 


my ſervice to,cha 


the forſeitures, wil pre you a 
great deal of troub 

no lefs, the next Winter. Af 
ſuredly, on all ſides, my pa- 
tience is put to the trial. I am 


and me 


going to breathe à little beyond 
ſea, in order to come back as 
ſoon as pofihle. I. think it for 
the com- 
miſſion of the. treaſury in Ire- 


venue is not well managed; of 
which it is neceffary that you let 
me know your ſentiments imme- 
diately, The eſtabliſiment of 
the next year muſt abſolutely 
be reduced, that my ordinary 
revenue may ſerve to pay it; 
and a parliament in Ireland muft 
not be rhought of fo ſoon. Of 
this you ought inſtantly to con- 
fider; and take your meaſures 
for the futare. Be always aſſured 
of my way" 
LLLIAM R 
„ yere 


* 
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o 
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e veral places, and laſtly, from the governor of the Havanna, 7 
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«« were always owned to be proprietors of that part of the 1699. 
e coaſt, their men had, at the requeſt, and with the conſent 
« of the natives, landed on the 4th of November, 1698, 
ce and taken poſlefſion of an uninhabited place, never before 
c poſſeſſed by any European whatever; and that, in purſu- 
& ance of the treaty, the chief men and leaders of the na- 
ce tives had joined with, and taken commiſſion from the 
“ council. That they thought it their duty, at their firſt 
« meeting, to give his majeſty an account thereof; and like- 
« wiſe, that by letters from the council, bearing date at 
«© New Edinburgh in Caledonia (the name given to their new 
e ſettlement) the 28th of December, they were poſitively 
« informed, that the French had a deſign upon all that 
« coaſt, or at leaſt to make a ſettlement ſomewhere there- 
« abouts. And they humbly conceived, that the firm ſettle- 
« ment of their colony in thoſe parts might be a means of 
preventing, or at leaſt leſſening the evil conſequences that 
« might ariſe to his majeſty's kingdoms and dominions every 
„ where, by the ſettlement of any powerful foreign neigh- 
© bour upon any part of that coaſt. And that, as they 
<« were always bound thankfully to acknowledge his good- 
« neſs for granting them thoſe privileges, and his letters 
«© patents, by which their company was eſtabliſhed ; fo they 
did in all humility confidently expect his royal favour and 
“ protection, as having, in all the ſteps of their conduct, 


i. through the whole courſe of that affair, ſtrictly obſerved 


«© the conditions required by the act of parliament and letters. 
patents: And they referred that, together with the con- 
e tents of their Jaſt petition, to his royal conſideration, to 
give iuch directions therein, as to his wiſdom ſhould ſeem 
„% meet and expedient.” | | 

The news of the Scots ſettlement at Darien alarmed moft 
of the nations of Europe, who had plantations in the neigh- 
bourhood. And it was no wonder, that the Spaniards in par- 
ticular complained loudly of it. It lay ſo near Porto Bello 
and Panama on the one ſide, and Carthagena on the other, 
that they could not think they were ſafe, when ſuch a neigh - 
bour came ſo near the center of their empire in America. 


The French king alſo complained of this, as an invaſion of 


the Spaniſh dominions, and oftered: the court of Madrid a 


fleet to diſlodge the Scots. 


The marquiſs of Canales, the Spaniſh ambaſT.dor in The king 


England, likewiſe preſented the following memorial to the of __ 
king: © The king, my maſter, being informe from ſe- Beneke 


againſt it. 


May 3. 
of Lambert 


1. 22. 


ay Ver. II. H h 
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ce of the inſult and attempt of ſome Scots ſhips, provided 
* with men, and other things requiſite, who are endeavouring 
to ſettje themſelves in his dominions in America, and par- 
<« ticularly in the province of Darien, his majeſty has receiv- 
<« ed theſe advices with great diſcontent, as a mark of diſ- 
regard, and a breach of the alliance between the two 
% crowns {which his majeſty has hitherto and always will 
ce religiouſly obſerve, and from which ſo many advantages 
have accrued to his majeſty and his ſubjects) from which 
alliance his majeſty did not expect theſe ſudden inſults of 
«© his majeſty's ſubjects, and that in a time of peace, with- 
out any occaſion or pretence, in the very heart of his do- 
«© minions, All that the king defires is, that it be repre- 


e ſented to his majeſty how very ſenſible he is of theſe hoſ- 


<< tilities and unjuſt proceedings, againſt which he will take 
proper meaſures 3. | 

it was further urged by the Spaniards, that. they were 
once poſſeſſed of Darien; and, though they found it too 
unhealthy to ſettle there, yet the right to it belonged {till to 


them; and conſequently, that the ſeizing of it was a breach 


of treaty, and a violent poſſeſſion of their country. In anſwer 
to this, the Scots aſſerted, that the nations of Darien were 


never conquered by the Spaniards, and were by conſequence 


2 free people. They alledged, that they had purchaſed of 
!1hoſe natives leave to poſſeſs themſelves of that place; and 
that the Spaniards had abandoned the country, becauſe they 
could not reduce the natives; fo that the pretenſion of the 
tir{t dilcovery was made void; and then, the natives being 
left to themlelves, it was lawful for the Scots to treat with 
them. | | 

It was given out, that there was much gold in the country ; 
2nd the Scots were fo full of hopes from this project, that a 
ſund was raiſed for carrying it on, greater than, as was 
thought, that kingdom could ftretch to. Four hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling was ſubſcribed, and a fourth part 
was paid down; and afterwards ſeventy thouſand pounds 
more were brought in; and a national fury ſeemed to have 
tranſported the whole kingdom upon this project. 


contrary to the cuſtom of the 
Britiſh court, Accordingly, he 
was told either to pull off his 


2 Monfieur Colonna, mar- 
quiſs de Canales, was very un- 
acceptable to the king upon 


many ac.ounts, and particularly 
for taking upon him to walk in 
the room with his hat on, while 


the king was at dinner, directly 


hat, or forbear coming to court. 


. He choſe to abſent himſelf, ra- 


ther than ſubmit. L:mberc I, 
5 * 


The 


P 
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liſhed at Jamaica, Barbadoes, New-York, and New England, 
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The Jacobites went into the management with a particu- 1699. 
lar heat. They ſaw the king would be much preſſed from 
Spain, The Engliſh nation apprehending, that this would Great dit. 
be ſet up as a breach of treaties, and that upon a rupture pute a- 
their effects in Spain might be ſeized, grew alſo very uneaſy bout it. 
at it: Upon which it was thought, that the king would in Burnet. 
time be forced to diſown the invaſion, and to declare againft 
it; and in that caſe the Jacobites hoped to have inflamed the 
3 with this, that the king denied them his protection, 
while they were only acting according to law; and this, they 
would have ſaid, was contrary to the coronation-oath, and 
ſo they would have thought they were freed from their alle- 
giance to him. The Jacobites having this project, did all 
that was poſſible to raiſe the hopes of the nation to the high- 
eſt degree. The Engliſh plantations grew alſo very jealous 
of the new colony; and feared, that the double proſpect of 
finding gold, and of robbing the Spaniards, would draw many 
planters from them into this new ſettlement ; and that the 
Buccaniers might run into them : For, by the Scots act, this 
place was to be made a free port; and if it was not ruined, 
before it was well formed, they reckoned it would become 
a ſeat of piracy, and another Algiers in thoſe parts. Upon 
theſe grounds the Engliſh nation inclined to declare againſt 
this, and the king ſeemed convinced, that it was an infraction 
of his treaties with Spain. Orders therefore were ſent, but 
very ſecretly, to the Engliſh plantations, particularly to Ja- 
maica, and the Leeward Iſlands, to forbid all commerce with 
the Scots at Darien. Accordingly, proclamations were pub- 


in his majeſty's name, ſtrictly commanding all his ſubjects, 
that they ſhould not preſume, on any pretence whatſoever, to 
hold any correfpondence with the Scots at Darien, nor give 
them any aſſiſtance of arms, or ammunition, or proviſions, 
or any other neceſſaries whatſoever. 

Whilſt in Scotland all men were full of hopes that their 
new colony ſhould bring them home mountains of gold, theſe 
proclamations came to their knowledge, and were com- 
plained of as acts of hoſtilities and violations of the common 
rights of humanity. It is true, the proclamations had a great 
effect on the colony, though otherwiſe it was too weak and 
ill ſupplied, as well as too much divided within itſelf, to 
have ſubſiſted long. Thoſe who had firit poſſeſſed themſelves 
of it, were forced to abandon it. Soon after they had gone 
from it, a ſecond recruit of men and proviſions were ſent 


thither from Scotland. But one of their ſhips unhappily took 
| | Ho 2 fire, 
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1699, fire, in which they had the greateſt ſtock of proviſions ; on. 


ſo theſe likewile went off. And, though the third reinſorce - 
ment, that ſoon followed this, was both ſtronger and better 
furniſhed, yet they fell into ſuch factions among themleives, 
that they were too weak to refiſt the Spaniards, who, feeble 
as they were, yet ſaw the neceſiity of attacking them; and 
they, finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the force, which 
was brought againſt them, capitulated; and with that the 
whole deſign fell to the ground, partly for want of ſtock and 
{&i}] in thoſe, who managed it, and partly by the baſenc!; 
and treachery of thoſe, whom they employed. 

Great diſ- The conduct of the king's miniſters in Scotland was much 
content cenſured in the whole progreſs of this affair, for they had con- 


upon the nived at it, if not encouraged it, in hopes that the deſigu 
= of would fall of itſelf ; but now it was not ſo eaſy to cure the 
arien. 


univerſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of this deſign, 
to the impoveriſhing of the whole kingdom, had raiſed, and 
which now began to ſpread like a contagion among all for:; 
of people. 
The duke About the latter end of Auguſt, the ſtates of Holland, out 
of Ze'l of their regard for the king's preſervation, publiſhed a placart, 
viſits the requiring, that all fuch perſons, as had been declared rebel; 
king. in England, ſhould immediately depart their dominions. 
And a tw days after the king reviewed the Dutch forccs 
1ca nped near Arnheim, and then returned to Loo, to en— 
tertain his boſom friend the old duke of Zell, who was come 
thither to make him a viſit with a numerous retinue. 
Ihe duke of Zell ſtaid about two months with the king 
at Loo, and during the king's reſidence there, the earl of 
Portland, the French ambaſſador count Tallard, and the 
grand penſionary of Holland, had frequent conferences about 
the affair of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. There being alſo good 
rcalon to be apprehenſive of a rupture between the two 
Northern crowns, his majeſty ſent inſtructions to monſicur 
Opdam, the Dutch ambaſſador in Sweden, to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent it, which were however ineffectual. 
About the middle of October, the king came to the aſſembly 
of the ſtates, and, having ſettled the ſtate of the Dutch army 
and flect for the enſuing year, he embarked for England, 
October 16, landed at Margate the next day, lay that night 
at Canterbury, and on the 18th arrived at Kenſington. 
Deach of This year died the marquiſs of Wincheſter, whom the 
tue duke I ing had created duke of Bolton; he was a man of a ſtrange 
4 Bolton, mixture; he had the ſpleen to a high degree, and affected 
N extravagant behaviour; for many weeks he would take 2 
N | | conceit 
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Conceit not to ſpeak one word; and at other times, he would 1699. 
not open his mouth ti] ſuch an hour of the day, when he ͤßæy; 
thought the air was pure; he changed the day into night, 

and often hunted by torch light, and took all forts of li- 

berties to himſelf, many of which were very diſagreeable to 

thoſe about him. In the end of king Charles's time, and 

during king James's reign, he affected an appearance of 

folly, which afterwards he compared to Junius Brutus's be— 
haviour under the Tarquins. With all this, he was a very 
knowing, and a very crafty politic man : And was an art- 

ful flatterer when that was neceffary to compaſs his end, in 

which generally he was ſucceſsful : He was a man of a pro- 

fuſe expence, and of a. moſt ravenous avarice to ſupport that; 

and, though he was much hated, yet he carried matters be- 

fore him with ſuch authority and ſucceſs, that he was, in all 
reſpects, the great riddle of the age. 

This ſummer fir Joſiah Child died; he was a man of great 19 Gr 
notions as to merchandize, which was his education, and n 
in which he ſucceeded beyond any man of his time; he ap- Ci iv. 
plied himſelf chiefly to the Eaft India trade, which by his 
management was raiſed fo high, that it drew much envy 
and jealouſy both upon himſelf and upon the company. He 
had a compaſs of knowledge and apprehenſion unuſual to 
men of his profeſſion. He was vain and covetous, and 
thought too cunning, though he ſeemed to be always ſincere. 

A few days after the king's return, Mr. Mountague having .. | 
a view to the auditor's place, reſigned his ſeat at the treaſury Mounta— 
board, and was ſucceeded as chancellor of the Exchequer gue re- 
by Mr. John Smith, and by Mr. Hill, as one of the lords fs bs 
of the treaſury. 1 

Many expected to ſee a new parliament; for the king's 
ſpeech at the end of the former ſeſſion looked like a com- 
plaint,” and. an appeal to the nation againſt hem; he ſeemed 
inclincd to it, but his miniſters would not venture on it ; the 
diſſolving a parliament in anger has always caſt ſuch a load 
on thoſe, who were thought to have adviſed it, that few 
have been able to bear it; beſides, the diſbanding the army 
had rendered the members, who promoted it, very popular 
to the nation; ſo they would have ſent up the ſame men, 
and it was thought that there was little occalion for heat in -p... c.. 
another ſeſſion. And therefore, the parliament being met ons 


1 


the 16th of November, the king addrcfied himicli to boch top of, 
Eouſes in the following manner: „tou r 
| | 14 
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« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


et Hope you will not think I have called you out of your. 
& countries too ſoon, if you conſider, that our common 
« ſecurity requires a farther proviſion ſhould be made for the 
<« ſafety of the kingdom by ſea and land, before we are at 
the end of what was granted for that purpoſe the laſt 
ce ſeſſion. And, when you enter upon this buſineſs, I be- 
&« lieve you will think it neceſfary to take care of the repairs 
c of the ſhips and of the fortifications, without which our 
cc fleet cannot be ſafe, when it is in harbour. 

« T cannot omit to put you in mind of another matter, 
& in which fo great a or hex of my ſubjects is concerned, 
« and wherein the honour of the kingdom, and the faith of 
« parliaments, is ſo far engaged, that our future ſecurity 
* ſeems to depend upon it; 1 mean, the making good the 
« deficiencies of the funds, and the diſcharging the debts 
« contracted by reaſon of the war. 

« And, till we may be ſo happy to ſee the public debts 
ce paid, I ſhall hope no ſeſſion will end without ſomething 
« done towards leſſening them. While I am ſpeaking to 
« you on this head, I think myſelf obliged to mention, with 
« a very particular concern, a debt, which is owing to the 
< prince of Denmark, the ſtate whereof I have ordered to 
« be laid before you. 


„ Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


4. Theſe are things of ſuch importance, that I muſt carneſt- 
ly recommend them to your conſideration, and deſire you 
«* to provide the neceſſary ſupplies, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


4 There is nothing I ſhould more rejoice in, than that I 
« were not under the neceſſity of ſo often aſking aids of my 
« people. But as the reaſon of it is evident, becauſe the 
« funds, formerly applied to defray the public expence, are 
* now anticipated for payment of the debts of the kingdom ; 
<« ſoit is my ſatisfaction, that you all fee, that nothing of 
&« what is demanded, is ſor any perſonal uſe of mine. And 
4 do faithfully aſſure you, that no part of what is given 
«. ſhall be diverted from any purpoie, for which it is de- 
ſigned. 


ce 1 
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e believe the nation is already ſenſible of the good 1699. 
<« effects of peace, by the manifeſt increaſe of trade, which 

& I ſhall make it my buſineſs to encourage by all means in 
© my power. Probably, it might receive an advantage, if 
„ ſome good bill were prepared ſor the more effectuaſ pre- 
* venting and puniſhing unlawful and clandeſtine trading, 
* which does not only tend to defraud the public, but pre- 
e judices the fair merchant, and diſcourages our own manu- 
« factures; 

„The increaſe of: the poor is become a burden to the 
& kingdom; and their looſe and idle life does, in ſome 
50 mealure, contribute to that depravation of manners, which 
<« is complained of (I fear, with too much reaſon.) Whether 
* the ground of this evil be from defects of laws already 
© made, or in the execution of them, deſerves your con- 
e ſideration. As it is an indiſpenſable duty, that the poor, 
* who are not able to help themſelves, ſhould be maintained ; 
« fo | cannot but think it extremely defirable, that ſuch, as 
are able and willing ſhould not want employment; and 
© ſuch as are obſtinate and unwilling, ſhould be compelled 
to labour. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ J have a full aſſurance of the good affections of my 
* people; which I ſhall endeavour to preſerve, by a conſtant 
scare of their juſt rights and liberties » by maintaining the 
«© eſtabliſhed religion; by ſeeing the courſe of juſtice kept 
© ſteady and equal; by countenancing virtue, and di- 
** couraging vice; and by declining no difficulties nor dangers, 
where their welfare and proſperity may be concerned. 
Theſe are my reſolutions ; and I am perſuaded that you 
« are come together with purpoſes, on your part, ſuitable 
<< to theſe of mine. Since, then, our aims are only for the 
general good, let us act with confidence in one another; 
« which will not fail, by God's bleſſing, to make me a happy 
% king, and you a happy, flouriſhing people.” 


1 


cc 


This excellent ſpeech was fo far from removing (as it was The 
hoped) the ill impreſſions, which the diffatisfaction the commons 
king had expreſſed upon the proceedings of the commons, remon- 
when he parted with them Jaſt, had left in their minds, that rance. 
it ſerved rather to increaſe hem: 1 be.commons, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſbanding the forces, would not ſuffer the Dee. +» 
leaſt intimation of their want of confidence in the king; and 


grew angry at their being 1 48 to have given any occa- 
II h ſion 
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thanks, they preſented a ſort of remonſtrance, ſetting 


forth; * That, being highly ſenſible, that there was nothing 
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more neceſſary for the peace and proſperity of the kingdom, 
for the quieting people's minds, and diſappointing his ene- 
mies deſigns, than a mutual and entire confidence between 
him and his parliament ; they did eſteem it their greateſt 
misfortune, that, after having ſo amply provided for his 
and the government's ſecurity, both by ſea and land, any 
jealouſy or miſtruſt had been raiſed of. their duty and at- 
fection to him and his people: And begged leave to re- 
preſent to him, That it would greatly conduce to the 
continuing and eſtabiſning an entire confidence between 
him and them, that he would ſhew marks of his high dit- 
pleaſure towards all, that ſhould preſume to miſrepreſent 
their proceedings to him ; and they, on their part, being 
duly ſenſible of his conſtant concern to maintain their civil 
and religious rights, in defence whereof he had ſo often 
expoſed his perſon, would do all they could to prevent and 
diſcourage all falſe rumours and reports, reflecting on his 
majeſty's government, whereby to create any miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and his ſubjects.“ To this the king 


returned the following anſwer : 


„ Gentlemen, My parliaments have done ſo great things 
for me; and I have, upon all proper occaſions, expreſſed 
ſo great a ſenſe of their kindneſs; and my opinion has 
been ſo often declared, that the happineſs of any Engliſh 
king depends upon an intire correſpondence between him 
and his parliament, that it may not ſeem ſtrange for me 
to allure you, that no perſon has ever yet dared to go 
about to miſrepreſent to me the proceedings of either 
houſe. Had J found any ſuch, they would immediately 
have fe't the higheſt marks of my diſpleaſure. It is a 


Juſtice owe, not only to my parliament, but to every 


on my ſubjects, to judge of them by their actions: 
Ari, ais rule I will ſteadily purſue. If any ſhall attempt 
h--- aſter, to put me upon other methods, by calumnies, 
or niſrepreſentations, they will not only fail of ſucceſs, but 
ſhall be looked upon and treated by me, as my worſt 
enemies. 

Gentlemen, I am pleaſed to ſee by your addreſs, that 
you have the ſame thoughts of the great advantages, which 
will enſue to the kingdom from our mutual confidence, as 
I expreſted to both houſes at the opening of this ſeſſion. 
I take very kindly the aſſurance you give me, of uſing 
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© your utmoſt care and endeavours to prevent and diſcourage 1699. 
« all falfe rumours and reports reflecting upon me and my 
« government; and I faithfully promiſe you, that no actions 
« of mine 'ſhall give you a juſt ground for any miſunder- 
&« ſtanding between me and my people.” 

As thoſe, who oppoſed the king, were reſolved to force a A change 
change of miniſtry upon him, they ſought all occaſions for of mi- 
this, and imagined they had found a good pretence, in the niſtiy 
following affair. endea- 

In the beginning of the year 1695, the earl of Bellamont voured. 
was made governor of New York ; and the king at that time — : 
did him the honour to ſay, that“ he thought him a man of 87 7 0 
&« reſolution and integrity, and, with thoſe qualities, the more 111. 
« likely than any other he could think of to put a ſtop to * 2 
e the growth of piracy ;”* with which that province and the 
reſt of the American colonies were remarkably infeſted, for 
which reaſon he intended to put the government of New 
England alſo into his hands. Upon this a!l perions, who 
had concern in New York, made their application to 
him; and among others coloncl Robert Levingſton, a man 
of a conſiderable eſtate and fair reputation, who had ſeveral 
employments in the province of New York ; on which ac- 
count, as well as that of other matters, which he had then 
depending before the eouncil and the treaſury, he. had fre- 
quent acceſs to him. Bellamont taking occaſion to mention 
to him the ſcandal, which lay upon New York, in reſpect to 
the encouragement, which pirates found there, Levingſton 
confeſſed, there was too much ground for the complaint; and 
that, if ſome ſpeedy and effectual courſe was not taken to ſup- 
preſs theſe enormities, ſo many perſons would be d:awn into 
the guilt, that it would become very difficult to maſter them. 

He then propoſed to him to employ captain William Kidd 
lately come from New York, in a ſloop of his own, who 
had told him he knew molt of the principal pirates, and 
their places of rendezvous, and would undertake to ſecute 
molt of them, in caſe he might be employed in one of the 
king's ſhips, a good failor, of about thirty guns and one 
hundred and fifty men, fince, though the pirates were many 
in number, yet they had at that time no ſhips of confiderable 
force. Levingſton repreſented Kidd as a bold honeſt man, 
and one he bclieved fitter than any other to be employed on 
that occahon. I he earl of Bellamont acquainted the king 
with this propoſal, which was thought neceilary to be im- 
mevtat-ly conſidered, becauſe ſeveral informations upon oath 
were then come to the ſccictary of ſtate of ſeveral veſſels 
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1699. gs and going from Bermudas, New York, Rhode Iſland, 


c. under the command of Thomas Too, William Maze, 
John.Ireland, Thomas Wake, and others, all of them pi- 
rates, who. had made ſeveral piratical voyages, and returned 
with great wealth. The king conſulted, the admiralty on 
this occaſion ; but the war employing all the king's ſhips, 
which were in a condition for ſervice, and the great want of 
ſeamen, notwithſtanding the preſs, and all other means uſed, 
together with the remoteneſs of the voyage, and the uncer- 
tainty of meeting with the pirates, or taking them, though 


they might be found out, occaſioned, after ſome deliberation, 


the laying aſide of this project. Levingfton however, would 


not give it over, but propoſed to the earl of Bellamont, 


that, if perſons of confideration might be induced to join in 
the expence of buying and fitting out a proper ſhip, he had 
ſuch an opinion of Kidd's capacity and good meaning, and 
ſo great a deſire that ſome ſtop might be put to thoſe piracies, 
that he would himſelf be one of the undertakers, and that 
he and Kidd would be a fifth part of the charge; Kidd, as 
he alledged, being a ſettled inhabitant at New York, where 
he had a competent eſtate, and had married a wife with a 
good fortune, by whom he had a child: That he lived regu- 
larly, and his good behaviour might be depended upon with 
aſſurance, becauſe, if he did otherwiſe than as his duty would 
oblige him, he had no place to go to, for he had acted ſuch 
things againſt the French ſince the war, that he durlt never 
truſt himſelf to them. But, as the ſtrongeſt argument that 
could be made uſe of for truſting Kidd, the colonel offered 
to be bound for the faithful execution of his commiſſion, Ali 
this the ear] made known to the king, who highly approved 
of the deſign; and, to encourage it, was pleaſed to conſent, 
that the perſons, who engaged, ſhould have a erant of what 


Kidd ſhould take from the pirates, as far as it might belong 
to them, except a tenth, which was reſerved to Tb 


ew, that 
the king was a partner in the undertaking. Upon this en- 
couragement, the earl of Bellamont propoſed it to the lord 
chancellor Sommers, the duke of Shrewſbury, the earl of 
Romney, and the earl of Orford, fir Edmund Harriſon, and 
others, who agreed to his propoſal of Gol. expence, of 
which Levingſton and Kidd were to be a fifth part. The 
whole management of the affair was left to the earl of Bci- 
lamont. The commiſſion granted to Kidd had nothing in 
it contrary to law, or different from the conſtant form of 
commithons of that kind, of which there had been a great 
number. There was a power to fight with and ſeize pirates, 
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in order to bring them to a legal trial; but not a word of 1699. | 
treating with them, or pardoning them ; yet this was given 
out by the old Eaſt-India company, and that Kidd was a no- 
torious pirate, whereas he had received a commiſſion from 


the admiralty as a privateer, before he was employed by theſe | 


noble adventurers, of whom he never ſaw the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury or the lord Sommers. He was introduced to the earl of 
Orford by the earl of Bellamont, and to the earl of Romney | 
by colonel Hewetſon, which was all he knew of them. He | 
had no inſtructions public or private from any of the adven- | 
turers, except failing orders from the earl of Bellamont, 
by which he was directed to purſue the letter of his com- | 
miſſion. G41 * | 
Purſuant to the orders, which K1dd had received from the 1 
earl of Bellamont and fir Edmund Harriſon, he failed in the it 
Adventure Galley frm Plymouth, in April 1696, to New- - nd 
York, and in his way took a French prize. From thence nao 
he went to Madera, thence to Bonaviſta, and St. Jago, 
from whence he proceeded to Madagaſcar, and from thence 
he cruiſed at the entrance of the Red Sea; but, effecting 
nothing, he failed to Calicut, and took a ſhip of a hundred 
and fifty tons; the maſter of which, and three or four of 
his crew, were Dutchmen, the reſt Moors; and this ſhip 
he carried to Madagaſcar . From thence he failed again, 
and about five weeks after took the Quedagh Merchant of 
four hundred tons; the maſter of which was one Wight 


© The pirates had made a ſort 
of ſettlement on the iſland of 
Madagatcar, under Henry Ave- 
ry, who, thinking himſelf not 
well uſed in the Engliſh fea ſer- 
vice, had turned pirate. This 
man had not only taken and 
robbed a large ſhip belonging 
ta the Mogul, on board of which 
was an Indian princeſs and a 
great treaſure, but he commit- 
ted ſeveral other piracies. The 
Eaſt-India company, fearing 
rep iſals from the Mogul, re- 
preſented the nec-ſlity of deſ- 
troying thoſe pirates, who were 
thus harboured in Madagaſcar, 
Avery and his companions fal- 
ling out, and being almoſt left 
alone, he get a paſſage to Eng- 


land, and as ſome ſay to Ireland. 
He had intruſted the remains of 
the plunder which be b:ought 
with him, with à perſon who 
cheated him of ſo much of it, 
that he died of want. The lords 
juſtices of England, hearing of 
his arrival in 1696, iſſued out a 
proclamation for apprehending 


this famous pirate. His father 


was a Devonihire man, and 
lived near Biddeford, where he 
had a ſmall eſtate. His mo- 
ther and lifter were both there, 
when the proclamation was read 
ſor his apprchenton, and it was 
ſaid, he had preſented his fiſter 
with the pea | necklace, he had 
taken from the Indian princels, 
Which ſhe alrerwards (old. 

an 
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1699. an Engliſhman. She had on board two Dutch mates and 


a French gunner; the crew were all Moors; in all about 
ninety. perſons. This ſhip he carried to St. Mary's near 
Madagaſcar, and there 'he ſhared the goods with his crew, 
forty ſhares to his own uſe. Here ninety of his crew, who 
were à hundred and fifty-one in all, left him, and went 
on board the Mocha frigate, an Eaſt- India company ſhip, 
which had; turned pirate, and then lay there. Kidd and 
the reſt of his men burnt the Adventure Galley at St. Ma- 
ry's, and they all went on board the Quedagh Merchant, 
and failed: for the Weſt-Indies. Being denied ſuccour at 
Anguilla and St. "Thomas's, he failed to Mona, lying be- 
tween Porto-Rico and. Hiſpaniola, and there, by the means 
of one Bolton, got ſome - proviſions from Curaçgoa. He 
bought a ſloop of Bolton, in which he loaded part of his 
goods, and left the Quedagh Merchant, with the reſt of the 


goods, in truſt with Bolton, and ſeventeen or eighteen men 


in her. Inthis ſloop he touched at ſeveral places, and diſ- 
poſed of a great part of his goods, and at laſt came to 
Boſton in New England, where the earl of Bellamont 
ſeized him, and what goods he had left; for he had pre- 
tended, that the Quedagh Merchant, being manned with 
Moors, was a lawful prize, though there was no proof, 
that the- commander. and his crew had committed any pira- 
cies on the Engliſh or any European, or indeed Indian na- 
tion. The earl of Bellamont, by his letters of the 8th of 
July 1699, ſent notice of Kidd's being taken to the ſecretary 
of ſtate, and to the council of trade; tranſmitted the infor- 
mations againſt him, together with his examinations, and 
a particular account of all his own proceedings in relation 
to Kidd and other pirates; and preſſed, that immediate care 
might be taken in England, to ſend for them in order to their 
trial, taking notice, that in New England there was no 
law to puniſh piracy with death ; and that in thoſe parts the 
people were ſo favourable to pirates, by reaſon of the wealth 
they brought and diſperſed among them, that little juſtice 
could be expected. He likewiſe defired orders with reſpect 
to the goods, which he had ſecured. Upon this advice the 
lords juſtices directed the admiralty immediately to diſpatch 
away one of the king's ſhips to fetch Kidd and the other 


pirates in ſafe cuſtody, together with their effects. The 
admiralty appointed the Rocheſter man of war for that ſer- 


vice, which had her orders accordivgly, and failed for Boſton 
with other ſhips under her convoy; but, the Rocheſter 
being dilabled by a ſtorm from continuing the voyage, and 

forced 
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forced back, it was preſently reported, that it was all col- 16 
luſion between the miniſters and adventurers, who had no 99* 
mind that Kidd ſhould be brought to England, for fear of 
his making diſcoveries, that the duke of Shrewſbury, the 
lord chancellor Sommers, &c. were turned pirates; fince 
to be partner, with pirates is the ſame thing as being pi- 
rates themſelves, So heavy a load was caſt on the miniſtry, 
chiefly on him who was at the head of the juſtice of the 
nation; it was ſaid, he ought not to have engaged in ſuch 
a project; and it was maliciouſly inſinuated, that the pri- 
vateer would not have turned pirate, in confidence of the 
protection of thoſe who employed him, if he had not ſe- 
cret orders from, them for what he did. Such black con- 
ſtructions are men, who are engaged in parties, apt to make 
of the actions of thoſe, whom they intend to diſgrace, 
even againſt. their own conſciences: So that an undertaking, 
that was not only innocent but meritorious, was traduced 
as a deſign for robbery and piracy, This was urged in the 
houſe of commons as highly criminal, for which all, who 
were concerned in it, ought to be turned out of their em- 
ployments; and a motion was made, the 6th of December, 
that the letters patents granted to the earl of Bellamont and 
others, of pirates gaods, were diſhonourable to the king, 
againſt the law of nations, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes 
of the land, invaſive of property, and deſtructive of trade 
and commerce; but it was rejected by a great majority. 

The next attempt was to remove the biſhop of Saliſbury An at- 
from being preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter. Some ob- t:mpt for 
jected his being a Scotchman; and others remembered his the remo- 
paſtoral letter, which, had. been ordered to be burnt, So val of bi- 
an addreſs to the king, for that purpoſe, was moved, the ſhop Bar- 
13th of December; but this motion was likewiſe loſt by the et. 
ſame majority, that had carried the former vote 


Mean 

a About this time biſhop Bur- the ſubje&: for ſome flight ana- 
net -publiſhed a noted wo k, of lyſes of them ars not worth ei- 
which he gives the following ac- ther mentioning or reading. It 
count; 1 publiſhed, this year, was a work, that required ſtudy 
an 'expoſition of the thirty-nine and labour, and laid a man open 
articles of religion: it ſeemed to many malicious attacks; this 
a woik much wanted, and it was made ſome of my friends adviſe 
juſtly to be wondered at, that meagainſt publiſhing it; in com- 
none of our divines had attempt- plance with them, I kept it 
ed any ſuch performance, in a five years by me, after I had 
way iuituble co the. dignity of finiſhed it: but 1 was now an 
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Mean while, the ſupply for the ſmall army and fleet was 


ſettled, and a fund was given for it. 


Thoſe, who had re- 


duced the army, thought it needleſs to have ſo great a force 
at ſea; ſo, on the 21ſt of December, it was reſolved, that 
ſeven thouſand men ſhould be the compliment for ſea- ſervice 


the next year. This was moved 


by the tories, and the 


whigs readily gave way to this reduction, becauſe the fleet 


was now in another mana 


ent; the earl of Orford, with 


his friends, being laid aſide, and a fet of tories brought into 


their places 4 


vailed on by the archbiſhop and 
many of my own order, beſides 
2 great many others, to delay the 
publiſhing it no longer. It ſeem- 
ed a proper addition to the hiſto- 
ry of the reformation, to explain 
and prove the doctrine, which 
was then eſtabliſhed. 1 was 
moved firſt, by the late queen, 
and prefſed by the Tate arch- 
biſhop to write it; I can ap- 


peal to the ſearcher of all hearis, 


that I wrote it, with great ſin- 
cerity and a.good intention, and 
with all the application and care, 


I was capable of; I did then ex- 


pect, what I have fince met with, 


that malicious men would em- 
ploy both their induftry and ill- 


nature, to find matter for cenſure 
and cavils; but, though there 
have been ſome books writ on 
purpoſe againſt it, and mary in 
ſermons and other treatiſes have 
occaſionally reflected, with great 
ſeverity, upon ſeveral paſlages 
in it, yet this has been done, 
with ſo little juſtice or reaſon, 
that I am not yet convinced, 
that there is ore ſingle period or 
expreſſion, that is juſtly remaik- 
ed on, or that can give me any 
occaſion, either to tetradt, or 
ſo much as to explain any one 
part of that whole work; which 
I was very ready to have done, 


if I had ſeen cauſe for it, There 


2 


The 


was another reaſon, that ſeemed 
to determine me to the publiſh- 
mg it at this time, namely, the 


growth of popery. 


4 The commons laid a duty 
on Inſh hops, on Eaſt-India 
goods, and continued the du- 
ties on French goods and wines, 
towards railing the ſupply ; and 
ordered a clauſe in one of the 
money bills, for the importing, 
cuſtom-free, a certain quantity 
of paper for printing Dr. Alix's 
eccleſiaſtical hiftory. They re- 
ſolved, that a ſupply be granted 
to his majeſty towards the pay- 
ment of bis proportion of the 
debt owing to the prince of 


Denmark, and the monies to be 
raiſed to be laid out in this king- 
dom, 


and fettled upon the 
prince and princeſs, and their 
iſue, according to their mar- 
riage- agreement. That an ad- 
dreſs he preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, that he would uſe his en- 


deavours to procure other prin- 


ces and ſtates to pay their pro- 
portions of the ſaid debt. I hey 
agreed upon a ſupply for the 
coi age, for circulating exche- 
quer- bills one year longer, for 
making good the deſiciencies 


of the three ſhillings in the 


pound in the eighth year of his 
majeſiy's reign, and of the du- 
ty on ſtamp paper and parch- 

ment, 
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The great buſineſs of this ſeſſion was the affair of the for- 1699, 
feited eſtates in Ireland. Among the complaints againſt te⁊ĩñl-„ 
court, one Was, that the king had given grants of. theſe The affair 
eſtates. It has been remembered, that, a bill being ſent upof the for. 
by the commons, attainting the Iriſh that had been in arms, feited eſ- 
and applying their eſtates to the paying the public debts, fates. 
leaving only a power to the king, to diſpoſe of the third part Burnet. 
of them, was like to lie long before the lords; many pe- 1. 
titions being offered againſt it; upon which the king, toll 709. 
bring the ſeſſion to a ſpeedy concluſion, had promiſed, that 
this matter ſhould be kept intire, till their next meeting: 
but, the next ſeſſion going over, without any proceeding in 
it, the king granted away all thoſe confiſcations: it being 
an undoubted branch of the royal prerogative, that all con- 
fiſcations accrued to the crown, and might be granted away 
at the pleaſure of the king: it was pretended, that thoſe 
eftates came to a million and a half in value. Great ob- 
jections were made to the merits of ſome, who had the 
largeſt ſhare in thoſe grants; attempts had been made, in 
the parliament of Ircland, to obtain a confirmation of them, 
but that which Ginckle, who was created earl of Athlone, 
had, was only confirmed; now it was become a popular 
ſubject of declamation, to arraign both the grants, and 
thole who had them: motions had been often made, for a 
general reſumption of all the grants, made in this reign ; but, 

in anſwer to this, it was ſaid, that, ſince no ſuch motion 
was made, for a reſumption of the grants made in king 
Charles the ſecond's reign, notwithſtanding the extrava- 
gant profuſion of them, and the ill graunds, upon which 
they were made, it ſhewed both a diſreſpect and a black 
ingratitude,. if, while no other grants were reſumed, this 
king only ſhould be called in queſtion, The court party 
ſaid often, let the retroſpet go back to the year 1660, 
and they would conſent to it, and that which might be got 
by it would be worth the while, It was anſwered, this 
could not be done after ſo long a time, that ſo many ſales, 
mortgages, and ſettlements had been made, purſuant to 
thoſe grants; fo all theſe attempts came to nothing. But, 
in the laſt ſeſſion, a more effectual method was taken. A 
commiſſion was given, by act of parliament, to ſeven per 


ment, granted in the ſame ſeſ- the tranſport debt, and for pay- 
ſion of parliament ; of the malt- ment of the debt due to the na- 
tickets and quarterly poll granted vy, and fick and wounded ga 
in the next year, for paying off men. 
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ſons named by the houſe of commons, to inquire into the 


value of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland ſo granted away, and 
into the conſiderations upon which thoſe grants were made. 


Accordingly theſe commiſſioners, namely, the earl Drogheda,” 


Francis Anneſley, John Trenchard, James Hamilton, Hen- 
ry Langford, fir Richard Leving, and fir Francis Brewſter 
went over to Ireland, and affected a great zeal in the execu- 
tion of their truſt, They proceeded like inquifitors, and 
did readily believe every thing that was offered them, which 
tended to inflame the account; as they ſuppreſſed all that was 
laid before them, which contradicted their deſign of repre- 
ſenting the value of the grants very high, and of ſhewing 
how undeſerving thoſe were who had obtained them. They 


repreſented the confiſcated eſtates to be ſuch, that, out of 


the ſale of them, above a million and a half might be raiſed. 
The commiſſioners diſagreed in ſome points. So the report 
was delivered on the 15th of December to the houſe of com- 
mons, by four only of the ſeven commiſſion?rs ; the other 
three, namely, the ear] of Drogheda, fir Richard Leving, 
and fir Francis Brewſter, had refuſed to ſign it, becauſe they 
thought it falſe and ill- grounded in ſeveral particulars, of 


which they ſent over an account to both houſes; but no 


regard was had to their memorial, nor was any inquiry made 
into their objections to the report. Theſe three were 
looked on as men gained by the court; and the reſt were 
magnified as men that could not be wrought on, nor frighted 
from their duty. The ſpecious propoſal of raifing ſo large 
a ſum as a million and a half, towards diſcharging the pub- 
lic debts, ſo took with the houſe, that no complaint againſt 
the proceedings of the commiſſioners could be hearkened to, 
and all the methods uſed to diſgrace the report had the quite 
contrary effect; and the hatred into which the favourites 
were fallen, aming whom, and their creatures, the grants 
were chiefly diſtributed, made the mot on go the quicker. 
When therefore the report was peruſed by the commons, 
they reſolved, that a bill ſhould be brought in for applying 
all the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, and grants thereof, ſince 
the 13th of February 1688, to the uſe of the publics. All 


OP- 


s The report conſiſts of ninety articles, the chief of which 
are theſe : | 


The number of acres, in the ſe- Acres. 
veral counties, belonging to the — — 1,060,792 
for feited perion:, arc 


Theſe 
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oppoſition to this was looked upon as a courting of the men 1699. 
in favour ; nor was any regard paid ta a motion for reſerv- 


ing 
Theſe, being worth 211,623 1. Acres. 
a year, at 6 years purchaſe for J. 
a life, and at 13 years, for the — 2,685, 130 


inheritance, come to the fall 
'value of 


Out of theſe lands, the eſtates, 
_ reſtored to the old proprietors 
by the articles of Limerick and | 
Galway, are valued at 724,923]. } 
and thoſe reſtored by royal fa- | 
vour, at 260,8631. after theſe x — — 
and ſeveral other allowances, | 
the groſs value of all the eſtates | 
forfeited ſince the 153th of Fe- 


bruary 1688, and not reſtored, 
amounts to | 


— 


The number of grants and cuſtodiams, ſince the battle of the 
Boyne, under the great ſeal of England, are 76, ſome of the 
principal of which are mentioned, namely, 


1,699,345 


| Acres. 
To the lord Romney, three grants of ß 495,17 
To the earl of Albermarle, two grants of - - 108,633 
To William Bentinck (lord Woodſtock) r 
To the earl of Athlone (occa- 
ſioned by the parliament of . — — 26,480 
land) 
To the earl of Galway _ — — 36,148 
To the earl of Rochford, two grants of _ 30,512 
To the lord Coningſhy, — — — 5,900 
To colonel Guſtavus Hamilton, 
for his ſervices, in wading | 
through the Shannon and florm- — — 5.382 
ing Athlone, at the head of the 
Engliſh grenadiers, 
To ſir Thomas Pendergraſs, for 
diſcovering the attain: — 7,092 
plot, 


It is alſo obſerved, that ſeve- being confirmed by a& of par- 


ral of the grantees had raiſed 

great ſums of money, by the 

ale of their lands, amounting, in 

all, to 68,155 1. particularly, 

the earl of Athlone (his grant 
Vol. Il, | 


liament) had ſold to the amount 
of 17,6841. the lord Romney, 


30, 147 1. and the earl of Alher- 


I 1 


marle, 13,0001. 


In 
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1699. ing a third part, to be diſpoſed of by the king, which had 


In theſe, and moſt other ar- 
ticles, the commiſſioners all a- 
greed; but a difference aroſe 
amongſt them on account of 
king James's private eſtate, 
granted to him when duke of 
York. This eſtate three of the 
commiſſioners, and particularly 
Leving, would not allow to be 
forfeited, and conſequently 
ought not to be reported. 
Whilſt they were debating this 
matter, Mr. Arthur WMoore, 
member of the houſe of com- 
mons, ſent them a letter of his 
own private motion, wherein 
he directed them to make a ſe- 
parate article of the lady Ork- 
ney's grants, becauſe that might 
reflect upon ſomebody, meaning 

Journals the king. Mr. Mountague 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, 


— 
- — — — —-— — — — ß — ee a > oe _ 


commons, Moore's letter, and being zea- 
lous to vindicate the king's ho- 
nour, which he thought was 
ſtruck at in that letter, com- 


ing preſſed to tell his author, he 
at firſt excuſed himſelf, alledg- 
ing, that he was under a private 
obligation not to reveal what 
had paſled in private converſa- 
tion; but, the houſe inſiſting up- 
on it, he named Mr. Methuen, 
lord chancellor of Ireland, who 
was alſo a member of the houſe; 


had ever mentioned any ſuch 
thing. The houſe therefore 
reſolved on the 15th of January, 
that the ſaid report was falſe and 
ſcandalous; and a motion be- 
ing made, That the four com- 
„ miſlioners for Iriſh forfeitures, 


kouſe of having learned the contents of 


plained of it to the houſe. Be- 


but he denied poſitively, that he 


—— been in the bill that was ſent up eight years before to the 


lords. 


e who ſigned the report preſert- 
© ed to the houſe, had acquit- 
„ ted themſelves in the execu- 
* tion of that commiſſion with 
* underſtanding and integrity, 
a warm debate aroſe thereupon, 
which was adjourned to the next 
day, when the commons reſolvcd, 
„That the four commiſſioners 
* had acquitted themſelves in 
<« the execution of their com 
«« miſſion with underſtandivg, 
courage, and integrity; that 
* ſir Richard Leving had been 
„the author of the groundleſs 
and ſcandalous aſperfions calt 
upon the four commiſſioners, 
And that ſir Richard Leving be 
*© committed priſoner to the tow- 
er of London for his offence.” 
However, after all, this eſtate 
was placed at the end of the re- 
port, in a different manner from 
the reſt. We ſhall conclude (ſay 
the ſour commiſſioners who ſign- 
ed the repoct) by laying before 
your honours another prant of 
a conſiderable value, which we 
are apprehenſive. does not fall 
within the letter of cur inquiry. 
But ſince the benefit of ſome 
forfeited leaſes or. holdinzs are 
therein granted, we choſe ra- 
ther to lay the whole grant be- 


fore you, than be thought de- 


hcient in executing any part of 
our duty, or what might be ex- 
pected from us. | 

A grant under the great ſeal 
of England, dated the zoth of 
May 1695, paſſed to Mrs. El:- 


'zabeth Villiers, now counteſs ot 


Orkney, of all the private eſ- 
tates of the late king James 


(except ſome ſmall part in grant 
| _ to 
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lords. When this was moved, it was anſwered, that the 
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grantees. had enjoyed thoſe eſtates ſo many years, that the 


mean profits did ariſe to more than a third of their value, 
As the party for this bill apprehended that many petitions 
would be offered to the houſe, which the court would 
probably encourage, on deſign, at leaſt, to retard their 
proceedings, they, to prevent this, and that the bill might 
not be clogged with too many clauſes, paſſed a vote of a 
very extraordinary nature, that they would not receive 
any petition from any perſon whatſoever, concerning the 
grants; adding at the ſame time, that they would conſider 


the great ſervices performed by the commiſſioners appointed 


to inquire into the forfeited eſtates 4. 


to the lord Athlone) containing 
95,649 acres, worth yearly 
25,9951. 18s. value 337, 943 l. 
There is payable out of this eſ- 
tate 2000 I. a year, to the lady 
Suſanna Bellaſis for her life, and 
10001]. a year to Mrs. Godfrey 
for her life, and almoſt all the 
old leaſes determined in May 
1701, and then the eſtate will 
anſwer the values above men- 
tioned, 

This report was ſigned by 
Anneſly, Trenchard, Hamilton, 
and Langford. The other three 
refuſed to ſign it, upon account 
of this and ſeven other articles 


of the ninety. They gave their 
reaſons for it, in a letter to the 


| lord chancellor, November 169, 
and in another to the ſpeaker ; 
but the houſe would not hear it 
read, ' becauſe the other four 
| commiſſioners, whoſe conduct 
was complained of in the letter, 
had not ſet their hands to it. 
The report was likewiſe ani- 
madverted upon, in a tract in- 
| titled, Jus Regium, or the king's 
tight to grant forfeitures, &c. 
This author brings down the 
value of the forfeiturcs, to 
280, ooo l. out of which, he de- 


nants by the reſumpuon. 


Aſter 


ducts all the debts and incum- 
brances, with three years pro- 
fits of the lands for the expen- 


ces of the truſt, and allows, that 


they will yield 50, ooo l. in 
Ireland. He gives an inſtance 
of the commiſſioners over-v:- 
luing the lands, in the private 
eſtate of king James, being a 
grant to him, when duke cf 
Vork, of all the eſtates of the 
Regicides. Inſtead of 95, 649 
acres, he reduces them to 78, 9c, 
and the yearly value from May 
1701, whenall the old leaſes are 
determined, to 8489 l. inſtead of 
25,9951. ſubject to the annui- 
ties above-mentioned, beſides 
10,0001]. in arrears to the lady 
Bellafi-, There had been 9887 l. 


received for fines, out of this ef- 


tate, by Mr. Broderick and Mr. 
Pooley, which are loſt to the te- 
L ne 
author, in the ſame manner, 
examines all the then grants, and 
ſhews, that the commiltone.s 
were deceived both in the num- 
ber of acres, and value of the 
eſtites. St.;Tratts II. 709-773. 

d Accordingly, on the 7th of 
March, the commons reſolved, 
that the ſum of 1000 l. be paid 


113 to 
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1699. After this, on the 18th of ſanuary, it was farther reſolved 
by the commons, that the adviſing, procuring, and paſ- 
Jan. 18. ſing theſe grants had occaſioned great debts upon the na- 
tion, and heavy taxes upon the people, and highly re- 
flected on the king's honour; and that the officers and in- 
ſtruments, concerned in the ſame, had highly failed in the 
performance of their truſt and duty, Then it was voted, 
that this reſolution ſhould be preſented to the king in the 
Feb. 15. form of an addreſs, which was atcordingly done on the 21ſt | 
Feb. 20. of February; to which the king, five days after, returned 
this anſwer : | 


Gentlemen, 


„ I was not only led by inclination, but thought myſelf 

Pr. H. C. oblized, in juſtice, to rewaid thoſe who had ſerved well, 
III. 124. and particularly in the reduction of Ireland, out of the 
<< eſtates forfeited to me, by the rebellion there. 

„The long war, in which we were engaged, did occ- 1 

« ſion great taxes, and has left the nation much in debt; 


mw FF w WC 7 QF 


and the taking juſt and effectual ways for leſſening that : 
debt, and ſupporting public credit, is what, in my op- 1 , 
% nion, Will beſt contribute to the honour, intereſt, and Pp 
&« ſafety of this kingdom.“ | h 
The commons were ſo provoked with this anſwer, that 2 
they reſolved, that whoſoever had adviſed it, had uſed his tn 
utmoſt endeavours to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouly ® J 
between the king and his people. They then proceeded 
on the bill of reſumption, which being finiſhed, they pas- 
ted, the 2d of April. In juſtification of their proceedings, co 
they ordered the report of the commiſſioners for the Il th. 
forfeitures to be publiſhed ; and that the reſolution of th m. 


„ 18th of January laſt; the reſolution of the 4th of April fo! 
<«« 1690, relating to the forfeited eſtates ; his majeſty's ſpeec re 
<« to both houſes, the 5th of January 1690-1 ; the addreif® 
„of the houſe to the king, the 15 of February laſt ; ly 
« majeſty's anſwer thereunto, the 26th of the ſame tg 
„ bruary; and the reſolution of the houſe thereupon ; a" 


to the earl of Dro, heda, Francis Leving and fir Francis Breu 
Anneſly, John Trenchard, lames in confiderazion of their 
Hamilton, Henry Langford, and pences; which ſums were orc: 
to James Hooper ſecretary to ihe ed to be paid out of the! 
commiſſioners ; and the ſum of forfeitures. 3 
five huncred cn'y to fir Richard | y "= 
te +)! 
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« laſtly, the addreſs of the houſe of commons of the 4th 1699. 
« of March 1692-3, and his majeſty's anſwer thereunto, ——— 


be alſo re- printed with the report; and they reſolved, 
That the procuring or paſſing exorbitant grants by any 
© member now of the privy-council, or by any other, that 
« had been a privy-counſellor, in this or any former reign, 


* to his uſe or benefit, was a high crime and miſde- 
c meanor.” 


In the bill of reſumption little regard was ſhewn to the The bill 
OT re- 


ſumption, 


purchaſes made under thoſe grants, and to the great im- 
provemencz made by the purchaſers or tenants, which were 
ſaid to have doubled the value of thoſe eſtates. However, 
that ſome juſtice might be done both to purchaſers and cre- 
ditors, thirteen truſtees were named, in whom all the for- 
teited eſtates were veſted, and they had a very great and un- 
controulable authority lodged with them, of hearing and 
determining all juſt claims, relating to thoſe eſtates, and of 
ſelling them to the beſt purchaſers; and the money, to be 
raiſed by this ſale, was appropriated to pay the arrears of the 
army b. 
was the moſt ſingular. 


April 2. 


Among all the caſes, that of the earl of Athlone's The earl 
The houſe of commons had been of Ath- 


ſo ſenſible of his good ſervice in reducing Ireland, that they lonc's 
had made an addreſs to the king, to give him a recompence Lale. 


ſuitable to his ſervices. 


And the parliament of Ireland was 


ſo ſenſible of their obligations to him, that they confirmed 
this grant of between two and three thouſand pounds a year. 
He had fold it to thoſe, who thought they had purchaſed 


b On the 26th of March, the 
commons having conſidered of 
the number, qualifcations, and 
manner of chuſing the truſtees 
for the bill of Iriſh forfeitures, 
reſolved, © That tne number 
of the truſtees be thirteen: that 
no perſon be a truſtee, who 
* had any office of profit, or 
«© was accountable to nis majeſ- 
„% ty, or was a member of this 
* houſe: and that the truſtees 
de choſen by ballotting.” 
Two days after, the ſeveral 
members having given in liſts of 
thirteen perſons names, which 
were put into claſſes, the majo- 


5 ity fell upon Francis Anneſley, 


James Hamilton, John Bages, 


John Trenchard, James Iſham, 
Henry Langford, james Hooper, 
ſir Cyrile Wyche, John Cary, 
ſir Henry Sheere-, Thomas Har- 
riſon, fir John Warden, Wil- 
liam Fellowes, and Thomas 
Rawlins. The two Jaſit having 
equal voices, one of them muſt 
have been left out, but, the houſe 
being informed, that fir John 
Warden was a baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the county palatine 
of Cheſter during his life, at a 
yearly ſalary from the crown, 
it was relolved, that fir John 
Warden was not capable ot be- 
ing a truſtee in the bill, and fo 
the other two Rood. 
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1700, under an unqueſtionable title; yet all that was now ſet 


aſide, no regard being had to it; ſo that this eſtate was 
thrown into the heap. Some | exceptions were made in 
the bill in favour of ſome grants, and proviſion was made 
for rewarding others, whom the king, as they thought, 


had not enough conſidered. Great oppoſition was made 


to this by ſome, who thought, that all favours and grants 
ought to be given by the king, and not originally by an 
houſe of parliament ; and this was managed with great heat, 
even by ſome of thoſe, who concurred in carrying the bill, 
In concluſion, it was, by a new term, as well as a new in- 
vention, conſolidated with the money-bill, that was to go 
for the pay of the flect and army, and, under the title of a 
bill, for granting an aid to his majeſty, by the ſale of the for- 
feited and other eſtates and intereſts in Ireland, and by a 
land-tax in England, for the ſeveral purpoſes therein men- 
tioned, was carried up to the houſe of lords, which by con- 
ſequence they muſt either paſs or rcject. The method that 
the court took in the houſe of lords to oppoſe it, was to 
offer ſome alterations, which were indeed very juſt and 
reaſonable : but ſince the commons would not ſufter the lords 
to alter money-bills, this was in effect to loſe it. The court, 
upon ſome previous votes, found they had a majority among 
the lords ; fo, for ſome days, it ſeemed to be deligned to loſe 
the bill, and to venture on a prorogation or a diſſolution, 
rather than pats it. The bill being {ent down with ſome 
alterations to the commons, they not only diſapproved them, 
but began to fiy out into high votes, both againſt the mini- 
ſters and favourites, and ordered a lift of the privy-council 
to be laid before them, There were ſeveral conferences be- 
tween the two houſes, in which the lords ſtrongly inſiſted on 
their amendments, The commons were fo exaſperated at 
this, that they ordered the lobby of their houſe to be cleared 
oi all ftrangers; the back doors of the ſpeaker's chamber to 
be locked up; and that the ſerjeant ſhould ſtand at the door 
of the houſe, and ſuffer no members to go forth; and then 
procceded to take into conſideration the report of the. Iriſh 
forfeitures, and the lift of the lords of the privy-council; 
and a qucſtion was moved, That an addreſs be made to 
© his majeſty to remove John lord Sommers, lord chancellor 
of England, from his preſence and councils for ever ;” 
but it was carried in the negative by a greater majority, 

than had appeared at the beginning of the ſeſſion. 
The lord Sommers, during theſe debates, was ill; and the 
worſt conſtruction poſſible was put upon that; for it was ſaid, 
5 that 
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that he adviſed all the oppoſition, which was made to the 1700. 


bill, in the houſe of lords, but that, to keep himſelf out of ——— 


it, he feigned that he was ill ; though his great attendance, 
in the court of chancery, the houſe of lords, and at the coun- 
cil-table, had fo impaired his health, that every year, about 
that time, he uſed to be brought very low, and difabled from 
buſineſs. The king ſeemed reſolved to venture on all the 
ill conſequences, that might follow the loſing this bill, though 
they would probably have been very fatal. As far as could 
be judged, either another ſeſſion of that parliament, or a 
new one, would have baniſhed the favourites, and begun the 
bill anew, with the addition of obliging the grantees, to re- 
fund all the mean profits. Many in the houſe of lords, who 
in all other things were very firm to the king, were for paſ- 
{ing this bill, notwithſtanding his earneſtneſs againſt it, ſince 
they apprehended the il] conſequences that were like to fol- 
low, if it were loſt, Biſhop Burnet was one of theſe, and 
the king was much diſpleaſed with him for it. The biſhop 
ſaid, that he would venture his majeſty's diſpleaſure, rather 
than pleaſe him in that, which he feared would be the ruin 
of his government ; not apprehending at that time, what 
injuſtice lay under many of the clauſes in the bill, which ap- 
peared. afterwards ſo evidently, that the very ſame perſons 
who drove on the bill, were convinced of them, and redreſſed 
ſome of them in acts that paſſed in ſubſequent ſeſſions <. 
The king became ſullen upon all this, and upon the 
many incidents, that are apt to fall in upon debates of this 
nature. He either did not apprehend in what ſuch things 
might end, or he was not much concerned at it. His re- 
ſentment, which was much provoked, broke out into ſome 
inſtances, which gave ſuch handles to his enemies, as they 
wiſhed for; and they improved thoſe advantages, which his 
il! conduct gave them, with much ſpite and induſtry, fo as to 


© The biſhop ſays, if he had 
' rightly underſtood that matter in 
time, he would never have given 
his vote for ſo unjuſt a bill. He 
only conſidered it as an hard- 
ſhip put on the king, many of 
his grants being thus made void, 
ſome of which had not been 
made on good and reaſonable 


conſiderations, ſo that they could 
hardly be excuſed, much leſs 
juſtified. He thought the thing = 

114 


was a ſort of force, to which it 
ſeemed reaſonable to give way 
at that time, fince the king's 
friends were not furniſhed with 
an equal ſtrength to withſtand it. 
But, when he ſaw afterwards, 
what the conſequences of this 
act proved to be, he firmly re- 
ſolved never to conſent again to 
any tack to a money bill, as 
long as he lived. | 


alienate 
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1700. Alienate the nation from him. It was once in agitation amon 
the party, to make an addreſs to him againſt going beyon 


The par- 


ſea; but even that was diverted with a malicious deſign. 
Hitherto the body of the nation retained a great meaſure 
of affection to him. This was beginning to diminiſh by his 
going ſo conſtantly beyond ſea ; as ſoon as the ſeſſion of par- 
lament was ended, though the war was now over. Upon 
this it grew to be publickly ſaid, that he loved no Engliſh- 
man's face nor his company. His enemies therefore reckon- 
cd it was fit for their ends to let that prejudice increaſe in 
the minds of the people, till they might find a proper oc- 
caſion to ingraft ſome bad deſigns upon it. 


The ſame day that the motion was made againſt the lord 


liament is chancellor Sommers, the commons reſolved, . That an ad- 
prorogued Ce dreſs be made to his majeſty, that no perſon, who was 


April 11. 


& not a native of his domini-ns, except his royal highneſs 
« prince George of Denmark, be admitted to his majeſty's 
&* councils in England or Ireland.” But, before this addreſs 
could be preſented, the king came the next day to the houſe 
of peers, and, after paſſing the bill about the forfeited eſtates, 
with ſeveral others, commanded the earl of Bridgwater, who 
was ſpeaker of that houſe, in the abſence of the lord Sommers, 
to prorogue the parliament to the 23d of May. Thus ended 
a ſeſſion, by the proceedings of which men of all ſides were 


put into a very ill humour 4. 


4 The king writ the following 
letter to the earl of Galway, 


ſoon after the prorogation of the 
parliament, 


| Hampton-Court, Mayt1,1700. 


Itis a good while ſince I writ 
to you laſt. The reaſon is, that 
being always uncertain of the 
tue of the laſt ſeſſion of parli- 
ament, I was unwilling to an- 
ſwer any of your letters, You 
way judge, what vexation all 
their extraordinary proceedings 
gave me, and laſſure you, your be- 
ing deprived of what gave you 
with ſo much pleaſure, was not 
the leaſt of my griefs. I hope, 
however, that 1 ſhall be in a 
condition to acknowledge the 


Among 


good ſervices you have dot e 
me, and you may depend upon 
it, I ſhall earneſtly ſeek occaſi- 
ons to do ſo. It ought to be 
ſome ſatisfaction to you, in the 
juſt reſentment of what concerns 
you, that no body could blame 
your conduct ; on the contrary, 
all appeared ſatisfied with it, 
and the vote, which paſied in 
anger the laſt day, concerns you 
but indirectly. And I can aſſure 
you, hat you was in no way 
the occaſion of it. There have 
been ſo many intrigues, in this 
laſt ſeſſion, that, without having 
been on the ſpot and well 1n- 
formed of every thing, it can- 
not be conceived. It will be 
impoſſible for me to continue 


the 
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Among the acts of this ſeſſion a very remarkable one 170. 
paſſed againſt the papiſts. A complaint being made by the 
clergy of Lancaſhire, of the growth of popery, and a peti- A re- 
tion offered for more effectual methods to put a ſtop to it, a markablo 
bill was propoſed, that obliged all perſons educated in that act againſt 
religion, or ſuſpected to be of it, who ſhould ſucceed to any Papiſts. 
eſtate before they were of the age of eighteen, to take the Burnet. 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and the teſt, as ſoon as 
they came to that age; and, till they did it, the eſtate was 
to devolve to the next of kin, that was a proteſtant ; but was 
to return back to them, upon their taking the oaths. All 
popiſh prieſts were alſo baniſhed by the bill, and were ad- 
judged to perpetual impriſonment, if they ſhould again return 
into England ; and the reward of an hundred pounds was 
oftered to every one, who ſhould diſcover a popiſh prieſt, ſo 
as to convict him, Thoſe who brought this into the houſe 
of commons, hoped, that the court would have oppoſed it ; 
but the court promoted the bill ; ſo, when the party ſaw their 
miſtake, they ſeemed willing to let the bill fall; and when 
that could not be done, they clogged it with many ſevere 
and ſome unreaſonable clauſes, hoping that the lords would 
not paſs the act; and it was ſaid, that, if the lords ſhould 
make the leaſt alteration in it, they, in the houſe of commons, 
who had ſet it on, were reſolved to let it lie on their table, 
when it ſhould be ſent back to them. Many lords, who 
ſecretly favoured papiſts, on the Jacobite account, did, for 
this very reaſon, move for ſeveral alterations ; ſome of theſe 


the commiſſion of the lords juſ- 
tices in Ireland, as it is at pre- 
ſent ; ſo I have reſolved to fend 
thither the duke of Shrewſbury 
as viceroy, and that you com- 
mand the army under him. Do 
not think that this will be a de 
gradation, nobody here will take 
it to be ſo, and I know that 
every one wiſhes it, and believes 
it. abſolutely neceſſary for my 
ſervice. I am fully perſuaded, 
as I hope, that you will not re- 
faſe to accept of this command, 
nor relinquiſh my ſervice. 1 
aſſure you, I never had more oc 
ciſion, than at preſent, of per- 
ſons of your capacity and fi- 
delity. I hope I ſhall find op- 


portunities to give you marks of 
my eſteem and friendſhip, and I 
would not engage you in this, 
were I not aſſured that no hurt 
can happen to you from it : But 
I know it will meet with a ge- 
neral approbation, and doubt 
not your friends will ſay the 
ſame, and I am glad to tell you, 
you have a great many and 


among all parties. 
William R. 


The duke of Shrewſbury re- 
fuling to go to Ireland, there 


was no change made in the go- . 


verament, till the King's return 


from Holland, 
import- 
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importing a greater ſeverity. but the zeal againſt popery was 
ſuch in that houſe, that the bill paſſed without any amend- 
ment, and it had the royal aſſent. Biſhop Burnet, notwith- 
ſtanding his principles for toleration, and againſt perſecution 
for conſcience- ſake, was for this bill. He had always thought, 
that, if a government found any ſect in religion incompatible 
with its quiet and ſafety, it might, and ſometimes ought to 
ſend away all of that ſect, with as little hardſhip as poſſible. 
This act hurt no man that was in the prefent poſſeſſion of 
an eſtate; it only incapacitated his next heir,. to ſucceed to 
that eſtate, if he continued a papiſt : ſo the danger of this, 
in caſe the act ſhould be well looked to, would put thoſe of 
that religion, who are men of conſcience, on the ſelling their 
eſtates; and, in the courſe of a few years, might deliver us 
from having any papiſts left among us. But this act want- 
ed ſeveral neceflary clauſes, to inforce the due execution of 
it ; the word, ncxt of kin, was very indefinite, and the next of 
kin was not obliged to claim the benefit of this act, nor did the 
right deſcend to the remoter heirs, if the more immediate ones 
ſhould not take the benefit of it; the teſt, relating to matters 
of doctrine and worſhip, did not ſeem a proper ground for 
ſo great a ſeverity ; ſo this act was not followed nor executed 
in any fort ; but here is a ſcheme laid, though not fully di- 

eſte], which on ſome great provocation, given by thoſe of 
that religion, may diſpoſe a parliament to put ſuch clauſes in 
a new act, as may make this effectual. 

The duke of Norfolk, taking advantage of the precedent 
made the laſt year, in the caſe of the earl of Macclesheld, 
lodged a bill in the houſe of peers, to diſſolve his grace's 
marriage with the lady Mary Mordaunt, and to enable him 
to marry again, which in a few days paſt both houſes, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the ducheſs of Norfolk e. 


EX: The 


e The duke had applied to 
the houſe of lords, in the year 
1694, for a divorce, which oc- 
caſioned great and logg debates ; 
and on which biſhop Burnet thus 
remarks ; In the latter ages of 
popery, when marriage was 


reckoned among the ſacraments, 


an opinion grew to be received, 
that adultery did not break the 
bond, and that it could only 


- 


intitle to a ſeparation, but not 
ſuch a diſſolution of the mar- 
riage, as gave the party, that 
was injured, a right to marry 
again: This became the rule of 
the ſpicitual courts ; though there 
was no definition made about it, 
before the council of Trent. At 
the time of the reformation, a 
ſuit of this nature was proſe- 
cuted by the marquiſs of North- 

ampton: 
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The ſeſſion being ended, ſo much to the diſſatisfaction of 1700. 


all parties, the leaders of the tories ſeemed reſolved 


ampton : The marriage was diſ- 
ſolved, and he married a ſecond 
time; but he found it neceſſary 


to move for an act of parlia- 


ment, to confirm this ſabſequent 
marriage. In the reformation of 
the eccleſiaſtical laws, that was 
prepared by Cranmer and others, 
in king Edward's time, a rule 
was laid down, allowing of a 
ſecond marriage, upon a divorce 
for adultery. This matter had 
lain aſleep above an hundred 
years, till the preſent duke of 
Rutland, then lord Roos, moved 
for the like liberty. At that time 
a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit 
prevailed, ſo that ſome began to 
treat marriage, only as a civil 
contract, in which the parlia- 
ment was at full liberty to make 
what laws they pleaſed; and 
moſt of king Charles's courtiers 
applauded this, hoping by this 
doctrine, that the king might 
be divorced from the queen. 
The greater part of the biſhops 
apprehending the conſequence 
the lord Roos's act might 
have, oppoſed every ſtep that 
was made in it; though many 
of them were perſuaded, that, 
in the caſe of adultery, when 
it was fully proved, a ſecond 
marriage might be allowed. In 
the duke of Norfolk's caſe, as 
the lady was a papiſt, and a buſy 
Jacobite, ſo a great party ap- 
peared for her. All that favour- 
ed the Jacobites, and thoſe who 
were thought engaged in lewd 
practices, eſpouſed her concern 
with a zeal that did themſelves 
little honour. Their number 
was ſuch, that no progreſs could 


to puſh 
a change 


be made in the bill, though the 
proofs were but too full, and too 
plain. But the main queſtion 
was, Whether, ſappoſing the 
matter fully proved, the duke 
of Norfolk ſhould be allowed a 
ſecond marriage? 'The biſhops 
were deſired to deliver their 
Opinions, with their reaſons : 
All thoſe who had: been made 
during the preſent reign, were 
of opinion, that a ſecond mar- 
riage in that caſe was lawful, and 
conformable, both to the words 
of the goſpel, and to the doc- 
trine of the primitive church ; 
and that the contrary opinion 
was ſtarted in the late and dark 
ages: But all the biſhops, that 
had been made by the two for- 
mer kings, were of another 
opinion, though ſome of them 
could not well tell why they 
were ſo. Here was a colour for 
men who looked at things ſu- 
perficially, to obſerve that there 
was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the laſt made biſhops, and 
thoſe of an elder ſtanding: 
From which they inferred, that 
we were departing from the re- 
ceived doctrine of our church; 
and, upon that topic, the earl 
of Rocheſter charged us very 
vehemently, The bill was let 
fall at this time. An Act paſſed 
this ſeſſions for continuing the 
old Eaſt- India company a cor- 
poration. 'The company find- 
ing that their friends prevailed 
in the houſe of commons, took 
the opportunity of getting a bill 
brought in their favour; which, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the new company, and the 

en- 
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1700. a change of miniſtry, They began with inſinuating to the 
favourites the neceſſity of the king's removing the lord Som- 
mers, who, as he was now conſidered as the head of the 
Sommers's whigs, ſo his wiſe counſels, and his modeſt way of laying 


them before the king, had 


ained him a great ſhare of his 


as well as eſteem and confidence; and it was reckoned, that the chief 

ſtrength of the party lay in his credit with the king, and in 
the prudent methods he took to govern the party, and to 
moderate that heat and thoſe jealouſies, with which the king 
had been ſo long diſguſted in the firſt years of his reign. 


that of 
the other 
minilters, 
endea- 
voured by 
the tories. 
Burnet. 


Eve 


method had been tried for his removal. 


He had, in 


the firſt place, been particularly charged in the houſe of com- 
mons, for turning many gentlemen out of the commiſſion of 
the peace f. This was much aggravated, and raiſed a very 
high complaint againſt him; but there was no juſt cauſe for 
it: When the deſign of the aſſaſſination and invaſion, in the 
years 1695 and 1696, was diſcovered, a voluntary aſſoci- 


endeavours of the court, paſſed 
both houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. | 
Another incident happened 
this ſeſſion. The Rev. Mr. 
Stephens, preaching before the 
houſe of commons, on the zoth 
of January, inſtead of aggra- 
vating, ſeemed to vindicate the 
pu:ting king Charles to death, 
and endeavoured to perſuade his 
auditors, that the obſervation of 
that day ſhould be aboliſhed. 
This produced, inſtead of thanks, 
an order, That, for the future, 
no perſon ſhould preach before 
the houſe, that was not. a dean 
or doctor of divinity. 

f With aview to him, it was 
hat a bill was ſet on in the 
ouſe of commons, © qualify- 
ing juſtices of the peace ;” 
and a committee appointed © to 

* inſpe&t the commiſſions of 
„the peace and commiſſions for 
« deputy-heutenant', as they 
now ſtand, and as they were 
* for ſeven years laſt paſt.” This 
committee having made their 
report to the houſe, that not 


only many perſons diſſenting 
from the church of England, 
but men of ſmall fortunes, and 
who conſequently had an entire 
dependence on the court, were 
put into thoſe places, the com- 
mons on the 26th of March re- 
ſolved, ** That an addreſs be 
made to his majeſty, that it 
would much conduce to the 
ſervice of his majeſty and the 
good of this kingdom, that 
gentlemen of quality and good 
eſtates be reſtored and put in- 
to the commiſſions of the 
peace and lieutenancy ; and 
that men of ſmall eſtites be 
neither continued nor put in- 
to the commiſſions,” Which 
addreſs being preſented the king 
by the whole houſe, he told 
them, That he was of opinion, 
that men of the beſt quality 
and eſtates were molt proper 
to be intruſted in the com- 
miſhons of the peace and 
lieutenancy ; and that direc- 
tions ſhould be given accord- 


ingly.” 
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atwn was entred into, by both houſes of parliament, and that 1500, 
was ſet round the nation: In ſuch a time of danger, it was 
thought, that thoſe, who did not enter voluntarily into it, | 
were ſo ill affected, or at leaſt ſo little zealous for the king, | 
that it was not fit they ſhould continue juſtices of the peace : | 
So an order paſled in council, that all thoſe, who had fo re- | 
fuſed, ſhould be turned out of the commiſſion: He had | 
obeyed this order, upon'the repreſentations made to him, by | 
the lords lieutenants and the cuſtodes rotulorum of the ſeveral 

counties, who were not equaliy diſcreet : Yet he laid thoſe ! 
repreſentations before the council, and had a ſpecial order for i 
every perſon that was ſo turned out, All this was now mag- 1 
nified, and it was charged on him, that he had adviſed and 
procured theſe orders; yet this could not be made ſo much { 
as a Colour to proceed againſt him, a clamour and murmuring { 
was all that could be raiſed from it. This method not hav- 
ing produced any great effects, another had been tried. It 
had been endeavoured to raiſe a diſſatisfaction againſt him by 
appeals from many of his judgments, yet very few of them { 
received alteration, and his character was raiſed inſtead of | i 
being hurt by theſe attacks 5, After theſe and other methods 


of 


— ͥũ — — . — 
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5s Among theſe appeals, one ſons concerned for the annual 
caſe in particular, commonly penſion of 6 per cent. out of the 
called the bankers caſe, which hereditary exciſe, given by par- 
had given occaſion to clamour, liament inſtead of the wards | 
becauſe of the extepfive conſe - and liveries 12 Ch. II. and upon 


quences following the determi- 
nation in regard to the property 
of large numbers, was brought 
before the houſe” of lords, the 
final reſort both in law and 
equity. It is well known in 
what manner king Charles had 
mortgaged the whole revenue 
of the-crown to the bankers for 
an immenſe debt, and paid them 
intereit at the rate of 8 per 
cent. while thoſe who intruſted 
the bankers, received only 6 per 
cent, In the' year 1672, the 
Exchequer payments were ſtop- 
ped, and multitudes ruined. 
About five years aſter, he grant- 
ed his letters patent to all per- 


the principal ſums due to them, 
on delivering up their ſecurities, 
and accepting proportionable 
aſſignments in uad on of their 
debts. The payments were 
made regularly by virtue of 
thoſe letteis patent down to 


Lady-Day 1683, and then no 


more iſſued for the remaindes 
of king Charles's reign, the 
whole reign of king James, and 
for three quarters 4 year from 
after the Revolution, when a 
ſuit was inſtituted in the court 
of Exchequer, praying the aid 
of it to inforce the payment of 
the arrears and growing ſums, 
at the receipt, agreeable to the 
reritis 


| 
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1700. ſhaking lord Sommers's credit had failed, the tories now 
ſtudied to get it infuſed into the king, that all the hard things 


terms of the letters patent. The 
two principal queſtions ſtated in 


the arguments were, 

1. Whecher the grants made 
by king Charles, II. of the ſe- 
veral Annual ſums of the he- 
reditary exciſe to the goldſmiths, 
their heirs and aſſigns, were ef- 
fectual in law, and did charge 


this revenue, in time of his ſuc- 


ceſſors. 


2. Whether the remedy, pur- 


ſued by the parties in the cauſe, 
was -warranted by the law or. 


courſe of the Exchequer ? "The 
chief baron and two others were 
of opinian with the bankers in 
both theſe points. Baron Lech- 
mere differed in both. 85 

Upon th's judgment, a writ 
of error came before the lord 
keeper in the Exchequer cham- 
ber, who called the judges to 
his affiftance. It was ſolemnly 
argued by each of them. And 
they all agreed as to the firit, 
that the letters patent were bind- 
ing in law: That the king has 
power to alien or charge thoſe 
revenues, of which he 1s ſeized 
in fee, without an act of par- 
liament: That the cuſtom of 
exciſe was purchaſed by him, 


for a valuable conſideration, that 


is, accepted in lieu of the pro- 
fits ariſing from the wards and 
liveries. As to the objection, 
that this power of alienating 
may be a prejudice to the people, 
the law entertains no ſuch diſ- 
honoutable thoughts of theking, 
as to ſappoſe, he will act wrong 
in the things ſubmitted to his 
power. That the objection is 
repugnant to the conſtitution of 


their lands. That it has 


that 


the government. Suppoſe the 
realm ſhould be in preſent danger 
of invaſion, if the. king could 
not raiſe-money by alicning his 
revenue, the nation muſt periſh; 
and therefore, kings of England 
have formerly borrowed ſeverat 
ſums of money, by mortga ing 

| een 
the conftant uſage of our princes 
to reward deſerving miniſters out 
of the crown revenues, which 
proceeds on the great maxim, 
that reward is one of the main 
Pillars of government, As to 
the diſtinction taken between 
alienating the antient demeſne 
lands derived to the king, either 
by deſcent or purchaſe, and this 
revenue of exciſe ſettled by par- 
liament, and therefore unalien- 
able, it was faid, the law re- 
ſtrained not the king from alien- 
ing any ſpecies of his re venue: 
That the land ia antient demeſne 
ſeemed moſt appropriate to the 
kiog's uſe of all his revenues, 
becauſe they had ſeveral privi- 
leges relating to the king; as 
-not to be impleaded out of the 
manor, to be free of toll for all 
things concerning their ſuſten- 
ance and huſbandry, not to be 
impannelled on any inqueſt; and 
yet even theſe were alienable : 
Ther what reafon can be aflign- 
ed, why ſome eſtates ſhould be 


aliened, and ſome not? Why 


may not the king as well alien 
theſe eſtates, as they might for- 


merly the flowers of his crown, 


a county palatine with royal 
rights. An eſtate, ſettled on a 


ſubject by act of parliament, is 


ſubject to his alienation, Why 
not 


— — 
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that had been of late put on him by the parliament, were 
occaſioned by the hatred that was born to his miniſters ; and 


not in the caſe of the king ? 
It appears in ſact, that all the 


monaſtery lands given by act of 


parliament, and that by general 
words, as in this law which 
ſettled the hereditary exciſe, 
were aliened by the king. So 


the cuſtoms have always been 


granted and charged in like man- 
ner, without controverſy. As to 
the objection that the exciſe was 
given inſtead of unalienable in- 
heritances, as wards, liveries, 
and purveyances, it was ſaid, 
that it did not appear how the 
nature of one kind of inheri- 
tance could affect another: But 
even theſe were in effect alien- 
able, becauſe they might have 
been releaſed, as were ſometimes 
ſervices in capite. That For- 
teſcue, de Landibus Legum 
Angliæ, expreſsly diſcourſing 
of the reſtraints laid upon the 
crown, would not have omitted 
to mention the unalienable na- 
ture of the revenue, if this point 
had not been clearly admitted: 
Eſpecially as there were ſo many 
grants made in Henry VIth's 
time, and ſo many acts of re- 
ſumption, which are a demon- 
ſtration that thoſe grants could 
not be revoked but by act of 
parliament. N 

To the ſecond point, all the 
judges, except Treby, chief 
juſtice, and Lechmere, were of 
opinion, that the remedy was 
legal, and they relied intirely 
upon two precedents in Plowden's 
commentaries, ſir Tho. Wroth's 
caſe, and fir H. Neville's cafe, 
in the Exchequer; upon which 
thoſe proceedings had been 
formed. The one was the de- 


that, 


mand of an annuity, granted to 


ſir Thomas Wroth by Henry 
VIII. out of the treaſury, in 
the hands of the treaſurer of the 
court of augmentations, under 
the ſeal of that court : The other, 
of a rent charge iſſuing out of 
the lands, ſubject to the ſurvey 
of the lame court, and payable 
there. 
given for the parties in like 
manner, as in the preſent caſe. 

My lord chief juſtice Treby 
applied himſelf to ſhew, that 
theſe two caſes were founded 
upon particular reaſons, and not 
upon the common law, or courſe 
of the Exchequer. By the 
ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. c. 27. 
all lands purchaſed, or to be 
purchaſed by Henry VIII. were 
put under the juriſdiction of that 
court; that the lands, in ſir H. 
Neville's caſe, came within this 
ſtatute; and by an act paſſed 
1 Mary, and the queen's letters 
patent ſubſequent, this court and 
all its powers were united to 
that of the Exchequer. That 
it proceeded in a ſummary way, 
and partly in nature of a court 
of Equity. 

Baron Lechmere ſaid in the 
Exchequer, that lord Hale had 
formerly declared, theſe prece- 
dents were not to be urged as 
precedents oi the juriſdiction of 
the Exchequer, in things pro- 
perly and originally of its own 
cognizance. 

Lord chief juſtice Holt en- 
deavoured to anſwer this reaſon- 
ing, firſt, by ſhewing, from a 
determination in Dyer, 4 Eli- 
zabeth, that the court. of aug- 
mentations was never united to 


the 
i 


Judgment had been 


— 
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1700. that, if his majeſty would change hands, and employ others, 


. tt might be ſoftened and mended in another parliament. 


With 


the Exchequer, and that queen diſpoſal of the public revenue, 
Mary, ſubſequent to the act in and treaſure of the crown, of 
the 1ſt of her reign, having by which the law has always had a 
her letters patent of one day ſuperlative care, as that on which 
diſſolved that court, and, by her the ſafety of the king and king- 
letters patent of the next, united dom muſt in all ages Fes, 
the ſame to the Exchequer ; the 'To the firſt argument of lord 
ſecond letters patent came too Holt, he anſwered, that the 
late, and were void. Conſe- ſtatute 1 Mary, c. 10. did im- 
quently, there was no acceſſion power the queen to diſſolve the 
of power to the Exchequer, and court of augmentations, and 
the revenues of the court of to unite the court ſo diſſolved, 
augmentation fell naturally un- to that of the Exchequer by let- 
der its government ; and, there- ters patent, both parts of which 
fore, fir Thomas Wroth, and power ſhe literally purſued. That 
fir H. Neville, came to the court on a fubje& of philoſophy, or 
of Exchequer, as to an original ſpeaking of the natural exiſtence 
court of revenue. Secondly, of things, it would be abſurd to 
that, admitting it to be true, ſay, what is annihilated one day, 
the court of augmentations was ſhall have yet ſuch an exiſtence 
united, yet it did not appear, as to be united to any thing, the 
that the court of augmentations day- following : But ſpeaking on 
had any eſpecial powers, to give a legal ſubject, where fictions 
relief to grantees of annuities and relations and concluſions 
and rents; that the act, by which have place, nothing could be of 
it was ereCted, made it a court of more eaſy or obvious conception. 
record and a court of revenue, He ſaid, every thing ought to be 
to ſuch and ſuch lands : Whence expounded favourably in ſupport 
it ſeemed to follow, that in the of the queen's intention, in fol- 
court of augmentations, as of lowing the expreſs directions of 
wards and ſurveyors, ſuch relief an act of parliament ; and that 
was given by a right incident to the ſtatute 1 Elizabeth, c. 4. did 
it, as a court of revenue; and fully and in terms; declare the 
in imitation of what the Ex- validity of this union. To the 
chequer, the old court of re- ſecond he anſwered, both from 
venue, could do before, by the undoubted maxims of law, and 
common law. accurate deductions of prece- 
Lord Sommers delivered his dents ; he ſhewed, that ancient - 
opinion in the month of June ly the barons of the Exchequer 
1696, and confined his reaſon- did at no time before the union 
ings antirely to the ſecond queſ- of the courts of augmentations, 
tion, He ſet himfelf very ela- and firſt fruits, both erected by 
borately to ſhew, that the re- Henry the VIIIch. give relief to 
medy purſued by the parties was grantees of rents or annuities ja 
illegal. and might be attended this manner, immediately upon 


with the utmoſt danger to the application to them. That the Þ 
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party uſed previouſly to apply to 
the king by 2 of right, 
and the treaſurer and barons 
were authoriſed by the great or 
privy ſeal, or by ſpecial indorſe- 
ment upon the petition, giving 
them power to examine into the 
demand; but even then their 
determination had no other 
effect than that of a certificate, 
nor could enforce the payment. 
The warrant for the payment, 
to be made at the receipt of the 
Exchequer, muſt be obtained 
from the king, under the great 
or privy ſeal. Therefore this 
juriſdiction could not be origi- 
nally incident, in notion of law, 
to a court of revenue as ſuch. 
That the court of Exchequer, 
indeed, after the transfer of the 
powers of the court of aug- 
mentations and firſt fruits, did 
exerciſe them to the ſeveral pur- 
poſes, and in reſpect of the 
lands, before under the ſurvey 
of thoſe courts : From whence 
the inference was plain, not that 
thoſe courts in exerciſing theſe 
powers purſued the courſe of the 
Exchequer, but the Exchequer, 


in mug a new courſe after the 


union, did act according to their 
manner, and ſupply their place, 
That, had it not been ſo, the 
erection of thoſe courts had been 
vain at firſt, becauſe the Ex- 
chequer could have done the 
buſineſs as well. He then ſhew- 


ed, in what manner Henry VIII. 


affecting power, and having great 

deſigus, endeavoured to get ſome 

parts of the revenue more im- 

mediately under his private and 

perſonal directioo, than the old 

reguiar conſtitution of the Ex- 
VOL. H. 


him 


chequer would allow, To that 
end, he procured acts of parlia- 
ment in different years of his 
reign, erecting the court of ge- 
neral ſurveyors, the court of firſt 
fruits and tenths, and the court 
of augmentations. The firſt and 
laſt of theſe, in the 38th year 
of his reign, were incorporated; 
and, in the firſt of queen Mary, 
were annexed to the Exchequer. 
He proved that ſuch a juriſdic- 
tion, as that now contended for, 
was unknown to every author 
who had written on the court of 
Exchequer, unwarranted by the 
oath of the barons, by any au- 
thorities in the law books, by 
any records or ſtatutes. That it 
ſuppoſed a direct abſurdity in the 
conſtitution of the court, be- 
cauſe it inveſted them with a 
power of commanding their ſu- 
perior officers : That to ſay they 
can command the treaſurer by 


their judgment, when that very 


judgment is under the review 
and correction ct the treaſurer, 
who is cc-ordinate in the Ex- 
chequer chamber with the lord 
chancellor, is a manifeſt incon- 
ſiſtency. He ſaid, it contra- 
dicted ſacred and received prin- 
ciples of law, 1. That no part 
of the king's treaſure can be 
iſſued, but by warrant under the 
great or privy leal; for which 
reaſon the law has placed ſuch 
a guard upon them, as to make 
the counterfeiting of them high 
treaſon. 2. hat when once 


money is paid into the receipt of 
the Exchequer, no court has 

wer to intermeddle with it. In 
the |.{t place, he rehed much on 
th inconventiei.ce, no incon- 
ſider able 


K K 
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With this the earl of Jerſey endeavoured to poſſeſs the earl 17. 
of Albemarle ; and the uneaſineſs the king was in, diſpoſed 
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1700. him to think, that, if he ſhould bring in a ſet of tories into 
— = his buſineſs, they would ſerve him with the ſame zeal, and 


ſide : able argument in law. That 
the baruns of the Exchequer 
cannot, as ſuch, be connuiant 
of che neceſſities of the ſtate; 
and though they were, and 
knew them to be ever ſo pref- 
hg, they can only act accord- 
ing o one rule; and, if the 
ip g' treaſure muſt be iſſued by 
warrant under their ſeal, on the 
demand and application of the 
ſobject, a penſion granted upon 
no conſideration, or a veiy ill 
one, might perhaps be paid out 
of the monty which o:ght to be 
empio ed, ard poilibiy was pro- 
vided by parinment, for ſetting 
out a fleer, reſiſting an invaſion, 
or ſappreſiing a rebellion, That 
to deny the king the power of 
'r:1er:ng the pay ments out of his 
own cofters, was to deny him 
th t which 1s in every tubject's 
power. It is to take from him 
the judgment of public neceſ- 
ft 1es, or at leait the means of 
relie ng bem 

This argument of lord Som- 
mers was printed in the year 
1733, and is much admired for 
tane mimitable elegance ot the 
ſtile and methed, and for its 
comprehenhon and lea ning. It 
m-y be added, that it is nit 
o ily citcemed- ore of the fineſt 

:rtorwances in the law, but 
has (»tisf:cd very able lawyers 
of the l galny of his judgment; 
ſo that the publication ot it did 
as much juſtice to his integrity, 
as honour to his parts. It is 
ſaid, that, in the makino cf it, 
the ivearch of records and pre- 
cedents colt him 500. After 
this debate and couſideration of 


4 


with 


the matter, he reverſed the 
judgment of the court of Ex- 
chequer on his own opinion, ſup- 
ported by that of chief juſtice 
Treby, who was one of the 
grea'eſt men of his time, and 
baron Lechmere, who had been 
an able praQtiſer in the Ex- 
chequer above fixty years, a- 
gaipſt the opinion of all the 
reit. 

On the 6th of December 1699, 
there was an zppeal from the 
determination to the houſe of 
lords, and, after hearing coun- 
ci}, and the ſentiments of the 
j| des, a day was ſet apart for 
debating it, Lord Sommers, 


with his uſual modeſty and can- 


dour, opened his reaſons to the 
houie, and ſome lords, in an 
unprecedented manner, called 
npon Holt, chief juſtice, to 
anſwer him, though a peer of 
their own body, and chancellor. 
But Sommers, not daunted by 
that peculiar circumſtance, re- 


plied upon Holt with great 


ſpirit and energy. The judg- 
ment however was reverſed on 
the 23d of January, and a pro- 
teſt entered. No liberate or War- 
rant for payment iſſued upon 
this reverſal ; but in the ſame 
ſaſſion an act paſſed to apply the 
revenue of exciſe, as a ſecuiity 
for 820,000]. ard a weekly 
payment of 3,7001. to the civil 
liſt, on account of the neceſiity 
of affairs, ſubje&t at the ſame 
time, to the charge of an annual 
payment of three per cent. on 
the whole principal dve ro the 
bankers, from and after the 
26th of December 1705, whick 
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515 
with better ſucceſs, than the whigs had done; and he hoped i 700, 
to throw all upon the miniſters, that were now to be dif- 


The firſt time that the lord Sommers recovered ſo much ford 


health as to come to court, the king told him, That it ſeem- Symmers 
ed neceſſary for his ſervice, that he ſhould part with the is turned 


ſeal: ; and he wiſhed, that he would make the delivering out, 


them up his own act. Upon this, the lord Sommers took 


the liberty to ſpeak freely to the king, in words to this effect: 


That he very well knew what his enemies aimed at, by 
their abuſing and perſecuting him as they had of late done: 
TT he ſeal was his greateſt crime; and, if he quitted that, he 
ſhould be forgiven ; but, knowing what ill uſe would be 
made of it, it it were put into their hands, he was reſolved, 
with his majeſty's permiſſion, to keep it in defiance of their 
malice, and to ſtand all the trials they ſhould put upon him, 
with the ſupport of his innocence, and the hopes of being 
ſerviceable to his majeſty: He feared them not; and did not 
doubt, but, if his majeſty would be as firm to his friends as 
they would be to him, they ſhould be able to carry whatever 
points he had in view for the public welfare, in a new par- 
liament. The king ſhook his head al ttle, as a ſign of his 
diffidence, and only ſaid, + It muſt be ſo *.” However, the 
lord Sommers perſiſted in refuſing to d liver up the ſeals as 
his own acl. All his friends had preſſed him not to offer 
them, ſince that ſcemed to {hew fear or guilt. He begged 
therefore the king's pardon, if in this he followed their . 
vice; but he told his majeſty, whenever he ſhouid fend a 
warrant under his hand, commanding him to deliver them 
up, he would immediately obey it. The order was accord- 
ingly brought by lord Jerſey on the 17th of April 170, and 
upon it the ſcals were ſent to the king, Thus the lord Som- 
mers was difch: rged from this great office, which he had 


held ſeven years wi h a high reputation for Capacity, integtity, 


and diligel.ce. His being thus removed was much ceniured 


principal was made redcemnable the . ous ex ravagance of 
on payment cf a moiety. This king Chirkss court . ad b en 
caſe, in reſpect of the unhappy ihe ſource of the calamity. 
perſons who had intruſted the 5 Mod. Rep. p. 29. Lord Som- 
bankers with their money, de- me:s's argument iu the Benken $ 
ſerved all that compaſſion, with caſe, p. 19. 
wich it was popular to treat it * A gentleman, who had this 
in thoſe times; but the bankers from the lord Sommers's gen 
bad made an anzuſt and extor- n. ouch, told it to Mr, Oldm xen. 
live profit from the crown, and | 
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bv all, but thoſe who procured it. Our princes uſed not to 
diſtaiſs miniſters, who ſerved them well, unleſs they were 
preſſed to it by a houſe of common, that refuſed to give 
money, till they were laid aſide. But here a miniſter, who 
was always vindicated by a great majority in the houſe of 
commons, when he was charged there, and who had ſerved 
both with fidelity and ſucceſs, and was indeed cenſured for 
nothing fo much as for his being compliant with the king's 
humour and notions, or at leaſt for being too ſoft or too feeble 
in repreſenting his errors to him, was removed without a 
ſhadow of complaint againſt him. This was done with ſo 
much haite, that thoſe, who had prevailed with the king to 
do it, had not yet concerted, who ſhould ſucceed him. They 
thought, that all the great men of the law were aſpiring to 
that high poſt, ſo that any one, to whom it ſhould be of- 
ter:d, would certainly accept it; but they ſoon found they 
were miſtaken ; for, what by reaſon of the inſtability of the 
court, what by reaſon of the juſt apprehenſions men might 
have of ſucceeCing ſo great a man, both the lord chief juſtice 
Holt, and the attorney general Trevor, to whom the ſeals 


. were offered, excuſed themſelves, It was term time, ſo that 


Aff irs of 
S Ot and, 
B.xrnct. 


a vacancy in that poſt put things in ſome confuſion. A tem- 
porary co:mmitton was granted to the three chief judges, to 
fit in the court of Chancery; and, on the 21ſt of May, the 
ſeals were at laſt given, with the title of lord- -keeper, to ſir 
Nathan Wright, one of the king's ſerjeants at law, in whom 
there was nothing equal to the poſt, much leſs to him, who 
had lately fit le! it. The king's inclinations ſeemed now 
turned to the tories, and to a new parliament. It was for 
lome time in the dark, who had the confidence, and gave 
directions to affairs; and thoſe, who looked on, were often 
diſpoſe] to think, that there was no direction at all, but that 
every thing was left to take its courſe, and that all was given 
up to h. ald. 

Beſides the affairs of England, the remonſtrances of the 
Scots India company extremely perplexed che king. Upon 
news of their ill ſucceſs at Darien, for want of aſſiſtance 
from the Engliſh plantations, a petition for a preſent ſeſſion 


of 


o Mr. P 1or, in a letter to the ing been here to-day, and with 


earl of Mancheſt: r, dated at the king in private, has given 
17 mpron Court, May 2, 17060, people occaſion to ſay, that he 
nd printed am eng Mr. Cole's has refuted the feal:. If it be 


N. emBire, p. 128, ſays thus: to or not, 1 cannot ſay, but as 


My lord chief juilice Holt, hav- yet the tcals are not diſpoſed © # 
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of parliament was immediately ſent about the kingdom, and 


was ſigned by many thouſands. This was ſent up by ſome 
of the chief of their nobility, whom the king received very 
coldly: Yet a ſeſſion of parliament was granted them, to 
which the duke of Queenſbury was ſent down commiſſioner. 
Great pains were taken, by all forts of practices, to be ſure 
of a majority ; great offers were made them in order to lay 
the diſcontents, which ran then very high; a law for a Ha- 
beas Corpus, with a great freedom for trade, and every thing, 
that they could demand, was offered, to perſuade them to 
deſiſt, from purſuing the deſign upon Darien, The court 
had tried to get the parliament of England to interpoſe in that 
matter, and to declare themſelves againſt that undertaking. 
'T he houſe of lords was prevailed on to make an addrels to 
the king, repreſenting the ill effects that they apprehended 
from that ſettlement ; But this did not ſignify much, for, as 
it was carried in that houſe by a ſmall majority of ſeven or 
eight, ſo it was laid aſide by the commons. Some were not 
ill pleaſed to fee the king's affairs run into an embroilment; 
and others did. apprehend, that there was a deſign to involve 
the two kingdoms in a national quarrel, that, by ſuch an ar- 
tifice, a greater army might be raiſed ; ſo they let the mat- 
ter fall, Nor would they give entertainment to a bill which 
the lords paſſed, and ſent up to them about the union of 
the two nations, under the title of a bill, “for authorizing 
„certain commiſſioners of the realm of England to treat 
* with the commiſſioners of Scotland, for the weal of botn 
„ kingdoms.” To this bill the commons refuſed to give 
their concurrence. The managers in that houſe, who op- 
poſed the court, reſolved to do nothing that ſhould provoke 
Scotland, or take off from the king any part of the blame 
and diſcontent, which ſoured that nation . On the contrary, 


© However, ſome time be- 
fore a complaint was made to 
the houſe of commons of a 
printed book, intitled, An in- 
quiry into the cauſes of the mil- 
carriage of the Scots colony at 
Darien, avd the houſe, having 
examined the ſaid book, reiolved, 
That it, highly reflecting on 
„ the honour of his majeſty, 
** and both houſes of pariu- 
„ ment, and tending to create 
* jealoulies and arimoſities be- 


EE 3 


« tween the two kingdoms of 
„ England and Scotland, was a 
« faiſe, ſcandalous, and traiter- 
„ us libel ;”” ordered it to be 
burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, and addreſied 
his majeſty to iſſue out his royal 
proclamation, for the diſcover- 
ing and apprehending the au— 
thor, printer, and publiſher of 
the ſaid libel; Which procla- 
mation was Publiſhed accord- 
ingly. 

« it 
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it was given out, in order to raiſe the national diſguſt ſtill 
higher, that the oppoſition, which the king gave te the Scots 
colony, flowed neither ſrom a regard to the intereſts of 
England, nor to the treaties with Spain, but from a care of 
the Dutch, who from Curacoa carried on a coaſting trade 
among the Spaniſh Plantations with great advantage which, 
it was ſaid, the Scots colony, if once well ſettled, would 
draw wholly from them. Theſe things were ſent about 
Scotland with great induſtry, The management was chief 
in the hands of Jacobites, Neither the king nor his miniſters 
were treated with the decencies, that are ſometimes obſferv- 
ed, even after ſubjects have run to arms. The keeneſt of 
their rage was pointed at the king himſelf. Next him the 
earl of Portland, who had ſtil! the direction of their affairs, 
had a large ſhare in it. In the ſeſſion of the Scotch par- 
lament, in order to make the affair of Darien a national con- 
cern, it was voted, ** *I hat the colony of Caledonia in 
* Daricn was a legal and rightful ſettlement, and that the 
© parliament would maintain and ſupport the fame.” Up- 
on that, the ſeſſion was for ſome time diſcontinued. When 
the news of the total abandoning of Darien was brought over, 
it cannot be well expreſſed, int» how bad a temper this caſt 
the body of that p:zople. I hey had now loſt almoſt two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling upon this project, beſides all 
the imaginary treaſure, which they had promiſed thewſelves 
from it. The nation was therefore raiſed into a fort of fury 
upon it; and, in the firſt heat, an addreſs was ſent about 
the kingdom for hands, repreſenting to the king the neceſſity 
of a preſent ſitting of the parliament, wiich was drawn in 
ſo high a ſtrain, as if they reſolved to purſue the effects of it, 
by an armed force. It was ſigned by a great majority of the 
members of parliament, and the ferment in men's ſpirits was 
{o raiſed, that few thought it could have been curbed, with- 
out breaking forth into great extremities *, 


This 


2 In this addreſs they com- That nothing ſhould be done or 
plained, “ of their having been commanded, which might di— 
«« interrupted by a ſudden ad- rectly or indirectly pre jucice the 
4 journment, while they were liberty of free voting, aud reaſon- 
* dabating a motion concerning ing of the eſtates of pa:ltament. 
% their colony at Darien, which “ That by a ſubſequent adjourn- 


« able to the 40th act of the *© lament was not permitted to 
<« 11th parliamentof king James “ come to any reſolution in the 
* VI. wherein it is enacted,” © preſiing concerns of the na- 


tion, 


they conceived was not agree © ment of twenty days, the par- 
) 8 venty days, P 
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This addreſs being preſented to the king by the lord Roſs, 1700. 
who, with ſome others, was deputed by the parliament ot: 
that purpoſe, his ma jeſty told them, That he could give Jnα² 11. 


& no anſwer at that time to their petition, but they thowuld 
« know his intentions in Scotland.” 

The addreſſers, finding that the parliament was further ad- 
journed by proclamation, and not knowing how ſoon it 
might be allowed to fit, framed the draught of a ſecond na- 
tional addreſs, to be ſigned by the ſeveral ſhires and boroughs 
throughout the kingdom: but, while the ſame was car: id 
on, his m jeſty writ a letter, directed to the duke of Queenl- 
bury, and the privy council, which letter was. publ:thed in 
the manner of a proclamation, and wherein the king declared, 
„ That, if it had been poſſible for him to have agreed to the 
cc reſolve offered to aſſert the right of the African company's 
« colony in America, though that method ſeemed to him un- 
60 neceſſary, yet his majelty had from the beginning readily 
& done it, at the earneſt defires of his miniſters, and for his 
ce people's ſatisfaction, all other conſiderations ſet apart; 
but, ſince that things were much changed, his majeity 
e being truly ſorry for the nation's loſs, and moſt willing to 
„ grant what might be needful for the relief and cafe of the 
& kingdom, he aſſured them, that he would be ſo re.dy to 
“ concur with his parliament, in every thing that could be 
* reaſonably expected of him, for aiding and ſupporting their 
«© intereſts, and repairing their loſſes, that his good ſubjects 
e ſhould have juſt grounds to be ſenſible of his hearty in- 
„ clinations to advance the w-alth and proſperity of that his 
% majeſty's ancient kingdom. That his majeſty was confi- 
dent, that that declaration would be fatisfying to all god 
« men, who would certainly be careful buth of their own 
& preſervation, and of the honou and intere!t of th govern- 
* ment, and not to ſuffer themielves to be miſled, nor give 
6 any advantage to enemies and i detigning perſons. ready 
© to catch hold of any opportunity, as their practices did 
* too manifeſtly witneſs. Concluding, That bis majeity's 


** tion, Which they could not members.“ W. herefore they ea » 
think cocfitert with that ar- ** neſtly imcreared his majeſty, 
** ricle of their claim of right, tnat he woe de ple fed io J- 
* whereby it was declarco, „ Jow his parliament to met on 
That for the redreſs of all griev- © the da ro which it was then ad- 
ances, ſtrengthen'ng and prele: v- * jourced ; and to fit as long as 
ing of the laws, p:riiim-nts “ migar be necella y for r dreſ- 

ought to be frequently c:li-d nd “ ing the grievinces of the na- 
allowed to fit, and the freedom of ** tion. 
ſpeech and debate ſecured to the 
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& neceſſary abſence had occaſioned the late adjournment, 
& but, as ſoon as God ſhould bring him back, he was fully 
& reſolved his parliament ſhould meet.” | 

While the parliament was fitting, there was a ſecond 
treaty of partition concluded between England, France and 
Holland. The former treaty, made in favour of the elec- 
toral prince of Bavaria, was entirely defeated by his death. 
That young prince ſeemed marked out for great things, and 
had all the promiſing beginnings that could be expected in a 
child of ſeven years old, when he fell ſick, and was carried 
off the third or fourth day of his illneſs; ſo uncertain are 


all the proſpects, and all the hopes this world can give. 


Now the dauphin and the emperor were to diſpute, or to di- 
vide this ſucceſſion between them; ſo a new treaty was ſet 
on foot: it was generally given out, and too eaſily believed, 
that the king of France was grown weary of war, and was 
reſolved to paſs the reſt of his days in peace and quiet; but 
that he could not conſent to the exaltation of the houſe of 
Auſtria; yet, if that houſe was ſet aſide, he would yield up 
the dauphin's pretenſions; and ſo the duke of Savoy was 
much talked of, but it was with the proſpect of having his 
hereditary dominions yielded up to the crown of France: 
but this great matter came to another digeſtion a few months 
after. 

The king and the ſtates-general ſaw the danger, to which 
they would be expoſed, if they ſhould engage in a new war, 
while the nation was yet under the vaſt debts that the former 
had brought upon it. The king's miniſters in the houſe of 
commons aſſured him, that it would be a very difficult thing 
to bring them to enter into a new war for maintaining the 
rights of the houſe of Auſtria, During the debates concern- 
ing the army, when ſome mentioned the danger of that mo- 
narchy falling into the hands of a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, it was ſet up for a maxim, that it would be of no 
conſequence to the affairs of Europe, who was king of 
Spain, whether a Frenchman or a German; and that, as ſoon 
as the ſucceilor ſhould come within Spain, he would become 
a true Spaniard, and be governed by the maxims and intereſts 
of that crown; fo that there was no proſpect of being able 
to infuſe into the nation an apprehenſion of the conſequence 
of that ſucceſſion. The emperor had a very good claim; 
but, as he had little ſtrength to ſupport it by land, fo 


he had none at all by ſea; and his treaſure was quite ex- 


hauſted by his long war with the Turks. The. French 


drew a great force. towards the fro tiers of Spain, and they 


were reſolved to march into it upon that King's death. There 


Wis 
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was no ſtrength to oppoſe them, yet they ſeemed willing to 1700. 
compound the matter. But they ſaid, the conſideration muſtk 


be very valuable, that could make them deſiſt from ſo great a 


pretenſion; and both the king and the ſtates thought it was 


a good bargain, if, by yielding up ſome of the leſs important 
branches of that monarchy, they could ſave” thoſe in which 
they were moſt concerned, which were Spain itſelf, the 
Weſt Indies, and the Netherlands. The French ſeemed wil- 
ling to accept of the dominions in and about Italy, with a 
part of the kingdom of Navarre; and to yield up the reſt to 
the emperor's ſecond ſon, the archduke Charles. "The em- 
peror entered into the treaty, for he ſaw he could not hope 
to carry the whole ſucceſſion intire ; but he preſſed to have 
the duchy of Milan added to his hereditary dominions in 
Germany. The expedient that the king propoſed, was, that 
the duke of Lorrain ſhould have the duchy of Milan, and 
that France ſhould accept of Lorrain inſtead of it. He was 
the emperor's nephew, and would be intirely in his intereſts. 
The emperor did not agree to this, but yet he preſicd the 
king not to give over the treaty, but to try if he could make 
a better bargain for him; and above all things recommend- 
ed ſecrecy ; for he well knew how much the Spaniards would 
be offended, if any treaty ſhould be owned, that might 
bring on a diſmembering of their monarchy. For, though 
they were taking no care to preſerve it in whole or in part, 
yet they could not bear the having any branch torn from it. 
The king reckoned, that the emperor, with the other princes 
of Italy, might have ſo much intereſt in Rome, as to ſtop 
the pope's giving the inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples; 
and, which way ſoever that matter might end, it would 
oblige the pope to ſhew great partiality, either to the houſe 
of Auſtria, or the houſe of Bourbon; which might occaſion 
a breach among them, with other conſequences, that might 
be very happy to the whole proteſtant intereſt. Any war 
that might follow in Italy, would be at a great diſtance from 
us, and in a country that we had no reaſon to regard much : 
beſides that, the fleets of England and Holland muſt come, 
in concluſion, to be arbiters of the matter. 


Theſe were the king's ſecret motives for entering into the Feb. 21. 
treaty; moſt of which he communicated to biſhop Burnet. Mar. 25. 
Accordingly the treaty was ſigned at London and the Hague; 1700. 
the Engliſh plenipotentiaries being the earls of Portland and N. 8. 


Jerſey, By this treaty that of Ryſwick was ſolemnly con- 
firmed ; and, in caſe his catholic majeſty ſhould die without 


children, the dauphin was to have, for himſelf and his heirs, 


the 
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en 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and alſo the iſlands on 
the Italian coaſt belonging to Spain, namely, St. Stephano, 
Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, and 
Piombino, the city and marquiſate of Final, and the pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa. The dauphin was likewiſe to have the 
duchies of Lorrain and Bar; and the duchy of Milan was to 
be given to the duke of Lorrain and his heirs, in lieu of 
Lorrain and Bar ; but the county of Bilche was to remain 
in ſovereignty to the prince of Vaudemont. The archduke 
Charles was to have, for himfelf and his heirs, the kingdom 
of Spain, and all that belonged to it, in and out of Europe. 
The emperor was to have three months time given him to 
come into this treaty : and, in caſe the archduke ſhould die 


without children, the ſucceſſion was to go to ſome other 


child of the emperor, to whom he ſhould be pleaſed to give 
it, except bim, who ſhould be emperor or king of the Ro- 
mans : and this part of the monarchy of Spain was alfo never 
to go to the prince who ſhould be either king of France, or 
dauphin d. What reception this treaty met with from the 

| princes 


> The ſeciet article of this © for the ends propoſed, they 
treaty, inſerted by Mr. Cole, in “ will make uſe of all their in- 
his Memoirs of the Aﬀairs of “ tereſts, either jointly or ſe- 
State, p. 113. was as follows: © parately, to engage the ſaid 
* His Bruannic majeſty, his “ duke of Lorrain to conſent 
moſt cariſtian majeſty, and * to it. 
tne lords the ſtates-general, « But, as it is neceſſiry to 
having a deſire to prevent a * determine who ſhall be the 
war, which might be occa- © prince, to whom the duchy 
„* fioned by the death of the © of Milan ſhall be committed, 
king of Spain without chil- © and what ſhall be given to the 
dren, have agreed on a treaty © Dauphin for reparation, in 
* about the ſucceſſion; wiich * the room of the duchies of 
« was ſigned at London the 21ſt © Lorrain and Bar, if, againſt 
* of February, O. S. and at „ all like ihood, the duke of 
the Hague the 25thof March, * Lorrain would not give his 
* 1700, N. 8. And, as it is ** conſeat to this exchange, not- 
** ſaid in the fourth article of *© withſtanding the good offi- 
** the ſaid treaty, That the © ces and continual applications 
* duchies of Lorrain and Bar ** repeated, during the life of 
„ ſhall be yielded to the dau- the king of Spain, or to te 
*« phin, in exchange for the © time hereunder agreed to, 
« duchy of Milan, which ſhould © after his death; the ſaid two 
de given to the duke of Lor- * kings and the ſtates-general, 
rain; and, as the two kings © above named, have agreed 
« and tne ſtates general think *© that, in that caſe, his Bri- 
5 that nothivg is more proper * tannic majelly and the flates- 
« ge- 


princes and ſtates, to whom it was offered, will hereafter be 1700. 
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ſhewn ; and alſo what a moſt perfidious uſe of it was made 


general ſhall chuſe one of 
theſe alternatives, at the end 
of the ſaid term, after the 
death of his catholic mzjeſty, 
that is, to conſign the duchy 
of Milan into the hands of 
the elector of Bavaria, to en- 
joy it for him, his children 
males or females, his heirs, 
ſucceſſors and deſcendants 
males or females, born, or to 
be born, for ever, in 1ntire 
property, and full poſſeſſion ; 
ordering, in exchange, Na- 
varre to the dauphin, to er joy 
it, he and his children, males 
and temales ; his heirs, ſuc- 
ceſſors, or deſcendants, born, 
and to be born, in intire pro- 
perty, and full poſſeſſion; or, 
inſtead of Navarre, the cicy 
and duchy of Luxemburg, and 
the county of Chiny. Or elſe 
to give the duchy of Milan to 
the. duke of Savoy, to enjoy 
it, for his children, males and 
females, his heirs, ſucceſſors, 
and deſcendants, males, or 
females, born, and to be born 
in intire property and full 
poſſeſſion ; ordering, in ex- 
change, for the ſhare of the 
dauphin, the city of Nice, 
the valley of Barcelonetta, 
and the duchy of Savoy, 
to enjoy ic 1n perpetuity, 
and full poſſc{iion, he, his 


children, heirs, ſucceſſors, 
and deicendants, male-, or 
females, bora, and to be 
born. 


+ Moreover, the two kings, 
and the ſtates general have 
agreed by this ſecret article, 
that, though it is not ſaid in 
the ſeventh article of the ſaid 


by 


treaty, ſigned at London the 
21ſt of February, and at the 
Hague the 25th of March 
1700, that a prince ſhall be 
agreed on, to whom the ſaid 
portion of the moſt ſerene 
archduke ſhall be given, in 
caſe the emperor and the 
king of the Romans will not 
ſubſcribe to the ſaid treaty af- 
ter the term of three months 
ſhall be expired, to be count- 
ed from the day on which it 
ſhall be notified to him: Ne- 


vertheleis, the emperor ſhall 


be allowed to ſubſcribe. 
during two months, to be 
reckoned from the day on 
which the death of his catho- 
lick majeſty ſhall be made 
known to him by his Britan- 
nic majeſty, his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, and the lords the 
ſtates-general. But, in caſe 
his imperial majeſty refuſes 
to enter into it in the time 
above- named, the two kings 
and the ſtates general ſha!l 
agree, at the end of the time 
above appointed, on a prince, 
to whom the ſaid portion 
ſhall! be gi en, and the re- 
mainder of wha: is in the ſaid 


ſeventh article, from which 


what is abovelaid does not 
deroga'e, ſhall be punctually 
executed. | 
Tt is further agreed, that, if 
the moſt ſerene archduke 
ſhould go into Spain, or enter 
into the duchy of Milan, 
though it is ſaid in the eighth 
article of the ſaid treaty, to 
which this ſecret article re- 
fers, that he cannot go thither 
before the death of his catho- 
„ hc 
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by the French, to alienate the Spaniards from their allies, 


aud obtain a will in favour of the duke of Anjou; though 


Honours 


and pro- 
motions. 


The king bed-chamber. 


goes to 


July 4. 


both the French king and dauphin had bound themſelves not 
to accept any will, teſtament, or donation, contrary to the 
treaty : the original of which, ſigned by the dauphin, biſhop 
Burnet had in his hands. No mention was made of this 
treaty, during the ſeſſion of parliament; for, though the 
king was generally believed, yet, as it was not publickly 
owned, no notice could be taken of bare reports: and nothing 
was to be done, in purſuance of this treaty, during the king 
of Spain's life. 

The king, that he might give ſome content to the nation, 
ſtayed at Hampton-Court till July, before he went abroad. 
On the 14th of May, he beſtowed the garter on the earl of 
Albemarle ; which, *tis pretended, gave great offence. The 
ſame honour was alſo conferred on the earl of Pembroke, 
lord preſident of the council. Towards the latter end of June, 
the earl of Jerſey was made chamberlain of the houſhold ; 
which had been ſome time vacant, by the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury's reſignation. The earl of Romney was made groom 
of the ſtole, and the earl of Carliſle one of the lords of the 


Soon after this the king, having nominated 


Holland. TRY juſtices to govern in his abſence , ſet out for Hol- 


lic majeſty, but by the com- 
« mon conſent of the two kings 
„and the ſtites-general 3 his 
« Britannic majeſty and the 
* ſtates-general engage them- 
„ ſelves to uſe all their pot- 
« ſible eadeavours and might, 
and even to come to acts of 
« hoſtility, if it be neceſiary: In 
„ ſhort, to take all convenient 
« meaſures, in concert with his 
„ moſt chriſtian majeſty, to o- 
„ blige his catholick majeſty 
« and the Spaniards, to fend 
* him back out of Spain, or 
* out of the duchy of Milan, 
«© without any delay. 

4 This article ſhall have the 
* ſame force as if it had been, 
Nord for word, inſerted in the 
«« treaty, to which it refers, and 


„ ſhall be enregiſtered by the 


„ parliament of Paris, imme- 
«« diately after the death of his 
* catholic majeſty without chil- 
% dren.” | 

c Namely, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; 

Sir Nathan Wright, lord- 
keeper ; 

The earl of Pembroke, lord- 


preſident of the council; 


Viſcount Lonſdale, lord privy - 
ſeal ; 

The duke of Devouſhire,lord- 
ſteward; - 

The earl of Bridgwater, firſt 
commiſſioner of the admiralty; 

The earl of Marlborougn, 
governor of his highneſs the 
duke of Glouceſter ; 

And the earl of Tankerville, 
firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 


ſury. 
About 
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About three weeks after his arrival there, he received the 
ſurpriſing and melancholy news of the death of the duke of 


Glouceſter, which was in a great meaſure occaſioned by the Heath of 
ſolemnity of his birth-day, on the 24th of July. After the the duke 
ceremony was over, the duke found himſelf fatigued and in- of Glou- 
diſpoſed, and the next day he was very ſick, and complained ceſter. 

of his throat. The third day he was hot and feveriſh, Next july 29. 
morning, after bleeding, he thought himſelf better; but in Kennet. 
the evening, his fever appearing more violent, a bliſter was Buiner. 


applied to him, and other proper remedies adminiſtred. The 
ſame day a raſh appeared on his ſkin, which increafing the next 
day, more bliſters were laid on. In the afternoon the fever grow- 
ing ſtronger, his highneſs fell into a delirium, which continued 
till his death. He paſſed the night, as he did the preceding, in 
ſhort broken ſleeps and incoherent talk. On the 29th, the bliſters 
having taken effect, and the pulſe mending, the phyſicians 
who attended him, thought it probable, that he might re- 
cover; but about eleven at night, he was on a ſudden ſeized 
with a difficult breathing, and could ſwallow nothing; ſo 
that he expired before midnight, being ten years and five 
days old. He was the only remaining child of ſeventeen, 
whom the princeſs of Denmark had born, ſome to the full 
time, and the reſt before it. She attended him, during his 
ſickneſs, with great tenderneſs, but with a grave compoſed - 
neſs, that amazed all who ſaw it; and ſhe bore his death 
with a reſignation and piety, that were indeed very ſingular. 
Biſhop Burnet had been truſted with his education now two 
years, and the duke had made an amazing progreſs. He 
had read over part of the ſcriptures with him, and had ex- 
plained things, that fell in his way, very copiouſly, and 
was often ſurprized with his queſtions, and the reflections 
that he made. He came to underſtand things relating to re- 
ligion beyond imagination. The biſhop went through geo- 
graphy ſo often with him, that he knew all the maps very 
particularly. He explained to him the forms of government 
in every country, with the intereſt and trade of that country, 
and what was both good and bid in it; and acquainted him 
with all the great revolutions, that had been in the world, 
and gave him a large agcou:t of the Greek and Roman 
hiſtories, and of Plutarch's lives. The laſt thing the biſkop 
explained to him was the Gothic conſtitution, and the bene- 
ficiary and feudal laws. He talked to his highnels of theſe 
things at different times near three hours a day. This 
was both eaſy and delightful to him. The king ordered 
five of his chief miniſters to come once a quarter, and 
examine the progreſs he made; a.d they ſeemed — 
of 


| 
| 
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1700. both at his knowledge, and the good underſtanding that ap- 


— — — — 


Th: tem 


peared in him ; for he had a wonderful memory, and a very 
good judgment. His death gave a great alarm to the whole 
nation. The jacobites grew inſolent upon it, and ſaid, that 
now the chief difficulty was removed out of the way of the 


prince of Wales's ſucceſſion. 


Soon after this, the houſe of Brunſwick returned the viſit, 
which the king had made them laſt year, and the eyes of all 
the proteſtants in the nation turned towards the electreſs 
dowager of Hanover, who was daughter of the queen of Bo- 
hemia, and the next proteſtant heir, all papiſts being already 
excluded from the ſucceſſion. Thus of the four lives, that the 
nation had in view, as their chief ſecurity, the queen and 
the duke of Glouceſter were carried off on the ſudden ; and 
of the two that remained, the king and the princeſs of Nen- 
mark, as there was no iſſue, and little hopes of any by either 
of them, ſo the king, who at laſt was a man of a tecble con- 
ſtitution, was now talling under an ill habit of body; his 
legs being much ſwelled, which ſome thought was the be- 
ginning of a dropſy, while others thought it was only a ſcor- 
butic diſtemper. | 

Tie {tate of things at that time gave a melancholy proſ- 


per of the pet, The nation was falling under a general diſcontent 


na Cn. 


A war 
rai ed a- 


and a diſlike of the king's government. And the king, on 
his part, ſeemed to grow weary of them, and their affairs; 
and, partly by the fret from the oppoſition he had of late 
met with, partly from his ill health, he was falling, as it 
were, into a Jethargy of mind. The adminiſtration of the 
government was now almoſt wholly engroſſed by the houſe of 
commons, who muſt fit once a year, and as long as they 
thought fit, while the king had only the civil lift for life. 
The act for triennial parliaments kept up a ſtanding faction 
in every county and town of England ; while luxury, vanity, 
and ambition, increaſed daily; and animoſities were come 
to ſuch a height, as to afford diſmal apprehenſions. Few 
ſeemed to have a right notion of the love of their country, 
and of a zeal for the good of the publick. The houſe of 
commons, how mu ſoever its power was advanced, yet was 
much ſunk in its credit; very little of gravity, order, or com- 
mon decency appeared among them. The balance lay chief- 
ly in the houſe of lords, who had no natural ſtrength to re- 
ſiſt the commons. 

A league had been formed in the north to cruſh the young 
king of Sweden, and invade his dominions on all ſides at 


paid the once, I heelector of Brandenburgh was to fall into Pome- 
gs 


Sweden. 


rania 


on aſſiſtance from theuce) had 
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rania, and the king of Denmark to attack Holſtein, whilſt 


the king of Poland invaded Livonia, which was antiently a 


fief of the crown of Poland. The miniſter of Sweden, be- 
fore the king went abroad, preſſed him to make good his 
engagements with that crown. For, purſuant to the league, 
the poles were now belieging Riga. The firſt attempt of 
carrying the place by ſurprize miſcarried. Thoſe of Riga 
were either over-awed by the Swediſh garriſon that command- 
ed there, or they apprehended, that the change of maſters 
would not change their condition, unleſs it were for the 
worſe; for which reaſon they made a greater ſtand than was 
expected, and, in a ſiege of above eight months, very little 
progreſs was made. The firmneſs of that place made the 
reſt of Livonia continue fixed to the Swedes. The Saxons 
made great waſte in the country, and ruined the trade of 
Riga. The king of Sweden, being obliged to employ his 
main force elſewhere, was not able to lend them any con{:- 
derable aſſiſtance. The elector of Brandenburgh lay quict 
without making any attempt; as likewife did the princes of 
Heſſe and Wolfembuttle. The two ſcenes of action were 
in Holſtein, and before Copenhagen. The king of Den- 
mark found the taking the forts that had been raiſed by 
the duke of Holſtein, an eaſy work; they were ſoon carried 
and demoliſhed 4. He belieged Foninghen next, which 
held him longer. Upon the Swedes demand of the auxi- 
liary fleets, that were ſtipulated both by the king and the 
ſtates, orders were given for equipping them in England, and 
likewiſe in Holland. The king was not willing to communi- 
cate this deſign to the two houſes, and try it the houſe of 
commons would take upon themſelves the expence of the 
fleet. They were in ſo bad a humour, that the king appre- 
hended, that ſome of them might endeavour to put an affront 
upon him, and oppoſe the ſending a fleet into the Sound; 
though others adviſed the venturing on this, ſince no nation 
can ſubſiſt without alliances ſacredly obſerved. And this 
was an antient one, lately renewed by the king; ſo that an 
oppoſition, in ſuch a point, muſt have turned to the preju- 
dice of thoſe who ſhould move it. Soon after the end of the 
ſeſſion, a fleet of thirty ſkips Engliſh and Dutch was ſent tv 


4 The old king of Denrazrk duchy. This the young king 
dying about the end of the lum- of Denmark complained of, as 
mer 1690, the duke of Holſtein contrary to the © condomi- 
(who had married the king of ** nium,” which he ard the 
Sweden's ſiſter, and depending duke have in that duchy ; ſo en- 
tered into the league apainft 
built ſome new forts in that Ijolſteiu and Sweden. 
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1700, the Baltic, commanded by fir George Rooke, which arrived 
; in the Sound on the 20th of July. The Danes had a good 
| fleet at ſea, much ſuperior to the Swedes, and almoſt equal 
to the fleet ſent from hence. But, as it was their whole 
ſtrength, they would not run the hazard of loſing it. They 
| kept at fea for ſome time, having got between the Swedes 
| and the fleet of their allies, and ſtudied to hinder their con- 
| | junction. When they ſaw that could not be done, they re- 
F tired, and ſecured themſelves within the port of Copenhagen, 
| | which is a very ſtrong one. The Swedes, with their allies, 
| came before that town, and bombarded it for ſome days, 
1 but with little damage to the place, and none to the fleet. 
| | The duke of Lunenburgh, together with the forces, that the 
[ Swedes had at Bremen, paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Holſtein. This obliged the Danes 
to raiſe the ſiege of Toninghen, and the two armies lay in 
view of one another for ſome weeks, without coming to any 
| action. Another deſign of the Danes alſo miſcarried. A 
1 body of Saxons broke into the territories of the duke of 
| | Brunſwick, in hopes to force their army to come back to the 
defence of their own country : but the duke of Zell had left 
things in ſo good order, that the Saxons were beat back, and 

| all the booty, that they had taken, was recovered. 

1B Peace be- In the mean time king William offered his mediation, and 
| tween A treaty was ſet on foot; and, as he did not approve of fir 
Sweden George Rooke's bombardment of Copenhagen, ſoon after 
and Den- he had received the news of it, he directed Mr. Blaithwayte 
mark. to write to that admiral from Loo, not to commit any fur- 
1 ther hoſtilities againſt the town or ſhipping. The king of 
| Denmark propoſed, that the king of Poland might be in- 
is cluded in the treaty, but the Swedes refuſed it; and, as the 
[ | king was not guarantee of the treaties between Sweden and 
| | Poland, ſo he was not obliged to take care of the king of 
; Poland. The treaty proceeding but ſlowly, this made the 
king of Sweden apprehend, that he ſhould loſe the ſeaſon, 
and be forced to abandon Riga, which began to be ſtraitned; 
4 and therefore, to quicken the treaty, he reſolved on a deſcent 
i in the iſle of Zealand. This was executed without any op- 
i polition, the king of Sweden conduCting it in perſon, and 
"7 being the firſt who landed. He ſhewed ſuch ſpirit and cou- 
1 rage in his whole conduct, as raiſed his character very high. 
1 It ſtruck a terror through all Denmark; for now the Swedes 
j reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen. This brought the treaty to 
[ a concluſion between Denmark, Sweden, and Holitein, about 
the middle of Auguſt. The old treaties were renewed, 1 55 
a li- 
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A liberty of fortifying was reſerved for Holſtein under ſome 1700, 
limitations; and the king of Denmark paid the duke of Hel- 
ſtein two hundred and ſixty thouſand rix-dollars for the 
charge of the war. The peace being thus made, the Swedes 
tetired back to Schonen, and the fleets of England and Hol- 
land returned home. The king's conduct in this whole mat- 
ter was highly applauded : he effectually protected the Swedes, 
and yet obliged them to accept of reaſonable terms of peace. 
The king of Denmark ſuffered moſt in honour and intereſt. 
It was a great happineſs, that this war was ſo ſoon at an end; 
for, if it had continued, all the North muſt have engaged in 
it; and, as the chief ſtrength of the proteſtant religion lay 
there, ſo that intereſt muſt have ſuffered much, which ſide 
ſoever had come by the worſt in the progreſs of the war ; 


| and it was already ſo weak, that it needed not a new dimi- 

; nution. 

Some days after the ſigning of the treaty, lieutenant-ge- 

F neral Bannier, who commanded in the town of Toninghen, 

while it was beſieged by the Danes, waited on the king at Loo, 

{ being ſent by the duke of Holſtein, in acknowledgment of his 

protection. And, about {ix weeks after, the king of Poland's 
reſident at the Hague, preſented a memorial to the ſtates- 

1 general, full of aſſurances of friendſhip from the king his 

N maſter, and acquainting them, that what induced him to put 

. off the bombarding of Riga, when every thing was in rea- 

, dineſs for executing that deſign, was chiefly the conſideration 

; of the loſs, which divers merchants, ſubjects to the king of 

f England, and the ftates-general, would have ſuffered there- 

; by. The king wrote to the czar of Muſcovy, upon the 

» occaſion of the differences between him and the crown of 

1 Sweden, to preſs him to an accommodation, and to offer his 

f mediation for that purpoſe, 
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P. 154+ J. 9. (x) marquis of 
Annandale, r. marquis of Athole, 

N. B. Annandale was then 
very young, and only an earl, 
nor was he created marquis till 
many years afterwards, his pa- 
tent bearing date June 24, 1701. 
So that here and elſewhere the 
perſoa meant by the lord Bal- 
carras was the marquis of Athole, 
who was at that time lord privy- 
ſeal,” and conſequently the next 
officer of ſtate atter the chancel- 
lor witkdrew.—See p. 155, l. 
13. of note (x) col. 2. where 
lo:d Murray is ſaid to be his 
eldeſt ſon, whereas lord Murray 
was eldeſt ſyn of the marquis 
of Athole, and lord Johnſton 
was the title of the eldeſt ſon of 
the e:rls of Annandale—The 
earl of Annanda'e is meant by 
Ale in p. 157. I. 23, of note 
(x) col 2.—82 % p. 183. I. 25. 
of note (z) col. 1. &c. &c. 

F. I. 23. lt is here 
ſaid from Bur net that the heads 
ef the clans among the High- 
anders had p:omiſed to join 
Mackay — This appears highly 
improbable, as their attachment 
10 king James, and general a- 
verſion to the revolution were at 
that time ſo nato ious. Mackay 
who was himſelf a Highlander 
(deſcended frome one of choſe 
few families who were ſingular 
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Corrections in Vor. I. of the Continuation: 


for their attachment to the re- 
volution) certainly knew the 
clans too well to be impoſed up- 
on by ſuch a promiſe, and could 
never deſire to be joined by 
thoſe who would come with no 
other intention but to betray him, 

P. 317. 1. 6. fir Hugh Ca- 
meron. r. fir Evan Cameron. 

N. B. He was grandfather of 
Doneld Cameron of Lochiel, ſo 
noted in the late rebellion of 
1745. There had been none of 
the family of the name of Hugh. 

It is ſaid, p. 317, that this 


defeat ſir Thomas Levingſton 


gave the Highlanders, broke 
all the meaſures taken for 


king James in Scotland, and - 


therefore it was reſolved to try 
their ſtrength in the parliament. 
— Here ſeems to be a miſtake, 
for the parliament met April 
30, 1690, and on a trial of 
{treygth, the party finding them- 
ſelves worſted by fix or ſeven 
votes, ſplit among themſelves ; 
whereas the defeat of the High- 
landers by fir Thomas Leving- 
ſton, did not happen till the 
month of May following. 

P. $09. I. 11. with the lord 
Stair. r- the maſter of Stair. 

N. E. He was ſon of lord 
Steir, who was then and ſeveral 
years after preſident of the ſel- 
hon. 
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